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PREFACE 



We present the Reader with " the Freedom of the Cupboard," one of the 
greatest privileges that can be conferred upon civilised and domesticated 
beings. 

As an ancient and venerable institution, " The Coenee Citpboabd "^ 
stands pre-eminent. Its name is derived from the good old Saxon 
tongue, and has a synonyme in every language. 

The CoENEE Ctjpboaed has, for many centuries, been an object 
cherished in the homes of the peopl^. , .-It has been the receptacle of the 
most treasured and time-honourfed..^pDJects. ' Old people have kept the 
keys of the Comer Cupbo^fd with a degree of pride, and have felt 

V^/J ■:':-■ ■ 

themselves to be the conservat^^^df the domestic weal by holding sacred 
the contents of the family treasury*. When the Corner Cupboard has. 
been opened, children have gathered round their grandmammas, and 
have stood on tip-toe to catch a glimpse of what the Comer Cupboard 
contained. 

So may it be with our Literary "Coenee Cupboaed." Every 
time it is opened we trust that some new object of value and interest 
will be found ; and that the family circle, from the silver-haired grand- 
mamma to the auburn-haired boy, will gather in a group and rejoice 
whenever " The Coenee Cupboaed" is unlocked. 



IT PREFACE. 



"The CoBioiB Cupboabd" will be found to contain treasures of 
knowledge upon every conceivable subject, having reference to the health 
and happiness of the domestic circle. And it will become a household 
phrase, when a member of a familj needs the aid of knowledge upon 
any subject — 

"Yoir WILL VTSD IT DT THE COENEE CUPBOAED!" 



London, 1858. 
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June, phenomena of 201 

June for the boys and girls 207 

Kail stalks, u«e of, in Jersey 251 
Kettles, why partly briglit. . . 104 
Kettles, why partly black... 104 
Kidneys, sheep's, to broiL ... 108 

Kite, to make 97 

Kite, to ornament 98 

Kite, cloth, described 99 

Kites, good shapes for ... 99 
Knight of the whistle (par- 
lour game) 4 

Knotted thread, the (trick) 359 
Knot dissolved 360 

Labour, compulsory 186 

Lamb, to choose 130 

Lamb, joints of, denoted ...180 
Lamb, time required for 

cooking 130 

Lamb, hind-quarter of, to 

roast ..'. 130 

Lamb, leg of, to force 130 

Lamb, neck of, to boil ... 131 
Lamb, breast of, to stew 

with peas 131 

Lamb, fore-quarter of, to 

roast 131 

Lamb's head and appurte- 
nances, to dress 131 

Lambert, Daniel 837 

Lam p shades, designs for ... 48 

Lard, to make 295 

Larks and other small birds, 
tostew 3^5 

LiOW^ «af ••• ••• ••• ••* «•• 0£D 

Leaf of life (tale) 182 

Leap-ftrog (game) 8W 

Leaping, directions for ... 166 
Leg of mutton piece, to pot 68 
Lemonade, portable, recipe 

1 or ... ^o9 

Lemon cheesecakes, to make 183 
Lemons, to preserve in jelly 287 
Lesson in itself, sublime 

(poetry) 123 

Libraries for the poor 362 

Life doubled by the economy 

of time 806 



Lift a bottle with a straw 

(trick) ... .>. .*• Svl 

Light* irradiation of; ex- 
plained 8SS 

Light,, influence of, upon the 

constitution 315 

Lights influeneeet on fMiagtt 9H 
Likeness, th» (Ibrfint gaate) 6 

Lity, the (poetry) 29$> 

Linen, to mark 904 

Lines for fistainf^, to choose 30? 
Liniment, volatiie, to pre- | 
pare ... ..• ... ... ... s^ 

Linseed tea 9t 

Uquor plumbi, to apply- ... 364 i 

Live for somethiog S8S 

Liazy, lines to Stf6 

iiObster sauce, to maki)' ... 194 

Lobster salad 196 

Lobsters, to ohooae 196 

Lobsters, to stew 196 

Longevity, statistics of ... 147 
Longevity, instances of ...147 
Looking-glass, experiment 

with 10l> 

Lover's wishes, tko (poetry) 18» 
Low -billing, aesuriimon of 116 
Lungs, sottodnesi of 388 

Macaroni souik to maiie ... 339 

Mackarel, to eaoose 196 

Mackarel, to boil 196 

Mackarel, to sou.se 19S 

Mad dogs, remedy for 286 

Madness in cats ... 221 

Magic circle (game) 358 

Magical amputation (trick) 960 

Make a beginning 179 

Males, how trapped 117 

Man, the, whom nobody 
eould benefit, andtheman 
whom nobody oould m- 

jure (tale) 41 

Man and woman, relative 

position of 800 

Mange in dogs. Highland, 

cure for 271 

Mantel-pieces, low, inc(»i- 

veniencc»of 819 

March for the bo^^s and 

jm ll lO ••• •■• ••• ■»• ••• V^f 

March, things in season ... T09 

March, phenomena of 119 

March winds, peculiarity 

''4 ••• •■• •*• ••• ••• ••• A* » 

Marmalade of pears 211 

Marrisgo vow, the (poetry) 139 
Marriage ring, ^mbolised 394 

Marrow bouess to buil 70 

Mary Wilton (tale) 101 

May for the boj's and girls... 165 

May, things in season 765 

May, phenomena of 173 

Meals, stated times for ... 15 
Meals, intervals b(4ween ... 82 

Meaales, nature of 149 

Measles, symptoms of 149 

Measles, malignant 159 

Measles, treatment of 178 

Medical notice ... 148 

Medlar jelly, to make 386 

Melancholy truism 362 
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Men and womeii, Batudres oi, 

contrasted 23 

Metal, bright reflection 4>f 1U4 
M^tal, dar^ why non-pe- 

flective 104 

Mice-field and garden, how 

trapped 117 

Mice-haunts S02 

Milk of roses, to make 221 

Milk soup, to make 340 

Milk pans, to ko^ sweet ... 287 

Mince pies, to make '30 

Mince pies without meat, to 

maKo • ..a ... oO 

Mince pie of lemon .. ... 30 

Mint sauce, to make 181 

Mirrors, reflection of 104 

Mistletoe, desolation of ... 2 
Mistletoe, as a kissing iMish 2 

Monks of old (poetry) 2C5 

Month, the xnenkorial ixaea 

\9XX ••• •■• ••• ••■ «•• ••• I fJO 

Monsoon, itature of 120 

Moon, has it an atmosphere 157 

Moor game, to dress 27 

Moselle, sparkliag. to make 211 

Mullets, to choose 358 

Mullets, to boil 358 

Mullets, to broil 838 

MuDets, to fry 353 

Mushrooms, to choose ... .355 
Mushroom catsup, to xasJoi 33«i 
Mutton, shoulder of, to boil 39 
Mutton, saddle of, to dress 71 
Mutton, saddle of, to carve 7] 
Mutton, and all i^ uses ... 105 

Mutton, to choose 105 

Mutton, time required for 

cooking 106 

Mutton, haunch of, to roast 106 
Mutton, haunch ot, to roasA, 

another way IOC 

Mutton, to hash, venisou 

fashion, without onions ... 100 

Mutton, to harrico 107 

Mutton chops, to cook ... 108 
Mutton, to bash, iji the 

hom^way 106 

Mutton, saddle of, to reast }0<) 
Mutton, Ic^of, to roast ... 107 
Mutt(m, leg of, to boil ... 107 
Mutton, leg of, boiled with 

cauliflowers and spinach 107 
Mutton, leg of, stufi^ with 

oysters ... 307 

Mutton cutiets, to cook .„ 107 
Mutton, shoulder of, to 

roast a07 

Mutton, shoulder ^ to boil 107 
Mutton, loin of, to roast ... 1 07 
Mutton, wmaesot, |«aiits ef 108 
Mutton, breast el, to boil ... lOS 
Mutton, hnnsl of, eollared 108 
Mutton, ueek of, to boU ...108 
Mutton, nhoulder of, novel 

method of flookiiv .206 

Mutton broth, te anafaa .... 4ibl 
Mutton kmoikk for aiok 

people, to make •^•Wl 

XajpideMiX»«de9ta|i amtm 

IOjTv..^ •«* •«• ••• •«■• «■• VtS 



Naturalist, the (forfeit 

game) .^ 6 

Nose, bleeding at, remedy 

lor ■•• •■• ..• .«• ••• ■•• tiiS 
November, things in season 

in ... ... «mo 

November for the boys and 

girls 358 

November, phenomena of ... 366 

Oats, the best, are always 

tlio cheapest 365 

October for the boys and 

girls ... ... (580 

October, things in season ... 341 
October, phenomena of ... 31i8 
Oh, the time when we went 

maying (poetry) .327 

Old woman's story 253 

One thing at a time 55 < 

Onions for stock gravy, to 

Out? <v ••• «•« •■• »•• ••« o/ 

Onions, to fry 40 

Onion sauce, the best ... «. 198 

Onions, to pickle 232 

Onions, Spanish, to pickle... 262 

Onion soup, to make 339 

Oranges, tt> preserve, in jelly 287 

Oyster sauce 89 

Oysterwager 334 

Ox-heart, to roast 68 

Ox- tail soup, to make 86 

Ox-heart, to hash 68 

Ox- tongue, to pickle ... .-. 69 

Ox-tongue, collared 69 

Ox-cheek soup, to make... 70 

Ox-kidneys, to broil 71 

Ox- tail soup, to make 340 

F's and pea soup (allitera- 
tive stanza) Ill 

Pain in pleasure (poetry) ... 361 
Painters, impressment of ... 156 
Painted glass, to prevent 

injury to, by moss 239 

Pancakes, with snow, to 

make 30 

Pancake, common, to make 264 
Pai I cakes, Northampton- 
shire, to make 264 

Parlour magic 358 

Parsnips, to preserve 32 

Par-triages, to dress 27 

Partridges, to carve 27 

Partridges, to choose 355 

Partridges, to roast 355 

Pastiles, aromatic 337 

Pastime, a new, "that re- 
minds one" (to .play) ...109 
Patchwork sola cushion {U- 

ItistraUouJ 

Patchwork quilt (ilkiatrm- 

tionj ... ... ... 

Patchwork patterns for 
OvHiJiers... ... ... ... a,. 

Patchwork tabto cloth 

Patchwork quilt ... 

Pea-soap, to makA ^ ^ 
Peg-in-the-ring, to plsy ... 
Pe^-top, directions Jbr «pln- 

wAllJ^ •«• ••• ••■ ••• ««« 

{■lerry, to make ... «« «, 



224 

27 

27 

?.55 

355 



- 176 



177 

304 
S86 
336 
^39 
134 

134 



Pwry, still, to make 

Pheasant, to carve 

Pheasant, to roast 

Pheasants, to choose 

Pheasants, to roast 

Phenomenon of all pheno- 
mena (game) 

Philosophy, practical 

Physiciu organisation, its 
mysteries 

Piccalillo, or Indian pickle, 
to prepare 

Pie, larab, to make .« ... 

Pie, pork, with apples. 

Pie, giblet, to make 

Pie, rabbit, to make ... ... 

Pigeon, to carve 

Pi»?eon pie, to make .., ... 

Pigeons, in surprise 

Pigeons, to stew ^. 

Pig-feeding, statistics of ... 

Pig, roasting, to dress 

Pig, roast, to carve 

Pig's feet and ears, souse for 

Pig's head, to dress 

Piles, ointment for 

Pills, strengthening, recipe 
for 

Pipes, fireezing of, to pre- 

V CUV ■■• ••« ••• ••.« ««t 

Pith dancers 

Plaice, to boil, in gi-avy 
Plants, distribution of 

Plants, structure of 

Plants, ft.;nctions of 

Plants, skeleton, to instruct 193 
Plants, to preset ve, frovL 

irosi; ... ..« •«• ... ««, 

Plovers, to choose 

Plovers, to dress 

Plum pudding sauce, recipe 

for 
Plum-pudding sauce. Dr. 

Kitchener's 

Plum fool, to make 

Poetic numbers (fotf»t 

gamej ... ... ... ... ... 

Poised coin (trick) 

Pomatum rosemary 

Pop-gun, to use 

Pork, le^ of, to dress, a 

favourite way 131 

Pork, to boil 294 

Pork, to roast 294 

Pork, chine of, to stuff. 294 

Pork chops, to cook 294 

Pork, to pickle .„ 294 



358 
157 

817 

263 

131 

223 

232 

268 

27 

89 

76 

183 

65 

72 

78 

76 

295 

32 

238 

31 
381 
194 
174 
174 
176 



296 
355 
865 

12 

12 
200 

7 
359 
221 
185 



Pork, directions for choosing 294 
Pork, different joints of ... 294 
Potatoes, to cook ... „. ... 89 
Potatoes, fh>sen, to revive ... 301 

Poultices, to make 363 

Poultry, to roast ... „. ^ 25 
Poultry, to choose ... ... 854 

** Pour in knowledge 

gentiy"... , ^ ... M2 

Presentiments (a taSe) ^. 289 
Preserving, general instruc> 

tions for 214 

Prize of t«n g»iwa« ^Ifeved 

^ytheedlfaor .... .... ^ t9 

Prozlesskm^cbnoeof .... ^ 14 
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Profit and loss 383 

Progress of the human mind 326 
Proteus Cupid (game to 

play) 247 

Proverbs, a string of 265 

Prudence, the end of 122 

Puddings, Christmas, 

recipes for 10 

Pudding, Ingoldsby, Christ- 
mas, to make 10 

Pudding, Miss Acton's own 

Christmas, to make 10 

Pudding, Mrs. Bundle's 

plum, to make 10 

Pudding-cloths, to wash ... 11 
Puddings, good, how an old 

lady secured 11 

Pudaing, meditation on a . . . 11 
Puddings, humorous 

thoughts upon 12 

Puddings, with snow, to 

make Si) 

Puddiug-sauce, teetotal ... 12 
Pudding, Yorkshire, to 

ULlnK-v •>* ••« •■• ••■ ••■ 0«/ 

Pudding, lark, to make ... $9 
Pudding, roll, to make ... 40 
Pudding, Brackly, to make 73 
Pudding, American, to make 109 
Pudding, custard, to make 133 
Pudding, apple, an incom- 
parable 200 

Pudding,sausage,withapple 

and onion 218 

Puddings, hog's, to make ... 132 
Pudding, lemon, to make ... 233 
Pudding, veal suet, to make 264 
Pudding, batter, to make ... 264 
Pudding, oatmeal, to make 264 
Pudding, a, fine boiled rice, 

to make 264 

Pudding, common currant, 

to make 264 

Pudding, an excellent plum, 

to make 264 

Pudding, apple, to make ... 264 

Pulsation, human 29S 

Pumpkin, preserved 198 

Puss in the corner (to play) 68 
Puzzle (a piece of worldly 

wisdom) 8 

Puzzle (orthographical 

enigma) 8 

Puzzle (a piece of worldly 

wisdom), answer to 9 

Puzzle (orthographical 

euigma), answer to 9 

Puzzle (geometrical) 59 

Puzzle (geometrical), solu' 

tion of 66 

Puzzle (in French) 334 

Quarrels, to prevent 160 

Query, a 200 

Quei7* ft ^^ 

Quiet lodger, the (forfeit 

QCBiuGy ■•• ••• ••■ •»• ••• O 



Sabbits, young, rolled ... 74 

Sabbits, how trapped 114 

^bbits, how snared 116 

^-^-Mts, how netted 116 



Babbit, to boil 

Babbit^ boiled, sauce for 

Babbit, to roast 

Rabbit on the wall 
Bags, conversion of ... 
Bain, cause of. 



231 
232 
232 
333 
156 
139 



Bain, extraordinary falls of. 140 
Bain, local peculiarities of 140 
Bain in tropical regions ... 140 
Baiu, where unknown ... 140 
Bainwater taps, advantages 

of lft7 

Baiuy days, average number 

y^^ ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• ml" 

Baspberry vinegar, to make 326 

Baspberryjam 337 

Raspberry cream, to make... 239 

Beason why 104 

Beflectedheat and primary 

heat contrasted 104 

Beflectors of heat, the best 104 
Reflectors of heat, why bad 

absorbers 106 

Befuse of London, value of 166 
Refuse of the United King- 
dom, valueof 156 

Belation of the senses 236 

Beputation 143 

Reverie (poetry) 853 

Bhubarb lozenges 32 

Bobin redbreast, anecdote of 111 
Bods for fishing, to preserve 307 
Bods for fishing, to choose... 307 

Hoots, to preserve 819 

Bose- water, to compound ... 221 
RufiPd and rei^s, to dress ... 336 
Running, directions for ... 165 

Russian caviar 342 

Rust, to prevent 31 

Bust from steel, to remove 32 

Sailing packet, the old Irish 365 

Salmon, crimp, to boil 133 

Salmon, to pickle 192 

Salmon, to choose 194 

Salmon, to boil 194 

Salmon, to broil 195 

Salmon, in cases 195 

Salmon, to bake 195 

Salmon, to pot 195 

Salmon, to dry 202 

Sal mon, to pickle 204 

Salmon, to pickle, another 

way ... ... ... ao 1 

Salmon fishing 296 

Sauce, white, to make 37 

Sauces, colouring for 40 

Saucepans, why partly black 104 
Saucepans, why partly bright 104 
Sausages, Spanish, to make 295 
Sausages, pork, to make ... 295 

Scald, remedy for 200 

Scalds, remedy for 343 

Scarlet fever, symptoms of 205 
Scarlet fever, treatment of 205 
Scarlatina, malignant, symp- 
toms of 206 

Scarlatina, malignant, treat- 
ment of. 206 

Scotch farmer's daily bill of 

iAFOv** ••■ ••• ■•• ••• #•» Olvl 

Sea»depthof «.. 168| 



See-saw (game to play) ...136 
Self - supporting bridi^e 

(trick) 361 

September, things in season 296 
September for the boys and 

giris ... ... ... ... ... o'n 

September, phenomena of SU 

Servants, hiring of 318 

Seven in two 334 

Shadow buff (to play) ... 94 
Sheep's tongues, (in papers) 74 
Sheep's head broth, to make 108 

Sheep-fold 334 

Sheep-skins, to cure, with 

the wool on 316 

Shuttlecock, to make lOO 

Silk and silk-worms 144 

Silk-worms, substitute for . . . 144 
Silk-worms, natural history ^ 

"^ ••• •*• •*•• ••• ••• ••• X4J 

Silk-worms, annual produce 

^» ••• •■• ••« ••• ••■ ••• x40 

Skating, directions for 16 

Skating, advice and pre- 
cautions on 18 

Skin wash, recipe for 285 

Skip-jack (to play) 56 

Skipping rope 67 

Sliding, instructions in ... 18 

Smalltalk 123 

Small-pox, symptoms of ...233 
Small-pox, treatment of ... 234 
Smoking, a woman's ideas 

^^^ •■■ ••• ■•• ■•• ••• •■• JbI.0 

Snails, destruction of 335 

Snipe, to carve 27 

Snipes, to dress 27 

Snipe, to roast 355 

Snow, beauty of 64 

Snow, nature of 64 

Snow, protective qualities of 78 
Snow, red, description of ..'. 78 
Snow, experiments with ... 78 

Snow, why white 78 

Snowballs, a fiBw words 

about 93 

Snow giant, to construct ... 93 
Snow castle (game to play) 93 
Snow tai^et, exercise with 94 

Soapsuds, recovery of 155 

Solar heat, how disposed of 105 

Soles, to cnoose 195 

Soles, to stew 195 

Soles, to try 195 

Soles, to firicasee 195 

Song of the labourer 331 

Soon tired (game) 359 

Soot in kettles, why bad ... 104 

Sound, nature of 222 

Soup, mock turtle, to make 132 
Soup, lobster, to make ... 132 

Soup, pumpkin 222 

Soup, giblet, to make 231 

Spiders web, medical vir- 
tues of 338 

Spirits of the past (poetry) 215 

Spirits, to make 364 

SponjBe-cake,tomake 13 

Sprain, cure for 32 

Spy (game) 330 

Square hole ftnd ivund 
stopper.., .., ... .., ... 334 
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Stars, shooting, explanation 

^/& ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« AV 

stars, number of 16S 

Stars, I would be with thee 

to-night 827 

Starch firom iratatoes, to 

prepare 203 

Steel-traps, description of... 114 
Stings oiinsects, remedy for 816 
Stir the batter (game to 

play) 167 

Stock-pot, to prepare 85 

Stones useful m fields 289 

Stoops to conquer (forfeit 

^SOlv^ ■•« ••• ••• ••• •«• ^ 

storms, theory of 813 

Strawberry Jam, to make ... 251 
Strawberries, to preserve 

whole 289 

Stuffing, for goose 26 

Stuffing, for duck 26 

Stuffing, for roast turkey ... 26 

Stuffing, for veal 26 

Stuffing,forfowl, &c. 26 

Sucker, the explanation of... 136 
Sugar, to clariiy, for pre- 

serves ... ... ... ... *... jsou 

Sun's heat, influence of ... 77 
Sun's rsys, diffiiaion of heat 

from 105 

Sun's rays, influence of on 

theair 106 

Sunburns, to remove 271 

Sunstroke, treatment for ... 344 

Superficial knowled^ 851 

Suspended animation, to 

fvKat? vv ••« •■• •■• ■•• •■• v9 Y 

Swallows, services of 110 

Swallows, habits of 348 

Swallows, fiight of 848 

Sweet sauce, to make 40 

Sweetbreads, to fiy 164 

SwellinKS, remedy for 346 

Swifts, nabits of 349 

Swine fifttteniug,rottenwood 

■Jva ••• ••• ••« ••• ••• ••■ fiOO 

Swimming, instructions in 2ii7 
Swimming, anecdotes of ... 211 

Take feathersout of an empty 

handkerchief (trick) ... 359 
Talk with time (poeti^) ... 65 

Talkers, folly of 20 

Tea-cake, to make 13 

Teal, to dress 354 

Teapot of bright metal, ad- 
vantages or. 108 

Teapot, earthenware, supe- 
riority of 104 

Teapot, metal, on the hob... 104 
Teetotaller, the (forfeit 

^WtUMKM •■• ■■■ •■• ■•• ••• O 

Tee-to-tum 331 

Tell your wife 21 

Temperature, annual, how 

determine 14A 

Temperature in England ... 140 

"ThatwiUdo" 82 

Thermometer, the explana- 
tion of 28 

Think of a number (game to 
piayj ••« ,«, %,t ••• «•• 87 



Think, instructions how to... 100 
Thinking in town and 

country 319 

Things to be found out ... 21 

Things thrown away 156 

Thunder, nature of 284 

Thunder, to calculate dis- 
tance of 286 

Timber, time for felling ... 223 
Tinder-box, the old, reflec- 
tions concerning ... ..160 
Tipe (form of trap) de- 
scribed 116 

Tobacco a pauacea for 

horses ssvs 

Tom Tiddlers' ground 

(gpame) 881 

Tomato sauce, to prepare ... 108 

Tomato salad 206 

Tomato catsup 216 

Tomato, best way to dress... 222 

Toothache, cure for 82 

Touch (game) 330 

Trap, bat, and ball, to play. . . 66 
Trap, bat, and ball, anti- 
quity of 57 

Trapa for birds, with horse- 
hair loops 116 

Trapping birds, quadrupeds, 
fish, vermin, &o. 



Trapping, necessity of. . . 

• vCMA •■■ ••• ••• «•• 



112 
118 

Tree lead 22 

Tree tin 22 

Tripe, to boil 69 

Tripe, to fry 70 

Tripod of pipes (game) ... 361 

Trout, to cnoose 196 

Trout, to broil 198 

Trout, small^ to fry 196 

Trout, to boil 196 

Turkey, to roast 25 

Turkey, poults, to roast ... 25 

Turkey, to carve 26 

Turkey, sauce for, to make ... 118 
Turkey cock, to choose ... 863 
Turkey hen. to choose ... 863 

Turkey, to boil 353 

Turkey, to stew, brown ... 868 
Turkey, to roast,with oysters 368 

Turkey, to hash 854 

Turbot.tofry 194 

Turbot, boiled in gravy ... 194 

Turbot, to choose 194 

Turbot, to boil 194 

Twelfth night, customs on... 3 

Twelfth cake, to make 80 

Twirl the trencher (forfeit 

gViUaw/ ■•• ••« •«• ■«« as« 4 

Two preachers, the (poetry) 157 

Vapours, infiuence of, on 

tneair 122 

Vapours, nature of 140 

Variable truss of hay 884 

Varnish for baskets 31 

Varnish for pictures ... ... 82 

Varnish, blue, copal 32 

Veal and all its uses 161 

Veal, to choose 161 

Veal, difTeront joints of ... 161 

Veal, stock, to make 161 

Veal, knuckle of, to boil ... 161 



Veal, knuckle of, to boil, 

another way 161 

Veal, to roast 161 

Veal, breast of, to stew ... 161 
Veal, neck of, to stew, with 
cdoFjf ••« ••• ••• ••• 9^9 X ox 

Veal, breast of, to stew, with 

peas or asparagus 161 

Veal, knuckle of. to hash, 
Northamptonshire way... 161 

Veal, fillet of, to stew 162 

Veal, to fdcasee 162 

Veal, to harrico 162 

Veal, cold slices of. to cook 162 
Veal, breast of, in hodge 

podge 162 

Veal, breast of, collared ... 162 
Veal, loin of, to serve, a fa- 
vourite wi^ 168 

Veal, dressed with rice ... 168 
Veal coUops, to prepare ... 168 

Veal cutlets, to dress 168 

Veal olives, to prepare 168 

Veal, fHed, with lemon ... 163 

Veal, to hash 164 

Veal, to mince 164 

Veal, to pot 164 

Veal ham, to cure 164 

Veal broth, to make 341 

Vegetable life, observations 

^/u •■• •»• ••• •■• ••• ••« ^v a 

V^etables, preservation of 819 
Venison, mock, to dress ... 106 
Venison, to keep sweet, or to 
improve when nearchang- 

&XIK ••• ••« ••• •«• ••• ••• wUm 

Venison, haunch of, to roast 282 



Venison, to hash 

Venison, to choose 

Ventilation, hints on ... 
VermiceUi soup, to make 

Vice and virtue 

Vinegar, ftrom apples ... 
Vinegar and water, as 

beverage 

Violet powder, to apply 
Virtue without fear ... 



a 



282 
282 
154 
839 
159 
200 

287 
864 
3Id 



Wager, the (game) 368 

Walking, directions for ... 165 

Walnut catsup 198 

Walnuts, to pickle 232 

Wassail bowl, description of 3 
Watering plants, instruc- 
tions in 109 

Water bottle, to cleanse ... 200 
Water, preservation of ... 200 
Water-spouts, nature of .^ 219 
Weather, indications, af- 
forded by plants 303 

Weaver bird 347 

Weeding, industrious, by 

Flemish farmers 251 

Week's work, a (poetry) 
Weep no more (poetry) 
What is litto (poetnr) ... 
Whip-top (to play) ... 

Whirligigs 

Whirlwiuds, motion of 
Whitebait, winter 
White sauce, to make ... 
White sauce, to make ... 



20 
327 
316 
134 
382 
314 
88 
87 
19^ 
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\llii(e lauce, for poultxj or 

boiled veal 

'Whitesoup, without meafc, 

to make ... » 

Whitlows, euro of 

Whoop (wfcme) « 

Whvaadf because.. 

Widgeon, to dress 

Wife beating, its cause and 
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1. CHRISTMAS.— ChristmiuU the fes- 
tival of the Chriatian chnrchea, in comme- 
moration of oar Sarioar'i nativity, on the 
2StIi of December. It is celebrated in tie 
variora cbnrches bj Bpacial servicea; and it 




THi HOiLT (/ Aqm/bbum) 
a 3 frequent custom to decorate sacred 
edificn with InancUea of tbe holly, the 
mistletoe, tba cedar, and tbe pine. 



2. ChriBtmas takea iti name ftom Christ, 
and masi, tbe high mam of the Catholic 
chnrchee, by which the advent of tha Sa- 
yiour was celebrated. 

3. The origin of Chrlrtmas may be tboa 
briefly cTplained. The Greeks and the 
Ramans held a festival in honour of Satom 




;. {Vlie«m Album). (See 7>. 
which coiuiuenccd annually aboot the mid- 
dle of December. These festivals were 
cnlled Saturnalia, and during tbe daya of 
festivity alavea were reputed masters: they 
were at liberty to say what they pleased; 
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and it is said that they sat at table, 
and were waited npon even by their own 
masters. These festivities were of a very 
riotous nature. When Christianity dawned 
npon the world, its disciples sought to do 
away with heathen cnstoms and tbdr de- 
basing extravagmnciea. And they therefore 
instituted the festival of the nativity of 
Christ. 

4. The origin of Christmas, in our own 
country, dififers somewhat from the account 
abeady given of its origin in Rome. Here 
the ancient Druids held three grand festi- 
vals annually, commemorative of the re- 
spective idols, Thor, Frea, and Odin. Of 
these, the former, which represented the 
sun, and called the Prince of the Power of 
the Air, was celebrated with the most mag- 
nificence. It was to commemorate the cre- 
ation, and was kept at the winter solstice ; 
£ar that being the longest mght in the year, 
they assigned to It the formation of the 
world from primeval dax^ness, and called it 
Mother Night. The festival itself was de- 
nominated luel or Yeol, whence oor Tule, 
and was a season of universal enjoyment. 
When Christianity was introduced, in ac- 
cordance with the system of indulgences 
permitted by Gregofy I., this festival was 
traaisferred to the Nativity of Jesus ; and 
the lule feast aooordin^y, in the course of 
time, received the more suitable name of 
Christmas. 

[The history of Christmas would of itself form 
a pleasing volume. We have civen the few pre- 
ceding particulars, beoause the mind is more 
easily impressed with knowledge when it is ex- 
dtea by any oircumstances that can render that 
knowledipe interesting. Everyone who enjoys 
the fiBstivity of Christmas should know why, 
at this season, we so universally give ourselves 
to meny-making.] 

5. CSnistmoB in the olden time was ob- 
served in a manner widely different from 
the present. The difference arose chiefly 
from the constitution of sodety, which in 
early. days presented a wide contrast from 
the present time. Each parish had an offi- 
cer, who was designated "The Lord of 
Misrule,'' and wlH»e duty it was to direct 
the Christmas fttes^ and the festival of 
Christmas was celebrated with plays, 
masques^ grand spectacles, games, dances, 
and romps. Instead of masters waiting 
npon their servants, they mixed with them, 
gave them hearty fere, and for a time for- 
got the distinctions of rank. 



6. THE HOLLY.— The holly is a bean- 
tiful and well-known evergreen, of the ge- 
nus Ilex, which includes several species. 
Its name is supposed to be a modification of 
holy, as early writers speak of it as a holy 
plant or tree. It probably derived this 
appellation from, having been used to adorn 
holy places, and from the fact that' its 
red berries are in perfection about the time 
of the festival of Christmas. The wood of 
the holly is the hardest of all white wood, 
and it is much used for purposes of mlay ing, 
&c. In Germany the holly is termed 
ChrUtdom; in Denmark, Christthorn ; in 
Sweden, Christtom ; and it has other names 
in various countries, all signifying that it 
is a plant adopted as a holy emblem. 

7. THE MISTLETOE.— The mistletoe is 
a parasitic plant, growing on trees, and its 
history is peculiarly interesting. From its 
habit of growing npon trees, it was formerly 
thought to be a vegetable excresoence, but 
it has been ascertained to be propagated by 
the white seeds or berries, which are con- 
veyed by the missel thrush from the mistle- 
toe to other trees. It is supposed that the 
viscous juice of the berry adheres to the 
beak of the bird, and that in striking his 
beak against the bark of trees to free him- 
self from the berry, he propagates the 
plant ; for if the berry sticks to a smooth 
part of the bark it will take root, and 
sprout out the next winter. Among tho 
Druids the mistletoe was held as a sacred 
plant, because they reverenced the number 
three, and the leaves and berries are found 
frequently in clusters of three. It also 
grows upon the Oak, and this being a tree 
sacred to the Druids, doubtless gave them 
another cause of veneration for the mistletoe. 
At the end of each year the Druids marched 
in solemn procession to gather the mistletoe 
from the sides of a stately oak; they then 
presented the mistletoe to Jupiter, invoking- 
the blessing of that deity, and inviting all 
mankind to assist tbem, exclaiming : " The 
new year is at hand ; gather the mistletoe !*' 

8. THE MISTLETOE AS A KISSING 
BUSH.— That oracle of all out-of-the-way 
information. Notes and Queries, has searched 
in vain for a satisfactory account of Why 
the mistletoe came to be adopted as a kiss- 
ing bush ? But Mr. AHVed Crowqnill has 
given a fan<^iM interpretation of the cir- 
cumstance in the following Hues : — 
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** The -winteT oame, poor Ciqiid fled. 

His viiuKS were wet aud drippiog ; 
His bed of roses withered quite, 

Twas so severe and nippmg. 
H« neyar slipped so oft before^ 

Though never sure his footing; 
His fingers were quite blue with cold, 

'Twas useless trying shooting. 

** So to Ma Venus off he sped. 

Complaining sadly to her 
That victims were so scarce on earth— 

Thev never had been fbwer. 
He told his tale, all drowned in tears 

Which froze as they were dropping. 
And on his cold imd marble cheek 

Like pearls of parice were stopping. 

" Fair Tenns seized the precious gifk, 

And quickly so disfmsed them, 
She into one small fairy branch 

Of Mistletoe composed them. 
* Let thos fbr ever be,' cried she, 

* The talisman of misses ; 
And you'll find victims fiist enough. 

For your great trap is kisses.* *'^ 

[The music is published by Jullien, Begent- 
strcet.3 

9. THE YULE LOa.— Yule being the 
ancient name of the Christmas festivd, the 
large log burnt on the Christmas fire ob- 
tained the name of the Yule log. 

10. THE WASSAIL BOWL.— This was 
a larsre drinking vessel, in which our Saxon 
forefathers drank health to each other in 
their public entertainments, exclaiming, 
•* Waes h»V' or " Health be to you !" It 
was a Saxon custom to go about during 
Epiphany (10) singing a carol, drinking the 
health of the inhabitants, and collecting 
alms to replenish the bowl. Hence arose 
the present system of carol singing, Christ- 
mas waits, Christmas boxes, Christmas 

<|Tp <fec &iC 

IL EPIPHANY (AND TWELFTH 
NIGHT^ is a Christian festival held on the 
twelfth day after Christmas, January the 
Sixth, in honour of the greeting of our 
Savioui by the wise men. It is a custom in 
families to divide plum cakes on the even- 
ing of this day, which is called Twelfth 
Night, and to draw lots for imaginary cha- 
racters, which are to be sustained through- 
out the evening. 

12. MODERN CHRISTMAS. -. The 
Christmas of the present time is marked by 
very different features to those which dis- 
tinguished the festivals of bygone times. 
Baochanafian revelry and grotesque fetes 
have given way to religious services, family 
gatherings, friendly parties, convivial games, 
Christmas waits, and pantomimes at the 



public theatres. The press lends its aid to 
render the season interesting. Tke Ilhtg- 
trated News comes out with a double num« 
ber, filled with appropriate illustrations. 
If Charles Dickens gives us no Christmas 
story in the book form, he speaks to ns in 
Household Words, And every newspaper 
and magazine t\r mghout the kingdom will 
be found to have its Christmas story, or its 
Christmas lore, and the " Poets' Corners" 
will give ample evidence of the reigning 
influence of "Father Christmas." It is 
regarded, and very wisely, as a season of 
mutual forgiveness, and of renewed hope ; 
and the most practical suggestion ibr good 
which we can offer under this head is, that 
we should ••forgive our enemies" before 
another year may dawn upon us, and ex- 
amine ourselves strictly upon the pointy 
and pray to Almighty God for his help and 
gui^mce in the fature. Having done this, 
we may participate with joy in the innocent 
festivities of the season, as a help to which 
we give some Games, Enigmas, Charades, 
and Conundrums (14). 

13. THE ETIQUETTE OP CHRIST- 
MAS PARTIES.— Etiquette is less rigid 
at Christmas than at any other season of 
the year. Christmas parties, being mtend- 
ed for the re-union of relations and inti- 
mate friends, it would be a gross mistake to 
uphold those rigid laws of fashion which 
govern other entertainments. The good 
things provided by the host and hostess 
should be more homely than upon other occa- 
sions ; and there shoald be a marked hearti- 
ness in their demeanour towards those whom 
they entertain. Those who assemble may be 
more free in their intercourse than upon 
ordinary occasions, the good wishes of the 
season being upon every tongue. Dress 
should be less displayed now, than at the 
fashionable parties that will commence 
about the middle of January. At a 
Christmas party everybody should cheer* 
fally join in the most simple pastimes. 
Old A^Q and Youth should shake hands and 
unite in the general mirth. A Christmas 
should be an era in everybody's history, and 
it should be our especial pleasure to con- 
tribute by each word and act to the happi- 
ness of those around us. 

14. CHRISTMAS GAMES.— It is a 
very difficult thing to describe in print the 
various games known as •'Christmas,*' or 
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*' Parlour Qames." And further, their 
variety and numher is so great that they 
would fill a moderate volume. We intend, 
therefore, at present to give half-a-dozen 
games that we consider most appropriate to 
Christmas, and which will be sufficient to 
afford a merry evening wherever they 
may be adopted. And having given these, 
we shall enumerate about a dozen more, 
the rules for which we shall publish at a 
future time. We have frequently found at 
Christmas that these games are forgot- 
ten. Some one is asked to start a game, 
but nobody complies, because they have all 
forgotten their old amusements — "it was 
80 long ago," &c. — but no sooner has the 
name of one familiar game been started than 
memory comes to their aid, and soon the 
cheerful circle is alive with laughter. 

15. TwiBL THB Tbenchsb (Foffeit 
Oame\ — A wooden platter, or a plate, is 
brougnt in, and given to a person who is to 
be the leader. The leader then takes a name 
himself, and gives a name to each of the 
company, l^umbers will do, or the Chris* 
tian, or familiar names by which they are 
usually known, or the names of animals or 
fiowers may be adopted. Each person must 
be sharp enough to remember his or her 
name directly it is mentioned. Each per- 
son has a chair, and a large circle (the larger 
the better) is formed around the plate. 
The leader then gives the plate a spin, and 
calls out the name of the person who is to 
catch it. Leader then runs to his seat, 
leaving the plate spinning, and when the 
person nameid fails to catch the plate before 
it has done spinning, he or she must pay a 
forfeit, which must be held until all the 
players have forfeited. (See 22). 

rrhis same excites a great deal of merriment, 
and should be played in a spirited manner. The 
pHate shoidd be fairly spun, and the names dis- 
iinctly but quickly cahed out. A little strata- 
gem snould be emplo;^ed by looking towards one 
person, and thencaUing out the name of another 
quite unexjsectedly. JN obody should demur to 
pay a forfeit if fairly fined, and each person 
should remember his own forfeits.] 

16. The Knight op thb Whistle. 
— ^Tbis, though a very simple game, is one of 
the most amusing we have ever seen. The 
person who is to be made a Knight of the 
Whistle, must not have seen the game before. 
TTa ahould be asked if he has ever been made 

t of the Whistle ? If he answers 



"No!" his consent must be asked, and 
he must then be told to kneel down to re- 
ceive the knighthood. Some one must 
then sit down, and the knight kneeling 
rests his head in the lap of the person who 
is sitting, and all the persons gather round 
and pat gently on his back, while they re- 
peat these words : — 

Here we unite 

With fond deUght. 
The Bose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle, 

And with due state 

We now create— 
• The one who kneels Knight of the Whistle !" 

A wMstle and a piece of tiring, sotne 12 
to 14 inches long, ekould have been pre- 
viouslg prepared, and while the person has 
been kneeling down, it should be fastened 
to his back, by the button on his coat, or by 
the aid of a pin. This done, he should be 
told to listen to the sound of the whistle, 
that he may know it again. Some one 
should then sound the wMstle, and when 
the knight has confessed that he should 
know the sound again, he is told to stand 
up, and the company form a circle all around 
him. Then the fun consists of some one 
behind his back catching the whistle (with- 
out pulling at the string), and sounding it — 
dropping the whistle the instant it has 
sounded. The knight (having been pre- 
viously told that he is to catch the whistle) 
will jump round and probably seize hold of 
the hands of the person who sounded it, but 
at the same moment he will unconsciously 
have conveyed the whistle to those on the 
opposite side. And thus, the more aniious 
the knight gets, the more he embarrasses 
himself, because, at every turn, he conveys 
the whistle to some one behind him. This 
creates very good laughter. 

[Care should be taken not to have the string 
too long, or when the knight turns, the whistle 
will fly to the front of him, and he will dis- 
cover the trick. A very smaJl toy whistle, and 
one that is easily sounded, will be the best. 
But a small key will do, where no better can be 
had. Those who form the ring, should occa- 
sionally pretend to be passing the whistle from 
hand to hand. This game cannot be placed 
more than once of an evening, imless a visitor 
may happen to enter, who nas not seen it. 
Ladies, as well as gentlemen, may be made 
knights.] 

17. Catch the Rnra. — A good game to 

follow the preceding one, is catch the ring, 

as the company will have the opportunity 

of sitting down. The chairs are placed 

in a circle, just so far apart, that each per* 
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son sitting can easily reach the hand of 
another person on either side of him. One 
person stands in the middle of the circle. 
A piece of string with a wedding, or a larger 
ring of brass, upon it, is then tied, of a 
saffiident length to reach all round the 
ctrde, so that each person may catch hold 
of it. The players are then to slide the 
ring along the string, passing it from one 
to the other, and the game is, for the per- 
son who stands in the centre to try to catch 
the ring. When he catches it, the person 
with whom he finds it is to go into the 
centre. 

[Forfeits may be added to this game, if lyre- 
ferred, each person caught with the ring xyaylng 
forfeit.] 

18. Blmo) Man*8 Bufp. — This is a lively 
game, very well known, and one that will 
•do very well to follow " Catch the Ring," 
during which the company sat down. One 
of the company is blindfolded, and must 
then endeavour to catch another of the 
company, who is then to be blindfoldad, 
and so on in turn. It is usual to induct 
the blind-folded person by some such process 
as the following. He is led into the centre 
of the room, and some one addresnng him, 
while the company stand up round him, 
says: — 

" How many horses has your father got ?" 

He answers " Three !'* 
" What colour are they ?" 

He replies * Black, white, and Grey !'* 
** Then turn about and catch whom you may I" 

The fun then begins, and everybody must 

look oat for himself. When any one is 

caaght> all the company keep immediate 

silence, and the blindfolded person is to call 

out the name of his prisoner. If he makes 

a mistake, the prisoner must be liberated, 

and the sport recommenced. 

[This is a ca]>italga]ne, if played with modera- 
tion, and in a right spirit. There should be no 
unpleasant tricks played upon the blindmau. and 
everybody should take a share in the risk of 
being caught.] 

19. Thb DiTTCH OONCBBT. — This game 
will do to follow the preceding one, as all 
the parties again sit down. Each person 
makes a selection of an instrument— say one 
takes a flute, another a drum, a third the 
trombone, a fourth the piano, and each 
person must imitate in the best way he can 
the sound of the instrument, and the 
motions of the player. The leader of the 
band, commencing with lus instrument, all 



the others follow, tuning some popular tur, 
such as " Pop goes the Weasel,** ** Bobbing 
around,** **In the Days when we went 
Gipseying," or any other air. The fun 
consists in this, that the leader may take 
any instrument from either of the players, 
who must watch the leader, and take the 
instrument which he was previously playing. 
If he fails to do so, he pays forfeit Or if 
he makes a mistake, and takes the wrong 
instrument, he pays forfeit. Suppose A 
to be the leader, playing the vidlin, and B 
to be one of the band, playing the trom- 
bone. Directly A ceases to play the violin 
and imitates the trombone, B must cease 
the trombone, and imitate the violin, and 
immediately A returns to the violin, B must 
take the trombone, or whatever other instru- 
ment A was playing the moment before he 
took the violin. If he makes a mistake he 
pays forfeit. 

[This is a very laughable, though rather noisv 
game. It should not be continued too long. A 
Kood leader will soon be able to impose for- 
feits upon all the players]. 

20. The Hasmless Duel (Anew Game), 
— ^This will afford a great deal of amusement. 
A circle is formed, and all sit down but one 
person, who holds in his hand a cup with 
soap suds, and a tobacco pipe, or a large 
quill. He then calls one of the company, 
and tells him to go and pull somebody's 
nose — of course he does so making as much 
fun as possible the while. The person 
whose nose is pulled g^ts up and challenges 
his antagonist to a duel. Then they stand 
face to fiice, and the cup-holder blows a 
large bubble between their two faces, and 
then the one who succeeds in blowing the 
bubble into the face, or anywhere on the 
head of the other,'is considered the victor. 
This will exdte screams of laughter. Three 
or four bubbles between each pair of com- 
batants is considered sufficient to satisfy the 
highest sense of honour, and the cup-holder 
either challenges some one himself, or names 
another combatant to commit another insult. 
This may be made a forfeit game, by each 
person who is vanquished paying forfeit. 

[The pipe and suds should be obtained the 
morning before the part^. To make good suds, 
some soap should be cut iuto shavings, and put 
to dissolve in a Uttle hot water, and allowed to 
stand for some hours, so as to produce good 
elastic bubbles that will not easily break.] 

21. Six otheb Games. — The following 
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games will probably be remembered upon 
the mere mention of their names. " Sunt 
the Slipper** '* Mow do you lAke it? 
Where do you Like it ? arid When do you 
Like itr* "The Qig** otherwise caUed 
" The Traveller ** (in which a tale is told, 
and whenever allusion is made to the 
assumed name of any one of the players, all 
the company rise up and turn round, or 
fihifb to each other's seats). " The Mena- 
gerie ;** "Shadow Suff/'oxiA '' The Blind 
Pointer** 

[These are all capital games, and the rules of 
them may be found, hereafter, by referring to 
our Index.] 

22. TWENTY GOOD FORFEITS.— 
Here are some good forfeits to be usod in 
connection with the following games : — 

I. Pm Blow'd. — Blow a bubble, and 
catch it on the tip of your nose. — See 20. 

n. The Teetotaller, — The owner of the 
forfeit is to be blindfolded, and to be fed 
with water from a spoon until she guesses 
who is feeding her. 

III. Collinses Ode, — Give illustration of 
the passions, by holding a candle or lamp 
in your hand, and at the bidding of the 
forfeit- holder, make your face express, in 
the following order — smileai, tears, laugh- 
ter, hatred, love, terror. 

IV. Goody Two-shoes. — ^You are requested 

to take two chairs, and then place them 

back to back. Then take off your shoes 

and jump over them. 

[Tou will naturally suppose that ^ou are 
to jump over the CHAiB8,but it is only mtended 
that you shall jump over the shoes !j 

T. The Ind/ttstrious Apprentice going to 
Service, — 

[This is performed in the following way. The 
owner of the forfeit is asked what situation he 
will take. Perhaps he will say a carpenter. 
Then ask him how he will plane, and saw, and 
chissel, and hammer, &c., and he must go 
through all the motions, or he will not be en- 
titled io receive the forfeit. Any trade may be 
imitated in the same way.] 

Ti. The Boquef, — Choose Three Flowers. 

TAfter having chosen them, you are to go out- 
siae the door. Then those who are in the room 
are to decide unou which three persons shall re- 
present the three flowers you have chosen. 
Thus, suppose you have chosen the sweet Wil- 
liam, the lily, and tliejasmine, the company will 
decide that William lliomas shall be your sweet 
William, Hannah Smith your lily, and Mary 
Briggs your jasmine. Then when you return 
some one will ask you aloud, " what will you do 
with your sweet William/' and you, not know- 



ing what they luwe agreed to, might say, " Put 
it in water until it dies.'* ** What will you do 
with your lily ?"— " Put it in my hair when I go 
to a b%ll I" " What will you do with your jas- 
mine?"—" Place it between the leaves of a book 
until it is quite dry." Then the interpreter will 
tell you aloud that you must put Wimam Tho- 
mas into water until he dies ; that yoa must 
wear Hannah Smith in your hair at a ball, and 
that you must put Maiy Brings between the 
leaves of a book until she is quite diy. This, al- 
thoi^h mere nonsense, will exciie roars of 
laughter.] 

TU. The Adept, — ^Langh, then whistle ; 
cry, then whistle; cough, then whistle. 

Tin. The Naturalist. — Imitate six ani- 
mals — the dog, the duck, the cuckoo, the 
ci-ow, the donkey, and the unicorn ! 

[The last is intended as a puzzler.] 

IX. The Aspiring Orator, — Speak a 

brief sentence, sounding the H where it 

should not be sounded, and omitting it 

where it should be sounded. 

[You can escape in this way :— "I Hobject to 
*ave Hanything to do Hin such a manner. 'Ow 
would you like it ? Did you ever 'Ear of such 
aHidear 

X. T7m Quiet Lodger. — ^The person who 
owns the forfeit may be called upon to 
choose one or two musical instruments. 
Having done so, he may be requested to 
imitate them. 

XI. Stoops to Conquer, — Crawl around 
the room on all fonrs forwards, your ibrfeit 
shall then be laid upon the floor, and you 
must crawl backwards, to it, without seeing 
where it is placed. 

XII. The Likeness.'-^A lady may be 
called upon to put on a gentleman's hat, 
and give an imitation of the gentleman, or 
a gentleman may put on a lady's bonnet, 
&c. 

xm. Sit or Miss. — ^You are to be blind- 
folded, and turned around two or three 
times. Then you are to walk towards one 
of the company, and the handkerchief is to 
be taken off, that you may see the person 
you have touched. Then you are to kiss 
that person, and each alternate one all 
around the room. 

[This forfeit, if strictly enforced, will fre- 
quently excite roars of laughter.] 

XIV. The Sappy Couple. — Two forfeits 

may bo redeemed by two persons at once* 

They may be requested to whistle a duet, 

to dance a pcu de deux, or to see which can 

sing Rule Britannia (or aay other air, with 

words) the moat rapidly. 
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XT. The SEgoUst. — ^Propose your own 
health iu a compUmentary speech, and sing 
the nmsical honours. 

XVI. l^ot and Carry One. — Hold one 
ancle in one hand, and walk round the room. 

[Tliis is Boited only to gentlemen.] 

XTU. Sing one line of four different songs 
without pausing hetween them. 

Jit would lie well to find four lines .that 
brd hum ur taken consecutively, such as 
'* All rouud my hat," 
•' We saw the Frenchman lay;*' 
" Iict us speak of a man as we find him/* 
"Down where the aspens quivra* !'* 

XVIII. ** Sohson's Choice" — Bum a 

cork one end, and keep it clean the other. 

You are then to he hlind-folded, and the 

cork is to be held horizontally to you. 

You are then to be asked three times which 

end you will have ? If you say " right," 

then that end of the cork must be passed 

along your forehead ; the cork must then 

be tonied several times, and whichever 

end you say must next be passed down 

yonr nose; and the third time across your 

cheeks, or chin. You are then to be 

allowed to see the success of your choice. 

(7rhia win afford capital fun, and should be 
played fairly* to give the person who owns the 
forfeit a chance of escape. The end of the cork 
should be thoroughly well burnt. As a joke 
for Christmas time, this is perfectly allowable ; 
and the damp corner of a towel or handker- 
chief Mdll set all right. It should be allotted to 
a gentleman, and one who has a good broad 
and bare face.] 

XIX. Poetic Nunthers^ — ^Repeat a pas- 

sa^ of poetry, correcting the words 

aloud as your proceed, thus : — 

fFull (one) many (two) a (three) flower (four) 
is (five) bom (six) to (seven) fade (eight) unseen 
(nine) and (ten) waste (eleven) its (twelve) 
sweetness (thirteen) on (foiui^en) the (fifteen) 
desert (sixteen) au* (seventeen) ! This will 
prove a great Pimle to many, and afford oon- 
aiderable amusement. 

XX. Sush-a-hye Baby. — ^Yawn until you 

make several others in the room yawn. 

[This can be done well by one person who 
can imitate yawning well, and it vml afford in- 
describable mirth. It should be allotted to one 
of tiie male sex, with a lar^ mouth and a 
sombre or heavy appearance, if such a one can 
befCHindin the party.] 

These forfeitB it will be seen have each a 
separate name and number. Now a good 
plan woold be for a person who is to take 
an active part in the evening party to 
read them over during the day, and to be- 



come acquainted with them. Then, in 
allotting the forfeits, when they are called 
thus : — 
"Here's a peettt thiw©, Ain> a vbbt 

FBJBTTT THISra, AJTD WHAT SHALIi THE OWZTES 
OP THIS THING DO?" 

The person awarding the forfeits may call 
out "No. 1," «'No. 10," "No. 15," or any 
other number; or may say (which would 
be more amusing), " Sush a bye baby !" 
"Sobson*e Choice F* ** Dot and Cany 
One !" &c. The Corner Cupboard may be 
laid on the table to afford further expkna- 
tion of the forfeits, oac be held in the hand 
of the person who is holding up the forfeits 
while they are being cried, and this person 
can at once explain what is to be done. Jn 
this way the redemption of the forfeVts 
will go on freely, without stoppage or hesi- 
tation, and a capital evening's amusement 
be derived. 

23. TWENTY CONUNDRUMS, eoc/* 
of which is warranted to excite a la/ugh ! 

I. When was beef tea first manufactured 
upon a large scale in England ? 

II. When does a man devour a musical 
instrument ? 

III. Why is a pig's tail like a carvii^ 
knife ? 

IV. Why are crows the most sensible 
birds? 

V. What is the difference between the 
sun and bread ? 

TI. What kind of wine is both meat and 
drink ? 

Tii. Why should a man, when he's eating 
salt-fish on Grood Friday, take no egg-sauoe 
with it .P 

Till. Wliy is a soldier like a vine ? 

IX. Why is hot bread like a caterpillar P 

X. Wby is a short negro like a white 
man? 

XI. Which has most legs, a horse or no 
horse? 

XII. Why is a thief in a garret like an 
honest man ? 

XIII. Why is a man searching for the 
philosopher's stono like Neptune ? 

xiY. Why is a fender like Westminster 
Abbey? 

XV. Where did Charles the First's exe- 
cutioner lunch, and what did he take ? 

XVI. Why did the accession of Victoria to 
the throne throw a greater damp over Eng- 
land than the death of JEUng William? 
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xviu Why shoald a goaty man make his 
wiU? 

xyni. Why are bankrapts more to be 
pitied than idiots ? 

XIX. When may a gentleman's estates 
be said to consist of feathers ? 

XX. Why is a sailor like a member of 
Parliament ? (See 29.) 

24. PUZZLE.— A Piece oe Worldly 
Wisdom. — Young 16, 7, 13, I advise yon 
to 20, 12, 15, 5, 27, 11, to your 27, 20, 29, 
7, 4. 30, with 29, 19, 24, 27, 6, 7, 13, 8, 27 
—to 16, 17, 19, 7, the 16, 10, 15, 5 of your 

5, 12, 16, 27--to 26, 12, 30, 27, with the 
20, 17, 6, 9— to 19, 17, 5, and 29, 25, 12, 
11, 18, with 16, 21, 29, 27, 25, 17, 5, 26, 10, 
22— to aim at 23, 6, 27, 17, 5 things, but not 
to despise 20, 26, 5, 5, 20, 19 ones, because 
20, 12, 24, 27 itself, is 16, 17, 29, 7 up of 

16, 3, 16, 19, 28, 5, 1— to 15, 7, 5, 5, 20, 
27, your bills 21, 24, 5, 19, 28, and never to 
24, 3, 6, 14, 27, 5, this proverb which con- 
sists of thirty letters. (See 30.) 

25. PUZZLE, — OBTHOaSAPHICAL 

ENiaMA.— A Lesson foe Young Ladies. 
—Let your 19, 23, 12, 24, 2, 11, 31, be 15, 
17, 14, 30, 1, 21—1, 23, 9, 4—1, 35, 22, 2 
and free from 32, 7, 13, 9, 29— your con- 
versation 81, 21, 24, 31, 28, 16, 1, 29, and 
without 32, 2, 9, 23, 14, 30, 34, 4— your 3, 

17, 19, 32, 2, 11—19, 29, 2, 22—32, 8, 30, 
13, 29, 12, 3 and 5, 16, 1, 33, 15, 28, 24, 

15, Let not your 9, 34, 2, 31, 31 be 15, 18, 

6, 9, 4, but 12, 2, 8, 3 and 31, 6, 13, 36, 17, 
9 to your 11, 8, 14, 22. Be 22, 35, 24, 9 
to your 2, 26, 6, 18, 1, 31—16, 29, 12, 3, 1, 
17 to those 6, 14, 25, 21, 11, you, and 5, 

16, 33, 9, 28, 2, 12, 30 to your 32, 18, 7, 
20, 14, 86, 31. Thus you will obtain the 

17, 31, 3, 20, 29, 19 of your companions, 
and the 8, 32, 32, 7, 10, 16, 18, 36, 13, 5, 
24 of the wise. A sentence containing 36 
letters. fSee 91.J 

26. CHARADE. 

My FiBST is never out, you may rely ; 
My SECOND at a ball we oft espy ; 
My thied will do as well to solve charade, 
As when some great experiment is made ; 
Itfy whole at Waterloo and Cressy's field 
Was seen, and helped to make the foemeu 
yield. 
(See 33.) 

27. CHARADE. 
Ye Lovers, beware of my piest, 
If you'd 'scape matrimonial jars. 



But if hy misfortune you're cursed, 

With such source of connubial wars — 

To cure this inveterate ill. 

Of remedies divers I'd tell. 

Did not Shakespeare prescribe with great 

skill. 
And where could you learn them so well ! 
Should his means no contentment beget. 
Nor patience, nor time bring relief. 
Oh ! do not m^ second, as yet, 
To yourself, with your hopes or your gfrief— 
Who knows, if you live, and are kind, 
(Though of course 'tis a terrible blow). 
But Pate has my second behind, 
In store for the source of your woe. 
But Husbands ! whate'er be your dole 
If my SECOND you'll alter in meaning. 
It may be you'll visit my whole ; 
With envy, or sympathy beaming. 
But hush I such injurious thoughts 
And its f^e,— a misnomer besides; 
Though implied, do not whisper that ought, 
Of my FiBST, in my whole e er resides. 
Oh ! come then, ye Spouses that raise, 
Or are vexed by domestic unrest ; 
Unlearn your disconsolate ways. 
Example will teach you the best. 
Pair whole ! how thv beauty I'd raise. 
Were it needftil to do thee such wrong ; 
But thy learning, thy fare, and thy praise. 
Have been themes for far loftier song. 

[We have found this charade in an old scraiH 
book, but have been unable to alight upon tne 
answer to it. As it will interest lovers, hus- 
bands, and wives, we offer it to their rivalry, to 
see whether a lover, a husband, or a wife, will 
be the first to supply the answer.} 



28. 



ENIGMA. 



Oh ! source of all our joys, and all our woe, 
Type of Creation, in its mingled flow 
Of good and evil ; how may we receive, 
Thme all-productive name! should we not 

grieve 
That thou wert ever made so fttul. so fair; 
Por all the ills to which our flesh is heir. 
Prom thee arise— from thee our loss of wealtli, 
Poison to life, to happiness, to health. 
Prom thee our ruined hopes, firom thee the 

earth. 
Mourns its sad blight, its pestilence, and 

dearth. 
Change we the picture— and in thee behold 
Oh wondrous mystery ! blessings yet untold. 
Prom thee — ^we gain onr loss, for pain our ease, 
And the fjfreat med'cine for our sore disease. 
Hope spnngs exulting in the troubled breast, 
That still through thee, cur sorrows shall find 

rest. 
Life's charmers, too, who now onr cares be- 
guile, 
Now vex us with a frown, or with a smile. 
Present thy image, whether dark or fair. 
Reflect thy weakness, as thy grace they share. 
Still 'tis of thee, they brighten every scene, 
Nay, without thee, who knows if they had 

been; 
And, at that hour, when daylight dies away 
And the sun setting, sheds a mellower ray ; 
Or when the stars in heaven's deep azure 

gleam, 
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And dew-drops glisten in the moon's pale 

beam; 
When whispering lovers breathe the oft-told 

tale, 
Or wander slowly through the accustomed 

vale; 
We may not see thee there, yet still thy name. 
Springs to our lips, another, yet the same. 
(See 35). 



29. ANSWERS TO THE TWENTY 
CONUNDRUMS, 

I. Wlien Henry the Eighth dissolved the 
Pope^s huU, 

II. When he has a pianoforte. {Piano 
for tea,) 

ni. Because it is flourished over a ham ! 

IT. Because they never complain without 
caujs. 

y. The sun rises in the east, but bread 
rises with the yeast in it. 

VI. Old port, with a crust, 

vn. Because his appetite would get egg- 
sauce -ted ! {Exhausted.) 

YUI. Becaase he is 'listed, trained, has 
ten-drills, and shoots, 

IX. Because it's the grub that makes the 
hutter-fly, 

X. Because he's not a tall Hack, 

XI. A horse has four legs — no horse has 
five leys, 

XII. Because he is above, doing a wrong 
action, 

XIII. Because he's a sea king (seeking) 
what never was, 

xiT. Because it contains the ashes of the 
great, 

XY. He took a chop at the King's Mead. 

XYi. The King was missed (misf), while 
the Queen was raining (reigning). 

XYii. That he may have his leg at ease 
(legatees). 

xviii. Bankrupts are broken, while idiots 
ar3 only cracked, 

XIX. When they are all entails. (Sen- 
tails,) 

XX. Because he ensures his return by 
canvas. 



30. ANSWER TO A PIECE OF 
WORLDLY WISDOM. 

1 2 S 45 6 7 8 910 1112 13 U 15 16 17 18 19 
Short Reck oningsMake 

20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
Long Friends 



31. ANSWER TO THE ORTHOGRA- 
PHICAL ENIGMA. 
Let your ad orning be 
12 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
a meek and lowly 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
spirit 
31 32 33 34 35 36 

LET YOUB ADOBNma BS A MEEK AND 
QUIET SPIEIT. 



32. ANSWER TO THE CHARADE.— 
In-fan-try. 



33. ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA.— 
Eve. 

34. CHRISTMAS TREES.— The custom 
of having illuminated trees at Christmas, 
their branches laden with pretty little 
trifles as mementoes to be presented to the 
guests of the Christmas party, and to be 
cherished by them as remembrancers of a bye • 
gone Christmas, until another year come& 
round, is derived from Germany. It is a 
very poetical fancy, and is gaining ground 
in this country. A young fir is generally 
selected for the Christmas tree, and for & 
week before Christmas the daughters and 
sons of the family are husy engaged in in- 
venting and bringing together all sorts of 
curious things to hamg upon its branches* 
There are little presents of all kinds, 
crochet purses, bonbons, preserved fruits, 
alum baskets, charms, dolls, toys in 
endless variety, &c., distributed over the 
tree according to fancy ; and the whole is 
illuminated by a hundred little wax tapers 
which are lighted just before the guests are 
admitted to inspect the tree. This custom^ 
which is still new to us, dates as far back 
as Luther's time, aad is worthy of all con- 
tinuance. The fbllowing account of a 
Christmas tree is from Dickens's Houses 
hold Words, 1850 :— 

'*I have been looking on, this evening, at a 
merry company of children assembled round 
that pretty German toy, a Chrstmas Tree. 
The tree was planted in the middle of a great 
romid table, and towered high above their 
heads. It was brilliantly l^htedby a multi* 
tude of little tapers ; and everywhere sparkled 
and glittered with bright objects. There 
were rosy-cheeked dolls, hiding behind the 
green leaves; there were real watches (with 
moveable hands, at least,andan endless capacity of 
being wound up) danjriing flrom innumerable 
twigs; there were French-polished tables. 
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obairs, bedsteads, wajrdrobes, a eight-day clock, 
and various other arti(^les of domestic furniture 
(wonderfully made, in tin, at Wolverhampton), 
perched among the boughs, as if in preparation 
for some ftniy housekeeping ; there were jollv, 
broad-faced fittle men, much more aggreable 
in appearance than many real men— and no 
wonder, for their heads took oflT, and showed 
them to be full of sugar-plums ; there were 
fiddles and drums; there were tambourines, 
books, work-boxes, paint-boxes, sweetmeat- 
boxes, peep-show boxes, all kinds of boxes; there 
were trinkets for the elder girls,^ far brighter 
than any grown-up gold and jewels; there 
were baskets and pincushions in all devices; 
there were guns, swords, and banners j there 
were witches standing in enchanting rings of 
pasteboard, to tell fortunes; there were 
teetotums, humming-tops, needle-cases, pen- 
wipers, smelliiig-bottles, conversation-caards, 
bouquet-holders; real fruit, made artificially 
dazzlng with gold leaf; imitation apples, 
pears, and walnuts, crammed wtth surprises; 
m short, as a pretty child before me delightedly 
whispered to another pretty child, her bosom 
fHend, " There was everything and more.** This 
motley collection of odd objects, clustering on 
the tree like muno fruit, and fiashing back the 
bright looks mrected towards it from evei^f 
side — some of the diamond-eyes admiring it 
irere hardly on a level with the table, and a few 
were laoiguishing in timid wonder on the bosoms 
of pretty mothers, aunts and nurses— madea lively 
realisation of the fancies of childhood ; and 
set me thinking how all the trees that grow and 
all the things that come into existence on the 
eurth have their wild ad(»nuneiit6 at that well- 
remembered time." 

Before the tapers sre bomt out, tke 
gnesta all assemble aronnd the tree, and 
the souvenirs are taken off and presented 
to the guests whose names have either been 
previously appended to them, or at the 
discretion of the disfcribator. The tree is 
then set aside, and the Christmas games 
be^ (22). 

35. CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS. — At 

Christmas time good honsewives vie with 
each other in the production of paddings. 
We, therefore, offer for their assistance a 
selection of the very best receipts that can 
be obtained : — 

36. Ingoldsby Chbistmas PuDDnro. 
'■^fMUs Aet(m*8, JReceiptJ — Mix very tho- 
tonghly one pound of finely-grated bread 
with the same quantity of flour, two pounds 
of raisins stoned, two of currants, two of 
suet minced small, one of sugar, half n pound 
of candied peel, one nutmeg, half an ounce 
of mixed spice, and the grated rinds of two 
lemons ; mix the whole with sixteen eggs 
well beaten and strained, and add four 
glasses of brandy. These proportions will 



make three puddings of good siz^ each of 
which should be boUed six hours. 

Bread-crumbs, 1 lb.; flour, 1 lb.; suet, 
2 lbs. ; currants, 2 lbs. ; raisins, 2 lbs. j 
sugar, 1 lb. ; candied peel, i lb. ; r nds of 
lemons, 2 ; nutmegs, 1 ; mixed spto^ \ oz. : 
salt, \ teaspoonfSl; eggs, 16; brandy, 4 
glassesful : 6 hours. 

Obs, — ^A fourth ^art of tbe ingredients 
given above, will make a pudding of suffi- 
cient size for a small party: to render this 
very rich, half the flour and bread-crumbs 
may be omitted, and a few spoonfuHs of apn- 
cot marmalade well blended with the re- 
mainder of the mixture. Bather less liquid 
will be required to moisten the padding 
when this is done, and four hours and a 
quarter will boil it. 

37. Miss Acton's Ows Chbistmas Pud- 
ding. — To three ounces of flour, and the 
same weight of fine, lightly-grated bread- 
crumbs, add six of beef kidney-suet, chopped 
small, six of ra^isins weighed after they are 
stoned, six of well-clsaned currants, four 
ounces of minced apples, five of sugar, two 
of candied orange-rind, half a teaspoonful of 
nutmeg mixed with pounded mace, a very 
little salt, a small glass of brandy, and three 
whole eggs. Mix and beat these ingredi- 
ents weU together, tie them tightly in a 
thickly-floured cloth, and boil them for 
three hours and a half. We can recommend 
this as a remarkably light small rich pud- 
ding : it may be served with German, wine, 
or punch sauce. 

Flour, 3 oz. ; bread-crumbs, 3 oz. ; suet, 
stoned raisins, and currants, each, 6 oz. ; 
minced apples, 4 oz.; sugar, 5 oz. ; candied 
peel, 2 oz. ; spice, \ teaspoonf\il ; salt, a few 
grains ; brandy, small wine-glassful ; eggs, 
3:3^ hours. 

38. Mrs. Rttndlb's Plum Puddikg. 
— Eich Plum Puddinff, — Stone carefully 
1 lb. of the best raisins, wash and pick 1 lb. 
of currants, chop very small 1 lb. of fresh 
beef suet, blanch and chop small or pound 2 
oz. of sweet almonds and 1 oz. of bitter ones ; 
mix the whole well together, with 1 lb. of 
sifted flour, and the same weight of ^nnmb 
of bread soaked in milk, then squeezed dry 
and stirred with a spoon until reduced to a 
mash, before it is mixed with the flour. 
Cut in small pieces 2 oe. each of preserved 
citron, orange, and lemon peel, and add 
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^oz. of mixed spice; ^Ib. of moist sugar 
should be put into a basin, with 8 eggs and 
well beaten together with a three^pronged 
fork ; stir this with the pudding, and make 
it of a proper consistence with milk. Re* 
member that it must not be made too thin, 
or the fruit will sink to the bottom, but be 
made to the consistence of good thick 
batter. Two wine-glassfuls of brandy should 
be poured oyer the fruit and spice, mixed 
together in a basin, and allowed to stand three 
or four hours before the pudding is made, 
stirring them occasionally. It must be tied 
in a cloth, and will take five hours of con- 
stant boiling. When done, turn it out on a 
dish, sift loaf sugar over the top, and serve 
it with wine-sauee in a boat, and some 
poured round the pudding. 

The pud<^ng will be of considerable size, 
but half the quantity of materials, used in 
the same proportion, will be equally good. 

In addition to the wine-sauce, hare a 
metal sauce-boat filled with brandy ; set it 
alight on the table, and pour a portion of it 
in a &me upon each slice of pudding. It 
will be found a great improvement. 

39. THE BEST MODE OP CLEANS- 
SING CURRANTS.— The best method of 
deansing currants is to put them into a 
common colander, over a pan with sufficient 
water to cover them, rub them well between 
the hands in the water to separate the knobs, 
and stir them about. The small sand and 
gravel will then fall through the holes and 
sink to the bottom of the pan. After being 
washed clean, and the water drained from 
them, the large stones can then be easily 
picked out by sorting them over on a large 
dish. — Ihmily Serald. 

40. CiT»iiA.NTa, previous to putting them 
into the pudding, should be plumped. This is 
done by pouring some boiling waiter upon 
them : — wash them well, and then lay them 
on a sieve or cloth before the fire, — pick them 
clean irom the stones ; — this not only makes 
them look better, but cleanses them from all 
dirt. — Dr Kitchener. 

41. Washing- Pttddiwo Cloths, &c. 
— Pudding-cloths should be washed as 
soon as possible after the puddings are taken 
ont of them. They should be washed in 
clean warm water, without soap, rinsed and 
thoroughly dried before being folded and 
put in the kitchen drawer, otherwise they 
will ^ve a nrasty smell to the puddings that 



are next boiled in them. The paste-brush, 
egg- whisk, and sieves, must also be washed, 
first in cold and then in warm water, and 
put away clean and dry, or they will spoil 
whatever you use them for afterwards. All 
things through which eggs are strained, 
should be washed, first in cold and then in 
hot water. 

42. HOW AN OLD LADY SECURED 
GOOD PUODINGS.—An old gentle- 
woman, who lived almost entirely on pud- 
dings, told us it was a long time before she 
could get them made uniformly good — till 
she made the following rule — " If the 
pudding was good, she let the cook have 
the remainder of it — if it was not she gave 
it to her lap-dog ;" but as soon as this 
resolution was known, poor little Bow -Wow 
seldom got the sweet treat after.-— 2>r. 
Kitchener, 

43. MEDITATION ON A PUDDING. 

— Let us seriously reflect what a pudding 
is composed of. It is composed of flour, 
that once waved in l^e golden grain, and 
drank the dews of the morning; of milk 
pressed from the swelling udder by the 
gentle hand of the beautiful milk-maid, 
whose beauty and innocence might have re- 
commended a worse draught ; who while she 
stroked the udder, indulged in no ambitiouB 
thoughts of wandering in palaces, formed 
no plans for the destruction of her fellow- 
creatures-'milk that is drawn from the 
cow, that useful animal, that eats the grass 
of the field, and supplies us with that which 
made the greatest part of the food of man- 
kind in the age which the poets have agreed 
to call golden. It is made with an egg, 
that miracle of nature, which the theoretical 
Burnet has compared to Creation. An egg 
contains water within its beautiful smooth 
surface j and an unformed mass, by the in- 
cubation of the parent, becomes a 
regular animal, furnished with bones and 
8ine%vs, and covered with feathers. 

Let us consider — Can there be more 
wanting to complete the Meditation on a 
Pudding ? If more be wanting more can be 
found — It contains salt, which keeps the sea 
f¥om putrefaction — ^salt, which is made with 
the image of intellectual excellence, contri- 
butes to the formation of a pudding. — 
SostoelVs Jowmal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
with Dr, Johnson. Svo. 1785, p. 440. 
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44. HUMOROUS THOUGHTS UPON 
PUDDINGS.— The head of man is like a pud- 
ding : and whence have all rhymes, poems, plots, 
and mventions sprung— but from that same 
pudding ? What is poetry hut a pudding of 
words. 

The physicians, though they cry out so 
much against cooks and cookery, yet are but 
cooks themselves; with this difference only— 
the cook's puddings lengthen life— the physi- 
cian's shorten it ; so that we live and die by 
pudding^for what is a clyster but a bag pudd- 
ing— a pill but a dumpling— or a bolus but a 
tanzy, though not altogether so toothsome. In 
a word, physic is only a puddingising, or oook- 
<ery of drugs:— the law is but a cookery of 
Quibbles. 

The universe itself is but a puddinx of ele- 
ments,— empires, kingdoms, states, ana repub- 
lics, are but puddings of people differently 
mixed up. 

The celestial and terrestrial orbs are deci- 
phered to us by a pair of globes, or Mathemati- 
calpuddings. 

The success of war, and the fate of monarohies, 
are entirely dependent on puddings and dump- 
lings,— for what else are cannon-balls but mili- 
tary puddinss, or bullets but dumplings— only 
witn this diflerence, they do not sit so well on 
the stomach as a good marrow pudding or bread 
pudding. In short, there is nothing valuable in 
nature but what more or less has an allusion to 
pudding or dumpling. 

Some swallow every thing whole and un- 
mixed, so that it ma^ rather be called a heap 
than a pudding. Otners are so squeamish, that 
the greatest mastership in cookery is required to 
make the pudding palatable :— the suet, which 
others gax>e and swallow by gobs, must for these 
puny btomaohs be minced to atoms, the plumbs 
must be picked with the utmost care, and every 
ingredient proportioned to the greatest nicety, 
or It will never fo down.— From a learned Dis- 
sertation on diunplings, 8vo. 1726, p. 20. 

45. DR. KITCHENER'S PLUM PUD- 
DING SAUCE.--Oiie glass of sherry, half 
a glass of brandy, two tea-spoon^ls of 
-pounded lump sugar (some like to add a 
•little finely gp*ated Ifemon peel) in a quarter 
of a pint of thick melted butter. 

46. ANOTHER PLUM PUDDING 
"SAUCE. — ^To four ounces of melted butter, 
or of thick arrowroot, add one ounce and 
a half of sherry, the same of brandy, 
and the same of euracoa (the latter may be 
omitted); sweeten to palate, and add a 
little grated lemon peel and nutmeg. 

47. TEETOTAL PUDDING SAUCE 
is made with melted butter, to which a 
little cream has been added, sweetened to 
taste, and flavoared with any of the favourite 
spices. 

48. CHRISTMAS CAKES.— Cxieeant 
E. — Two pounds of flour, into which 



rub half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
moist sugar (more or less according to taste), 
carraway seeds to taste, four table-spoon- 
fuls of yeast, and a pint of milk lukewarm, 
beat up with three eggs and half a pound of 
currants. To dean currants, see 39. Colour 
the cake with a slight infbsion of saflfron, 
if approved. 

49. Fnrs Almoni) Cake. — (l^s Ac 
ton's Receipt^ — Blanch, dry, and pound 
to the finest possible paste, eight ounces of 
fresh Jordan almonds, and one ounce of 
bitter ; moisten them with a few drops of 
cold water or white of egg, to prevent their 
oiling ; then mix with them very gpradually 
twelve fresh eggs which have been whisked 
xralCA iYiey oiQ exceedingly light; throw in 
by degrees one pound of fine, dry, nfbed 
sugar, and keep the mixture light by con- 
stant beating, with a large wooden spoon, 
as the separate ingredients are added. Mix 
in by degrees three-quarters of a pound of 
dried and sifted flour of the best quality ; 
then pour gently from the sediment a pound 
of butter which has been just melted, but 
not allowed to become hot, and beat it very 
gradually, but very thoroughly, into the 
cake, letting one portion entirely disappear 
before another is thrown in ; add the rasped 
or finely grated rinds of two sound fresh 
lemons, fill a thickly-butteied mould rather 
more than half full with the mixture, .ind 
bake the cake from an hour and a half to two 
hours in a well heated oven. Lay paper 
over the top when it is sufficiently coloured, 
and guard carefully against its being burned. 

Jordan almondis, ilb.; hitter almonds, 
1 oz. ; eggs, 12 ; sugar, 1 lb. ; flour, f lb. ; 
butter, 1 lb. ; rinds lemons,2 : 1| to 2 hours. 

Ohs, — Three quarters of a pound of al- 
monds may ho mixed with this cake when 
so large a portion of them is liked, but an 
additional ounce or two of sugar, and one 
egg or more, will then be required. 

50. A Good Poxtitd Cake. — (Mrs. 
EuTidle's Seceipt.) — Beat lib. of butter to a 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yokes 
of eight eggs beaten apart. Have ready, 
warm by the fire, lib. of flour, and the same 
of sifted sugar; mix them and a few cloves, 
a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine pow* 
der together; then hy degrees work the 
dry ingredients with the butter and eggs. 
When well beaten, add a glass of wine and 
some carroways. It must be beaten a full 
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hour. Butter a pan, and bake it an hour in 
a qmck oven. The above proportions, leav- 
ing out 4 oz. of the butt^ and the same of 
sugar, make a less loscious cake, and to 
most tastes a more pleasant one. 

51. GiNGEBBRSAD. — ^Whisk four strained 
or weU-cleared eggs to the lightest possible 
froth (French eggs, if really sweet, will 
anawer for the purpose), and pour to them, 
by d^rees, a pound and a quarter of 
treacle, still beating them lightly. Add, 
in the same manner, six ounces of pale 
brown sugar free from lumps, one pound 
of sifted flour, and six ounces of good 
butter, just sufficiently warmed to be 
liquid, and no more, — ^for it hot, it would 
render the cake heavy ; it should be poured 
in small portions to the mixture, which 
should be well beaten up with the back of 
a wooden spoon as each portion is thrown 
in ; the success of the cake depends almost 
entirely on this part of the process. When 
properly mingled with the massi the butter 
will not be perceptible on the surface ; and 
if the cake be kept light by constant 
whisking, large bubbles will appear in it to 
the last. When it is so far ready, add to 
it one ounce of Jamaica ginger nnd a large 
teaspoonfol of cloves in fine powder, with 
the lightly grated rinds of two fresh full- 
sized lemons. Butter thickly, in every 
part, a shallow square tin pan, and bake 
the gingerbread slowly for nearly or quite 
an hour in a gentle oven. Let it cool a 
little before it is turned out, and set it on 
its edge until cold, supporting it, if need- 
ful, against a large jar or bowl. 

52. Spoiras-CAEE. — Beat some eggs as 
light as possible. Eggs for sponge or 
almond-cakes require more beating than for 
any other purpose. Beat the sugar, by 
degrees, into the eggs. Beat very hard, 
and continue to beat some time after the 
sugar is all in. No sort of sugar but loaf 
wUl make light sponge-cake. Stir in, 
g^dually, the spice and essence of lemon; 
then, by degrees, put in the flour — a little 
at a time — stirring round the mixture 
very slowly with a knife. If the flour is 
stiired in too hard, the cake will be tough. 
It must be done lightly and gontly, so that 
the top of the mixture will be covered with 
bubblm. As soon as the flour is all in, 
begin to bake it, as setting will injure it. 
Pirt it in small tins, well buttered, or in one 



large tin pan. The thinner the pans, tb^ 
better fbr sponge-cake. Fill the small tins 
about half fall. Orate loaf-sugar over the 
top of of each, before you set them in the 
oven. Sponge-cake requires a very qmck 
oven, particularly at the bottom. It should 
be baked as fast as possible, or it will be 
tough and heavy, however light it may have 
been before it went into the oven. It is, of 
all cakes, the most liable to be spoiled in 
baking. When taken out of the tins, the 
cakes should be spread on a sieve to cool. 
If baked in one large cake, it should be 
iced. A large cake, of twelve eggs, should 
be baked at least an hour in a quick oven. 

53. Fob small Cakes, ten minutes is 
generally sufficient. If they get very much 
out of shape in baking, it is a sign that the 
oven is too slow. 

54. Tea Case. — Rub into a quart of 
dried flour of the finest kind, a quarter of a 
pound of butter; then beat up two ^gs 
with two tcaspoonfuls of sifted sugar, and 
two tablespoonfuls of washed brewer's, or 
unwashed distiller's yeast ; pour this liquid 
mixture into the centre of the flour, and 
add a pint of warm milk as you mix it ; 
beat it up with the hand until it comes off 
without sticking ; set it to rise before the 
fire, having covered it with a cloth; after 
it has remained there an hour, make it up 
into good-sized cakes an inch thicks set 
them in tin plates to rise before the fire 
during ten minutes, then bake them in a 
slow oven. These cakes may be split and 
buttered hot from the oven, or split, toasted, 
and bpttered after they are cold. 

55. DR. KITCHENER'S DIRECTIONS 
UPON CAKE-MAKING :— 

I. The goodness of a Cake or Biscuit de- 
pends much on its being well baked ; great 
attention should be paid to the difierent 
degrees of heat of the oven ; be sure tohave 
it of a good sound heat at first, when, after its 
being well cleaned out, may be baked such 
articles as require a hot oven, after which 
such as are duected to be baked in a well« 
heated or moderate oven, and, lastly, those 
in a slow soaking or cool one. With a 
little care, the above degrees may soon be 
known. 

n. In making Butter Cakes, attention 
shouldbe paid to have the bntterwellcreamed 
for should it be made too warm, it would 
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Mvse the mixtiire to be the same, and when 
p«t to bake^ the fruity sweatmeats, &c. 
wonld iu that event fall to the bottom. 

ni. Yeast Cakes shocdd be well proved 
before pat into the oven, as they will prove 
bat litde afterwards. 

In making Bitemis and Cakes where 
bvtter is not used the different ntenails 
should t)e kept free from all kinds of grease, 
or it is next to impossible to have good 

0D6S. 

lY. In bntteriflg the insides of Cake- 
moulds, the butter should be nicely clarified, 
and when nearly eokl, laid on quite smooth, 
with a small brash kept iac that pur- 
pose. 

y. Sugar and Hour should be quite dry, 
and a drum sieve is recommended for the 
sugar. The old way of beating the yolks 
and whiti» of eggs separate (except in very 
few coitos) is not oaly useless, but a waste of 
time. They should be well incorporated 
witiii the other ingredients, and in some in- 
stances they cannot be beat too much. — 
IRtchener^s Coo^s Oracle. 

56. PA!STE FOR CHAPPED HATSHDS. 
— ^Mix a quarter of a pound of unsalted 
hog's lard, which has been washed in water, 
and then in rose water, with the yoTks of 
two new laid eggs, and a large spoonful of 
honey. Add as much fine oatmeal, or al- 
mond paste, as will work it into a paste. 

57. For Chapped Lips. — ^Put a quar- 
ter of an ounce of benjamin, storax, and 
spermaceti, twopenny-worth of alkanet-root, 
a juicy apple chopped, a bunch of black 
grapes Vruised, a quarter of a pound of un- 
salted butter, and two ounces of bee^ wax, 
into a new tin saucepan* Simmer gently 
till all is dissolved, and then strain it 
through linen. When cold, melt it again, 
and pour it into small pots or boxes ; if to { 
make cakes use the bottoms of tea-cups. 

58. Akotheb. — Mix an ounce of sper- 
maceti with an ounce of bitter almonds, 
and some powdered cochineal ; melt it all 
together, strain it through a cloth in a little 
rose-water, and mb the lips with it at 
night. 

69. THE CHOICE OF A PROFES- 
SION. — let. Be cautious not to choose 
as you like. It is a fact, that we are 
i^^ever to adnure t^ose excellences which 
'we perceive in others, bixt do not ourselves 
posrnss; and hence he, ^o has little flow 



of speech, appreciates most highly the elo- 
quence of the orator. The tardy writer 
longs to express his own and others thoughts 
with the fadility of the stenc^aphist. Tlie 
choice of a profession, guided merely 
by '* like and dislike,^' is almost sure to be ii 
blunder of a most serious character. 2nd. 
Be cautious to examine your own abilities 
by recognised tests; and select that employ- 
ment which affords the greatest opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of your mental qualifi- 
cations. How many a youth, delighted by 
a ^^rensic display of talent, has rushed 
impetuously into the stndy of the law, for- 
getting totally that his natural activity of 
habit, sanguine temperament, and want of 
adaptation to laborious sedentary pursuits, 
was at variance with the life he had too 
hastily chosen ? How many boys, fascina- 
ted by the travels of Basil Hall, or the nar- 
ratives of Captain Marryatt, have resolved 
upon a seafaring life, forgetting that their 
delicate constitution, and want of physical 
strength, unfitted them for the laborious 
duties of a sailor 1 We have advised self- 
examination by recognised tests of ability, 
because neither parents nor children are 
free from the* liaMlity to helieve as they 
wish, 3rd. As a general rule, it is an error 
to decide upon a particular profession be- 
cause a relation will undertake the education 
of the student in the preliminary steps. In 
almost all oases, both pupil and master ex- 
pect too much from each other when tliey 
are connected by ties of relationship, which 
circumstance leads to a diminution of re- 
spect on the one part, and of diseipli»e on 
the other, until at last the supposed advan- 
tages of the connection are more than coun- 
terbalanced. This rule is liable to many 
exceptions, however, and it is possible to 
conceive cases in which master and pupil, 
though they be related, understand their 
relative positions correctly. Finally, as we 
have opened this subfect, we feel ours^ves 
bound to advise — Fourthly. That the moral 
and religious tendencies of the student 
should be seriously considered before he 
enter upon a course of study for the minis- 
try; for he will experience no happiness 
from the highest preferment in it, it he be 
conscious ever of an antagonism between his 
duties and his religious and moral ^eeKngs. 
60. SHOOTING STARS. — Shooting 
stars, or meteors, are objects, the nature 
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and origin of whidi is involved in some 
obscority, bat which have excited, of late 
years, an increasing interest^ owing to their 
periodical appeaitmoes in unnsasdly great 
nnmbers. llieir apparent magnitudes are 
widely different ; but the globular form ap- 
pears in alL They are equally numerous in 
all climates and weathers, and appear at all 
times of the year, though they have been 
seen in greater numbers in this country in 
August and November than at other periods. 
Some of them leave trains of light, which 
continue for a few seconds, or even minutes, 
behind them. These trains usually assume 
the form of a eyUnder, the interior of which 
is devoid of luminoua matter. The subject 
was involved in complete uncertainty, till 
Chladni published his celebrated work on 
the causes of the masses of iron, and other 
similar substances, found in Siberia by 
Pallas, in wlndi he clearly established, by 
comparing the circumstances of a great 
multitude of observations, that the fire- 
balls are meteors having thdr origin beyond 
our atmosphere; that, in fact, they are 
masses of nebulous matt^, moving in space 
with planetary velodties, which, when they 
come in the way of the earth in its revolu- 
tion about the sun, and enter the atmo- 
sphere, are inflamed by its resistance and 
friction, and become luminous^ some- 
times scattering masses of stone and iron 
on the ground. The predominating 
direction of the shooting stars is 
from north-east to south-west, con- 
trary to that of the earth in its orbit. 
Their altitude varies from 6 to 600 miles, 
and th^ velocity, from 10 to 240 miles in 
a aeoond. It is usib probable that tiiey are 
subatanees thrown oi^ of lunar volcanoes. 
The hypothesis generally accepted is, that 
independently of the great planets, there 
exist in the planetary regioiis myriads of 
small bodies, which cinnlate about the sun, 
geaeraliy in groups of zones, and that some 
of tfiese zones intersect the ecliptic, and are, 
consequently, encountered by the earth in 
its ananal revointion. But there are many 
difficcdtiea which appear to beset this theory, 
viz. — ^lat. The irregularity of the direction 
of shooting stars. 2nd. Their enormous 
veloeifey. 3rd. Their luminouty. 4th. 
Their near approach to the earth without 
being drawn to it. 5th. The convexity of 
their orbit towards the earth, &c. The 



presumptions of a cosmical origin of the 
shooting stars, are chiefly founded on their 
periodical recurrence at certain epochs of 
the year, and the extraordinary displays es- 
pecially on the 12th and 13th of November, 
the 10th of August, the 18th of October, 
the 23rd and 24th of April, and the 6th 
and 7th of December, and the 2nd of Janu- 
ary. [The meteoric epochs have been ar- 
ranged in the order of their importance, the 
greatest number oi shooting stars having 
been observed upon the days first men- 
tionedj Connected with the subject of 
shooting stars, is that of aerolites, the fall 
of which is accompanied by the appearance 
of fire-balls. They resemble each other so 
closely in composition, that it may be said 
to be identical. Their exterior is black, as 
if they had been exposed to the heat of a 
furnace; while their interior is a greyish 
white. They are composed of sliex, mag- 
nesia, sulphur, iron in the metallic state, 
nickel, and some traces of chromium. The 
rarity of the component3 in the earth, and 
the identity of composition, indicate an 
extramundane but common origin. About 
the end of Kovember, 1849, a shower of 
aerolites fell between Tunis and Tripoli, ex- 
tending over the whole intermediate cUs- 
tance. A brilliant stream of light accom- 
panied this fall of meteoric stones. On the 
11th of February, 1850, a splendid meteor 
passed over Greenwich from west to 
east ; which was also seen at Rugby and 
Hull. 

61. HEALS.—The practice of eating st 
certain conventional periods of the day is 
never attended by any bad consequences, 
and is actually necessary in the present 
state of society. Habit exercises the great- 
est influence in the matter, and the man 
who has been in the practice of taking food 
at a certain hour of the day, will always, 
whilst in good health, feel hungry at that 
hour. Indeed, it sometimes happens that 
the stomach will only work at those hours 
to which it has been long accustomed, and 
infirmity has frequently been traced tor a 
change in the hour of taking a meal, move 
especially dinnei*, which, with most pea|^, 
is the chief meal of the day. The Imbit of 
eating to repletion which many are too apt 
to indulge in, should be carefully aToId«K 
as more evils result from it than ia generally 
imagined. 
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62. SKATING.— Banner* should make 
tlieir fint attempt npoQ ice which u ndtber 
too imooth nor too rough. 

63. It is im- 
portant, ID the 




flret i 



that the 
■katee are firmly 
flied on, whiiji 

-^ tuned by a few 
^ movementa of the 
ffeet prior to com. 
mencing skating. 
^ in the slates the young 
li^iiiner shoold kneel dowu, and fasten the 
skates on one foot first. 

66. There are difl^ent liiads of skates; 
bot ire need only mention two, the JluCed 
and Ute plain. The fluted sre the best for 
yonng begiimers who can ecarcely keep 
their footing, and who can travel over only 
ai small surface of ice, because the groove or 
flute of the skate bites into the ice, and 
oltaiuB a certain bold, just aa the point of 
a knife does in soft wood. But for rapid 
skaters the fluted skates are unfit, as the 
grooves are apt to become filled with loose 
ice, and to throw the wearer. 




66. Jn starting, strike out slowly with 
the right foot, bending a little forward, and 
hearing npon the inner edge of the skate. 
When the effect of the first step is lessening, 
strike ont with the other foot, throwing 
jonc weight npon it gently, and again 
bearing on the inner edge of the skate. 
JV- 1 shows the position to be taken at 



starting, and fig. 3 indicates the pontton 
into which the body is to be tbromi when 
you de^re to stop. The toe* are to be 
raised np, the body bent grodaaUy for- 
ward, and the arms employed to stead; the 
body. 

p}nring the skating season In London, and 
other large tornis. there are numerous peraoiu 
who attend m the parlis, and lend akatea and 
livR iHBHina. Rnmn wradTis call in the aid of 
better to dispenae 
ta a good plan to 
best skatarB. and 
>poliH the Skatitw 



Clubs 



s and chairs, but It i 



:□ the T 






Eegent's-park, and affiird b^nnerL „ 

opportuDities of gleaning lnBttuctlon.1 

67. Where iustmction csjiaot be ob- 
tuned, the ud of a skiUbl Mend, ai in ly^. 
i, will be of much service. 




6S Ihe akater shoold content himscdf 
with plain, or straight skating, before he 
attempts to form figures, and be should 
learn to use both sides of his skatos. The 
bands are essenUal m balance the body uid 
impart grace to its motions. The right 
hand sbonld be held np towards the head 
in skating on the outside edge of the left 
skate, and the left band should be raised 
when skating on the right ouUide edge. 
(See Fig. 5 and 6.) 

69. The most difficult movement ia that 
of advancing by croasing the feet alter- 
nately, and throwing the body in a leaning 
poution to the opposite aidea. This ia one 
of the most graceful and pleasant move- 
ments in skating, and can only be accom- 
plished after the learner has acquired some 
proficiency. 
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70. Ano'lKr motion, called" The SaloM," 
is soniewlut difficnlL There ii the aalate 
in a eoTved line, and elto in the straifcht 
line. That in the strught line is the mott 
diffionlt. The Mlate 




Kg. ». Hg.e. 

compilsliedby, after having well atnick out, 
tlirowing the feet in a, horizontal line, and 
pUcinf; the anna in the position indicated 
at Jiff. 2, To describe the salnte in a 
curved line, plHce the feet in a similar 
position, bat SO that the skates may describe 
the lines of a curve, and place the anus in 
the portion indicated at fig. 7. 




7l. To descr be c rcles and curved 
figures is the chief scco npliahment of t e 
Salter. The best way is, to select a good 
{nece of ice, in the centre of which a small 
object, a piece of atone oi b t of broken ce 
is Jjing, Take a run proport onate to tl 
namber of circles joa wish to accomplish. 
To form a corre on the oatside edge, stnke 
out on that edge, and balance the body so 
as to tnm in a carve round the adopted 



centre. l^im yonr head towards the 
centre, and elevate the outer arm, to gnide 
the motions of the body. Fig. 8. 

72. To perform a curve on the inside 
edge, yon most, as in the former instance, 
select some object to indicate the centre, 
and, talcing a sufficient run, abike out in 
the inner edge. The head and body shonld 
be in pretty nearly the position indicated 
in figure 8, but the ieg on which yon are 
skating shoold be held straight. Theother 
leg sbould bo held stiffly, with the suspended 
fbot about «ghteen inches from the other. 
Jty. 9. 

73. Stopping, 
in the fbrmatim 
of cnrves, drdes, 
&c., is effected as 
in ordinary stop- 
piues, already ex- 

d (66), but 

cousidered 

graceful to 

elle, by 

ig ronnd 

quickly, and 

throwing the fbot 

which is free, 

over t 

which you are 
skating. 

74. In skating 
I^*- bsckwards, the 

head and body should be inclined 
forward, and the feet shonld be struck 
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idOBklly broogbt togelW iriU stouly the 
movementa and give eonfideoee. Figure 
lOUlaatrates the positiou tsnuoed in ikating 
b«ck<mrdi. 

75. Baclctnrd ciielea can only be per- 
fonaed by peraom of eonie experiance, 
F^. 11. indicates (be portion in mailing 
twebward movemente, and Fi^. 12 and 13 
in^oate the variationi of those pusitions. 
Thur movementa may alao be tmrnaated 
by theprioKette. 

76. In (katinf^ 
bacbvarda, the 
oblique stop is 
freqaently adop- 
ted. It ia.ac- 
ompUsiicd ' by 
settiag dovn the 
raised fbnb in an 
obi iqao direction, 
and abiSening tbe 
leg. This may 
be done with 
either fbot. 

77. Turning 
rnuud U aooom- 
pliahed by bring- 
ing one heel be 
^- 1^' lund the other, 

and giving the body a twist in harmony 
with the poution of the feet. 

78, The Sgnre of 00 is effected by 
CK»iii^ the legs, and Btriklng from the 
oubude. It ia accomplished by forming 
a perfect circle with one foot, then crossing 
the \e^ and forming the other circle. 





LClining aide ways. It it 

diffienit ttian the fignre of oo . 
79. Other fignrei that may be formed 
e ttie sinral, the kite^ the fiih, the oval, 

the mue, the lovert' knot, the figor* of 

.Bfler 

lid at- 

_.__ , vatch 

._. -..jmpliaad akatura and gra- 

dm^ imitate them.] 

). ADVICE AND PRECAUTIONS 

SKATING,— Never venture on the 

until yoa are certain of its ability to 

Bnpport your weiglit, and avoid the parts 

where numbers of people congregate. 

Select those places tor skating whore the 
water is not very deep. 

Look out sharply for loose objects lyina; 
apon the ice, by coming in contact wit£ 
which yon might be tripped up. 

If you are unlucky enough to fall in, 
where the water is deep, spread out yonr 
arms over the broken ice, and keep as still 
as possible, waiting for assistance. 

Upon being taken oat of the water, let 
some one take off your skates, and then 
run home as qnickly as possible. Full off 
yonr wet clotliea, and take a table spoonful 
of spirits, and go to bed. 

For skating, the clothes ahoald fit rather 
closely, witluiat being too tight. Long 
skirted coats, and loose tronseM will be 
found very inconvenient. 

rWe do not offer these precaotliins with tbe 
view of IntdmidatlnK benlnners, but becaose our 
information upon all suGiectamust be complete. 
SkatlnK is not only a most healthruL bat a most 
deLlghthil and graceful eierdse, and out of the 
tbousaads of persons who skate In the winter, 
not one in a uiouaand meets with hi aceidant, 
and with proper precautions even this praportion 
majbedlinioiahed.] 

81. SLIDING.— Sliding is a modiflca- 
tion of skating, and affords a healthy 
eieidse, ind cental recreation to young 
people. To slide well, tske a good run, 
atrikmg off with both feet, and maintaiuiug 
your equilibrium by elevating the arras, 
rind leaning the body slightly forward. The 
instructions given for skating will assist 
persons learning to slide. For althoogh 
the movements of sliding cannot be varied 
as in skating, persons may slide ferward, 
backward, upon one foot, upon two feet, ] 
and turn in the midst of sliding. The best 
plan is first to acqaire skill and conSdenee 
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in the staraight-forward elide, and gra- 
daally to vary the movementB. 

CAvoid cutting out slides upon public pave- 
ments and in firequented places. Mauyioldpenoiis 
have fallal down and been severely uijuied 
thereby, and no good boy would wish to expose 
any person to unnecessary danger.] 

82. DEATHS IN COLD WEATHER.— 
Diseases of the chest, which arise in winter, 
form a more fatal class than those of the 
bowels which prevail in summer. This of 
itself is a cause of increased winter mor- 
tality, but it is to be rememberedalso that dis- 
eases of the chest do not arise in winter only ; 
thatconsamptionisadisordercommonin Eng- 
land, that asthma and chest complaints 
of many persons who are advanced in years 
are dangerous all the yeai round, and are 
in winter not produced bat aggravated. 
Very young children and old people who 
maintain their vital heat with difficulty, 
are liable to be destioyed by a succession of 
frosts ; everything, in fact, tells against the 
truth of the old proverb that ''a green 
Christmas makes a fat churchyard." 

83. Constant proof of the fallacy of such 
a proverb is afforded by the yearly reports 
of the R^istrar-General ; but we shall find 
no more strildng illustration of its false- 
hood than the oomparison made by Dr. 
Heberdeo between the mortality of the 
winter of wvenbeen 'ninety-five and that of 
the winter of seventeen 'ninety -six. The five 
first weeicB of the former year were nn- 
usually oold; the corresponding weeks of 
the year following were unnsually mild. 
Of the two winters the one was the ooldest 
and the other the warmest of which any accu- 
rate aoooant was extant. There wasadiffcrence 
between the one January and the other of 
quite twenty degrees. The mortality in 
the cold winter month was nearly double 
that of the mild one. In the first five 
weeks of the one year, there were two 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three 
deaths; in the corresponding weeks of the 
year following, the deaths numbered only 
one thomand four hundred and seventy-one. 

84. What made the diflference ? Wlio 
were the people whom the cold weather 
killed and the mild weather spared ? They 
were the very young and the very old. In 
Jannaiy, 'ninety-five, of persons above 
sixty years old there died in London seven 
hundred and seventeen; in January, 'ninety- 



six, of persons above sixty years old there 
died only one hundred and fifby-three, or 
scarcely more than one-fifth of the former 
number. Dr. Heberden snys that the 
number of deaths among persons older than 
sixty maintains a steady correspondence 
with the state of the thermometer, and 
that you might tell when a frost came or 
went by loojung at the ages in the tables 
ofmortelity. 

85. In theoold January, 'ninety-five, there 
died in London of consumption eight 
hundred and twenty-five persons; in the 
warm January, 'ninety-six, the number of 
deaths from consumption was three hundred 
and forty -two. 

86. In thecold January, 'ninety-five,ofper- 
sons afflicted with asthma or shortness of 
breathing, there died two hundred and 
forty -nine ; in the warm January, 'ninety- 
six, there died of such persons, twenty- 
nine. 

87. The number of deaths from palsies or 
apoplexies is also greatest in very cold 
weather, because then the blood is driven 
from the surface, and, accumulating in in* 
temal parts, is liable to press with in* 
(H-eased force upon tlie head. To healthy 
men this is a cause of increased vitid 
energy ; to some unhealthy men it is a 
cause of death. In January, ninety-five, 
the deaths fVom apoplexy and palsy 
numbered fifty-two ; in the same month of 
the year following they were but thirty- 
one. The cold kills some persons at once ; 
in others it causes diseases which prove 
fatal in five or six weeks. Aged persons, 
infants, and perscns who have any affection 
of the chest ought therefore in winter never 
to sleep in a room of which the tempei-a- 
Itire falls lower than within eight degrees 
of freezing. Fatal privation often at this 
season is the want of fnel and warm 
dothing to the weakly bodies of the poor. 
— Household Words Alfnanac, 

[These fticts may be turned to good account 
by our readers, by influencing them to pay 
proper regard to the management of ciothm^, 
and the regulation of the temperature of theur 
sitting and sleeping-rooms. It is an easy thing 
to undentand thatnealth requires us to guard 
against sudden changes. Ihin shoes in wet 
weather, light clothing in frosty days, sudden 
exit from not rooms into cold air, quitting a 
warm fire-side to lie down in a cold sleeping- 
room^ are all agencies by which the great 
enemies of man, disease and death, are mate- 
rially aided.] 
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88. A WEEK'S WORK. 
SinfDAT— church doors enter in, 
Best from toil, repent of sin ; 
Stxive a heaTeuly rest to win. 

MoirDAT—to your calling no, 
Serve the Lord ; love Mend and fee ; 
To the tempter, answer No. 

Tfbsday— do what good you can ; 
Live in peace with God and man ; 
Remember life is but a span ! 

WBDinBSDAT— give away and earn ; 
Teach some truth, some good thing learn ; 
Gladly good for ill return. 

THirs8DA.T— build your house upon 
Christ, the mighty comer stone; 
Whom God helps, his work is done. 

Friday— for the truth be strong ; 
Own your fault, if in the wrong ; 
Put a bridle on your tongue. 

Satxted AT— Thank God and sing j 
Tribute to his treasure bring ; 
Be prepared for Terror's king ! 

Thus vour hopes on Jesus cast 
Thus let all your weeks be past, 
And you shall be saved at last. 



89. LITTLE CHILDREN.— « I think 
them the poetry of the world — the fresh 
flowers of our hearths and homes ; — little 
conjurors, with their, 'natural magic/ evok- 
ing by their spells what delights and en- 
riches all ranks, and equalises the different 
classes of society. Often as they bring with 
them anxieties and cares, and live to occa- 
sion sorrow and grief, we should get on very 
badly without them. Only think— if there 
was never anything anywhere to be seen, but 
great grown.up men and women ! How we 
should long for the sight of a little child ! 
Every in^Eint comes into the world like a 
delegated prophet, the harbinger and herald 
of good tidings, whose office it is, * to turn 
the hearts ot the fathers to the children,' 
and to draw ' the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just.' A child softens and purifies 
the heart, warming and melting it by bis 
gentle presence ; it enriches the soul by new 
feelings, and awakens within it what is fa- 
vourable to virtue. It is a beam of light, a 
fountain of love, a teacher whose lessons few 
can resist. Infants recal us from much that 
engenders and encourages selfishness, that 
freezes the affections, roughens the manners, 
endurates the heart; they brighten the 
home, deepen love, invigorate exertion, 
infuse courage, and vivify and sustain the 
charities of life."— llw. t, Binnetf, 



90. INSTINCT AND REAS0N.--A11 
the actions and movements of the animal 
world may be divided into three classes — 
involuntary, instinctive, and rational : the 
former being common to every vital 
structure, both animal and vegetable ; and 
the two latter being possi ssed, in various 
proportions, both by man and every class 
of the lower animals. Instinct is a natural 
propensity prior to experience, and inde> 
pendence of instruction, tending to self- 
preservation or the perpetuity of the race ; 
while rational actions are sdways the re- 
suit of instruction or deliberation, directed 
to some end of which the animal is con- 
scious, and for the accomplishment of which 
he is capable of selecting and adapting ap- 
propriate means. 

91. TALKERS. — Nothing is more 
generally exploded than the folly of talk- 
ing too much J yet I rarely remember to 
have seen five people together, where some 
one among them has not been predominant 
in that kind, to the great constraint and 
disgust of all the rest. But among such 
as deal in multitudes of words, none are 
comparable to the sober deliberate talker, 
who proceeds with much thought and can- 
tion ; makes his preface ; branches out into 
several digressions ; finds a hint that puts 
him in mind of another story, which he 
promises to tell you when this is done; 
comes back regularly to his subject ; cannot 
readily call to mind some person's name ; 
holding his head, complains of his memory; 
the whole company all this while is in sus- 
pense ; at length, he says it is no matter, 
and so goes on. And, to crown the busi- 
ness, it perhaps proves at last a story the 
company has heard fifty times before ; or, 
at the best, some insipid adventure of the 
relater. — Swift, 

92. HOUSEHOLD WORDS.— "Good 
bye" is an abbreviation of " Gcd be with 
yej" and "adieu" is derived from the 
French "^ Dieu," signifying " co God," or 
" God protect you." 

93. RAINY DAYS.— The average num- 
ber of rainy days in the year on the eastern 
side of our island is 135, while on the 
western side it is 205. The annual rain- 
fall at Keswick (omitting decimals) is 62 
inches ; at Lincoln, 24 inches ; at Liverpool, 
34 inches; at Aberdeen and London, 20 
inches; at Manchester, 36 inches; at Edin- 
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borgb, 22 inches. Winter has most rainy 
days, but summer the most rain. 

94. TELL YOUR WIPE.— Yes, the 
only way is to tell your wife jnst how yon 
stand. Show her yonr balance-sheet. Let 
her look over the items. Yon think it will 
hart her feelings. No^ it won't do any 
such thing. She has been tanght to believe 
that money was mth yon, jnst as little boys 
think it is with their fathers — terribly hard 
to be reached, yet inexhaustible. She has 
had her suspicions already. She has graessed 
you were not so prosperous as you talked. 
Bat yoa had so befogged your money affairs 
that she, poor thing, knows nothing about 
them. Tell it right out to her, that you 
are living outside your income. Take her 
into pttrtnership, and I'll warrant you'll 
never regret it. There may be a slight 
shower at first ; but that* s natural. Let 
her see your estimate, and when you come 
home agam she will show you that you 
have put her bills too high. True, she has 
had an eight dollar bonnet last winter, but 
" it is jost as good as ever; a few shillings 
will provide it with new strings, and refit it 
a little; the shape," she says, "is almost 
exactly as they wear them now." And you 
vUl be surpnsed to see how much less ex- 
pensive she can make yonr own wardrobe. 
She will surprise you with a new vest — not 
exactly unfainiliar somehow, looking as if in 
another shape you had seen it before — yet 
new as a vest, and scarcely costing a dollar, 
where you had allowed five. 

Old cravats will experience a resurrection 
in her hands, coming out so rejuvenated 
that nobody but those who are let into the 
secret would suspect that they are old 
friends in new shapes. The gown you were 
going to buy — out of what forgotten chest 
she has gathered the materials you cannot 
imagine — but there it is, comfortable and 
warm, and just the thing you wanted for 
the long winter evenings that are coming on 
as fiist as the almanac will let them. 

You will find a wonderful change in her 
tastes and appetites. Whereas sbe always 
fancied what was a little out of season, or 
just coming into market — ^now if beef is 
dear, she thinks " boiled mutton is delight- 
ful — as tender as chicken." If lamb rises , 
and fish are plenty, she thinks "stripped 
bass is so good, occassionally," and always 
uuMs on having it on Fridays. Whereas, 



before, she must hear all the musical celebri- 
ties — now she is " out of all patience with 
these singers." If J enny Lind were to return 
and mng some of our ovna. sweet airs, she'd 
like to hear her ; but she has had enough 
of Italian extravagances, all written on the 
leger lines below or above, as if it were a sin 
to tarry long on the common staff. 

Before you have thought much about it, 
you will find yourself spending most of your 
evenings at home, and such evenings, too ! 
so full of domestic enjoyment, and fireside 
pleasures, that you wUl look with wonder 
on the record of last year's expenses, and 
marvel that you found time or relish for tlie 
costly entertainments that so seriously 
taxed your port-moniue. 

My dear friend, if your outgoes threaten 

to exceed your incomes, be sure and tell 

your wife of it. Not in a tone and manner 

that will lead her to think you don't want 

her to buy furs this winter, but just as if 

you wanted a counsellor in the day of your 

trouble. And if she does not come up, 

heart and soul, and most successfully to 

your relief, put me down for no prophet. 

[Reader! this is the time to act upon the 
for^^ing advice. Christmas is here with its 
merry-makings, its good fare, its holly branches, 
and kissing Dushes. You properly make up 
your accounts with the world at this*8ea8on,and 
see how you stand in matters of debit or credit. 
Now is tne time to " tell your wife," to give her 
a living and active interest in your welrare. Let 
her know, not only the balauce-sheet of your 
books, but the true state of your heart: re- 
member that she is a partner in all that con- 
cerns you most deeply j and depend upon it, if 
you act upon our advice, before another year 
has flown you will have reason to rejoice that 
you have " told your wife !"] 

95. THINGS TO BE FOUND OUT.— 
Nature is not exhausted. Within her fer- 
tile bosom there may be thousands of sub- 
stances, yet unknown, as precious as the 
only recently found gutta percha. To 
doubt this would be to repudiate the most 
logical inference afforded by the whole his- 
tory of the earth. Com and grapes ex- 
cepted, nearly all our staples in vegetable 
food are of comparatively modern discovery. 
Society had a long existence without tea, 
cotton, sugar, and potatoes. Who shall say 
there is not a more nutritious plant than 
the sugar-cane — a finer root than the potn- 
toe — a more useful tree than tho cotton ? 
Buried wealth lies everywhere in the bowels 
of the earth. 
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96. GRAMMAR IX RHYME. 

POK OUE YOUSTG EEADEES. 

I. Three little words you often see, 
Are Articles — a, an, and the. 

n. A Noun's the name of any thing. 
As, school, or garden, hoop, or 
stoing, 

ni. Adjectives tell the kind of Noon ; 
As great, small, pretty, white, or 
brown, 

IT. Instead of Ncmis the Pronoans 
stand — 
Her head, hie fe^dQ, your arm, mg 
hand. 

Y. Verbs teU of something being 
done — 
To read, write, count, sing, jump, 
or run. 

TI. How things are done the Adyerbs 
teU; 
As slotohf, quieJclg, iU, or well. 

vn. Conjunctions join the words toge- 
ther. 
As, men and women, wind, or 
weather. 

vm. The Preposition stands before 

A Noon; as, in or through a door. 

IX. The Interjection shows surprise ; 

As, oh! how pretty; ah! how 
wise. 
The whole are called Nine Parts of 

Speech, 
Which Reading, Writing, Sx>ealcing, 
teach. 

97. CRYSTALISATION. — The illus- 
trations given below are charming parlour 
and drawing-room ornaments, and the 
cheapest and prettiest specimens of metallic 
crystalisation perhaps extant. Many very in- 
teresting experiments can be performed 
with salts, the crystalisation of which into 
varieties of prisms and forms is sure to 
afford an almost endless amusement to the 
young chemical practitioner. The process 
of crystalisation is best conducted in a cool 
place. 

98. Globe Silvbe TbebS. — Pour into 
a glass globe or decanter a quarter of an 
ounce of nitrate of silver, dissolved in a 
~' * or more of filtered water, and lay the 

on the chimney-piece, or in some 



place where it is not likely to be distwrbed. 
Then pour in a quarter of an ounce of mer- 
cury. In a short time tlie silver will be 
precipitated in the most beautifal arbores- 
cent form, resembling real vegetation. 

99. Lead-tbbe. — In a common glass jar 
or decanter put half an ounce of sugar of 
lead, and fill it near to the bottom of the 
neck with rain-water; then suspend, by 
means of silk or brass wire, a piece of zinc. 
A decomposition of the salt will commence ; 
the lead will be set at liberty, and attach 
itself to the zinc, and form a metallic tree 
or bash, the leaves of which are laminal, or 
in plates of metallic lustre. 

100. TiN-TBEB. — Into a vessel, similar to 
the forgoing, pour rain-water, as bofbre ; 
add three drachms of muriate of tin anKl 
ten drops of nitric acid, and shake the ves- 
sel until the salt is completely dissolved. 
Suspend a piece of zinc as before, and the 
metal will in like manner be precipitated — 
appearing similar to the lead-trees, bat 
having more lustre. This and the preceding 
experiment, and all others similar to them, 
are in reality galvanic, and show the powers 
of electricity in producing chemical action. 

[A ftifcure "Comer Cupboard" will coutain 
numerous interesting experiments upon the 
crystalisation of salts. J 

101. ADVICE TO BUSINESS MBK— 
In your converse with the world avoid any- 
thing like AJuggling dexterity. The proper 
use of dexterity is to prevent your being* 
circumvented by the cunning of others. 
It should not be aggressive. 

Concessions and compromises form a 
large and a very important part of our deal- 
ings with others. Concessions must gene- 
rally be looked upon as distinct defeats ; 
and you must expect no gratitude for them. 
I am far from saying that it may not be wise 
to make concessions ; but this wiU be done 
more wisely when you understand the 
nature of them. 

In making compromises, do not think to 
gain by concealing your veiws and wishes. 
You are as likely to suffer from its not 
being known how to please or satisfy you, 
as from any attempt to overreach yon, 
grounded on a knowledge of your wishes. 

Delay is in some instances to be adopted 
advisedly. It sometimes brings a person to 
reason when nothing else could ; when his 
mind is so occupied with one idea, that he 
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completely over-estimates its relative im- 
portance, he can hardly he hrooght to look 
at thesabject calmly hy any force of reasoning. 
For l^is disease time is the only doctor. 

A good man of hosiness is very wafcehftil, 
both over himself and others, to prevent 
things from being carried against his sense 
<^ right in moments^of lassitude. 

A^er a matter has been much discussed, 
whether to the purpose or not, there comes a 
time when all parties are anxious that it 
should be settled ; and there is then some 
danger of the handiest way of getting rid 
of the matter being taken for the best. 

It is often worth while to bestow much 
pains in gaining over foolish people to your 
way of thinking; and you should do it soon. 
Your reasons will always have some weight 
with the wise. But if at first you omit to 
put your ailment before the foolish they 
will form their prejudices; and a fool is 
often very consistent, and very fond of re- 
petition. He will be repeating his folly in 
season, and out of season, until at last it has 
a hearing ; and it is hard if it does not 
sometimes chime in with external circum- 
stances. 

A man of business should take care to con- 
sult occasionally with persons of a nature 
quite different from his own. To very few 
are ^ven all the qualities requisite to form 
a good man of business. Thus a man may 
have iAke sternness and the fixedness of pur- 
pose so necessary in the conduct of a&irs, 
yet tiiese qualities prevent him, perhaps, 
from entering into the character of those 
about him. fie is likely to want tact. He 
will be unprepared for the extent of versa- 
tilii^ and vacillation in other men. But 
these defects and oversights might be reme- 
died by consulting with persons whom he 
knows to be possessed of the qualities sup- 
plementary to his own. 

Men of much depth of mind can bear a 
great deal of counsel ; for it does not easily 
deface tii^r own character, nor render their 
purposes indistinct. 

102. THE THERMOMETER. — This 
word means literally " measure of heat." 
The idea of determining the intensity of 
this subtle agent emanated with Sanctario, 
an Italian philosopher, in the year 1620. 

103« His plan was improved upon by 
Fahrenheit, a German philosopher, who 
lived about the year 1720, and who was the 



inventor of the therometer now used in this 
country and America. The form of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer is too well known to 
need description. Fahrenheit's thermometer 
is defident in this respect, viz., that the 
inventor labonred under a mistake when he 
imagined 0, or sero, to be the extreme of 
cold. Zero is the temperature of equal 
parts of snow and salt, and Fahrenheit 
thought thai point was destitute of aU heat. 
Repeated experience has proved that the 
mercury often fidls lower, even in temperate 
latitudes. The freeaing point of water he 
marked by plunging his thermometer into 
water in that state, after having marked 
the degrees on his scale, and found it 32 
d^., the heat of boiling water 212 deg., 
whik other temperatures, such as summer 
heat, blood heat, and fever heat, are merely 
arbitrary marks supposed to be correct on 
the average. The only positive marks are 
the freezing point, 32 deg., and the boiling 
point, 212 deg. 

104. French thermometers are differently 
marked, but equally wrong, as the freesing 
point is placed at the temperature of 
mingled snow and salt, or zero, when in 
reality water freezes at a much higher tem- 
perature The boiling point in the ther- 
mometer in use in France is marked 100 
deg. In (Germany and Russia the freezing 
point of the thermometer is also marked 
zero, and the boiling point 80 deg. 

105. At 40 deg. belowzero, mercury becomes 
solid ; eonsequently, to mark the degrees of 
cold sometimes experienced in Russia and 
: the Arctic Regions, spirits of wine is used» 
, which has never been known to freeze from 
natural causes, although it is said that a. 
Scotch chemist once succeeded in producing 
such an extreme degree of cold as to freeze 
even alcohoL If be did so, he never di- 
vulged the secret of chemical agency by 
which he effected it. 

106. MEN love things, as fiicts, posses- 
sions, and estates; and women, persons. 
Even in childhood the girl loves an imita- 
tion of humanity — her doll, and works/or 
it ; the boy gets a hobby-horse or tools, and 
works with them. But the noblest quality 
wherewith nature has endowed woman, for 
the good of the world, is love — ^that love 
which seeks no sympathy and no return. 
The child is the object of love, and kisses, 
and watching ; and answers them only hy 
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coiopl^ts and uiger ; and the feeble crea- 
tore that reqairee the mont, Tepaya the least. 
Bnt the mother goes on ; her toy« only 
grows stronger, the greater the need, and 
ihe greater the anthankfulness of its object 
— and while fathers prefer the strongest of 
their childem, the mother fbelg moat love 
for the feeble. 

107. THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
NOTE.— The Bant of EnglaDdpoaseaseB no 
security whiDh may not b^ known by any 
penon who will make himself acquainted 
with the following cbaracterirtics of the 
papet, the plate printing, and the type 
printing of the note. The paper ia distin- 
Buiahed — 1. Uy its pecnliar colour, such as 
IB neither sold in the shops, nor used for any 
other pm^ose. 2. By its tbinaess and 
ti«nsparency — qoalitiea which prevent any 
portion of the printing on the note being 
washed or scratched out withant a hole be- 
ing made. 3. By ita cbaracteriBtic feel, 
which consists of a nngnlar erispness and 
toughness, owing to the fkct that the Bank 
paper is made from new Lnen and cotton, 
not from rags. 4, By the peculiar wire 
mark or water mark, which can only be 
prodnced when the paper is in a state of 
pnlp ; consequently tbe forger must procure 
a mould, and make his own paper, both re- 
qniring the skill of soch first-rate artisans 
as are not likely to be met with in the 
haunta of crime. 5. By tlie three deckle 
ot TODgh edges. These edges are prodnced 
when the paper il in pulp ; two notes being 
placed in the mould, and divided length- 
ways, Tbe deckle is the raw edge of tbe 
pqter, and cannot be imitated by cutting. 
6. By the strengh of the p^>er ; a bank note 
will lift a hundred- weight, if carefully ad- 
justed. The printing is of two kinds, type 
and plate ; the paper is moistened by water 
driven through ita pores by the pressure of 
the atmosphere; 30,000 double notes are 
thus moistened in the space of an hour. 
Uie ink used is made at the bank, from lin- 
' seed oil and the charred husks and vines of 
lUienish grapes; this ^ves a peculiar 
velvety black to the mark in the left hand 
comer of the note. The notes are nambered 
by a machine which cannot err ; and, Instly, 
are authorised by the signature of the clerk. 
The bank notes are printed on the side of 
the paper which receives the watermark, so 
that, if the paper be split, the unprinted 



siir&ce only rebdna the slightest trace of 
that mark. 

108. DECEMBER,— December was the 
Unth month in the old Soman world. 
Cbariemagne called December the " Holy 
Month," because the festival of Christ's 
Nativity occurred in it. Tbe Saxons called 
it Winter-month, or Gsilerra, the first ynle. 
{See iy 

109. THINGS m SEASON IN DE- 
CEMBER.— MiAT, — Beef, house-lamb, 
mutton, pork, doe venison, and veal. 

110. PouLTET AKD OiWB.— Oecse, Tur- 
keys, Pullets, FigeouB, Capons, Fowls, Chick- 
ens, Rabbits, Hares, Woodcocks, Snipes, 
Larks, and all small birds ; Pheasants, 
Partridges, Gniuea fowl. Wild Docks, 
Teal, Grouse, Ptarmingan, Widgeon, Dot- 
terel, and Dun-birds. 

111. VBOBTiBtBS. — Jerusalem Arli. 
chokes. Borecole, Beet, Brocoti, Winter 
Cabbage, Cardoons, Carrots, Celery, Dried 
Herbs, Onions (Spanish), Lecks, Savoys, 
Shalote, Asparagus (forced), Scorzonerk, 
Skirrets, Spinach, Truffles, and Tumips. 

112. Fbuit. — Pears, Apples, Nuts 
(various). Medlars, Foreign Grapes, Oranges, 
Dried Pigs, ic. 

113. PiBH.— Cod, Turbot, Skate, HaUbut, 
Soles, Gurnets, Carp, Pike, Gudgeons, Eels, 
Smelts, Dories, Crabs, Lobsters, Oysters, &c 

114. COOKERY FOB DECEMBER.— 
We intend to snpply, in each number of 
tbe " Comer Cupboard," instructions for 
cookiugtheleadingdisbesiuBea BOD, and after- 
wards to give receipts for such other dishes as, 
with thoso already given, will moke oor 
work one of complete information npoa 
every branch of cookery. 




115. Sirloin OF Bbks. — Averageweight 
13 lb. 6 oz.. proportion of bone 1 lb. 9 oz- 

116, Modet ijf CboAiijff.— Roasted, or 
boned and stewed, brmled in slices, stewed. 
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Haihed aod minoed, or made into mock 
hare, when cold. 

117. Saatting Sirloin. — A Sirloio of 
about 'fifteen poanda, will require to be be- 
fore a large aonnd flre about three and a 
half or fbiir boun; take care to spit it 
evenlj, that it may not be heavier on one 
ude than the other; put a little clean 
dripiung in the dripping-pan (tje a pece of 
paper over it to preserve the fat), baste it 
well as Boon aa it is pnt down, and ever; 
quarter of an honr all the time it ia roast- 
ing- till the Ust half hour j then take off 
the paper, and mabe some gravy fbr it ; 
atir the fire and make it clear; to broica 
and fralA it, baste it with butter, and 
dredge it nrith flour and salt mixed to- 
gether in eqnal qaanties ; let it go a few 
minntea longer, tiU the froth risea; take it 
np. Oamiah it with a hillock of horse- 
radish, scraped ss fine as posible with a 
very sharp knifb. A Yorkshire pudding is 
an excellent accompaniment. The jcnnt 
should haiig, heforo cooking, as long as 
possible. The marrow which was ^ong 
the back bono maj be removed prior to 
routing; and the bt freed from ker- 
nels. Wipe awaj anj moistnre from 
t^ sarbce of the meat. The joint should 
at first be set at a distance from the fire, 
and drawn nearer aa it has gradually been 
warmed throogh. In hot weather, the 
joint will take less time to roast than in 
cold. 

[The following Interestiu aeoount ol the 
"creotian" or "Sir Loin, is eiven by Dr. 
Kitchener in his invaluable ''Cook's Orai^lo." 

This jomt is said to owe Its name to King 
Cbarlea (he Second, wbo. dining upon a Loin of 
Beet, and bdng particularly pleased triCti it, 
asked tlie name or the Joint ; said for its merit 
it should be knighted, and benceTortb called 



' Arise thou DunedSiB.Lo IN. 
Ballad or toe New Iohn Bieletcoiik. 
The ballad of "The Gates or Calais" 
nils it 

" Benowned SiB-Lotn, oTttlmes decreed 

Tbe (heme of Euglish Ballad : 

On thee our Kings oft deign to feed. 

Unknown to Vrencbmen^s palate ; 

Then how much doth thy Caste exceed 

Soup-meagre, flogs, and solad t"] 

118. Carving the Sirloin.— Tbe fillet, 

which Hes nndemeath the bone, as the 

joint is placed (115) U muall; very tender. 



and is much approved. The j<unt should be 
turned over, and slioee cut from the 
fillet in the direction of 3 — i, that i* mroa. 
The meat above tbe bone is usually cut 
in the direction of 5 — 6 ; but may he cut 
in the direction of 3—i. Tbe carver 
should ask tbe guests whether they prefer 
the upper or the under cut. Slices of tbe 
tMn end, 6, shoold be served with the other . 
parts. And pieces of the rich tit, 1, 
should be lUstriboted with the lean. 




119. ROIBT TUEKBT, Tdekbi Pocltb. 
ABD OTHBB POTILXBI, — A lowl ftud a 

turkey require the samo management at the 
fire, only tbe Utter will take kinger time. 
Let thera be carefully picked, break the 
breast-bone (to make them look plump), 
and thoroughly singe them with a sheet of 
clean writing paper. Prepare a nice briak 
fire for them. Malie staffiing according to 
120 ; stuff them onder the breast where tbe 
ci'aw was taken out ; and make some into 
balls, and boil or fiy them, and lay tbeol 
round tbe dish ; they are handy to help, 
and you can reserve some of tbe inside 
stuffing to eat with tlie cold turkey, or to 
enrich a hash. Score tbe gizzard; dip it 
in the yolk of an egg, or melted butter, aod 
sprinkle it with salt and a few grains of 
cayenne; put it under one pinion, and the 
liver under the other ; cover the liver with 
buttered paper, to prevent it getting 
hardened or burnt. When you first put 
your turkey down to roast, dredge it with 
flonr, then put about an ounce of butter 
into a basting ladle, and as it melts baste 
the bird. Keep it at a distance from the 
fire for the first half hour that it may 
warm gradually, then pnt it nearer, and 
when it is. plumped up, and the steam 
draws tAwarda tbe fire, it is nearly done 
enough ; then dredge it lightly with flou" 
and put a bit of butter into your bas' 
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lAcQe, and as it melfcs baste the turkey with 
it ; this will raise a finer froth than can be 
produced by nrang the fat oat of the pan. 
A yery large turkey will require about 
three hours to roost it thoroughly; a mid- 
dling sized one/ of eight or ten pounds, 
about two hours ; a small one may be done 
in an hour and a half. Turkey poults are 
of rarions sizes, and will take about an 
hour and a half. Fried pork sausages are 
a yery aayoury aooompaniment to ^ther 
roasted or boiled turkey. Sausage meat is 
sometimes used as stuffing, instead of the 
ordinary force meat. If you wish a turkey, 
especially a yery large one, to be tender, 
neyer dress it till at least four or fiye days 
(in cold weather^ eight or ten) after it has 
been killed, unless it be dressed imme- 
diately after killing, befcve the flesh ia 
cold; be yery careful not to let it freeze. 
Hen turkeys are preferable to cocks for 
whiteness and tenderness, and the small 
tender ones, with black legs, are most 
esteemed. Bend up with them oyster, egg, 
and plenty of gravy s>auce. 

120. Stuffing for Boast Turkey, Veal, 
Fowl, Sfc. — Mince a quarter of a pound of 
beef marrow (beef suet will do), the same 
weight of bread crumbs, two drachms of 
parsley leaves, a drachm and a half of sweet 
marjoram (or lemon thyme), and the same 
of grated lemon peel, an onion, chopped 
very fine, a little salt and pepper, pound 
thoroughly together, with the yolk and 
white of two eggs, and secure it in the veal 
ynth. a skewer, or sew it in with a reedle 
and thread. Make some of it into balls or 
sausages; flour and fry or boil them, and 
8»id them up as a gamisb, or in a »de dish, 
with roast poultry, veal, or cutlets, &c. 
This is suffidlent quantity for a turkey 
poult; a very large turkey will require 
twice as much ; an ounce of dressed ham 
may be added to the above, or use equal 
parts of the above stuffing and pork sausage 
meat. 

121. Carving, — ^A turkey should not 
be divided till the breast is disposed of; but 
if it be thought proper to divide, the same 
process must be followed as directed in a 
fi>wL The following is the best mode 
of serving this deUdous bird: — Be- 
fi?in cutting close to the breast-bone, 

"oping round so as to leave the mere 
us. Each sBce should carry with it a 



portion of the pudding, or fiDroe-meat^ with 

which the craw is stiiSTed. 

[The directions for earring a ft»wl, whioh will 
bel^ereaAer giyen, will contain illustrated ia- 
structions for the complete dissection, and as 
these directions wHl apply to the carying of 
turides, we shall make further referenoe to the 
method of carving roast tarldeB.3 




GOOSS. 

122. Boast Gooss. — ^When a goose is 
well picked, singed, and cleaned, make the 
stuffing with about two ounces of onion, 
and hfdf as mudi green sage ; chop them 
very fine, adding four ounces of stale bread 
crumbs, a bit of butter about as big as a 
walnut, and a very Uttle pepper and salt 
(to this some cooks add half the Uvei, par- 
boiling it first), the yolk of an egg or two, 
and, incorporating the whole together, staff 
the goose ; do not qtdte fiU it, but leave a 
little room f(nr the stuffing to swell. From 
an hour and a half to an hour and three- 
quarters will roast a fine full-grown goose. 
Send up gravy and apple-aauoe with it. 
Geese are oilled green till they are about 
four mout^ old. The only difierence be- 
tween roasting these and a full-grown 
goose, consists in seasoning it vrith pepper 
and salt instead of sage and opions^ and 
roasting it for 40 or tO minutes only. 

123. Chose or Duck SUiffing. — ^Two- 
thirds onion, one-third green sage, diopped 
fine, bread crumbs equal in wdght to the 
siige and onions ; season with a little pepper 
and salt. Some omit the bread crmnbs, and 
some again do not like the onions, while 
others add to them a clove of garlic 

1:54. Cwrving a Goose or Duck. — Cut off the 
apron — 1 — 1—1 — of the goose, and pour 
into the body a large spoonful of gravy, 
which should be mixed with the stuffing. 
Some persons put, instead of the gravy, a 
glass of port wine, in whicth a large tea- 
spoonful of mustard has been previously 
stirred. Cut as many slices firom the breast 
— 3 — 2 — as possible, and serve with a por- 
tion of the apron to each plate. When the 
breast is all served, and not tail i^en, cut off 
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the jointe j bat nbierve, t&ejaiiUi of water 
foniare teider rpread and go farther back 

tia» thoM oflandfomL 

125. A KoABTED Pkbasabt shoold bave 
a smart fire, but not s fierce ona ; bute it, 
butter and frotli it, and {S'apue sauce for 
it. Some penoni (the pbaasant being a 
dry bird) pot a piece of beef or ramp-etenlc 
into the inride before roastjng. It is said 
that B pbeasant should be 8[i^>eiided bj one 
ofthclongtBil-fratbers till it Mia. It is 
then ripe and ready for the spit, and act 
before. If a fowl be well kept, and dreaaed 
as a pheasant, and witb a pheasant, few 
persons nill diacover the pbeasant from the 
fowl. 




126. Oimf^aPiemairf.^Fii yoarfiiik 
in tho centre of the breast, Blice it down, in 
the direction 1 — 2; remove the leg bj 
cutting in the aidewaj direction, then take 
off the wing-, taking care to misB the neck- 
bone. Wben tho legs and wings are all 
taken off, cat off alicea of the breast. The 
merrytbooght ia separated by paaaing the 
knife under it, towards tho neck ; the other 
parts are oat aa T>nfore directed in a fowl. 
The breast, wings, and merrythongbt, are 
the fiivoaritea, particnlarly the former, bnt 
the 1^ has a higher flavour. 




127. PABmiDSKa, QuiKBA Fowxfl, Psa 
rowut, BtiOKcocK, Geodsb, and Moob- 
OAUE, are dreaaed ia the same way as phea- 
sants. Partridges are sent up with rice 
sauce, or bread sauce, and good gravy. 
BLackcocic, moorgame, and grousQ, axe sent 
up with currant j^ly and fried bread 



128. Carmng Pariridffet and Figeoru. — 

Partndgea are carred like fowh, but the 
breast and wings are not often divided, the 
bird being amaU. The wing ia the prime 
lut, paiticnlaily the tip; the other choice 
parts are the breaat and merrythongbt. 
Pigeons may he cat in two, either &om one 
end to the other of the bird, c 




129. Shtpsb and Woodcocks are never 
drawn ; they shoold be tied on a small Inrd 
spit, and put to roaat at a clear fire ; a 
slice of brnad ia pnt nnder each 1iird, to 
catch the tnul, that ia, the eicremente of 
the inteatines ; they are cwudered deligbt- 
fot eating; baste with batter, and Iroth 
with floor { lay the toast on a hot dish, 
and tiie birds on the toast ; pour some good 
gravy into the dish, and send some up 
in a boRt. They are generally roasted from 
twenty to thirty minutes — but some efn- 
curea say, that a woodcock sboDld be jttit 
intittduced to the cook for her to show It 
the fire, and then send it np to table. Ghir- 
nish with slices of lemon. Snipes are 
dressed in the same way, but require leaa 

130. Carving a 8itipa conaiats idmply in 
cutting it in two. 

131. THE PHENOMENA OP DE- 
CEMBER.— The trees are bare and vegeta- 
tion seems dead. Wben the first frosts set in 
the efieet of the cold upon growing vegeta- 
tion are meet singular. A plant which was 
green the day beG^re is white with froet in 
tlie early morning which follows, and fades 
into a dismal black as soon as the Bun- 
beams be^n to warm the frozen branches, 
and melt the fringe of hoar.firoBt which 
sparkles npon the foliage which it killed while 
it adorned. The eiplanatton is not ^fflcnlt, 
for we find an anology in the experiences 
of animal life. There are many -nj-nala 
which bear an eipoaure, for a considerable 
time, to severe cold, without anfferini; ma- 
terial injury ; and these same c> 
often be able also to rewat tli 
efEacta of an equal extreme of heat^ but if 
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they be taddenly removed from the cold to 
the heat, or the reverse, they suffer inflam- 
mation, mortification, and death. The 
human subject often, from severe cold, 
loses sensation in parts of the body ; and 
these are predsely in a similar condition 
to the parts of plants under the influence of 
frost. The vital functions are suspended; 
the blood, like the fluid sap in the plant, 
ceases to flow; the nerves of sensation 
refuse to perform their office, either wholly 
or in part. If such a part of the body 
gradualltf passes from its dead condition, no 
ill effects will ensue ; but if an attempt be 
made, by the injudicious application of 
warmth, to promote a sudden reaction, the 
most serious results may follow. In slight 
cases chilblains will result; in severe in- 
stances of frost-bite, mortification and death. 
In arctic regions the fingers, toes, ears, and 
noses are sometimes frozen; but the ex- 
perience of the inhabitants of such regions 
has guided them to the true treatment of 
such injuries — ^viz., to rub the injured parts 
with frozen water pounded, or with snow. 
In like manner experience has shown that 
the life of the plant, or the vitality of its 
leaves, may be preserved, if by shielding it 
from the rays of the sun, a sudden reaction 
is prevented. For this reason gardeners, 
before sunrise, take care to cover up the 
shrubs and crops they wish to protect when 
an early and unexpected frost has " bitten " 
them; for ^'hey say^ "the sunshine will do 
more mischief than the frost/' 

182. The temperature of vegetation is 
above that of the atmosphere in winter, 
unless the plants are completely frozen, 
when their life is suspended in some cases, 
in others destroyed. But this supply of 
vegetable warmth is sufficient to resist cold 
to a greater extent than would be supposed ; 
a covering of woollen or of matting being 
found, in practice, sufficient to preserve 
plants from injury by very long and 
severe frosts. 

133. When, nevertheless, a succulent 
plant, the cells in whose stem and leaves are 
are filled withfluidsap, are so situated as to be 
fully under the infiuence of freezing air, a 
complete death of the plant ensues. I have 
before explained, that when water is cooled 
to within about ten degrees of the freezing 
*y>int it ceases to contract, and that> unlike 

^r substances, in passing from a fluid to 



a solid state it expands oonsiierably. The 
sap of the plant consists for the most part of 
water, confined in the passages and cells of 
the lassue in the leaves and stem ; and this 
fluid, when frozen, expands and lacerates 
the vital orgnns so as totally to destroy the 
life of the plant. If the leaves are placed 
upon the hand, they will be fbund to be 
soft and pulpy, as if they had been boiled; 
so complete has been the destruction of the 
minute cells of which their tissue was 
composed. 

134. Another phenomenon associated with 
the advent of frost, was long the theme of 
superstitious and ignorant wonder. The 
pedestrian who crosses a meadow in the 
middle of the day after a frosty night, will 
see, occasionally, the print of footsteps ap- 
parently burned into the sod. The grass 
may be two or three inches in height 
throughout the meadow, but where these 
mystmous footsteps have been, the herbage 
seems singed or seared close to the earth. 
Before people knew better, and while 
religion was more* completely in the fetters 
of unreasoning superstition, good folks 
were wont to point to these footprints, as 
the physical proofs of the existence and per- 
sonal wanderings of the impersonation of 
evil. But the " old wives' tale" fella victim 
to the progress of science, which discovered 
how these mysterious foot-prints could at 
will be produced by the best of men, if they 
walked over frozen grass in the early morn- 
ing, and proved that the supposed Satanic 
agency was quite unnecessary. The blades 
of the g^rass, being completely frozen, were 
as brittle as the ice which filled and ex- 
panded their cells, and consequently snapped 
off under the pressure of the foot. When 
the sun rose the greater part of the field was 
exposed very gradually to its rays* and the 
grass, therefore, suffered little in geneial ; 
but the broken blades were only the more 
completely withered and blackened, because 
they would be sheltered by the surrounding 
herbage till the sun was high in the sky 
and his beams of considerable power. 

135. The year has now run its course, 
and the succession of the seasons has been 
accomplished. The earth has carried us I 
through the immensity of space, completelyj 
round the great luminary on whoso beantfi 
days and seasons depencC under the goidJ 
auce of Him ** who set the stars in the fir-' 
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nwDdit, Kai gnideth tbe wandareni of 

136. EXPERIMENTS UPON THE 

PHENOMENA OF DECEMBER.— Upon 
a Uick gannent oUch the flakes of mow 
that &U in a inow-itorm, and, if yon havs 
Mod sight, yoa will discorer that these 
like* GOnust of most benatifiil crystaliaed 
fbrma, of which we give the fallowing micro- 



'■mm r^ 






I^ aid of the microscope will greatly en- 
^BiKe jooi peiMption i^ the beaaties of 
tlieie crjitJs. 

137. Tske a [uece of gl^ on a frost? 
%.uidholdit over the steam of a (e>- 
Eettk Drops of water will be condensed 
thereon. Iaj the glass in the open-air, 
uid tbe pore drops of water wilt become 
™en into beautiful crjatals. Yon will 
then Bs^ in Hfew minutes, water in its three 
tirmi — Bapour, iiqvid, and tolid. Fill a 
phial with water, and cork it tightly. 
Plaoe it in the frost, soil when freeiing it 
■ill breolf the boUle, Bhowing that ireezing 
•Wer eipaniis. 

138. THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED 
IN DBCEMBEB.— Be cliaritable to the 
pwr, and be jnst to jonr connections. Ei- 
*aiiTie the state of jonr aflaira, and prepare 
to improve your position by fresh energies, 
late care of your healtli, not by reading 



the pnA of "qoackerr," and swallowing 
qnack nostmms, bnt bj eienige in fine 
weather, and by warmth at home in Suggj 
and damp days and lights. (See BO.) 

139. REMARKABLE EVENTS IN 
PAST DECEMBERS.— Coienrfiir of the 
Month :— 

1. Br. Warren died, 1S35. 

t. Ftumim died, 1896. 

S. Kiehelieu died. 16^ 

4. G alvanism discovered, 17M—U0£Brtd. US!. 

B. BlBpk died, J799. 

fl. Nicholas.— General Houh bom, WX. 

T. Dr. Aikin died, 1S2Z. 

" " bom, 172° 



14. Waahinglou died, 17BB. 
" "-era bom, IT" 

4>Diild, I^ng 

rH.Uatjb: 

18. Bubensbom, 107J. 

15. '^cho Brahe bom, isg& 
M. GrM born, 1718. 

ai. St. Thomoa.— Shortest daj. 



». Inuoo 



. — Peyer bom, 16B3. 
iinm (llp<i. 17111, 

le died, 17 



iij; jDhn'wfcliffe-died, ^ 

SO. R. Bo;le died, 1881. 

31. St. Silvester.— Boerhaave bom. 16B8. 

Tbe Rid Lbtxbb Daes of the month 
are as follow : — 

Gth. — "St. Nickolat." He was Archtnebop 
of Myra, in Greece, AJ>. 302, and is re- 
garded as the patron i^nt of children and 
mariners, and couseqaently chm^Jies bnUt 
ne«r to the aea are genendly dedicated to 
this stint. 

13tb — " St. iMda" was a young lady of 
SyraCDse, who died in the year 30^ and was 
remarkable for the deront and charitable 
life she led. 

21>t— " St. Thomoi " is sidd to have tra- 
velled and promulgated Christianity among 
the Persians, Medes, Parthians, and Ax- 
menian^ and that he met with hts death by 
being atoned, and having darts thrown it 
bim by the Brahmins, who were incensed at 
his preaching. 

iWh.—" CkrMmai Dag." This is kept 
as a solemn fcctival by onr Cbnich. 

26th.—" St. Sfepkn." This feast is held, 
according to Brad;, "in Moseqnoiceof Bt. 
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Sfcephen having been the first who suffered 
for hia steady adherence to the faith of 
Christ, so that his anniv^sary has been 
fixed immediately following the day held 
by the Church in commemoration of the 
Nativity of oar Saviour." 

27th.—" 8L John the UvanffelisV This 
feast is observed in commemoration of this 
evangelist, because he drank poison with- 
out dying in consequence. 

ZSth.—" Childermas," or " Moly Inno- 
cents' Day " is held in commemoration of 
the slaughter of the innocents by Herod, 
and is celebrated by the Church of Rome 
with masses. It is considered unlucky to 
begin any work upon this day. 

31st. — " St, Silvester^' was a pope, and is 
said to have been the author of several rites 
and ceremonies of the Ronush Chnrdi, as 
unctions, palls, asylums, &c. He died in 
334 

140. MINCE PIES.— Rub and pick 
clean seven pounds of currants, and three 
pounds and a half of beef suet chopped fine, 
three pounds and a half of the lean of a 
sirloin of beef minced raw, three pounds and 
a half of apples chopped fine (which should 
be the lemon pippin), half a pound of citron 
cut in small pieces, half a pound of lemon - 
peel, half a pound of orange-peel, two 
pounds of fine moist sugar, one ounce of 
spice (soeh as cloves, mace, nutmegs, and 
cinnamon, pounded together, and sifted), 
the rine of four lemons, and four Seville 
oranges; rub all this together till well 
mixedy then put it into a deep pan ; mix one 
botlie of brandy, one of white wine, and the 
juice of the lemons and oranges that have 
been grated, together in a basin ; pour half 
over, and press it down tight with your 
hand, then add the other half, and let it 
remain at the top to soak in by degrees ; 
cover up close. It should be made six 
weeks before wanted; the pans mast be 
sheeted with puff paste, and covered with 
the same. About ten minutes will bake 
them. 

141. MiKGB Pies without Msat. — Six 
ponnds of apples, pared, cored, and minced ; 
of ftesh suet^ and raisins stoned, three 
pounds each ; to these add of mace and ein- 
namouy a quarter of an ounce each, and 
eight cloves powdered, three pounds of 
nowdered BUgar, three quarters of an cfanen 

' the ti&ds of four, and jince of two 



lemons, half a pint of port, and the same of 
brandy. Mix well, and pat into a deep pan« 
Have ready washed and dried four pounds 
of currant^ and as you make the pies, add 
candied fmit. 

142. LxHoir Mnros Pis.— Squeeze a 
lemon, boil the outside till tender enoogh to 
beat to a mash, add to it three apples 
chopped, four ounces of sact, half a pound 
of currants, four ounces of sugar; put the 
juioe of a lemon, and candied frnit> as for 
other pies. Make a slMot cmst and fill the 
pattypans. 

143. HASxPn. — Cut ahareintoineees, 
season it with pepper, salt, nutmeg, aad 
maee; pat it into a jug, with half a pound 
of batter, doee it up, set it in a copper of 
boiling water, and make a forcemeat, with a 
quarter of a pound of sensed baoon, two 
onions, a glass of red wine, crumbs of bread, 
winter savory, the liver cat small, and 
nutmeg. Season high with pepper and 
salt ; mix it well up with the yolks of three 
eggs, raise the pie, and lay the forcemeat in 
the bottom of the dish. Then put in the 
hare, with the gravy that came out of it ; 
lay on the lid, and send it to the oven. An 
hour and a half will bake it. 

144. STOMACH PLAISTBR TOR 
COUGHS. — ^Take an ounce each of bees' 
wax. Burgundy pitch, and rosin ; mdlt them 
together in a pipkin, and stir in three 
quarters of an ounce of common turpentine, 
and Half an ounce of oil of maee. Spread it 
on a piece of sheep's leather, grate some 
nutmeg over, and apply it quite '#arm to 
the pit of the stomach. 

145. SNOW PANCAKES AND PUD- 
DINGS. — It is not generally known that 
STtofo is a fine substitute for eff^s in both 
puddings and pancakes. Two table-spoon- 
fuls may be taken as the equivalent of an 
egg. Take it from a clean spot, and the 
sooner it is used, after being taken in -doors 
the better. It is to be beaten in, just as 
the eggs would have been, and it should be 
handled as little as possible. As eggs cere 
dear in the season of snow it is a help to 
economy to know the above, 

146. TWELFTH CAKES.— Make a 
cavity in the middle of six pounds of flour, 
set a sponge with a gill and a half of yeast 
and a little warm milk ; pat round it a pound 
•f fresh butter in small lumps, a pound and 
a quarter of sugar sifted, four pounds and a 
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half of carrants, half an ounce of sifted dn- 
iiamon, a qnarter of an ounce of pounded 
doyes, mace, and nutmeg mixed, sliced 
candied orange, lemon-peel, and citron. 
When risen, mix all togoUier with a little 
warm milk ; have the hoops weU papered 
and buttered, fill and bake them. When 
nearly cold ice them over. 

147. LIKSEED TEA.— Take two tea- 
spoonsful of linseed, liquorice root half an 
ounce, boiling water three pints, let these 
infose some hours and strain. An ounce of 
colt's- foot leaves added makes a good pectoral 
infusion. These are both very go(^ emol- 
lient mucilaginous drinks, and are taken as 
common beverages in complaints of the 
bladder, urinary passages, coughs, or any 
Inflammatory complaint with advantage. 

148. TO PREVENT RUST.— Mix with 
fet oil varnish four-fifths of well rectified 
spirits of tmpentine. The varnish is to be 
applied by means of a sponge ; and, 
articles varnished in this manner, will 
retain their metallic biilliancy, and never 
contract any spots of rust. It may be ap- 
plied to copper, and to the preservation of 
pbiloflopfaiod instruments, which, by being 
brought into contact with water are liable 
to lose theur splendour, and become tar- 
nished. 

149. CURES FOR THE CRAMP.— 
Bathe the puts afflicted every morning and 
erenmg with the powers of amber; and 
take inwardly at the same time, on going 
to bed at night, for ei^t at ten nights to- 
geOier, half a spoonful, in from a gill to half 
a pint of white wine. For sudden attacks 
of the cramp in the l^s, relief may be in- 
stantly obtained by stretching out the limb 
affected, and elevating the heel as much as 
possible till the toes bend backward toward 
the shin ; this also may be considered as an 
infallible remedy, when only in the leg. 

. 150. VARNISH FOR BASKETS.- Take 
either red,black,or white sealing wax, which 
ever colour you wish to make ; to every two 
ounces of sealing wax add one ounce of 
spirit of wine, pound the wax fine, then 
rift it through a fine lawn sieve till you 
We made it extremely fine ; put it into a 
large phial with spirito of wine, shake it, let 
it staod near the fire forty eight hours, 
shaking it often ; then, with a Uttle brush, 
rnbyonrbMketaU over with it; let them 
dry and do tiiem over a second time. 



151. TO PREVENT THE FREEZING 
OP WATER IN PIPES.— By tymg up 
the ball-cock during the fix>st, the freezing 
of pipes will often be prevented ; in &ct, it 
will always be prevented where the main 
pipe is higher than the cistern, or other 
reservoir, and the pipe is laid in a regular 
inclination from one to the other, for then 
no water can remain in the pipe ; or if the 
main is lower than the cistern, and the 
pipe regularly inclines, upon the supply 
ceasing, the pipe will immediately exhaust 
itself into the main. Where the water is 
in the pipe, if each cock is Idft a little 
dripping, this drculation of the water wiU 
frequently prevent the pipes from being 
frozen. 

152. SYMPATHETIC INK.— Take an 
ounce and a half of zaffie, which may be 
had at any colour-shop, and put it into a 
glass vessel with a narrow and long neck ; 
pour over it an ounce measure of strong 
nitrous add diluted with ^vq times the 
quantity of water. Keep it in a wann> 
but not too hot place, fbr about ten or 
twelve hours, and then decant the clearest 
part of the liquor. Having so done, pour 
nearly as much more diluted nitrous acid 
on what remains, which must continue 
in the same utuatk>n, and for as long a 
time as before, and then be decanted and 
mixed with what was at first obtained by 
the first operation. This being done, dis- 
solve in it two ounce of common salt, and 
the sympathetic ink is completed. Writing 
on common paper is legible only while 
the paper is hot; exposing it alternately 
to the idr, and to the heat of the fire, 
whatever is written will appear or disap- 
pear at pleasure. 

153. A CURE FOR CHILBLAINS.— 
Take of ammoniac gum (the real drop) half 
an ounce ; reduce it into a smooth pulp 
with as little water as possible ; then add 
half an ounce of extract of hemlock, and 
three drachms of the strong^t mercurial 
ointment ; the whole to be well mixed to- 
gether. When used it should be spread on 
soft leather and sewed on the f^set, and need 
not be removed above once a week. For 
recent diilblains, and for their prerentioDy 
this plalster Is hifallible. The above qnan- 
tity is sufficient for a &mily of thrae or fisur 
children for the winter if their feet are pro- 
perly atteodadta. 
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154. LIQUID BLACKING.— Mix a 
quarter of a pound of ivorj black with a 
table-spoonfol of sweet oil ; diasolFe one 
penny-worth of oopperas, and three table- 
spoonfols of treade, in a quart of vinegar ; 
then add one pennyworth of vitriol, and mix 
the whole well t(^ther; it forms a good 
liquid blacking for boots or shoes. 

155. TO CUBE THE FOOT-ROT IN 
SHEEP.— Pare of^ with a sharp knife, so 
as not to make the part bleed, all the 
spongy and decayed parts of the hoof and 
frog, and rub into the affected parts, every 
other day,' a little of a mixture of equal 
quantities of powdered sulphate and acetate 
of copper, (blue vitriol and verdigris) mixed 
up with crab verjuice to the consistance of 
a pulp. The dis order will generally dis- 
appear in from two to four dressings, es- 
pecially if the sheep be kept on dry and 
bard ground, or boards^ so as not to rub or 
wash out the applications to the feet. 

156. CARROTS, PARSNIPS, AND 
BEET ROOTS.— Must be kept in layers 
of dry sand for winter use; and neither 
they nor potatoes should be cleared from 
the earth. Potatoes should be carefully 
kept from frost. 

157. SAUCE FOR WILD FOWLS.— 
Simmer a tea-cup full of port wine, the 
same quantity of good gravy, a little shalot, 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, and mace, for ten 
minutes ; put in a bit of butter and flour, 
give it all one boil, and pour it through the 
birds. 

158. TO PRESERVE FISH.— Salmon 
and other kinds of fish are preserved by 
placing them in jars and pouring sweet 
salad-oil over them until covered, then 
bunging up quite air-tight. 

159. VOLATILE LINIMENT.— Mix 
together equal portions of spirit of harts- 
horn and sweet oU. 

160. OINTMENT FOR PILES.— Take 
of spermaceti ointment, one ounce ; extract 
of satum, thirty drops; laudanum, two 
drachms. Mix. 

161. FURt^ITUREOlL.— Alkanet root, 
one part ; shell lac varnish foui parts lin- 
seed oiL sixteen parts ; turpa, two parts ; 
wax, two parts. Mix, and let them stand 
fYw»afYiiir for n week. 

TRE FOB SPRAIN.— A large 
' honey and salt, and the white | 



of an egg ; beat it up well, then let it stand 
an hour, and anoint the place sprained with 
the oil which will be produced, keepings the 
part well rolled with a bandage. 

163. BHUBABB LOZENGES.—Pow. 
dered rhubarb, one ounce; powdered cas- 
sia, one ounce ; sugar, one ponnd. Mii 
with mucilage. 

164. TBEATMENT OP BRUISES.- 
Apply poultices, or dip flannels in hot 
water, wring out, and apply hot ; in extreme 
cases, or when near a joint, it may be ne- 
cessary to apply leeches. 

165. TO TAKE THE RUST OUT OF 
STEEL. — Cover with sweet oil well rubbed 
on it : in forty-eight hours use* unslackened 
lime, powdered very fine. Rub it till the 
rust disappears. 

166. DIAMOND CEMENT.— Take isin- 
glass, soak it in water until it becomes soft, 
then disolve it in proof spirit, and add a 
little resin varnish. Used for joining china, 
glass, and also for fixing precious stones. 

167. BLUE COPAL VARNISH.- 
Indigo, Prussian blue, blue verditer, or 
ultramarine. All these substances mnst be 
powdered fine. Proceed as before. 

168. TOOTHACHE.— Take half a grain 
of opium, and the same quantity of yellow 
snb-sulphate of quicksilver, formerly called 
turpeth mineral: make them into a pill, 
and place it in the hollow part of the tooth 
some time before bed time, with a small 
piece of wax over the top. 

169. PINE PICTURE VARNISH.- 
Fine-picked mastic, twelve pounds; clean 
glass, coarsely pounded, five pounds ; colour- 
less spirits of turpentine, five gallons. Pot 
them into a suitable vessel, and agitate for 
four or five hours, repeat the same next day, 
then let it settle for several months, and 
pour off the clear. 

170. FROST-BITES.— Keep the part 
away from all heat, and rub with snow 
until warmth in 'some measure returns; 
then dry well, and rub with hot fiannel. 

171. BLEEDING AT THE NOSE.— 
Holding the arms and hands at full length 
above the head will often stop it, or bathe 
the nostrils with cold water, or put a little 
brmsed alum into water, or bathe with 
vinegar and water. To prevent a return, 
the bowels should be kept open. 
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TOH'S ACQFAISrANCE WITH THB CELB- 
BSA'CKD COOE, Mbs. Bodkin, akd aow 
THK Editob Pbeyiileu vpoh heb to 

WbITK iU; HSR EXPKEIBNCa IK COOK- 
BKT FOR TH« " CoBSKB CcPBOiBD." — 

The Editor irf Ti* Cbmer Cypiourd ha» for 
some yean enjoyed the acqaaiatance of tha 
amiaUo Mn. Bodkin, a lady wlio ia well 
known to a large circle of friends as the beat 
cook in London. That is, the best cook ac - 
conliiig to English taate — the coolc par 
sjrcellenee tor the people — who loTe whole- 
some, frugal, Bod satisfactory dishes — £shos 
giving to the teeth, and to the whole digee- 
Hve qrstem, a fair and healthful ocCBpition, 
and not ondenniaiDg the body, and cheating 
tbe appetite, by miserable ionovationH, A la 
Fraa^aitt, i Pllalintne, and d VB^agnolt. 
No. 2. 



173. Well, the Editor of The Comer Cap- 
loard has long enjoyed the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Bodkin—has often dined at her taUe, 
and listened with profound attention to her 
imptoraptn orations npon the qnaliUei of 
meat, the econamy of joints, and the rd&- 
tive merits of modre and systems of cookery. 

174. Mrs. Bodkin's success as a cook ia 
sach, that she is said to have thorough com- 
mand of the chancea which Dr. Kitchener 
used to say preside over the history of every 
Joint. The old doctor held that there were 
seven chances against even the most sim- 
ple diah being presented to the month in 
absolute pmrfection. For instance, a leg of 
rautton i — 

1st. The meat must be good, 

Snd. It must bave beeu kept a good time. 



1. iJj a good cook. 

1. Wboionit beina^oodte 



^ good 0X9. 
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7th. Oood appetite: the meat and the mouths 
which are to eat it must be ready for action at 
the same moment. 

Mrs. Bodkin has such command over the 
first six of these chances, that she inva- 
riably ensures the seventh. Her cookery is 
really so good, that it whets the appetite of 
every ons who nts at her table. 

175. The Editor therefore determined, if 
possible, to secure the services of Mrs. Bod- 
kin for the Cookery Department of The 
Comer Cuphoard, desiring that that depart- 
ment should be, as compared with cookery 
books generally, the best, the most com- 
plete, the most modem, and suited to the 
tastes and means oi the largest classes of 
people. It is very true that there are many 
cookery books, cheap and dear, aad many 
little magaziaeg in wUdi eoekery Ibrms a 
conspicuous featureu But with regard to 
Cookery Books that bear the names of Soyer 
or Francatelli, they are written up to a 
standard that is far too expensive, even for 
the middling classes; and, even if expense 
were of no importance, the dishes prescribed 
would, genenwy spealdog^ be unsuitable to 
the tastes and couttttutions of the many. 
And as to the magazines that treat of 
cookery, their articles are got together 
from such a medley of sources — copied from 
old cookery books, adapted from American 
works, or altered from various authorities, 
to av(nd the law of copyright — to such a 
degree, that they confuse those whom they 
are designed to assist; and, in too many 
instances, spoil the dishes they offer their 
instructions to improve. A fnend of ours 
once asked us whether we thought Miss 
Acton's Cookery Book was a book which 
cooks might cuit on 7 Without endeavour- 
ing to prejudice Miss Acton's claims to popu- 
larity, we have determined that The Comer 
Cuf^oard shall supply the best, the most 
ample, the most complete, and the best 
arranged Cookery for the Middle and Indus- 
trious Classes. 

176. In order to give our friends con- 
fidence in our promise and our plans, we 
must lay before them briefly our pre- 
liminary communications with Mrs. Bodkin 
upon the iubject : — 

December 8, 1866. 

Deab Mbs. BoDKnr, 

I enclose a copy of my little work, The 
Her Cupboard, and I want you to enrich Its 



pages, by writing a series of articles upon 
family cookery, which, being penned by your 
own hand, shaJl be eminently practical, and 
suited to those large classes of persons who pre- 
fer good English dishes, served with refmed 
taste, and with due regard to the ways and 
means of persons in moderate circumstanoes In 
life. 

The excellent dishes which I have had the 
pleasure of partaking of at your own table, and 
the hearty commendations that were always 
pronounced thereon by your guests, convince 
me that if you will undertake this duty, you 
will confer a great privilege upon the readers of 
The Comer Cupboard, 

Believe me, 

BearHrs. Bodkin, . 
Tour Friend, 

Tmb Editos. 

Meph- 
Mt Beas Mb. Editos, 

I have reecived yonr letter, and really 
don't known how to r^lj. I can't write. I 
very seldom take the pen in hand— and to think 
of writing a cookery hook, quite fHghtens me. 
It is a work in wh&in I ahould take a great deal 
of pleasure, if I could wrlle so as to explain my- 
seli. But there are so many things to describe 
and make plain to pec^le, that I am afraid I 
should fkiL The undertakinjr seems to me so 
large that I fear I must decune it; but I will 
think the matter over. 

Xeofitnify, 

Uast Bodkik. 
l>eoeiBberlo,18SC. 

JBdUoT'e Second Letter. 

December 11, 1856. 
Deas Hbs. BoDKnr, 

I am so anxious to encourage you to 
undertake the cookei^ department of my 
Comer Cunboard, that I must beg yo)i to 
comply with my request. And, to encourage 
you to do so, let me remind you that yon once 
wrote for a work that I edited some years ago, 
various receipts at my request, and those re- 
ceipts were so good, that the work in which 
they appeared increased very much in sale, and 
numerous correspondents wrote testifying their ! 
approbation of them. 

The idea of writing a cookery book probably 
alarms you. But if you can write a receipt 
for your excellent "Winter White Bait." for 
"Oxford Hare," and your "Lark Pudding," 
which are the best I have ever eaten, for your 
excellent soups, and capital patties, pies, and 
stews — if you can write receipts separately, 
as I have already shown you have done^you 
have only to keep on writing until you mivo 
written all that you know; then, if you put 
them altogether, you will find that you haye 
acoomplished the very thing that alarmed you 
at first, namely, writien a cookeru book, and a 
capital one I have no doubt it will he. 

Further to encourage you, I will state that 
for the work I have already alluded to, I one* 
engaged a practical gardener to write a series of. 
gardening papers, and I can assure you tbat^ 
although the stiffness and eccentricity of ius 
, composition flrequently made the readers of my* 
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woric laugh heartlV. Us instructlotw were 

Eun and pnoCiol, sent so dimotly to the wo 
be done, and so clearly pointed out •'"■ ~ 
to do it, tbat hl> nrdemng papers 
deemad above all price by amateur Ksr 

I intend all tha deponnienta of The Coner 
Cupboard to be HTUten iu this manner, by 
praotical bands ; and inv old gardening editor (a 
aaiii about to undartake his department. 

1 am i]ulte aura that 1117 readers, " the Cup, 
boardoniaiu," aa I b^n to call them, will ap- 
preciate your sensible and practicable inatme. 
tions Ikr before the lltenn aaahe« displayed fn 
the "CacAceiyBo<AerT"of theprsBeutday. 

If thia were a matter of popular eleoUon. 1 
would placard the whole kingdom with " BoD- 
Kiir roB OaoK," and I am aiuv if Cbe Iototb 



Dkax Hb- Ediiob, 
I hare made up m 
but you must help me 1e 
for the press. The plan 



can be serred, bot, cold, si 
fried, nainced, and so on 
the Hnimal. inside and 01 
(an be done with it. So 1 
particular joint, thej may 






Editor, that one-half of our food is wasted by 
bad muiagement, and, therefore, the very flrat 
receipt I shall give will be for the Stock-pot. 
Tou know I was al«vB a great advooate for 

Abont the drawings, to show how things are, 
}-en will ha>o to come and help me for that is 
imposaiHe for mo to do. I've been trying 
already, to drawarump of beef.and, do all I 
QUI, I oiui"t help making it like a Sootchman's 

WMse to call, and we will try (n make plans 
for doing Che oookary as eookery ought to be 

Tours Bincerely, 

Mast Bodkik. 
December 13, IBSfl. 
It is only necessary to add tliat we called, 
and miKle all the necessary airangemeDts. 
And that we huve promised to pay evfrv 
attention to the literary arrangement of 
Mary Bodkin's cookery. The opening 
paper scarcely does jnstice to her talent, aa 
she U nervoog, and could scarcely torn a 
pancake now, were she to try. Bnt she 



177. THESTIKKPOT.— Nohouse.how- ■ 

rer small it may be, ehoald be withontaStodc 
Fot, it is the " nve-all " nf 
an eatHbliihmeat. Thsre 
is nothing in tiie di^ie of 

meat, that ig sweet and 
wholeaome, Uiat m^ not 
fp into the stock pot. 

For the beneftt of the 

stock pot, you ahoidd -not allow ang one to 
pick a bane. If you send a joint of cold 
meat into the kitchen Jor the Bervanttf 
dinner, never allow them to pick the bone, 
for the stock pot requires it, and will extract 
abundant nourishmoEt from it. In trimming 
a joint of cold meat fc* the table, put the 
trimmings into the stock pot. Egg-shells 
should go into the stock pot ; they tend to 
clear the stock. Hard crusts of dry bread 
may be put in ; they gather the scum, which 
should he taken off three or four times in the 
day. Ham, beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
hits of poultry, game, in fact, the bones or 
remaina of any kind of meats shonld go into 
the stock pot. Cold carrota and parsnips, 
or the remains of onion. sauce or gravy, the 
ontside stems of celery, thoronghly cleaned 
and cut up, shonld go into the stock pot. 
In this you have the gronnd-work of almost 
all kiods of gravies and soups. 

The stock pot should be made according 
the engraving. The tap not being qmte 
at the bottom allows room for the sediment, 
and thna you can draw the stock off perfectly 
clear; it should be drawn off and thoronghly 
cleared out every twenty-tbur hours, when 
the hones, &c., should go into the pig-tnb, 
"lien fill np again witli what you have 
ived for it in the preceding twenty-fonr 
hours, and so on from day to day, thus saving 
1 the course of a year, something enormous 
|]Thls is the first little sermon upon economy 
preached by Mrs. Bodkin. And there ia really 
aa amount of good sens e in it, wttich we eannot 



which is wrapped around them. These BUb. 
stances arc all essential to health. In just those 

tract And hold them losclutiDu. Bonasin their 
natural state, are very heavy, bnt when all the 
nourishment has been extracted from them 
they are as light almost aa corks.] 
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178. THE JOISTS OP BEEF, THEIR 

NAMES AND SITUATIONS.— Very few 
oookerj books are right upon tliis point. 
It 11 true Hat the traji of catting cp the 
oaiosi differ iii aome parts of the kiogdom ; 
bat Mis. Bodkin, hiving conanlted with her 
batcher in Newgate-market, is able to oSer 
the following as tbe moat general : — - 




_ _u BuCtock, or Bound. 
C-The Aitchbone. 
2>— The Bump. 
S-inie Thkk Flank. 
??.F-The Strloln. (Three euta, 
HtUb. Ibladddlelscbebeet.) 
0—nia ndu Flank. 
H—'Bta mw, or Fore riba. 

J—TbatSmek-Tibt. 

Jt-Th«STiiket. 

£— The Chuck and Leg of Mutton 

JT-The Shin. A'-The Cli 

O-Tbe Slleklng-iriecB, or Neck, 



179. OX-TAIL SOUP.— (Ax iHSTASict 

OF THE UtIUTT OF THE 3T00K-POt).~ 

Cat six large onioni in ilices ; put them 
into a stew-pan, with holf-a-poand of beef- 
dripping ; brown them over the Ore. Then 
add two cuTota, sliced thin, a bnnch of 
aavouiy herbs, a small quantity of ^lapicf 
and wbole pepper, slightly braised ; Btew 
tbem together abont an hour. Put half-a- 
poand of floor in the oven to dty, and iakt 
care that it does not bam ; add this, witti 
o» quart of itock, to the herbs, &fC, and ' 
ilir well together. Then hare two g^lous 
of stock boiling in another pot, into wbidi 
pat the herbs, thickener, &c., and boil well 
for an boar ; strain it through a sieve, put 
in tbe oi-tails, and serve. Tbe ox-tails 
should be allowed to simmer in water thru 
hours, previously ta patting them in tbe 
■oop. Fni ti« Qoaei >'■ i\e Stoek-pot. 

180. A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT 
THE SIRLOIN OF BEEF.— (Sm 117.)- 
The time required to roast a jinnt of beel 
depends more on the weather, heat of tbe 
Bre, and thickness of the joint, than of the 
weigbt. I^ minittet to thepoitKd has been 
fonnd to be quite siiffident to roast a Sirloin, 
which shoold be put down to a good, briat, 
and clear coal fira- Tbe old-Ctshioned sys- 
tem of dangling, with a skein of worsted, is 
far the easiest and best plan of soapending 
a joint to roaat before the Are, Do not 
baste it too much, aa it tends to sodden the 
meat, and will almost entirely spoil tbe 
dripping. To preserve the fat, place a sheet 
of clean paper round the joint. Tenmiiiat^ 
before serving, take tbe paper off, and dredge 
the joint with a little flour and salt tnized, 
previously melting a little butter in the 
basting- ladle, and ponring it over the joint 
Then serve, with about half a pint of boil- 
ing water poured over it, and garnished 
with horseradish. 

181. COLD FILLET, FRIED IS 
SLICES.— The fillet, or undercut of the 
airloin, if not eaten, can be taken ont and 
cut in alicee, not too thin, cross-waj of the 
grun. Fry tbem in bntter, over a brisk 
fire, until nicely browned. Then serve witb 
a rich gravy, which may be made by taking 
a ladlefnll of stock ; slightly thicken with 
Soar { add to which a small piece of butter, 
and a table-spoonful of mosbroom catsap. 

182. A SOAST RUMP OP BEEF.— 
This joint shoold be roasted, andserred pre- 
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qmI; the lame as the airloin. It can >teo 
be stewed the maae, with the exception that 
it will take more time to cook, in coa- 
leqoeDce of ite bdng thicker utd more 
•olid. 

1S3. THE SIRLOIN STEWED.— Tie 
it up lightly with tape ; place it m a stew' 
pan, ana partlj corer it with ilock gravy ; 
add three large onitms, & bunch of Bavour; 
herba, and atevr it gently fbiir honn. Dry 
it before the fire ; then brush it over wiUi 
colooring; and aerve it with a rich gravy 
(&« Fillet of Beef, 161) and itewed onions. 

IS*. TO SraW THE ONIONS.— Peel 
twelve large oniooa, and fiy tbem in bal- 
ing laid nntil they are perfectly brown ; 
then Btew them for an hour in stock gravy, 
and serve roond the bee£ The remams of 
tlie stewed beef may be cat into slices and 
luuM in the gravy that is left, garnishing 
^th stewed onions. Tut ike boites in t& 
lioci-pol. 

185. SLICES OP COLD RDMP FRIED. 
— Slices from tbla jtnnt^ tohen cold, may be 
fried, witii a little batter in the pan, until 
nicely hot through ; then serve round some 
bailed dr steamed potatoes, with a white 

18G. WHITE SAUCE is made thns:— 
One pint of mUV boiled in a saucepan ; add 
> UtUe flonr to thicken it, a piece of batter, 
and a table-spoonful of mushrooni catsup, 
poared over the whole of it. The Sump of 
AhT is the part from whence the fijiest 
aUais are cut. 

187. ROAST RIBS OF BEEF— COLD, 
FRIED. OR HASHED.— This U the finest 
joint in the whole oi, and may be roasted 
(Sat Sirloin, 180) ; or, when cold, may be 
fried(£^ Rnmp of Beef, 162), or hashed 
thns! — Put a quart of stock gravy into a 
■tewpan, to which add one onion, half a 
tnrtiip, and half a carrot, cut up small. 
Boil half-an-hour. Mix a little flour in 
a baaia with water, for thickening; pnt 
three table'Spoonfuls in, well itirriog it 
lo keep it from burning j add three 
table-spoonfHilB of mushroom catsap, or 
Harvey's sauce; then season with two 
ooDces of salt and one ounce of pepper 
to tatte. Let it all well boil tbr ten mi- 
nnteii then put in the meat, which must be 
eat into thin slices, sod dredged with Hour. 
^fltrlhtmeatui»,it thauld not be alloaed 
to boil, or it mil maJce the meat eat hard. 



After gently simmering fbr about ten mi- 
natee, serve in a hash-dish. Hake a round 
of tonst, cat it into triangular pieces, and 
place it ronnd the dish. Some people who 
ore fond of sharp sauces, put a Uttle mixed 
pickles in, cut into square pieces. 

188- ROAST RIBS OF BEEF BONED 
AND ROLLED.— These arc generally the 
cbock-riba. The bones are taken ont by the - 
bntcher, and the meat is rolled nmnd and 
skewered up. It may be drecsed the same 
astheEibsofBee^l87. 




189. TO CARVE THE CHUCK-BIBS 
OP BEEF, BONED AND ROLLED.— 
This joint ia very nice to stand cold for 
breakl^t or supper. It the outude out is 
preferred by any one, cut tt thin off the top 
ofthejinnt; if it is not required, cut a thick 
alice off. By so dinng, yon come to the 
underdone at once ; and as most people like 
roast beef with the gravy in it, yon will 
thereby be enabled to give satis&ction to 
the persons whom yon are carving for, 
which is the great secret in good carving. 
Cut the slices thin, and do not give too 
much gravy, nnleat asked for. Be sore to 
put the guu^l up on your fork ; or, if your 
knife slips, yon will, in all probability, cut 
your fingers. Do not help too much at a 
time, as it is easy for the persons whom you 
are carving for to send their plates again. 
Yon will find by doing this, that there will 
not be so much lelt on the plates to waste. 

190. THE SALT AITCHBONE OP 
BEEP BOILED— COLD, AND AS BUB- 
BLE AND SQUEAK.- It should be placed 
in cold water, and allowed to boil gently, 
allowing a qnorter-of-an-hour to the pound. 
The pot should be skimmed three or four 
times. Serve with half-a-pint of tbe liqnor 
it was boiled in over it, and garnished with 
carrots. Whan cold, fdicea can be cut from 
it^ and fried in butter until quite hot. Taen 
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obop np any ooiA vtfdaiim joa mar tutre, 
utd fry them together in the same pan.uid 
■erv« in the oantre of the dirii. Thia n 
Mtled Bid>ble and Sqneik. 2W fke Bama 
inOeStoot-jiee. To dren b frceh Aitcfabone 
of Beef, tee Sirldn, ISO, and Kibs, 197. 




191. TO ClfiVB THE AITCaBOSB 
OF SKSSj—T3ub, prDbdOjr, b Uie «wie»t 
joint "b oanu m the iriicde vs. It ■ neces- 
auTt Id ^0 "ftrtt place, to take n alicQ from 
A to B, at leaat half- lui -inch tliicli. If pro- 
perly cooked, the gravy will be found to 
Ton from the part that is cut ; then cot the 
dicea rather thin. Fat will be found to the 
right of A, and the soft fat on the other 
ude of the joint. If it is reqaired well- 
dresMd, it will be found at C, bj turning 
the joint over. 

192. A THIN FLANK OF BEEF- 
SALT OK FEESH.— Itisgcnerallysalted 
in red brine, and is called Com Beef. It 
sboold be boiled twenty luinutca to the 
pound, aod Bent to table. (&e Aitcbboue, 
190.) If inlendod to stand cold, take the 
bonee out and press it, by putting it 
^h and placing a piece of board ovi 
Put a half-handred weight on the boa 
large atone, or anything that ia heavy will 
do aa well ; allow the weights to be on all 
night. In the morning take them off, put 
the beef on a clean diah, cutting a thick 
lUce off one end of it, and set it on the 
breakfast table, ganusbed with three or 
four nice bunches of paruley. When fresh, 
(be thin flank may be dressed. {See Sirloin, 
180 J and Sibs, 187.) 

193. THE SILVER SIDE OF THE 
BUTTOCK, OR EOOND— FRESH OR 
SALT.— The silver aide is far the best _ 
of the buttockj being closer in the grwn and 
more tender. To dreeg it salt, tee Aitchbone, 
190; do. treeb, tee Sirloin, ISO.and Ribs, 187. 



194. THE MOUSE BUTTOCK - 

RESH OB SALT.— Thii it gSDenDy a 

very dry and hard p«ee of meat. Itia iIk 

innde part of the buttock, or round. To 

dress it salt, ^Aitchbone, 190; ditto &eih, 
tee Sirloin, 180, and Rib», 187. 

196. THE BRISKET — FRESH 
SALT. — This il by some comideied the best 
part of the oi to btul or itew, bat bntchen 
and eiperienced ccwka By that it is harder 
and reqiures more dreasing than any other 
joint. If calted, it may be boiled, eee Attdi- 
booe, 190 ; if fresb. stewed, tee Birkrin, 180; 
or, if hashed, tee Ribs. 187. 

196. WINTER WHITEBAIT. —Yon 
should get yonr flshmanger to pick yon out 
some ^ Uie larg«t and purest apraU. 
Shake them in floor to remove the acalB, 
ttien e^ them over with a bmab, shake 
them in equal quantities of flour and bread 
crumbs, and fry them in boihng fiat {Set 
Cod Fish, 198) for threo minatee. Serve 
tbem on a napkin, perfectly plain. Brown 
bread and bntter, and a lunon cat into 
wedges, ahould be placed on table with 
them ; added to which, a little cayenne 
pepper and ealt ia all that ihomld be taken 
as sance to them. 

[This \a the diali alluded to in our correepoD- 
dence wilh »n. Bodkin. Ve recommend our 
maden to trj it. Sprats are In season all the 
winter, and are beat in frosty woather.] 

197. COD FISH — BOILED OR 
FRIED.— This &sh is best when two days 
old, as it eats more tender and cuta more 
firmly than if only jnit killed. To boil, 
it should lie placed in sufficient v>arr» 
water to cover it, and will tako from tbree- 
r|uarters-of-an-bour to one boor's gentle 
elmmeriog, according to the size; tbe liver 
ebonld be boiled with it. Serve o* a napkiB, 
the liver laid on one aide of tbe Ssh, and 
oyster sauce in a toreen. Garnish with 
horseradisii nicely scraped, a slice or two of 
lemoQ, and a little parsley. 

198. TO FRY the tail part of the fish, 
tt should be cut into slices right through 
tbe fish, about tlree.quarters of an inch 
tliicli, well dried in a i^oan cloth, and rolled 
in flour ; beat an egg up in a bason, and 
brush the fisb over with it ; rub some 
crumbe of bread through a wire-sieve, and 
cover tJie flsh over with them : then get the 
fat to boil. The frying-pan iluiuld be at 
least tlizee inches deep, and thare ahoold be 
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two inches of tsA in it* enouffh to cover the 
JUh. When the Sat boUa, which yoa may 
ascertain by q;)rinkUDg bwo or three drops of 
water into it, when, ^it aphdtert cmd spits 
out, it b<n]8. Beef and mutton dripping 
makes the best fat to fry fish in. Then put 
your fish in, having shaken the loose bread 
cmmbs oflf. When done it will float. Serve 
on a napkin, and garnish the same as Boiled 
Cod Fish, 197. 

199. OYSTEE SATJCE.— Take a dozen 
oysters ; blanch them, by putting them in 
cold water, and boiling them for ten minutes. 
Make a nice melted batter, thus : — Take a 
pint of milk, let it boil ; add a little flour 
fbrthidcening; put in two ounces of butter, 
well-stirrixig it to keep it from burning. 
Then pat in the oystera, with a pinch of 
cayenne pepper, a little salt, and a table- 
spoonfaU of mushroom catsup. 

200. BOILED SHOULDER OP MUT- 
TON.—Pnt into cold water a shoulder of 
mntton, and boil it a quarter-of-an-hour to 
the poond. Then dish, smothering it com- 
pletely in Onion Sauce, made thus : — Peel 
^ large onions, and boil them in water till 
they are perfectly tender ; take them out, 
tod chop them up, not too fine ; then put 
them in a saooepan with a pint of milk, two 
ounces of butter, and let them boil gently ; 
add a little flour to thicken it, and a little 
Pepper and salt. Serve over the mutton. 

201. PIGEON PIE.— Make a good puflf 
paste, thus: — Take three-quarters-of-a 
poond of floor, and a quarter-of -a-pound of 
butter. Eub as much butter into the flour 
as possible, without its feeling at all greasy ; 
it mnst be rubbed in quite fine. Add suf- 
ficient water to make it into a paste, roll it 
oit, stick bits of butter all over it, fiour it, 
feld it up, the butter inside, and roll it out 
again. This should be done three times. 
Then take three pigeons, season them well 
^ide and out, with two of salt to one of 
V^^i one pound of rump steak, cut into 
thin slices and seasoned the same as the 
pigeons. Place the steak at the bottom of 
the dish, the pigeons on the steaks ; then 
?n the pigeons two eggs boiled hard, out 
i^to slices not too thin. Then wet the rim 
of the pie-dish with a little water, and put 
a thm layer of paste round the rim you have 
J«8t wetted. After this, pkee a covering of 
P3«te over all; trim the paste round the 



edge of the dish wiAii a kndfe, and aoore the 
edge <tf the paste lightly wkh an iron 
skewer ; cut some ornaments out with tin- 
shapes, lay them on Ugfatly, and then broih 
the yoke of an egg over the paste. Two 
or three of the pigeon's feet should be utoek 
in the centre of the pie. 

202. LARK PUDDING.— Make a paste 
of half-a-pound of suet and one pound of 
flour. Holl it out, and line the dish, witiii 
it. Then take one pound of rump steak, 
three sheeps kidneys, one dozen larks, 
nicely picked and drawn, and all well- 
seasoned with two of salt and one of pe^er, 
and one dozen oysters blanched. Cut the 
steaks thin, and place them at the bottom 
of the dish, then the kidneys in a like man- 
ner, the larks on the top, with an oyster in 
each. It should be b(Hled four hours. 

203. POTATOES.— To cook this rege- 
table, the steamer should be perfectly dean. 
They should be pared very thin, the eyes 
picked out, and you should endeavour to 
cook all the smaU-sized ones on one day, 
and the larger ones on the next; otherwise, 
the smaller ones wiU be done to aton^ and 
the larger ones quite hard. Do not put too 
many on a dish. If good potatoesi, and 
cooked according to this recipe, they will 
resemble balls of flour. (For Twenty Me- 
thods of Cooking Potatoes, See JSnqidre 
WUhin, 122.) 

204. BRUSSELL'S SPROUTS.— Wash 
perfectly clean ; put them in boiling water, 
with a little salt, and let them boU gently 
for half-an-hour. Then strain them through 
a cullender. Set the cullender over the 
saucepan, and cover it over with a cloth; 
the steam wiU keep them hot, and they will 
drsun perfectly dry. Serve in a vegetable- 
dish. 

205. YORKSHIRE PUDDING.— WeU 
beat three eggs, then add a pint of milk, 
and make it into a smooth batter with half- 
a-pound of flour. The tin which is to re- 
ceive the pudding must have been placed, 
for some time previously, under the joint 
that has been put down to roast. One of 
beef is usually preferred. Watch it carefully 
that it may not burn, and let the edges 
have an equal share of the fire. When the 
pudding is quite firm in every part, and 
well-coloured on the surface, turn it to 
brown. Serve it on a drainer, cut into 
square pieces. 
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206. SUET PUDDING.-— To a pound of 
flour add half-a-poond of finely-chopped 

^ suet, half-a-teaspoonftdl of salt. Mix these 
' in a small paste with a well-heaten egg and 

a little milk, and Ixnl it two hoars, first 

tying it tightly in a cloth. 

207. ROLL PUDDING.— Roll out thin 
a bit of pufi^ paste, or a g^ood suet crust, and 
spread equally over it, within an indi of 
the edge, any kind of fruit, viz., jam, 
orange marmidade, and mincemeat. Make 
excellent varieties of this pudding. Roll it 
up, carefully pinch the paste together at the 
ends, and boil it two hours. 

208. SWEET SAUCE, OR DIP FOR 
PUDDINGS.—Take a Httle melted butter, 
made thus: — Half-a-pint of water in a 
saucepan ; let it boil ; add a little fiour to 
thicken it, and an ounce of butter, a wine- 
glassful of brandy or sherry, and sweetened 
to taste with lump sugar. Serve in a tureen 
or butter-boat. 

209. TO FRY ONIONS. — Take two 
largfe onions, cut them in rings, and fry 
them quickly in butter until perfectly brown. 
Serve them round the steak. 

210. COLOURING FOR SAUCES.— 
Put two ounces of butter and a quarter-of- 
a pound of mcnst sugar in an earthem pip- 
kin on the fire. Keep it stirring all the time 
while the sugar is dissolving, that is, while 
the froth rises; hold it a little way from the 
fire when it is brown ; put in a little port 
wine (two table-spoonfulls), stir it well 
together, and let it boil gently for an hour; 
pour it into a bason, when cold take off the 
scum, and bottle for uso. 



211. THINGS IN SEASON IN JA- 
NUARY. — Meat. — Beef, Pork, Mutton, 
Yeal, LamVs-head, and Ham. 

PoiTLTBT Am> Game. — Hares, Phea- 
sants, Partridges, Woodcocks, Snipes, Tur- 
keys, Capons, Fowls, Tame Pigeons, and 
Rabbits. 

VsaETABLES. — Potatoes, Cabbages, Sa- 
voys, Sprouts, Brocoli, Spinach, Parsnips, 
Carrots, Turnips, Celery, Endive, Leeks, 
and Onions. 

Fish. — Cod, Soles, Turbot, Skates, 
Whitings, Smelts, Eels, Perch, Plaice, 
Flounders, Mulletts, Haddocks, and Sprats* 



212. ADDRESS 

TO THE « CTJPBOARDONIANS." 

The winds their plaint are sighing, 
Around the Old i ear dving. 
And the dead leaves thickly lying. 

Form a pillow and a bier I 
Hark, how the winds are trembling, 
The moans of nief resembling 
Of kindred, when assembling 

To weep when Death is near I 
The snow enwraps the mountain. 

And buries all the vale : 
The frost has bound the fountain. 

And the skies wept tears of hail : 
For the Old Year is dying, 
The winds their plaint are sighing. 
And the dead leaves thickly lying. 

Form a pillow and a bier t 

The holly with its berries red is hanging by the 

wall ; [the hall. 

The mistletoe, with pearlv eyes, is pendant in 
The yule log crackles on the neaa*tb, and lights 

uid shadows fly, [jsky. 

Like the passing of the meteors across a summer 
In merry groups the old and young their festive 

ffames pursue ; [blue ; 

The hazel eyes are beautiAil, bewitching are the 
The silver hairs of honoured age are charming to 

the sight. 
And the auburn locks of childhood, like an 

autumn's evening light. [dance ; 

The younger ones are treading the mazes of the 
They twine their arms, and like a throng of 

fairy forms advance : 
Oh, happy is the Christmas time, when hearts 

theu* loves unfold. 
And cherish thoughts more precious fiur than 

silver or than gold. 

The Old Year is dead, but a New Year is bom; 
The Old One closed his eyes at night, the Young 

One woke at morn : 
The Old One taketh with him to the shadows of 

the dead 
The passions and the follies that to many griefs 

have led. 
Let us forgive our brethren, and hoi>e to be 

forgiven— 
Flowers that have sprang with weeds have never 

rightly thriven ; 
And there are weeds that round the heart their 

biting tendrils twine. 
And sap it of its virtues, and make it droop and j 

pine. 
Away with all such weeds fh>m the garden of 

the heart : 
Let the New Year be our witness tliat we play 

a better part : 
Let Sisters' arms round Brothers' necks most 

lovingly entwine. 
And ChiloriBn to their Parents now more wil- 
lingly incline : 
Let Neighbours be to Neighbours more generous 

and just. 
And all mankind look up and strive in Heaven 

to put their trust. 
Then shall the New Year be to all a happy year 

indeed. 
And man fh>m many sorrows and firom many 

tears be ftreed. 
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213. THE MAX WHOM NOBODY 
COUIiD BENEFIT, AND THE MAN 
WHOM NOBODY COULD INJURE. 

THE ^BBPAOE, 

The following story, althongh of the 
fiihnloiis class, is one admirably adapted for 
perusal at this season of the y^pr, and to 
young people especially, it is calculated to 
impart a most impressive lesson. 

In Queen's county. Long Island, a body 
of water called " Success Pond," has long 
attracted the attention of the curious, by 
reason that one part of it seems unfathom- 
able. The late Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of 
New York, of learned memory, made many 
fruitless efforts to reach the bottom ; and 
that his labours therein might not be wholly 
barren of interest to posterity, he stocked 
the pond with perch, which are now become 
so numerous that between the pleasure of 
fishing for them, viewing the surrounding 
picturesque scenery, and searching for the 
unfathomable part of the pond, the place, 
under the name of "Lakeville," has be- 
come quite a fashionable resort, and good 
hotels accommodate the many visitors. The 
narrative is a part of the established amuse- 
ment of the place, and is preserved at the 
best hotel in the front pages of a book in 
which visitors write their names. 
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In tins pond, many years ago, a boy was 
fishing immediately over the unfathomable 
spot, as is conjectured ; and of a sudden he 
felt that something uncommon was nibbling 
at his b^t ; and on jerking the line, he be- 
came assured that he had hooked a large 
prize. He pulled cautiously, but expe- 
rienced much difficulty in raising his line ; 
and when he succeeded, he was astonished at 
fintling attached to his hook not a fish, but 
a young lady of surpassing beauty. The 
hook had caught her by the under lip, and 
while she moaned piteously, she stdd, 
** Harry, Harry, cut the line, and permit 
me to descend, for I am not mortal but a 
Naiad, who reside in the deepest recesses of 
the pond." 

The boy possessed a turn for traffic, 
and he was determined to drag her ashore 
and exhibit her for money, as he had lately 
seen a live seal exhibited ; which was no- 
thing near as curious. The Naiad, how- 



ever, became angry when she found that 
her tears and entreaties were disregarded;^ 
and catching the line with one of her hands 
she snapped it asunder with ease ; and as 
she was plunging to the bottom of the 
pond, she exclaimed, angrily, ''You fool, 
since you will not benefit those whom Pro- 
vidence places within your influence, no 
man shall be able to benefit you." 

The boy was not a little mortified at the 
result of the adventure, and particularly at 
the escape of so curious an animal ; but as 
he never expected to need benefits firom 
other people, he cared nothing for the male- 
diction ; and gathering up his fishing tackle, 
he departed towards home, reporting every- 
where as he went the curious adventure he 
had experienced, though he omitted the 
colloquy, as he suspected it would not re- 
dound to his credit. 

The narrative was not long in spreading 
over the surrounding neighbourhood, and 
another lad thought he would try his suc- 
cess in this strange fishing j but he kept 
his intention secret lest he should expose 
himself to ridicule for believing so impro- 
bable a tale. He accordingly resorted to 
the pond very early one morning with a 
fish-line sufficiently strong for the kind of 
fish that he was seeking, and casting his 
hook into the unfathomable hole, awaited 
the result with more patience than faith ; 
but he soon found that his bait was assailed, 
and on jerking up his line, dragged, with 
much difficulty to the sui&ce, the beau- 
tiful being the other boy hiad hooked. 
She began to moan as she had moaned pre- 
viously, and sud entreatingly, " Richard, 
Richard, cut the line and permit me to de- 
scend." At the sight of her (Hstress his re- 
solution for capturing her forsook him, and 
he took from his pocket a knife to comply 
with her request ; but she no sooner disco- 
vered his intention, than she raised her 
hand to her rosy mouth, and with ease ex- 
tricated herself from the hook, and with 
the sweetest smile that can be conceived, 
plunged below the surface of the pond, but 
not before she had exclaimed, " Dear youth, 
since you are unwilling to injmre the unfor- 
tunate, no man shall be able to hijure you!" 

Richard was rather pleased with his ad- 
venture, though he had failed in the object 
for which he had left home, and he returp«d 
thither with a qi^et conscience and r 
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sppetiie for breakfiut. The result of this 
ezpefiment be intended to commniucate to 
Harry, but be found Hany^s iktber, who 
was a man in easy peconiaty circamstanoeSy 
bad sent bis son tlmt morning to a board- 
ing-scbool kept by Mr. Hah^, in Elisa- 
betb-town. New Jersey, as be was deter- 
mined to give bis son a good literary 
education. Hr. Halsey was one of tbe 
most i^ioroQgb disciplinarians tbat oar 
country erer possessed, but was ex- 
oee^gly kind; and be took every new 
scbolar into an orcbard fall of cboioe frait, 
of wbicb tbe boy was permitted to eat bis 
fin. Omr yoang gentleman began, ac- 
cor£ngly, to eat witb a good rel^b ; and 
recollecting wbat tbe 'Nsaad bad tbreatened, 
be laogbed and wondered wbet^ier Mr. 
Halsey was not benefitting bim. His mirtb 
inyigorated bis appetite, and be ate and 
landed again ; and kept eating and langb- 
ing, swallowing cberry stones witb biscber- 
ries in bis eagerness to eat fast and mocfa, 
till tbe cherries began to lose tbeir good 
fiayonr. He, bowever, kept eating in oon- 
sidemtion of their former fiayonr, till tbey 
began to teste bitter, and be could endare 
tbem no longer. Descending from tbe tree, 
be walked cAowly towards tbe scbool, bnt be 
BOOfD felt an ugff pain, with some nausea ; 
and eyentnally became so much disordered 
with tbe quantity he had eaten of cherries 
and cberry-stones, that he discovered, to his 
^uuippointmentand sorrow, that Mr. Halsey 
had not benefitted him by the indulgence 
he bad granted. 

After several days and nights of severe 
pain, be recovered snffidently to commence 
his studies, bat he found them difficult and 
tedious. Why Engludi people should 
trouble themselves to learn Latin and Greek 
seemed an enigma that ought to be solved 
before a young man should be required to 
study tbem ; and in bis endeavours to solve 
this perplexing question, he employed mnch 
of the time that oi^ht to have been 
devoted to acquiring bis lessons. Fortuna- 
tely, bowever, he enjoyed a room mate, by 
the name of Broughtcm, who kindly under- 
took, in consideration of a large share of 
Hffiry's pocket money, to make his transla- 
tions, cypher all his- sums in arithmetic, and 
enaUe him to appear like a thriving scholar, 
without any of the privations that mnst at- 
f««ii tbe aeqnifation of learning. He now 



laughed agaioy when be tbongbt of the 
Naiad, and he wondered wbeUier Brough- 
ton was not benefitting him in saving hiin 
from the irksomeness of study. 

Four years were paned in the above man- 
ner, and Hany had become cid enough to 
enter coll^;e; but, behold! wbea be j^e- 
sented himself at Yale, be was found on ex- 
amiaation to be so deficient in tbe required 
preparatory studies, tbat be was rejected. 
His father was as much grieved aa snzprised, 
and be would fain have induced bia son to 
return to school and obtain tbe required 
proficiency; but the young man tiiougbt 
this wonhl expose bim to ndicule, and he 
could be neither thre;;:ened nor coaxed into 
the measure. His father sedng him ihiu 
resolved, at length said, " My son, I have 
given you the best opportunitaes that money 
can procure for acquiring a literary educa- 
tion; but since you k-efiise to be thus bene- 
fitted, I must abandon tiie bope of sceiiig 
you become a professional man, and yon 
must take your chance in some less intellec- 
toal employment." 

The SOB felt a secret mortificatioii at the 
result, but as he shoold thereby escape the 
confinement of a ccJIege, be was noore 
pleased than sorry ; and condnded that he 
would become a m^ chant. This would be 
less sedentary than the law, for the pn^es- 
sionof whichhisfatherhaddesigned him; and 
it would enable him to acquire a fortune in 
a less time; a consideration of no little im- 
portance to a gentleman who is not fond of 
labour. He resolved, however, to become 
rich, and perhaps as rich as Girard, thoogh 
he did not approve entirely of Girard Cd- 
lege. Some more personal gratSfieations 
would, he thought, be an improved di^- 
ntion of his fortune ; and tbe gratificat^ 
might be so regulated as not eseentiaiQy to 
impair the residuary estate. 

These preliminaries being thus settled, 
his father procured him a situation in a 
largpe importing house on Long- Wharf, in 
Boston; the owner of which assured the 
father, that if the son merited patronage, 
he should be promoted by every nreans in 
the merchant's power, and every care riu>Tdd 
be taken to give the young man a thorough 
mercantile education. Harry was a band- 
some youth, with no obvious defect bat a 
superabundance of whiskers, ior by some 
natural connection, wbiskers seemed to ez- 
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liberate in proportion to the IwrremifiSS' of 
the intellect. The merchimt w9m,\kowevQT^ 
no philo8opfaer» and never speculated deeply 
on abstriiiaeconitexioD8,and, therefore, placed 
theyoong man in the connting-honse t» 
copy invoices and letters^ carry money to 
the bank, bring packages from the post- 
office, and to perform the various other 
small duties that pertain to the minor 
department of a great commercial establish- 
ment. Unfortunately these duties were 
not suited to the taste of the young gentle- 
man, being fax too unimportant; and he 
performed them in a way which evinced his 
i^iniofk of their nnimpcMrtance. In copy- 
ing a letter he would omit some words and 
miBspell others ; and write the whole in so 
crooked, umntelligildQ, and blotted a man- 
ner, that his employer, disgusted with his 
ear^euness, dismissed him from the count- 
ing-house,, after telling him that he had 
sincerely desired to benefit him, but he 
found that be could not. 

The information not only surprised the 
young man but offended Mm, for he felt 
confident that he could have performed well 
the higher du^es (^ amerdumt, though he 
had foiled in performing the small duties. 
"This time, at least,'' thought he, "I am 
more sinned against than sinning ;" and 
withoot waiting to announce the misadven- 
ture to las fother, he packed up his clothes 
and w^it home, as a man who had been un- 
justly persecuted. The father, however, 
took a less partial view oi the matter, and 
even ventmned to hint that only those " who 
proved themselves faithful in a few things 
are ever made lord over many things.'' But 
as expostulations could not reinstate the 
young man, the father, as a last resort, pur- 
chased a farm for him, and bade him try to 
gain a living by agriculture. 

This expedient harmonised well with the 
son's taste, for he was fond of hunting, rid> 
ing, and fishing, and he thought farming 
would abundantly coincide with theseamuse- 
ments. He accordingly took with him into 
the country plenty of gunpowder, shot, and 
fishing-tackle; not, however, neglecting due 
quantities of seeds for the cultivation of bis 
land. ** Busness firsts and then pleasure," 
sud the father, and so thought the son, who 
resolved that the present attempt to benefit 
him dkiould not be thwarted by mismanage- 
ment. He was sedulous in ascertaining the 



latest improvements that had been made in 
agricultural implements, and in supplying 
himself abundantly with the most approved 
patterns, but in lus haste to commence his 
new business, he could not waste time in 
learning the art of cultivation ; the simpli- 
city of the processes rendering any previous 
study unnecessary. StiU the simplicity of 
the art, and the excellence of the forming 
utensils, proved to be not quite sufficient to 
supply the absence of experience; and he 
sowed wheat where he ought to have 
sown oats, planted com where he ought to 
have planted potatoes, and was engaged in 
fishing and fowling when he ought to have 
been hoeing and harvesting. None of his 
crops yielded well, and what grew was in- 
jured by bad husbandry ; till at the end of 
three years he was heavily in debt, and the 
value of his farm was insufficient to dis- 
charge his liabilities. 

His father, also, was no longer able to 
assist him. Bepeated disappointments in 
the hopes which he had formed of his son, 
had preyed upon Ms spirits, and impaired 
his health. He was old, and had beeome 
feeble; while large pecuniary engagements 
into which a friend had betrayed Mm, nearly 
exhausted his property. In this oonditioa 
of body, mind, and estate, he ajKiertained the 
result of the forming project of Ms son, who 
had returned home to obtain some assistance. 
He felt that death was busy with Mm, and 
calling Ms son to a last ii^ervieve, he said 
(with bluntness that usually characterises a 
death-bed interview): My son, I am no 
longer able tominister to your extravagance, 
and no longer willing to keep blind to your 
folly. Your miscarriages have not proceeded 
from the malediction of any Naiad, as you 
vainly insist, but from your own mismanage- 
ment. You have never tried to benefit 
yourself. You have always relied on me 
and other people for benefits ; but be assm*ed 
that the man who will not benefit Mmsedf, 
no person can benefit." 

\Arhile Harry was thus realising the 
Naiad's prediction, Bichard, to whom 
the opposite prediction had been uttered^ 
had also been sent to Mr. Halsey's school ; 
for though his father was poor^ he copied 
the conduct of his rich neighbour in the 
education of Ms son. The schoolmaster 
had discontinued the practice of taking new 
oom^rs into the orchard, fw he had foood 
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that they rarely possessed discretion enough 
to restrain their appetites within the 
bounds of health. The boys of the school 
were, however, not willing that a new scholar 
should escape the usual initiatory surfeit, 
which, firom its frequent recurrence, they 
had brought themselves to witness as a 
good practical joke. They accordingly in- 
vited Richard to accompany them into the 
orchard on the first afternoon of his arrival 
at Elizabethtown ; and taking him to one 
of the most fruitful trees they told him that 
the custom of the school permitted him to 
eat as many cherries as he could swallow. 
He liked cherries well, and ate as many as 
he thought wholesome ; and then descend- 
ed firom the tree gratified and refreshed. 

The boys began to laugh when they saw 
him descend, and expected that he had, of 
course, made himself sick; but when the 
dinner-bell rang, he was able to take his 
seat, and relish the boiled beef and potatoes 
as well as any of his companions. They 
watched him with no little surprise, and 
began to dislike him, since he had falsified 
their expectations j and they unanimously 
resolved that nobody should assist him in 
learning his lessons, nor should any one 
prompt him at recitations. He accordingly 
was compelled to depend entirely on his own 
industry, and to acquire all his lessons 
thoroughly ; especially as all his class-mates 
contrived to station him at recitations where 
the most difficult sentences would fall to 
his share. His patient application turned 
their malice so much to his advantage, that 
when the period arrived for his removal to 
college, he was thoroughly prepared to 
enter, and to derive from his collegiate 
course all the benefits it is adapted to ren- 
der. 

He found at college some young men who 
had been his school-fellows. Recollecting 
their old grudge against him they one day, 
while eating some strawberries, thought 
they would practice on him a practical joke. 
They filled a bowl with the finest straw- 
berries they could procure, and strewed 
over them a quantity of tartar-emetic in 
some finely powered loaf sugar ; and watch- 
ing the opportunity of his absence, placed 
them on a table in his room. He was sur- 
prised on his return to find the bowl of 
strawberries ; but supposing a servant had 
'Mistaken his room for that of some other 



student, he carefdlly placed the strawberries 
on a shelf till they should be inquired after, 
without indulging his appetite so far as to 
eat one ; because, as he acted from a prin- 
eiple of propriety, he was- not disposed to 
violate the principle for one strawberry, 
after he had determined he would not 
violate it for the whole bowl full. 

The young men who practised on him 
this unworthy trick, were delighted in the 
anticipation of his sickness. They were 
very merry, and as they had provided them- 
selves with wine and cigars, they drank and 
smoked till they became so boisterous that 
a tutor overheard them ; and going to 
the door he found it locked. He demanded 
admittance, which they refused with taunts 
and groans ; till he became so incensed at 
the indignity offered to him, that he forced 
the door. The rioters immediately fell upon 
him and beat him, having first extin- 
guished the candles to prevent a re« 
cognition of their persons; but he knew 
several by their voices, and they were 
on the next morning called before the 
faculty. They refused to disclose their 
associates, and were all expelled except one 
who relented, and narrated the whole adven- 
ture, including the trick with the straw- 
berries. The president was much alarmed 
when he ascertained the quantity of tartar- 
emetic that had been thrown over the 
strawberries, and went immediately to 
ascertain in person the consequences. He 
entered the^ room with trepidation, and was 
surprised to find that no evil had ensued ; 
and he was particularly pleased when he 
ascertained that the virtue of the young man 
had protected him from danger. 

From the above period, the president 
interested himself daily in the scholarship 
of Richard, and frequently related in 
society the escape which the young man 
had experienced from a danger that seemed 
almost inevitable. A New-Haven lawyer 
heard the anecdote, and as he had once 
delivered a lecture before a lyceum of the 
city, on the preservative influence of virtue, 
the conduct of Richard seemed to illustrate 
the theory, and produced in the lawyer a 
strong desire to benefit the illustrator. He 
accordingly, when the young man graduated, 
received him into his office as a law student, 
and attended with much Interest to his 
legal studies. 
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This gentleman, Thomas Bnrlingston, will 
be well remembered at New-Haven> as a 
lawyer of distinguished celebrity through- 
oat Connecticaty at the period in question. 
He possessed only one child, a young lady 
of much beauty, good humour, and intellec- 
tual cultiyation, with whom the you^ig 
student could not fail from being interested, 
as frequent opportunities brought them 
together in social intercourse. But he was 
poor, and her father was rich and aristo- 
cratic; and, besides, she was known to be 
engaged to a gentleman of suitable wealth 
in the city of Hartford; all which caused 
the young student to restrain his feelings, 
rather avoiding than wooing thcyounglady ; 
and always addressing her with great respect 
and reserve. 

In this period of his clerkship, one of the 
young men who had been expelled from col- 
lege, resolved to make one more effort to 
injure him ; and to effectually revenge his 
own expulsion. He accordingly wrote an 
anonymous letter to Mr. Burlingston, alleg- 
ing that his daughter was in danger from 
the arts of the clerk, who was assiduously 
endeavouring to gain her affections. Mr. 
Burlingston was naturally indignant at 
the alleged treachery of a young man 
whom he was endeavouring to benefit ; but 
that he might not condemn him unheard, 
he called him into his private office, and 
presented to him the letter. The young 
man read it with emotion, and with the 
frankness of innocence acknowledged the 
warm esteem that he felt for the young 
^J> but he repelled the imputation that 
he had in the slightest maijner permitted 
his feefings to appear in his conduct or con- 
versation; on the contrary, he had sedulously 
avoided all unnecessary communication 
witn her, even to the danger of being 
deemed by her rude or unaccommodating. 

^e ingenuousness of this explanation 
and confession so enhanced the derk in the 
estimation of the father, who never felt 
wholly satisfied with the moral character of 
the gentleman who was engaged to his 
'^ttghter, that shortly after this private 
cchiirciss^ment, the engagement was, for 
adequate reasons, rescinded; and in the 
course of another year the daughter and the 
clerk became man and wife, with the appro- 
hafeon of Mr. Burlingston, and to the great 
satisfaction of the young couple. On the 



day which witnessed the celebration of the 
marriage, the young husband obt^ed a 
license to practice law as an attorney, and 
he was immediately taken into partnership 
with his father-in-law. His subsequent 
career was more than ordinarily prosperous. 
His diligence in business, his faithfulness to 
the interests of his clients, and his acknow- 
ledged general probity, soon gained him 
I property enough to maintain his wife re- 
spectably, and eventually to surround them 
with ease and elegance. At this period of 
his life, he was accustomed to travel during 
some part of the summer months ; and on 
one of these occasions, when he was visiting 
the scenes of his boyhood, he took a fancy to 
again try his luck at fishing over the un- 
fathomless hole in Success Fond; though 
his wife was not quite pleased with this new 
experiment, lest he should again fish up the 
Naiad, and receive some announcement less 
agreeable than the first. But he only 
good-naturedly laughed at her suspicion ; 
and proceeding, early one morning, to the 
old spot, he cast in his line as he had done 
some fifteen years previously, and soon 
obtained a bite of something which seemed 
to be heavy. He felt no doubt it was the 
Naiad, and pulled up cautiously lest he 
should hurt her ; but, on getting his hook 
to the surface, he found, to his great dis- 
appointment, that nothing was attached 
to it but an old fish net, which he was in 
the act of throwing back into the lake, 
when he observed in its folds a curioqsly- 
shaped stone or tablet; on it was en- 
graved, in large Roman letters, *' The man 
who will not injure himself, no person can 
injure.'' This is the last intercourse the 
Naiad has deigned to hold with mortals; 
and that no possibility of cavil may exist in 
relation to her existence, the stone with its 
original inscription is preserved under a 
gla^ case by the public spirited innkeeper 
of Lakeville, and may be seen at at all times 
on the mantle-piece of his best parlour; and 
what adds peculiar value to the relic is a 
tradition, that whoever will read the in- 
scription on the tablet, and confirm to its 
teachings, will succeed in life as successfully 
as Bichard. The tradition rests, not wholly 
on faith, but on experience; and the land- 
lord's parlour, like the ancient temple of 
iBsculapius, is ornamented with votive 
testimonials of persons who claim to have 
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been benefitted by the proeesB. Among the 
beneficiaries we remember one name, 
because we happen to know the individual. 
He is a banker, reading in a village some 
flew miles west of Geneva, who, by adhering 
closely, fipom a boy, to the inscribed maxim, 
finds himself at the maturity of life, worth 
ihore than half a million of dollars, acquired 
wftiiout his having made any man the 
poorer. The casualties which make impro- 
vident persons fall down, make him get up ; 
and, in contemplation of this peculiarity, 
the landlord iirtends this summer to add 
another tablet to the mantle-piece, to the 
effect, ** that the man who will take good 
care of himself, will be sure to receive the 
good care of Providence,** 



216« THE FAMILY BIBLE. 

Thou ait not in morocco boimd; 

Thy leaves not edged with gold; 
Thou thumb-worn art in many a place, " 

And verr, very old. 
Begueath^l nnto my mother, thou 

To her a ruide didst prove, 
IVom thib dark wilderness unto 

A paradise above. 

TRs forty years since at her grave 

The bitter tear I shed ; 
' And I can say these forty yean» 

Blest book thou hast been read. 
And Shalt while doth my vision last ; 

And should I blind e'er be. 
Thy choieest texts wiU find aplaoe 

Within my memozy. 

I have a child» aa only child. 

But have no will to make ; 
• •• Silver and gold ** as Peter said, 

'* I've none." But she can take 
From these old hands what better is 

Than silver or than gold— 
A treasury, wherein shell find 

Things that are '*new and old." 

Bristol. L. M. Thobktoh. 

216. FORTITUDE UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES. — Let him not imagine, who 
aima at greatness^ that all is lost by a single 
fldrerse east of fortune; for if fortune has 
at one fame the better of courage, courage 
may afterwards recover the advantage. He 
who 18 prtpoesesaed with the assurance of 
•veiieomiBg, at least overcomes the fear oi 
fkilue ; whereas, he who is apprehensive of 
loflhe^, loMB, in reality, aU hopes of subduiiig. 
Bbldaeai and power are such inseparable 
oompanions, that they appear to be bom 
togiiher j and when onee divided, they bath 
dony, «tid dii> at the sanM time. 



217. REMARKABLE EVENTS IN 

PAST JANUARIES.— CW«Miar of the 

Month.— 

Otrcitmcfwon.— Charles II. crowned, 165L 

Edmund Burke bom, 1730. 

Cicero born, B.C. 107. 

West Indies discovered, 1492. 

Duke of York died, 1827. 

JJptpAany.— Twelfth Day. 

Allan Bamsay died, 1768. 

Lucian—Gtmeo died, 164£. 

Royal Exchange burnt, 1838. 

Penny Postage commenced, 1840. 

Sir H. Bloane died. 1753. 

Lavater died, 1804. 

Earl of Eldon died, 1838. 

Edward Halley died, 1742. 

Dr. Aikin died, 1747. 

Sir John Moore kiUed, 1809. 

Benjamin Franklin bom, 1706. 

Prt«ca.— Houses of York and Lancaster 

united, 1486. 
James Watt bom, 1736. 
Rzbian.— John Howard died, 1790. 
Agnea.—'Milei Coverdate died, IMS. 
flneetU<r-Bustm bom, 1061. 
Duke of Kent died, 1820. 
Fox born, 1749. 
Conversion qf JSt. JPatrf.— Dr. Jemtier died, 

1823. 
SundaySchools established, 1784 
Dr. CTHutton died, 1823. 
Sir P. Drake bom, ISOa. 
George III. died, 1820. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



Martyrdtm qf King Charles J., 1649. 
Ben Jonaon bom, 1574. 



The Red Lbttxb Days of the month are 
as follows : — 

1st. ** Circutncisian,** or " 2Ww Tear^t 
Day," — ^This was kept as a festival of the 
Greeks, in which they celebrated the com- 
pletion of the snn's annual course, and re- 
joiced that it had again begun its enliveii- 
ing progress ; and in honour of Janna by 
the Romans, who were in the habit of 
sending presents of dried figs, dates cohered 
with leaf-gold, also honey and other sweet- 
meats, to their Mends— expressing a wish 
that they might enjoy the sweets of the 
year into which they had jnst entered. They 
also visited and congratulated each other, and 
offered np vows for mntoal preservation* 
The Day of Circumcision was instituted in 
the Christian Church by Pope Fdix III., 
A.D., 487, under the denomination of the 
Octave of Christmas ; and introduced into 
the English Liturgy in 1550, inoommenaora- 
tion of the circumcision of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to the Jewish ritual, on 1^ eighth 
day after his nativity. 

The first of January having been observed 
by Ftagan- niidons as a df^ of refousng; 
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and for offering np sacrifices to the idol 
Janns, the primitive Christians celebrated 
it as a JFastf in order to avoid even the 
semblance of joining in their customs and 
worship. According to the Catholic legends, 
it was held in snch high esteem by the 
Romans, that they would not sully it, even 
by martyring the Christians at such a joy- 
fal period! It is still kept as* holiiaj 
throughout the several nations of Europe 
and America; the bells of most of the 
churches being rung at midnigfat to welcome 
the New Year. 

6th.—" Bpiphanyr This dty was kspfc 
in remembrance of the manifiMtation, or 
showing of Christ to the wise men, who, 
having seen his star in ilie Eart, went in 
search of him and Saond him at Bethelem* 
where they wonbtpped sad offered sacri- 
fices. 

There w a gieet fiflnenoe of opinion 
respectinip Hie origm of Twc3ftii-dfty, hat it 
appeaoi io lianre beeo deeided at hut^ as 
follows 7 — ^Thiit tbe praetiee of rtwwiaing 
King on Twelfth-^ejt is Bnufanrtoa'^astom 
that existed among the smfiwTt Greeks aad 
Romans, who, on the festival days of Satan 
about this season of the year, drew lots for 
kingdoms, and, like kings, exercised their 
temporary authority." Many curious local 
customs prevail respecting Twelfth day, 
which is called thus from its falling on the 
twelfth day after Christmas-day; bat, as 
they would almost fill a good-sized volume, 
we abstain from any mention of them. 

8th. — " St. Lucian" was a learned Syrian 
who died in the year 312, and is said to 
have instructed Arius in the doctrine that 
distingmshes the sect of Ariuns from 
others. 

18th. — " Frisca " was a fesiale who was 
beheaded in 275, by order of the Emperor 
daadittSk after enduring torture to make her 
abjure the Christian £sith. 

^Oth,-—" Fabian" was the nineteenth 
Bishop of Eome, being eikected to that office 
in i^ year IMl ; and, after being bishop 
thirteen years, suffered martyrdom in the 
Deeian perseoation. 

Slsfc. — " AgneM" St. Agnes was a young 

Bomkh maiden, who suffered martyrdom 

/ onder IKecletian, 303. A custom prevailed, 

la various parts of fingkuid, of young women 

performing certain eeremonies, in order | 



that they might dream of their fhtmre 
husbands. 

22ndL,—"8t Vincent" was a Spanish 
martyr, who died in 304, after enduring 
torture by fire. 

25th.— " Conversion of St, Paul," This 
is a festival held in commemoration of the 
conversion of St. Paul, and is kept by the 
CSranhes of England and Rome. 

9001,-''' Marti/rdom of King Charles I," 
This is observed by the Church of England, 
to peroetaate a remembrance of the behead- 
ing of King Charles I. We believe that 
the sheet which leeeived the head of the un- 
fortunate moaarch, his watch, and some 
other relics, are pwer ved at Ashbumham. 

218. SIMPLICITY OP DRESS.— Fe- 
male lovelineM never appeared to so good ad- 
vantage as when set off with simplicity of 
dress ; and oar dear hnaMa aagels — ^if they 
would make yeadtfae i r t itto to that name — 
should eureftdly acvoid enaaaaiAs which 
praperlj beloag to Ja/SStm anaaaia and Afri- 
caa priDeesMs. TImm tmadiiai may serve 
to give efleet on tbe itafipe or on the ball- 
zooBi flocv, hot in daily life there is no sub- 
stitute for the charm of simplicity. The 
absence of a true taste and refinement or 
delicacy cannot be compensated for by the 
possession of the most princely fortune. 
Mind measures gold, but gold cannot 
measure mind. Through dress the mind 
may be read, as through the delicate tissue 
of the lettered page. A modest woman 
will dress modestly. A really refined and 
intellectual woman will bear tbe marks of 
careful selection and taste, 

219. CHEERFUL HEART.— There are 
some persons who spend their lives in this 
world as they would spend th^r lives if shnt 
npin a dtmgeon. Every thing is madegloomy 
and fbrbiddiag. They go mourning and 
complaining from day to day that they ham 
so little, and are constantly anxious lest 
what they have should escape out of tiieir 
hands. They always lode upon tibe dark 
side, and can never enjoy the good. TImj 
do not fi>Uow the example of theindastrMOS 
bee, who does not stop to complain that 
there are so many poisonous flowers and 
thorny brandies on its road, but boazes on, 
selecting his honey where he can find it^ 
and pasnng qaaatiy by the plaees where It 
is not. 
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220. BEAUTIFUL LAMP SHADES.-- 

We are Imppy to lay befbra onr readers in- 
straetlona for makiag lamp shadee of eiqui- 
ate beanty and endless variety, by a process 
K> etuy and inezpcnuve that it may aSard 
erenlng oocapation to ladies, the lesnlta of 
wbich caimat ttil to he at ohm gratifyiiig 
andiuefiil. 

221. By the procesB which ws are about 
to reoommend lamp fibade« may be made so 
beantifbl, that the two illoatrations we give 
convey bnt a very inadeqnate idea of the 
rich eSb^ta that can be produced by the 
■impleat materials. 

222. In addition to the deeigng which we 
^re, mow gcenea, waterfklla, moonlight 
seenei, mius of caatles, groups of animals 
andof friiit,&c, may be^odoced according 
to the AUI and taate of the manipulator. 



223. The materialt aimply con^st of 
glazed cardboard, of middling thickness, s 
tew sheets of tissue paper of various coloois, 
a black lead penidl, and a little gum or paste. 
A few cake water-colours may be osed or be 
dispensed with at option. 

224. The tools consist simply of a cnttJng 
board of rather hard wood, a sharp pen- 
knife, a. Bcissors, a stout pin, and a large 
needle or two, sucb as those used for memfing 
atocMngs or for knitting. 

225. With these simple and ineipensiYe 
materials the most beautifnl effects may be 
produced; and so readily do the efiect* 
come np, when the shades are illuminated 
by being placed over the lamps, that the 
maaipnIatoT most be a rare blm^enr who 
cannot produce them, and invent a gmt 
variety of beautifnl deigns. 
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226. The lut of making these bettutifnl 
lamp shades simpl; conaUU in culiiag the 
oattinet, and tie leading lines necetiary to 
denote the form of any object whicli it is 
deured to repreesnt; and olthongh these 
lines ma; appear to be eiceedinglj arbitrary 
»nd rough, the sfsof derived \s3 tbe light of 
the lamp being traoBmitted through these 
cuttings is indescribably beaatitul. 

227. Ill order t<i obtain a good shape for 
the lamp shade cut one out of a piece of old 
newspaper or a sheet of tMck brown paper. 
Try it on to the lamp, and when you have 
obtained a shape that will do, you may pro- 
ceed t« cat out the shape in the glazed card- 
board. 

228. The Floteer Pattern Lamp Shade 
ii mode hi precisely the same manner, with 
the exception that fbr this shade a lehite 



glaied cardboard iaiaei, and coloured tissue 
papers, of the richest colours that can be 
obtained, are laid underneath, to give the 
jiroper colours to the Sowers, and green paper 
for the leaves. Roses, (nschias. dahlias, 
crysantbemnma, pelargoninma, tulips, liUes, 
&c., &c., may all he represented with 
beautiful effect ; and where peculiar tante, 
□pon coloured grannds, are required, they 
may be obtained by colouring in watCT 
colours the spots or stripes upon the tinted 
papers that are laid nndemealh. This shads, 
and, indeed, all shades thus made, shoold be 
lined in and finished with white tissue 
paper, which not only conceals the patch- 
work fi:om the eye, but moderates the light, 
producing a very soft and pleasing eSfect. 

229. The Swan Pattern Lamp Shade, of 
which we (^ve an illnalTation, ia made thus : 
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The cardboard is green ghizedj and the 
green is kept on the oatside. The white 
lines shown in the drawing indicate simply 
the cuts with the penknife, by which large 
broad leaves, water, rushes, and a willow 
tree are formed. The leaves, &c., are cut 
through, from tYiQ green side, but the dotted 
heads of flowers, rushes, &c., are punctured 
through, with a pin or large needle, from 
the inside, which gives them a more open And 
free appearance than could otherwise be 
obtained. The shape of the swaa is cut out 
of the green courdboa/rd, and a oarrespondiDg 
shape in wMte cardboard is ev^ and let in, 
and is fixed in position ainiply by a piece of 
white tissue paper gummed over tlie bac^. 
The bill of the swan k rendered yellow, by 
a piece of yellow tifloe pasted at the back ; 
and the upper p«rt of the bill sad the feet 
are rendered Ua^ either by a jnece of black 
paper pasted Qfwer them at the back, or by 
a thick coattng of Indian ink, or common 
ink. TUb if «3 tint is reqiored to produce 
a most fciMitifiil efiget. When tbe ihade 
is compleled, it is to be fiaed throogboat 
with tissue paper anniy gnwmed «b the 
top and bottom edgea. Tlui icrvcs to em- 
ceal the cuttings, &c., im the iBiidB of the 
shade. The ends of the shade are to "be 
firmly gummed together, and strengthened 
by a strip of paper on the inside. The 
feathers of the swan are indicated by cot- 
tings with the penknife, just as tiie otiier 
effects are produced. The black lines in 
the engraving, on the body of the swan, 
show the character of the cuttings. 

230. The cardboard should be suffidently 
opaque to prevent the passage of light in 
any part where the effect is not sotught to 
be obtained. And to this end it may be 
necessary, in some instances, to Une the 
shade with a dark-coloured ps^[>er. 

231. The designs should he slightlg traced 
out in pencil before the cutstings are com- 
SEience^ but the merest outline will suffice 
to guide the hand oi the operator. 

^2. A very beautiful shade of poppies 
and wheat-ears may be made with great 
ease, and is probably one of the simplest 
patterns to begin upon. 

233. Before lining the shade, hold it to 
the Isigbt, and study the effect. Open the 
leases of the flowers, &c., to let the light 
pass tlKOugh with greater power in some 
pirta than ia othenu This will give rich- 



ness and freedom to the design. Also, 
before lining, deepen the shades in some 
parts, by additional layers of dark-coloured 
paper, and do away with any appearance of 
patchiness from the paper behind, which 
may be accomplished by additional layers 
of paper, or by removing edges of cuttings, 
where they have a tendency toshow through. 
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GHOST STORIES. 



Tkz letters of Sir David Brewster upon 
Kstoral Maf^e^ which were designed as a 
sapplement to Sir Walter Scott's Essay on 
OemoDology and WItchci afb, form an admir- 
aUe treatise of tUa character,' which should 
be put into the hands of every child, as an 
antidote to the ipsrioos philosophy of the 
day. Ib it are to be ioond explained some 
of the most aatonithiiig pheaomena of na- 
ture, as wen m many of the flBprising con- 
trivances of art, anoent and laoiem. For 
exampkv he afaows i» how, vpOA purely 
Batund prindfiM^ we matf aoevoat for 
osaay marveDooi deeeptiaaa of iiie sight. 
He poiita oat why it ii^ ttot fSbe involon- 
tarf eapoiMJOB «f the «Bfe in a very obscare 
Ugbt is imfiiyiwimWff to an accurate percep- 
tion of the form, size, and distance of objects 
-^why the brighter parts of an object are 
often visiUe, whilst the other parts are im- 
seen — why parts of one object thus seem to 
be combined, not unfrequently, with those 
of another — why objects sometimes appear 
to us in positions, and at distances, that are 
really impossible — ^and why, the focus of 
vision being in such cases ill adapted to the 
perception of near objects, tiiey cQsappear at 
the very time when we expect to see them 
most distinctly. These suggestions go very 
far to explain the apparitions, so generally 
seen at twilight, or after dark — of gprotesqoe 
and misshapen figures — ^in situations where, 
by the laws of nature, they could not he 
found — and almost invariably clothed m 
white, which, from its contrast to surround- 
ing objects, is most likely to attract the 
notice of the beholder. There are also the 
gigantic spectres of the Brocken — ^the pic- 
tures in the air of ships, castles, and moun- 
tains, of men and horses trooping along the 
face of inaccessible cliffs — ^all of which are 
familiar to us now as the eflSects of reflected 
and refracted light. Such appearano^ have 
constantly been regarded in ignorant times 
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as tlie results of witcbcrafb and magic; and 
are still Tiewed as alarming portents by the 
great majority of those who witness them. 
Yet, in the hands of the true philosopher, 
they are stripped of all their mysterioas 
terror, and become pleasing manifestations 
of the wonderful perfection and variety of 
the works of God. 

But our business is just now with things 
of much less pretension ; and, without fi:^- 
ther preface, we come to the promised 
stories, which we leave our friend to tell 
in his own way ; to which he is the better 
entitled, as he professes to have derived 
them, for the most part, from actual wit- 
nesses* 

riBST STOET. 

A youth, about 14 years of age, was sent to 
pass some weeks of his summer holidays with 
a great aunt, who lived in one of the old coun- 
ties of the Old Dominion. The venerable 
lady occupied one of those great mansion 
houses, memorials of the colonial aristocracy 
of Virginia, built of imported bricks, full of 
staircases and passages, and with rooms 
enough to accommodate half-a-dozen fami- 
lies, and scores of individual guests, when 
coT^gregated for some high festival. But at 
this time it was almost deserted. The old 
lady and her grand-nephew were the only 
white persons within its walls. She occu- 
pied a bed -room on the first floor : our hero 
slept in the storey next to the g«rret : and 
the servants were all in the basement. 
During the day, his time passed merrily 
enough. Horses, dogs, and guns — boating 
and fishing — ^filled up the hours with sports, 
in which he was supported by as many of 
the Africans, great and little, as he thought 
fit to enlist in his service. But the nights 
hung heavily. His aunt always went to 
bed at an early hour. The few books in 
her library were soon exhausted; and the 
ahort evenings of summer seemed to his 
sleepless eyes to be stretched out intermina- 
bly. Now and then a gossip with some old 
negroes, who had grown grey in the family, 
beguiled him with snatches of the history 
of the former occupants of the hall ; and 
these narratives, as might be anticipated, 
were plentifully sprinkled with incidents of 
the superstitious character, in which such 
old crones delight. 

One night, he had lun in bed a long 



time, ccurtmg in vain a relief from enimi 
in sleep. He had listened, till he waa 
tired, to the ticking of the antique dock, 
to the whistling oif the wind about the 
clusters of ehinmeys, and the echoes that 
repeated and prolonged every sound in the 
interior of the house, through its vast and 
empty spaces. The latter dass of noiseB 
had entirely ceased : and the profound sti31« 
ness that pervaded the mansion was broken 
only by the monotonous voiee, which told 
him how slowly the weary mmutes were 
passing by. He had thought over mere 
than one tradition of the dden time^ aa it 
had been related to him, with its concona- 
tants of a supernatural description; untily 
in spite of has better reason and fixed dia- 
belief of such things, he fonad himsdf 
growing nervous and unoorafbrtable. He 
began to fancy that he saw strange things 
in the uncertain moonlight, and was fdnwst 
afraid to look at them steadily enough to 
undeceive himself. Suddenly, he heard, 
right over his head in the garret, a duB 
knocking sound, which travelled baek and 
forth — now in this direction and now in 
that, with a succession of thumps. Anon 
he thought he could dktinguidi something 
like a stifled v(nce; and this impression 
was confirmed when the knocking got op- 
posite the door of the ganet, whence it 
came down the stairway and thxeogh the 
passage, unobstructed, to his room. A wik^ 
unearthly ery, uttered as if by a penoD 
choked or muffled, and expressive of pain* 
ful suffering, smote upon his ear. He 
started up in bed : and at this instant the 
sound began to descend the stairs. At 
first, it came down two or three steps with 
successive thumps — then it seemed to roll 
over and over, with a confused noise of 
struggling^and scratching — and so on, with 
an sdtemation of these sounds until it 
reached the floor of the passage. Here the 
dull knocking was resumed as it had been 
first heard in the garret, rambling hither 
and thither, at one time approaching the 
chamber door, till the poor boy strained Ida 
eyes in instant expectation of witnessing 
the entry of some horrible shape. But it 
passed by, and at last arrived at the head 
of the next flight of stairs, where it re* 
commenced the descent after the manner 
already described. At intervals rose the 
same stifled wailing, so fSoU of mortal Ut> 
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ror and agony, that it almost froze the 
marrow in his hones. When he was assured 
hy the sonnd that the traveller had arrived 
at the floor helow him, he mustered courage, 
and hy a great effort jumped out of hed, 
huddled on his clothes, and hurried to the 
head of the stairs, armed with an old sword 
that hung in his bed-room, and which had 
probably seen service in the Revolution or 
the old French war. But he had no mind 
to encounter his mysterious enemy at close 
quarters, and contented himself with fol- 
lowing its progress at a safe distance, and 
peeping over the balusters in the hope of 
catching sight of it. In this, however, he 
succeeded onily so far as to get one glimpse, 
as it passed a ydndow, of something with 
an enormous and shapeless head : and the 
slow chase was kept up, till he found him- 
self at the head of the steps leading down 
to the basement, while his ghostly disturber 
was at the feot, thumping and scratching 
at the kitchen door, and uttering the same 
indescribable cries as at first. Two or 
three of the servants had been aroused by 
the din, and were crouched together in the 
furthest corner, trembling with fear, and 
in momentary expectation of suffering 
death, or somethiug still more dreadfuL 
At last the latch of the door gave way, to 
the repeated assaults of the unwelcome 
visitor, and he rolled into the middle of the 
floor, in the full blaze of the fire light, and 
under the very eyes of the appalled domes- 
tics. 

The mystery was at an end — ^the ghost 
exposed — and an explosion of frantic mirth 
succeeded to the breathless terror which 
oppressed them. An old grey tom-cat, as 
it turned out, in his rambles through the 
house, had chanced to find in the garret a 
large gourd, in which the housemaids kept 
grease for domestic uses. Into £he opening 
of the gourd Tom had worked his head 
with some difficulty, and without duly con- 
sidering how he was to get it out again. 
When he attempted to do this, he found 
himself tightly grasped by the ears and 
jaws, and secured in a ceU wliich became 
every instant more intolerable. Hence his 
struggles to escape — ^hence his unearthly 
and smothered cries — and hence the ex- 
traordinary varieties of locomotion, by 
which he accomplished his long journey 
firom the top of the bouse to the bottom. 



Our hero drew from the issue of this ad- 
venture a confirmed resolution against a 
belief in the supernatural; and detuled 
the particulars next morning, with great 
unction, to his good old aunt, who had slept 
comfortably through the whole of the up- 
roar. 

SBCOVD BTOBY. 

A carpenter was at work one night, at a 
late hour, in the second story of an unfi- 
nished house in Philadelphia. He was a 
man of strong, plain sense, free from super- 
stitious belief and of cool courage and self- 
possession. On the side of the room oppo- 
site to his work bench, came up the fSght 
of steps from the first floor ; and on the same 
side, but at the other end of the house, was 
the flight leading to the third story. The 
floor on that side was clear of all nibbish, 
and gave him an unobstructed view of the 
space between the landing of the first flight 
of steps, and the foot of the second. Sud- 
denly he was surprised to hear a heavy, 
rcf^ular, but seemingly muffled, fbotst^, 
proceeding along the floor of the room be- 
neath. He knew that the two doors were 
locked, and all the windows secured, and he 
wondered how any one could have found 
entrance. However, as he feared no harm, 
he waited with composure the coming of the 
intruder, whom he now distinctly heard 
ascending the stairway. But when the 
approaching steps at last reached the land- 
ing place, and no figure became visible, he 
was filled with astonishment. Without 
pausing, the mysterious visitor proceeded, 
with the same measured tread, in the di- 
rection of the next flight of stairs, X)a8sing 
directly in front of the carpenter, and where 
it shoidd have been in his full view, but he 
could see nothing whatever. The place 
was well enough lighted, he looked sharply 
along the line of motion, following the 
sound with his eyes, but he could detect no 
trace of the person whose movements pro- 
duced it. At length, the step reached the 
foot of the second flight of stairs, which 
were also full in our hero's sight, and began 
to ascend them also. By this time bis 
amazement had reached a climax, not un- 
mingled with some vague apprehensions, 
which he had no time to analyse. Still he 
stood motionless, gazing eagerly, as the in- 
visible night-walker moonted step after 
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flt^, and had almost reached the top. 
And then — as if the scales had fallen from 
his eyea, or the ohject which they sought so 
long in Tun had flung aside the yeil which 
concealed it — he was aware of an enormous 
wharf rat^ jumping from step to step, with 
a noise precisely like the heavy, duU, foot- 
fall, we hare described. He now easily un- 
derstood why it had escaped his notice. He 
had looked too high : and so failed to dis- 
cover " the gentlemiin in black/' until he 
had attained an elevation above himself. 
But he admitted very candidly that, had he 
not seen the rat at that last moment, his 
belief in ghostly visitations would have 
been seriously shaken. 

THIBD 8T0BY. 

A labourer, on his way homeward about 
nightfall, was pasnng along the outskirts of 
a Uttle village, when his ear was assailed by 
repeated g^roans, which seemed toissue out of 
the very ground beneath his feet. Looking 
about him, and listening, he presently disco- 
vered that they approached from an old well 
which had been abandoned, and was half 
filled with mblnsh. Approaching the edge 
of it, he called aloud, but received no answer, 
except the same groans, which were uttered 
at intervals, with a hollow reverberation, 
that appeared to die away in subterranean 
passages. To see anything below the sur- 
face was impossible ; and the man set off at 
once to announce this strange occurrence, 
and seek assistance from the nearest houses. 
The alarm spread rapidly ; and, in a little 
while, a busy crowd was collected at the 
spot, with toirches, ropes, and other imple- 
ments, for the purpose of solving the 
mystery, and releasing the unknown 
sufferer. A windlass and a bucket were 
hastily procured, and rigged up ; and one, 
more adventurous than his neighbours, vo- 
lunteered to descend. They let him down 
about twenty-feet, until he reached the bot- 
tom, which he declared to be covered by a 
large barrel, upon which he found firm foot- 
ing. At this time, the noise had ceased; 
and the new comers weredisposed toquestion 
the truth of what had been told them: But 
those who .had first reached the place 
stoutly and angrily reasserted the reality of 
what they had heard. The first exploier 
had been drawn up almost to the top, when 
the groans were renewed, to the discomfi- 



ture of the sceptics, and the dismay of the 
bystanders. Dark hints were conveyed in 
smothered whispers from one to another. 
A few were observed to steal out of the 
circle, and nlently move off towards their 
homes. None showed any particular in- 
clination to repeat the descent in thdr own 
persons. But, at last, two or three, more 
resolute than the rest, " determined at all 
hazards, and to the last extremity," to know 
what was beneath this barrel. A pair of 
shears were sent for, such as are used for 
hoisting heavy packagfes into warehouses. 
Another descent was made, and, in spite of 
groans that might have shaken the nerves 
of Pilgrim himself, the shears were securely 
hitched on either side of the barreL Sevend. 
pair of strong arms were applied to the 
windlass, but all their efforts proved fruit- 
lesi for a time. It seemed as if the barrel 
had been anchored to the rock-£ut founda- 
tions of the earth. At last, however, it 
yielded a little ; and with a slow, interrupted 
motion, and a harsh, scraping sound, an 
empty barrel, with no heading, was de- 
tached from its fastenings, and then brought 
up rapidly to the top. Once more, a dai&g 
fellow went down, armed to the teeth, after 
giving repeated injunctions to his assistants 
to turn very slowly, and hold on hard. He 
encounteiied at the bottom a formidable 
animal indeed, at least, in such a situation. 
It was no other than a cow, jammed into 
the lowest part of the well, with her branch- 
ing horns pointing directly to the sky 
above. The poor beast, indulging a 
natural taste, had thrust her head 
into an empty salt barreL Her horns had 
stuck fast in the sides ; and retreating 
blindly, in her efforts to escape, she had 
backed down the dry wsll, dragging the 
barrel after her, which fitted so closely to 
the walls of the pit, as to break the force of 
her fidl. With some difficulty, the poor 
creature was extricated from her sad plight, 
without ii\jury, but probably not wiithout 
matter for serious rumincUion, 

POTJBTH STOBT. 

The subject of the fourth and last story 
is the only one not derived from parties 
personally cognisant of the fiicts : but this 
circumstance is fully compensated by the 
notoriety of the occurrence at the time and 
place where it happened, as weU as the pro- 
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minent mxaal poBUaoQ of the ge&tleiiitn 
oonoemed in it. He warn a fanpyer of 
rapectabilit J in the Statey end wbb ridiiig 
alone one summer evemng to attend a 
coort. The doiida> which hid been threat- 
eniDg fat rnxnae boon, idiiit oob the exiling 
gleanu of daylight hy suddenly folding to- 
gether their^dartL and heavy skirts* and 
began to let faHH those great drops of rain 
Ti^ieh precede a tfannder-stGrm. The road 
was loneiy; for it lay chiefly throngh 
forest land, and where it skiited a phmta- 
taoB, it was generally at some distance from 
the mannon. The traveUer was thns 
obliged to keep on has oonrse, long after the 
increasing fiolence of the storm had made 
him long for some shelter, however homUe. 
In vain did he endeavoor, by aid of the 
lightning that ilaahed every instant aronnd 
Imn, to descry some house ; in vain did he 
hope, m the moments of darkness which 
intervened, to discover the iidnt twinkle of 
fight from some log cabin or negro-qnarter. 
l^antime, the elements seemied to lash 
thems^es into greater fiuy: the light* 
ning blazed incessantly, the thunder 
crashed into his ears, and the falling Umbs 
of trees oontribnted to the danger and em- 
bamnnnent of his sitoation. His horse 
became terrified : now he stood sl^ rad 
trembled, resisting every attempt to nrge 
Imm on ; and now obeying a sodden and 
frantic impnlse, he would spring forward 
with a force Uiat menaced destmctiott both 
to his ivder and himsdf. After some miles 
had been passed in this way — an experience 
which no man can well appredate who has 
not endnred i^ — ^the traveller was over- 
joyed to find himsdf in the neighboorfaood 
of a house. It was one of the old glebe 
dnirches, deserte&and partly in ruins ; but 
the walls and the roof were stdU sofficiently 
good to afford some protection, and of th& 
he gladly availed himself. Dismounting 
at tiie door, he led in and tied hit horse, 
and took his seat in one of the pews, until 
the abatement of the storm should allow 
him to proceed. The place, the hour, the 
scene, were calculated to excite impressions 
of awe, and his first feelings of satisfaction 
naturally gave way to thoughts of a serious 
and solemn character. Tinis occupied, he 
sat for some minutes, taking advantage of 
the fitfol light, which momently illumined 
^, to smrvey its interior. At hnt 



bis eyes rest on tiie pnlpit, and he sees^ 
no ! it is impewiibie-— yes, he doe» see & 
fignra aH in white, its free pale and 
ghaatfy, bnt its eyes gleaming with the &e 
of an ineamate fiend! Now it stretcfaa 
itseif niward, tall and erect, its long* skinajr 
ana painting to Heaven I Now it kam 
over the sacred desk, gestienlatiiig and 
I gibbering, with wild and devBish gnmacei^ 
I that seem to mock those to whom they Sfe 
j addressed, with threaia of helli^ tortoze! 
; Is there any one dae in the chnrch ? Not 
a soid is visible. There is onr lawyer 
alone, with that strange and fiearifol 
preacher — ^no inattentife observer, we mtj 
be sure, of the pantomime, whidi is but 
half revealed to him ; it is oxily a pantomime, 
for the roar of the elements drowns every 
other soond, and no voice falls upon the 
ear. What are his thoaghta at tlus 
moment ? It would be hard to any. l£t 
ttiemanof firmest nerves imagine himad^ 
fiiitigned and ezhansted by sneh exposiize 
and toil, plaeed inaffltnation so nnusnal, 
and witnessing a spectacile so terrifaiy like 
the legends of infernal maliee and biflf* 
phemy, and let him 'pronounce, if he cta^ 
that his courage and self-ponsenaion would 
be equal to the triaL But to refenm — iat 
some time the presence of the sole ^ectstor 
seemed to be unnoticed by the ooeapsaitd 
the pulpit. But at last, during one losg, 
vivid fiaah, thdr eyes met, and — oh ! tbe 
agony oi thai moment ! — ^he saw ibat he 
was discovered ! Instantly, the figure de- 
Bcended firom the pulpit, and approached 
him with rapid strides. It was all orer 
with his manhood now — ^he thought of 
nothing but fligfat--of taking refuge in 
that very stonn, from which he had but 
recently escaped. He rushed towards his 
hofse — bat the animal had broken bridle, 
and was gone ! Without stopping to look 
round, our hero gained the road, and set off 
at full speed ; fiir he heard dose behind him 
the yells and screams of his pursuer ! It 
was a race for life — aye, and ^r what be* 
sides life, he dared not think ; but he 
strained every nerve to ontstrip the fiend 
who held him in ehase. Alas ! alas [ his 
hour was come! Bresthless, alike from 
exertion and from fear, his foot slipped, 
and he fell prostrate, while his enemy» 
with a shriek of trkrmphant hate, leaped 
jxpoa him, and fastened her dmm into his 
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fiue and tbroot ! He was ineapftUe of le- 
sisfaaoe, for he had fainted. 

Fortunat^j, a<; ihia very jimctore, a 

omnber of other persons came to the 

rescae, whose approach was qoidcened by 

the cries which thej had heard. Thej oc- 

tricated the ineensihle man fh>m the hands 

of tbe 1U5ZAC, and took measorea for his 

restoration, and her seonrity. The tm- 

happy woman had escaped that day from 

the custody of her friencb, and hid herself 

in ijie woods. The vicinity of the old 

cbnrch was a favourite haunt of hersy and 

the storm drove her within its walls. Her 

disordered mind, excited hy tbe sights and 

nonds of the tempest, sought a vent for 

itstomolt in imaginary declamation from 

the pulpit, till the sight of a human face 

and form gave her fedings another 

direction. With what motive she first 

approached the intrader, of oooxae, conld 

never be ascertained; but the confession of 

weakness which his flight implied, and the 

maddening stimulus of the pursuit, would 

have sufficed to change an indifferent, or 

even a kindly purpose, into <me of bitterness 

uid fury. Such is the explanation of this 

singular and puinfnl adventure: an ex- 

planationy however, which, in the im- 

presnons left upon the mind, does approxi- 

niate nearly to the effect of tra£^ and 

sopematural fictions. 



235. STATISTICS OF PIG FEEDING. 
—I have turned my attention to this branch 
of farming ; I shall be happy if my experience 
<*a be of service, I breed all my own pigs. 
The sows are of the improved Essex breed, 
commonly known as Mr- Fisher Hobbs'sj 
tile boars principally of Mr. Northey's breed, 
which he called the improved Leicester, and 
which with the same prime quality are 
jather lai^ger than the short Essex sort. I 
oave accommodation for 57 feeding, 19 pens 
^f 3. They require one responsible man, a 
woman and a boy to attend, to bed them» to 
s<^pe and steam the Swedes^ to feed them, 
^d throw out the dung. My steaming 
apparatus is very simple, but most effective ; 
thanks to Mr. Mechi's recommendation in 
yoar columns of Mr. C. W. William's book 
on the « Combustion of Coal." &c., I can 
steam one ton per day of Swedes with less 
™^ fifty pomids of coal and a little wood. 
^^wiBg to climate onr com is not of first- 



rate quality, but we make up in qnantity by 
sowing an equal mixtmre of barley and oats, 
which we odl ^iredge-oorsL This crop is 
also better snited toour land, whidi pfeMBt» 
two or tiu?ee dilRsrent eharacters in fnrwy 
field, from stiff day to light barley «oil. 
The expense of grinding is met by the 
miner's eastomary toUof fimr pounds to the 
bnaheL This covers waste and carriage. 
For the Dr. and Or. account below, I have 
taken an average pen of three pigs for the 
sake of ooncisoaess : — 

' Bs. Aoooinrr. £ s. d. 

3 pigs put up to feed Nov. 1, 18S5, esU- 

mated market value ... 9 

4 qrs. of dredge-corn, at 30s 6 

4 tons Swedes, at 13s 2 12 f 

Fuel for steaming ditto 8 4 

Attendance 16 weeks 16 

24 cwt. of straw 14 



Sxpense of feeding £19 16 4 

Cm. AocoTrirT. £ s. d. 

59^ stone of pork sold on the sj^t to 

higler, at 68. 8id 19 12 1| 

16 loads of dung, at 2s. 6d 2 

3 pigs* bellies -. .„ • 8 • 



Gross return 

Deduct inrofit on 3 pigs ... 



... 22 



2 
2 6 



U 



£19 IS 4 
Thus I calculate if I can clear the dung, it 
is 88 mnch as I can do after making the 
mariiet value of my own &rm produce at 
home. I cannot give any estimate of the 
expense of rearing pigs to a proper age for 
feeding, unless the old saying is true, that 
it costs lid. per week to make a store pig 
gain Is. — WaUer T, Bullock, Segadon, 
Holaworthy, Devon. 

236. ONE THINQ AT A TIME.— 
Step among your neighbours, reader, and 
see whether those among them who have 
got along smoothly, and accumulated pro- 
perty, and gained a good name, have not 
been men who bent themselves to one single 
branch of business. It must be so. Go ont in 
the spring, when the snn is far distant, and 
you can scarcely feel the influence of its 
beams, scattered as they are over the wide 
fiice of Creadon; but collect those beams 
to a foens, and they kindle np a fiame in an 
instant. So the man that squanders his 
talents and his strength on many things, 
win fiul to make an impression with either; 
but let him draw them to apcnnt — ^let him 
strike at a single ohjeet, and it will yield 
before him. 
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287. JANUABT FOB THE BOYS 
AKD OIBLS.— No doubt some gaide to 
young people in the selection of t£eir toyi 
and games, month by month, will be very 
acceptable. It will enable them to select 
those pastimes which are seasonable, and 
calcolated to promote health and eiy'oy- 
ment at the proper times, and under 
suitable circumstances. " The right toy in 
the right place/' is as important a prin- 
dple to the child, as " the right man in the 
right place " is to the grave politician. 

Some months, from their coldness, are 
suitable to active exercises, in which out-of- 
door games, some of which we now give, 
will be found highly conducive to health. 
Other months, from their dryness and 
warmth, are suitable to such games as 
marbles, whip-top, &c. Others are suitable 
to kite-flying, boat-sailing, &c., &c., and we 
shall proceed to point out these pastimes at 
the proper periods. While, in a climate 
which is ever varying, in-door games will 
be found acceptible, even at idl seasons. 
We shall, therefore, give a number of them, 
varying them as much as possible, to suit 
the months of the year in which they are 
to be played. 

238. Hoops.— In cold, dry weather, 

hoops afford 
healthful and 
cheerful exer- 
cise. The best 
kind of hoop is 
made of a lath 
of good stout 
ash, round on 
the outside, and 
flat on the in- 
side. These are 
far preferable to 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. any other sort. 

Hoops made quite flat on both sides, are 
best for very young bowlers, as they re- 
quire less skill m keepmg them up. Iron 
hoops are on many accounts objectionable. 
Besides the dust and noise which they 
make, they are liable to be driven through 
windows, or against the legs of persons 
walking. Nor are they so elastic as 
wooden hoops; which quality of elasticity 
IS the very source of the pleasure derivable 
from hoop-trundling. Exercise with a 
good ashen hoop, is exceedingly good for 






Fig. 8. 



both boys and girls^ and a good ran will 

warm them in &e very coldest weather. 

There is a game with the hoop called '* toll," 

which we don't remember to have seen 

printed in any book of sports. Two 

pieces of stone are placed at the distance of 

two or three inches apart, and the g^ame is 

to drive the hoop between them withoat 

touching either piece. See Fig. 1. 

Another game with hoops is called "en- 
counters/* and consists in two players driving 
their hoops against each other ftrom long dis- 
tances, the conqueror being he whose hoop oeats 
the other down. 

Some boys make their hoops musical by 
means of round or angular pieces of tin, two 
of which are put together 
like cymbals, and attached 
by a short nail to the inner 
side of the hoop. A dozes 
pairs of these cymbals is 
sometimes attached to one hoop. 

239. Skipjack.— This little amusement 
is almost peculiar to the end of the Christ- 
mas season, and is suitable for in-doors 
when rain or snow prevent the out-of-door 
spoi-ts. The Skipjack is most commonly 
madeof the breast-bone,or the merrythought 
of a fowl, well cleaned. A piece of cat- 
gut, or strong string doubled, is to be tied 
securely round the two sides or arms of the 
bone, and a short stick introduced between 
the two strings forming the chord. TIub 
stick must be somewhat longer than the 
distance from the string to the arched part 

of the bone. The string 
has to be twisted by 
means of the stick until 
it be^ns to act like a 
spring. The stick has 
next to be shifted by forcing out one of its 
ends in such a manner that the longest end 
shall press against the toy at A by the 
twisted string. A bit of cobblers' wax 
must then be applied to the underneath 
side of the toy, and the stick forcibly 
brought round and pressed against it. If 
it be now laid upon the ground, or upon 
the table, the spring of the string soon 
overcomes the adhesion of the wax, and the 
toy will spring a considerable height. The 
same plan may be applied to little wooden 
figures of rats, mice, frogs^ &c. 

240. Tbap Bat and Ball.— This is a 
first-rate out-of-door game at any time, 




Fig. 4. 
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of the year 
and certaiiily 
not inappro- 
priate to that 
season when 
the snow has 
whitened the 
gronnd, there- 
by rendering 
the ball a most 
conspicuous 
object on the 
landscape as it 
b o w Is or 
Pig. s, bounds along. 

The trap is 
something like a shoe in shape. It has a 
spoon or tongue, one end of which is at the 
bottom of the receptacle for the ball. Much 
of the science of the game consists in deal- 
ing the blow which strikes the ball out of 
the hole. The laws are as follows : — 

Two boundarios are formed, eqiually placed, 
and ftt as great a distance as possible from each 
side of the trap, between which it is essential 
that the ball snould pass when struck by the 
batsman; if it taXis outside either of them he 
is out. In plaving the strict game, besides the 
side boundaries, a line or tape should be 
Htretched across the ground several feet high, 
and twenty feet la front of the trap ; over this 
hue the batsaiau must send his biJl or he is 
oat; but this mode ofplaying is seldom adopted 
17 juvenile players. The game is played by any 
number, either singly or by choosing sides. The 
innings are tossed up for, and the player who is 
to commence, places the ball in the spoon or 
tongue of the trap, touches the other ena called 
the trigger with the bat, and as the ball hops 
from the trap, strikes it as far as he can. One 
of the other players tries to catch it ; if he does 
so before it reaches the ground, or if the 
striker misses the ball when he aims at it, or 
hits the trigger more than twice without strike 
mg the ball, or makes " an offer," he is out, and 
tiM next in order, which must previously be 
>{SKed upon, takes his place. Should the ball 
be durly struck, and not caught, the out player, 
into whose bands it comes, bowls it from 
the plaoe where he picks it up. at the trap ; 
]i[hich, if it misses the striker is out. In case 
of his missing, the striker counts one towards 
the game. Any number may be said to be 
game— twenty, fifty, or a huudred. 

It is tu be observed in playing that the trig- 
ger should be struck just hitfd enough to send 
np the ball about a foot and a half flrum the 
trap. With a new trap, or one with which you 
were not previously acquainted, it is a good prac- 
tue to strike the ball up and catch it in your 
band once or twice befure you really begin and 
oill out •• plajT." This wiU enable you to judge 
*ne better where you should stand, so as to 
wnke the baU with the greater force and to 
oiMenre in what direction you should send it 



with the least chance of its being caught. Many 
players miss the ball firom want of dmiberation. 
This game should never be played in public 
thorougnflares, nor where glass may be broken, 
or other injuries sustained. 




Fig. 6. 

241. Antiquity of Tbap Bat a^td Ball. 
— In an illuminated manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, we have a representa- 
tion of persons playing at " Trap bat and 
ball," a copy from which is seen in the an- 
nexed figure. It will be observed that the 
form of the trap, differs from that in 
modem use; that it is raised from the 
ground ; and that the bat used is broader. 
Cei'tain comic images arise in the mind, in 
connecting the game of "trap bat and 
ball" with our ancestors of the time of the 
first Edward's and Henry's ; and we feel 
some difficulty in realising the idea of King 
John's barons occasionally relaxing from 
the cares of state by indulgence in an 
"innings" or two at trap-ball. Neverthe- 
less, we are bound by the evidence to 
believe it to be not only a possible, but a 
highly probable foct. 





Pig. 9. 



Fig. 8. 

242. Seipfikg-sope. — Skipping is an 
excellent exercise for girls in the winter 
seasons, providing that proper caution be 
observed. Why it should not do equally 
well for boys has never been dear to us. It 
is an exerdse that may be taken in-doora^ 
where there are large rooms devoted to 
nurseries, or school-rooms set apart for play* 
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Care Aoold ba ttkea to xfaet a good 
bard Bitd mooib walk fbr tbe pnrpoM ; not 
soimDothai to be slipper;, and perfectly dry. 
Bnt it U □□( well to akip in-doon except 
wbere tbere are suitable rooms set apart 
for play, aa tbe ucnse and vibration might 
caDM eoaoyaitce to tbe elden of tbe family 
or honMboid. A moderate nae of the skip> 
ing^-rope tends to promote grace in tbe 
Bttitadea and a healthy action of the body. 
Yonug skippers should avoid sacb feaU as 
keeling op the action while lone nambera 
are counted, ench as a bundred, llfty, or 
even twenty. No good whatever, bat a 
great deal of evil has been tbe conseqaeace 
of (Dcb practice. 

A skipping-rope onght to be 
f aboot twice the length of the 
' body. Beginners shonid at first 
practice the method shown in 
fig. 8, of Mmply springing and 
passing the rope under the feet. 
The; may then pass to the run- 
lang skip shown in fig. 9. 

Fig. 10 shows ^ _, — 

thearaucroBsed 
at the moment 
of throwing tbe 

'*'• E """ 

of skipping are the hop- 
skip, where one foot is 
held off tbe groand. 
Tbe "jumpsliip," where 
both the feet are held 
closely together inspring- ^- W- 

ing. " Tom the mangle " where the rope is 
Bwnng round sideways, as in the action of 
tnming a handle previons to ikipping over 
'*., and " torn the rope," 
1 which three or more 
I children participate, two 
holding the ends of the 
rope, and tbe third jamp- 





fer the rope once, 
and then run awa; before 
another circait of the 




skipping bwikwardg ii preferable to any , 
(*her mod^ as it throws oat the cbeet, and 

t«nds to develope its healthy actions. I 

[A hint or two may be given to parenta here. I 
Donotauppoae that the timodevntedbjchiliirec 
to tbe Bkir^ing-cord ia "wsated." Itiaoneot 
the best eiercuealher can poraue. Itcauswlto i 
free inspiration of air, and promotes the ous- 
eular development of Byerr part of the ftmme. 
Children, both bora ami glrV should b« m- 
couiaged totakethiaeieniiae, daui, Madotri i 
and everr bcllitf ehould be afforded to tJicai i 
Birtho porpose.] [ 




Kg-lS. 

343, Puaa IN THs CowTKa,— This is m 

easygame,but itaffordsa great deal of amine. 
ment, and is very snitable for the winter Sfa- 
aon- Itiaplayedby fivGonlyi andtbeplacc 
cboaen for tbe game shonid lie either a square 
court, or any c^ien space between trees, fonr 
of which about ei^ni'-diatant from each 
other, should be selected and marked in 
some way as homes. Each of the corners is 
occupied by one of the players j the fiM, 
who is named " puss," stjiads in tbe centre. 
The game now eommencss ; the plays rs 
rfllHng ont to each other, '* Pass ! pose I 
give me a drop of water," endeavour to ei' 
change comers. It is -Hie otgect of the one 
who enacts "pnss" to take possession of 

tary absence of its occupant, (, «., daring the 
exchanges. When be succeeds in doing this, 
that player who is left witboat a eoniec be- 
comM titte "puss." N.B. — In the case of 
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A. and B exehang^og comers, if A reaches 
B'b eoratt, but B fails to reach A's before 
" pofig" gets there, it is B, uot A, who be- 
comes "pms." 

Uk All op a Bow. — This game is 
played under varioos names* but in no waj 
80 pleasantly and simply as in the following 
maimer : — Two players have three counters 
each. A board is constaructed by drawing 
iipon a piece of cardboard, or upon a slate, 
the holes and lines as in the Figure . — 




~Cr 



The object is to get your three counters 
in a row; which your antagonist will en- 
deavour to prevent by placing his in the 
way. A row may be formed in any direc- 
tion. After the men have been all placed 
^n the board each player endeavours to 
effect his object by moving in the direction 
of the lines. The player who first succeeds 
in gettang Yas men "all of a row " wins. 
It is a game that the youngest child may 
practice; it affords considerable amuse- 
ment; and is the easiest introduction to 
^ghts and chess. Anything will do for 
cottnters — three halfpence against three 
pence or farthings, or six pieces of china, or 
wood of different colours. Of course 
moves can only be made in a direction which 
is clear of impediment. It is not allowed 
to hop over the antagonist's counters. 

245. A Gbometeical Puzzle. — Given 



Pig. 14. 



a square — as m 
Fig. 14 — to divide 
it into seventeen 
smaller, but equal 
squares. 

During the 
winter evenings 
great amusement 
will be derived 
fi*om the enigmas, 
charadeis, conun- 



drums, acting charades, &c. &c A variety 
of these will be found by our young fineods 
looking throc^h I%e Comer Cupboard. — 
{See 261 ; but first try to solve the puzzle.) 

246. A GHABADE DBAMA. 

Oeajractebs. 
Sir Aktbek TsLLOWLBiJ {from India). 

l]^l} his Niece.. 

Maaters Bnowir, Jones, ) ^j^^. »«^^„^ 
AND BOEIirsOir S ^^ Jrr^vnae. 

Scene I. 

J» ElegtMt Interior. Mueic Booksand Instrtb- 
mente lying about. 

Enter Lillie and Olivia. 

LiLLiE. — Well, now, dearest, I am de- 
lighted that you socordially falliutomy views. 
Oh ! it will be charming ! Dear uncle, who, 
as you know, arrived this morning from 
the East, where he had spent, I'm told, 
more than fifty years, but who was bom 
upon this very spot, is, no doubt, passionately 
attached to old English customs. Among 
these, that one of celebrating Christmas 
with "wtdts" will probably be the moat 
cherished in his memory, and delightful to 
his feelings. 

Olivia. — Oh ! beyond question, my love ; 
and your plan of bringing in the assistance 
of our friends and beaux, Masters Brown, 
Jones, and Bobinson, as the musicians, is, 
I declare, a perfect inspiration. But you 
are so clever ! 

Lillie. — Well, I don't know that I can 
justly claim all the merit of the idea. You 
iknow what a perfect Jullien, at concert 
conducting Brown is, and how fond of 
getting up musical parties. It was this 
talent of his which suggested the notion to 
my mind. However, it is all settled. 
Master Jones is to take the drum and 
pan-pipes, Bobinson will be trombone, 
and Lyte Brown will lead off with his 
viohn. 

Olitia. — ^And our parts will be the easy 
ones of listeners in our snug warm room, 
while our gentlemen friends are scraping 
and thumping away in the cold. 

Lillie. — Just so. But hark! I hear 
them coming. We meet in this room to 
make our final arrangements. 

lOoee to aide^ 
Yes, hero they are. 

{Bnter Brown, Jokes, and ROBiiTBoir, car* 
rifinff Mneie Booke and Instrwmente^ 
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NoTM,— H'/W* th0 r0tU thingt are tmprae- 
UcttitU, a wiU (Im io 9%th§tihas imitationt; the 
ptr/ui'mpfM itiHfiimg in 9w:h a way as to suggest 
ihti it^stvumtmts n^^qnired to be used. 

iTh^ «»>y 0trQlfe<i in great coats, and muffled 
up h r^pr^mU street performers qf ** watts, 
4fhr th¥ ¥.whan0s qf bows and the usual com- 
ptiments)t 

HUOWK. — Well, berewe are; don't yon 
tklnk, ladies, that we look onr parts well? 

OuVI^. — To admiration. But then, you 
know, « miuician is nof usually tested by 

bis looks. 

BaoWN.— Oh! its all right! we have 
bud a jolly practice. Haven't we boys ? 
down yonder in an out-house, adjoining 
the dog kennels. 

Jokes. — And the best of it was that, al- 
though we went twice through all our pieces, 
we were never discovered. 

Olitia (archly), — ^No, folks mistook your 
performances for the howUng of the dogs. 

Robinson. — Oh ! But, Miss Olivia, you 
are such a quiz. Come, come, time flies, 
let us see what has to be done. 

Bbown. — ^Yes. Well, I think that as 
we have had so many previous consultations, 
nothing remuns to be settled. After supper, 
we reptur to our posts. You, Miss LUlie, 
will give the signal when all is ready, by 
placing your candle in the window. Is 
there anything else, lads P 

JoNss cmd Robinson (together). — ^No- 
thing, I think. 

OuYiA. — Except that as it is a season- 
ably cold night, I shall go and warm my- 
self by roasting a few chesnuts. 

Omnes, — Then, mind you don't bum your 

fingers! Ha! ha! ha! 

[Bows and exeunt. 
Scene closes. 

Scene II. 

An Ante-rootn, with a door at the back to open 
and shut. Dark, 

{Bnter, as from Bed-room, SiE Anteec Yel- 
LOWLEA7. He is attired in a long dreSsing- 
gown and nightcapy and has a rather decrepid 
and wom-owt look. He carries a candlestick, 
or night-lamp, in his hand.) 

Sir A.— Ugh! Ugh! (coughing.) Oh 
dear! Oh dear ! Ugh ! ugh ! I'm afrwd I'm 
not getting younger. I ca/n*t sleep. These 
relatives of mine are, no doubt, very good 
people, and mean well to me, but, ugh, agh, 
'^ey have put me into a room that is baun- 
. Not with one ghost, but with a dozen. 
mH sleep, do what I wiU. There's a 



noise in the chimney. There's another 
behind the wainsooat. The casement keeps 
up a continual rattle; and the bedstead 
creaks like that pair of Hessian boots which 
I threw last year at the head of Mumbo 
Jumbo, the Nadoub of Hubbaboo. Even the 
lamp spits and splutters as if it was a frying- 
pan full of dripping. And of all things in 
the world, I like quietness — especially of a 
night. I don't like to hurt the feelings of 
these relatives of mine, who, I've no doubt, 
are very good people, and mean well, or I'd 
ask them to let me have another room. 
Well, I must try again to get to sleep, for 
I'm as tired as a dog — as the saying is. 
ugh ! ugh ! 

[He retires into the room while speaking. 
LiLLiB and Olivia, peep on from opposite cor- 
ners, and then stealthily appivach each other. 
They speak in whispers, 

LiLLiE. — 'Tis now quite midnight, and I 
think our friends may approach and com- 
mence their serenade. What does your 
watch say ? 

Olivia (looking at her watch), — A 
quarter past twelve. Yes, do, for goodness 
sake, let them begin. 

LiLLiE. — By all means. I will go and 
give the signal. No doubt, our good unde 
is in a sound sleep. Let us be careful not 
to wake him. 

[Exeunt. 
Sib Antebe Yellowleae puts his head out of 

the door, projecting the rays qf his lamp in 

every direction. 

Sib A. — I feel certain I heard something. 
What could it be P If I was not thoroaghly 
conscious that these relatives of mine wei^ 
good people, and meant well to me, I should 
be apt to think they were plotting to de- 
stroy my night's rest. 

[He comes ovt. 
Ugh ! ugh ! ugh ! I can't get to sleep. I've 
tried — and tried — and tned again. But, 
no. There I am staring, wide awake, like 
a wax figure. But it won't do. If I lose 
my night's rest I shall be ill to-morrow, 
and that will never do, with the amount 
of business on hand that I have. Here 
goes, then, to make another attempt. I do 
hope I shall be more fortunate this time. 
Ugh ! ugh ! 

[Exit into Bed-room. 
Music outside heard, at first faintly, and the* 
loudly. Sib Aittebe cigain appears at hit 
door xn a great passion, {The music should 
be loud enough here to render his voice in- 
entdible, or nearly to,) 
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Sib a. — ^Now, this ib too bad! Some 

rascally *' waits !" What can I do to get 

rid of them ? I'd bribe them, only I fear 

that that would make them play loader at 

the next honse. Ugh ! ngh ! Oh, this is 

little short of felony. Oh, a lucky thought! 

£Se retires into the room^ and returns with 
wateT'jng, 

I'll fling this at the head of the 

leader. Til be bound that will quiet him. 

\_Oo€8 out at side. Crash heard. Music eectses. 
Sib a. returns, looking pale and angry, '^ 

Snt A. — I hope I did'nt hurt him, 

but that's his business. To be disturbed 

in such a way ; and at my time of 

life ! too bad ! too bad ! ugh ! ugh ! 

[Eant into clumber. 
Scene closes. 

Scene III. 

A Breakfast Parlour, Lillib a/nd Olivia 

seated. A vacant arm-chair near the taJble. 

LiLLiE. — ^Well, dearest, and what did 
you think of our friends' performances last 
night? 

OuviA.— Oh, delightful in the extreme ! 
But^ do you know, love, I am at a loss to 
account for one circumstance. 

LiixiE. — Indeed ! What is it ? 

Olivia. — Why, either the tunes were 
so sleep-inducing that I went otf into a 
slumber before they had played five minutes, 
or the music came to a sudden stop. 

Lujiis. — How very surprising, to be 

sure ! My own impressions exactly. But 

we shall see our gentlemen amateurs this 

morning, and receive their explanation of 

the drcumstance. 

{Bell heard. 

Ah! there is dear uncle's bell. He will 
be down in a moment. Let us be silent 
as to the serenade, until we have ob- 
served what kind of impression it may 
have made upon him. 

{Enter Sm Anteek Yellowleap, lecming fee- 
bly upon a toalking-cane. JjIUjT'E and Olivia, 
advance eagerly to meet him, and conduct him 
to his armchair.) 

LiXLiE. — Dearest uncle, we hope that 
you slept well, and that your night's rest — 

Sib a (interrupting her). — ^Nota word, my 
dear neice, of last night — not a word. Oh 
dear, ugh ! ugh ! I did'nt sleep a wink — 

[LiLLiE and Olivia exchange glances. 
At first, from fidgettiness — and then, oh, 
dear ! from remorse 

OuTlA. — Remorse ! uncle ! 



Sib a. — Of conscience ! Ices, I fear that 
I have killed somebody. I fear — ^ugh ! ugh ! 
— ^my poor neices — that your old unde is a 
homicide ! ! ! 

LiLLiE and Olivia (to^cttcr). — How very 
dreadM! 

{Bnter a Servant, who announces Masters 
Bbowk, Jones, and Robinson, in their 
usual attire. After which. 

Enter Bbown with a cloth tied over his head, 
supported by Jones and Robinson.^ 

Sib a. (aside). — Who are these ? In 
stature, they remind me of the musicians 
of last night. Pray, heaven, it may be so. 

Bbown. — ^We have intruded upon you. 
Sir, and upon these ladies, in order to pre- 
sent the earliest possible apology for the 
disturbance — which qior well-meant — but, 
as it would appear, ill-timed music caused — 

Sib a (rising), — Then you are the mu- 
sicians of last night ? 

Bbown, Jones, and Robinson. — We are. 

Sir A.— And I did not kill anybody ? 

Bbown. — No, Sir, only bruised in a 
slight degree — your very humble servant. 

SiB A. — Gk)od ! Then, 'tis I who owe you 
an apology ; for I perceive that your excel- 
lent intention was to honour me, I am sorry 
that the natural irritability of a warrior at 
my time of life led me to appreciate your 
performances so unworthily. If you will 

forgive me— 

[ They approach, and shake Tumds, 
we will be friendls. At any rate — if I dare 
invite you to breakfast in a house not my 
own, our fair hostesses will excuse the free- 
dom ; and if our neighbours here will excuse 
us also, all may yet be well. While they 
are considering their verdict, we will sing 
them an old air, which will awaken me- 
mories of the past, and give to the old 
friends who are present a watchword for the 
friture : — 
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Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

An' never brought to mln'? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

An' days o' lang syne ? 

CHOBUS. 

For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For 8 uld lang syne ; 
We'll talce a cup o' kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. 

We twa hae run about the braes. 

An' pou't the gowans fine ; 
But we've wander'd many a weary fit. 

Sin' auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, Ac 
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Vfe twa hae paidl't i' the burn, 

Fne momm' sun till dine ; 
But seaft atween us braid hae roar'd 

Sin' auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, Ac. 

An" here's a han'^nur trusty friea'. 

An' gie's a ban' o thine ; 
We'll take a right guid valie waught. 

For auld lang syne. 

For sold lang syne, ftc. 

An' surely yell be your pfait-stowp, 

An' surely 111 be mine ; 
Well take a cup o' kindness yet. 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld laoff ty^* '^ 
New Verte. 
And now this Christmas time has come, 

And old friends gather here. 
May Christmas merry to them be. 
And glad the comioff year. 
iSee 262.) For auld lang ^yne, &c. 
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In olden times, when the warrior laughed 

To scorn all cowardly letter-craft, 

And learning fiound no place to dwell. 

But in the suent convent cell ; 

A monk once sate in his cloister lone. 

And before him grimmed the ghastly bone 

Of a human skull. Horrid and grim — 

'Tvas all that was human there, save him. 

From early youth, in that cell so cold, 

'Mid quires and tomes and dungeon mould, 

Hs had writ ;— and now he was waxen old. 

Many a year since the task begun— 

The monk was old, and the task undone. 

" 'TwiU never be finished, this book," sighed he, 

" Till this skull beside its comrade be. 

To preach to the brethren, eternity." 

He dropped a tear ; but m^ first was there. 

With faoe upturned, and smooth, and fair. 

To receive that tribute to fell despair. 

In regal halls mj first doth dwell. 
As wen as in the convent cell ; 
And nobles proud, or sage alone, 
Approach not nearer to the throne. 

Soon came the peal of the vesper bell. 
The friar went out of his lonely cell ; 
And his sandalled feet on the echoing floor, 
Besounded along the corridor. [door. 

When the monk returned, through the opening 
He saw what he never had seen before. 
My second was there ;— the chance it took 
To run over the leaves of the mystic book. 
When none was near. It fled, but then 
It left a lesson that learned men 
Oft need to learn : and the friar smiled. 
As he spoke to himself in accent mild :— 
" I've learned my lesson to-day," quoth he ; 
" And it came wnen 'twas needed much by me." 
And he smiled again, for he knew the wise 
May learn from the humble, that fo<^ despise. 

My whols, a toy, though built by crafty tools. 
Can only fill with wondor gaping fools ; 
Designed for mimic spheric, where actors wage 
Wars of proud conquest on their bloodless stage. 

[A correspondeiN wishes to obtain the an- 
swer to the above. We hanre not yet received 
the answer to the Charade 27. Wnat arc the 
" Onpboardoniana" about V] 



249. COUNTY CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why would Dorsetshire suffer less from i 
long Gbt>uglit than other counties ? 

2. Why should you go to Fifeshire to cook 
your fish ? 

3. Why would Kent make a good lunch- 
basket? 

4. Why is the Isle of Wight a good place to go 
to for milk and exf'rcise ? 

5. What is the difference between Northum- 
berland and Norfolk ? 

C. Why would the people of N^ttinghanwhire 
have the advantage in case of a deluge P 
7. Why is Suffolk like Cyclops? 
8.- Why is Sussex the most wwrlike county? 

9. Why ought the people of Someraetshire to 
be clean anohealthv f 

10. Why is Yorkshire like an emigrant ship '' 

11. Why would Warwickshire suffer less firom 
a scarcity of com than any otiier county ? 

12. In what would Shropshire and Somerset- 
shire have the advantage over other counties in 
time of war ?—{See 263.) T. C. 

260. PHENOMENA OF JANUAKT. 
— The most striking phenomena of the 
season are known to as under the names of 
Frost and Snow. {See 131 and 136). At this 
season it is nsual to find tho brooks — which 
lately prattled a moumfiil music amidst the 
naked trees, and bore upon their bosom to- 
wards the ocean the brown leaves of antumu 
— sealed up and congealed into silence. 
During the day a haze obscures the oblique 
Bays of the sun, but at night the watery va- 
pour being removed by the frost — 

** The full ethereal round. 
Infinite worlds disclosing on the view, 
Shines out intensely keen ; and all one cope 
Of starry glitter, glows from pole to pole" 

251. The birds, which at othei times foonil 
a plentiful, supply of food in the open fields 
find everything frozen and congealed into 
hard masses. The seeds and berries which 
were formerly accessible to their homj 
beaks, are so no longer, owing to the freezing 
of the water in the ground, or the saov 
which hides their food. Hence the feathered 
tribes are driven by hunger to approach the 
dwellings of man, where the heat generated 
by fires, and radiated from his habitations, 
tends to thaw and soften the ice-boond 
surface around, and whence unfrozen nutri- 
tion is continually thrown at the doors. 
The wild fowl, driven from the chilly north, 
where the streams on which they were wont 
to swim are no longer liquid, take a south- 
ward flight, and in flocks of singular shape 
astonish the observer. The circnmstance 
upon wh'ch these actions depend is the lia- 
bility of water, when deprived of a certain 
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amount of heat, to pass from the state of 
vapour or fluid to the solid form. Snow is 
watery vapour suddenly congealed, while ice 
is liquid water frozen. In passing from the 
liquid to the solid form, water is a remark- 
able exception to the law that all hodies ex- 
pand when heated, and contract when 
cooled; inasmuch as water, alter cooling to 
a certain degree, hegios to expand, and con- 
tinues to do so till it is changed and he- 
oomes ice. To illustrate the general law : 
— ^Fit exactly a rod of iron, when cold, to a 
hole in a piece of metal or stone, then heat 
the iron, and you will find that you will be 
nnahle to malte it enter the aperture which 
previously admitted it. Again, having 
heated a bar of iron to redness, take it from 
the fire, and lay it upon the flag-stones, or 
on a brick floor, and place dose to either 
end of the bar a brick or other body having 
a plain surface, which will flt against the 
extremity of the piece of iron ; if you wait 
a few minutes, till the bar is cold, you will 
observe that there is an interval between 
the ends of the bar and the sur&ce of the 
bricks, which did not exist when the bar 
was hot. All substances, except water, thus 
expand with heat, and contract with cold. 
Bat what is cold ? And what is heat ? 

252. Heat is a peculiar influence of a 
positive character, which can only be judged 
of by its effects upon matter ; Cold is nega- 
tive heat — the absence of warmth. We can 
only judge of heat by its effects, and we are 
accustomed to measure its intensity by the 
power which it possesses to expand some 
substance exposed to it. Thus, in the com- 
mon thermometer we use the liquid metal 
mercury, to indicate the heat of a hot bath, 
or of the temperature of a room, because we 
know that mercury is expanded by heat, 
and contracts if heat be removed. The de- 
gree of contraction under similar influences 
varies in fluids, but not in gases. Chlorine, 
hydrogen, oxygen, carbonic acid, &c., are 
equally afiected by exposure to heat, but 
alcohol is affected six times as much as quick- 
silver,and lead will expand, under the same 
circumstances, three times as much as iron. 

253. But to this general law of expansion 
by heat, and contraction by its removal, 
water is a remarkable exception. Procure 
a Florence flask (which may be purchased 
for a few pence at any of the oil-shops), and 
pour some water into it till it is nearly 



filled, marking with a file upon the ntck the 
exact height at which the fluid stands. la 
a deep basin or jar, provide a freezing 
mixture, composed of snow (or broken ic^ 
and salt, in whidi let the flask be buried 
up to the neck. If the water which yon 
have poured into the flask be above 40 deg. 
of Fsdirenhdt's thermometer (as it will be 
if it has been kept in the house for a few- 
hours before using), you will observe that it 
begins to contract till it is reduced to that 
temperature, when it will begin slowly to 
expand, and continue to do so till the fluid 
passes into the BcAid state. The increase 
or diminution of the volume of the water 
will be indicated by a rising or falling in 
the neck of the flask. To render this ex-^ 
periment complete, a small thermometer 
should be placed in the water, to indicate 
the changes of temperature, so that tiie 
observer may note with accuracy the cor<* 
responding alterations. From this experi- 
ment we learn that the greatest density of 
water is attained at a temperature of 40 deg., 
and that whether heated above that tem- 
perature, or cooled below it, the expansion 
will be similar. At 48 deg. the water will 
occupy the same space as its ice at the 
temperature of 32 deg. If we take a bottle 
quite full of water, at the temperature of 
40 deg., and close it so that no fluid can 
escape, the bottle will be burst by exposure 
to heat or to cold ; for both wotdd increase 
the volume of the liquid. From this it 
follows, that ice is lighter than water at any 
temperature below 48 deg. of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, and it will be shown that this 
increase of volume produced under the in- 
fluence of frost, is a most beneflcial arrange<* 
ment of the Divine Kuler of all things. 

[This freezing mixture is most active in the 
following proportions:— Snow, or |K)uuded ice, 
two parts ; salt (known to the chemist as muriate 
of soda) one part. Ice can be purchased from 
most of the confectioners at all periods of the 
year, but should there be a difficulty iniwocuring 
it, the following freezing mixture may be used:— 
Muriate of ammonia, five parts ; nitrate of potash 
five parts; sulphate of soda, eight parts; and 
water, sixteen parts.] 

254. If water, like other liquids, eon* 

tinned to contract and to increase in density 

until it assumed the solid form — our lakes 

and large bodies of water, instead of being 

superficially frozen in winter, would be 

hardened into solid masses of ice. The heat 

from the lake is abstracted by the cold 
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winds which blow over its surface ; and the 
chilled particles being more dense wonld de- 
scend, idlowing other and warmer portions 
of the water to rise and be exposed to the 
firoety air, till the whole mass of the water 
was reduced to 32 deg., when it would sod- 
denly freeze — to the destruction of most of 
thelivingthingstherein. Butthisisprevented 
by the phenomenon of which we have been 
speaking ; for, as soon as the whole mass is 
cooled down to 40 deg. there is no chang- 
ing of position in the particles, since those 
on the surfiice which are rendered colder 
BOW become lighter than their fellows ; so 
that the cold water actually floats upon 
that which is comparatively waim. Water 
being a bad conductor of heat, the warmth 
of the lower stratum is not removed, though 
the surface may be. a sheet of ice. More- 
over, ice being also a non-conductor, the cold 
winds may continue to blow without avail ; 
since the deep strata of water are 
protected from cold, and remain at the 
temperature of 40 deg., whatever may be 
the cold of the surrounding air. 

255. Though the heat ot water, when boil- 
ing, varies considerably, in proportion to the 
density or rarity of the atmosphere, the 
freezing point remains'always the same, and 
the chemist avails himself of this circum- 
stance in the construction of the thermo- 
meter. 

256. The expansion of water, which has 
been described, is the cause of the bursting 
of pipes and closed vessels during the winter. 
It is related, indeed, that cast-iron bomb- 
shells, thirteen inches in diameter and two 
inches in thickness, having been filled with 
water, and their fuse-holes firmly plugged 
with iron bolts, were burst asunder when 
exposed to the severe cold of a Canadian 
winter; thus demonstrating the enormous 
internal pressure to which they were sub- 
jected by the expansion of water in freez- 
ing. rS'ee 136). 

257. Herein we discover a g^^at import- 
ant agency, which produces great benefits to 
the husbojidman. During the autumn and 
early winter months the soil receives into 
its interstices the water from the clouds, 
which creeps into every crevice in every 
dod ; when frost comes, the water expand- 
ing, pushes the particles asundeor, and 
breaks the lumps into crumbling mould. 
The water, too, which during the long year 



has been collecting in some hidden cavity of 
the rock, suddenly, under the influence of 
cold, assumes a giant power, and harls the 
mass from the mountain sides. The flag- 
stones and pavements are tilted ap by the 
same mysterious power, and flakes of the 
ornamental plaster on ourwaDs are pealed ofil 

258. Ice has a g^eat antiseptic power; 
that is to say, animal substances contained 
in it are prevented from decay. In 1803 the 
body of a mammoth — a race of a-niinalg 
now extinct — slowly appeared from a moun- 
tain of ice, in which it had been preserved 
from decay for several thousand years ; the 
flesh was in excellent preservation, however, 
and was eaten by bears, wolves, and d(^ 
with eagerness. During the winter, in the 
northern parts of Russia, meat is frozen and 
preserved in ice, and so sent to market in 
casks ; and in Scotland salmon are packed 
with frozen water, which is an article of ex- 
port from the lakes of North America. 

259. We will now proceed to apeak of 
snow ; and flrst let us obset ve how beautiful 
and varied are the forms of its flakes, when 
looked at through a magnifying g^lass, or 
microscope. (See 136.) 

How light and gracefully they fall, and 
how hilariously we greet the snow storm ! 

" Through the hushed air the whitening shower 
descends, 
At first thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and white and fast, dimming the 

day 
With a continunl flow. The cherishod fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white." 

How beautiful the naturalists of Scripture 
describes it too : — " As birds fiying he 
scattereth the snow, and the falling down 
thereof is as the lighting of the g^rass- 
hoppers, the eye marvelleth at the whiteness 
thereof, and the heart is astonished at the 
raining of it." 

260. Snow is watery vapour suddenly fro- 
zen. Occasionally in Lapland the phenomena 
of the formation of snow is witnessed when 
the door of an apartment in which persons 
are assembled is suddenly opened, and a 
blast of cold air admitted, the watery vapour 
exhaled by their respiration being insttrntly 
frozen into flakes. Snow is a bad conductor 
of heat, or cold, and therefore acts as 'a 
most valuable covering fbr vegetables and 
seeds ; wheat continues to grow beneath its 
covering, though every blade would be cut 
off if exposed to the frosty air. 
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261. SOLUTION OF THE GEOMETRI- 

CAL PUZZLE (245.) 

Divide each side of 
the square into four 
portions. By draw- 
ing lines across each 
way to these points 
you produce sixteen 
of the squares. Unite 
the points by which 
the diamond is form- 
ed : within which 
you will find a square 
one quarter the size 
of the first. Next 
(Inw a diamond within this quarter-sized 
square, and by drawing lines— like a Saint 
Andrew's cross— through the whole figure, you 
bare the points for the seventeenth square, as 
in the figure. — 

262. ANSWER TO THE ACTING CHA- 

RADE (216).— Band-age. 
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263. SOLUTIONS TO THE COUNTY 
CONUNDRUMS (249.) 

I. Because there is always a large Poole in it. 
i Because you will always find a Kettle there. 
1 Because it has a Lydd to it, and always 

contains a Sandwich. 

4. Because you'll always find Cow{e)s and a 

Sade there. , ,., ^, 

5. One has a Ketocastle every day, while the 
other has a Castle Rising. 

". Because they have a Neio-ark there. 
7. Because it has but one Eye. 
iS. Because there is always a Battle there. 
'J. Beca<ise they are supplied with WellSy and 
liave a Bath every day. 
10. Because it has a large Hull well peopled. 

II. Because there is Nuneaton (none eaten) 
in it. 

12. In having each a Wellington. 

261. TALK WITH TIME. 

BY MBS. BIOOUSNEY. 

Time, old Time, with the forelock graj', 
\\'hile the year in its dotage is passing awav. 
Come, sit bv my hearth, ere the embers fail. 
And hang the scythe on vonder empty nail. 
And tell me a tale, 'neatn this wintry sky. 
Of the deeds thou nast done, as its months swept 
by. 

" Ihave cradled the babe in the church-yard 

wide— 
From the husband's arms I have taken the 

bride; 
I have cloven a path through the ocean's floor. 
Where many have sunk, to return no more; 
I have humoled the strong with their dauntless 

breast. 
And laid the old man on his staff to rest ! 

"I have loosened the stone on the ruin's height, 
>vhere the curtaining ivy was rank and bright— 
Ihave startled the maid on her couch of down, 
jnth a sprinkle of white mid her tressesbrown— 
{ have rent ftom his idols the proud man's hold. 
And scattered the hoard of ihe miser's gold." 



" Is this all ? Are thy chronicles traced alone 

In the riven heart and the burial stone ?" 

*' No. Love's young chain I have twined with 

flowers — 
Have awakened the song in the rose-crowned 

bowers- 
Have reared the trophy for wealth and fiune, . 
And paved the road for the cars of flame t 

" Look to the child— it hath learned fW>mm9 
The word that it lisps at the mother's knee ; 
Look to the sage— wno ftt)m me hath caught 
The kindling fires of his heavenward thouglit ; 
Look to the saint— who hath nearer trod 
Toward the angel-host at the throne of Gh>d. 

** 1 have planted seeds in the souls that bear 

The fruits of heaven in the world of care — 

I have breathed on the tear tiU its orb grew 

bright. 
Ask the diamond drops in the fields of light — 
Ask of thy heart, hath it e'er confest 
A germ so pure, or a tear so blest." 

The clock struck twelve, from the steeple gray. 
And, seizing his hour-glass he strode away ; 
But his hand, at parting, I feared to clasp. 
For I saw the scythe in his earnest nrasp. 
And read in the glance of his upwara eye. 
His secret league with eternity. 

265. FRAUDULENT ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. — A correspondent obliges ns with, 
the following copy of an advertisement, 
and the reply thereto : — 

" PH0T03B1.PHT SUPEBSEDED BY METAL* 

0OBA.PHY !— A few pence will purchase the ne- 
cessary apparatus. Instructions in this beau- 
tiful art sent to any address (on receipt of 
twelve postage stamps), Jby -^— — » 
, Lincolnshire." 

The answer, in return for the postage 
stamps : — 

" IWSTBUCTIOKS POB A NEW METHOD OP 

ENGBA.VINO.— -4 Receipt for Preparing the 
Metal. Put into a crucible two ounces of Zinc, 
one ounce of Bismuth, and one ounce of Lead.—* 
The Process.— Psste a piece of writing paper 
on the bottom of a china dish, and let it cur^* 
Then, with common writing ink, draw a portrait 
map, or engraving on the paper, and while it is 
wet, sprinkle some very finely powdered gum 
arable over it. When dry, brush off with i^ 
camel's hair pencil all the powder that does not 
adhere, and pour the fusible metal upon it. In 
this way. a copy of the drawing is obtained, im- 
pressed on the metal. If any gum adheres to 
the metal, it may be removed by immersing the 
cast in slightly warm water. By using common 
printer's ink impressions may be taken from it, 
all of which will be true/a^; similes of the draw- 
ing on the paper. Two different Impressionil 
can be taken fi*om the plates of metal ; the first, 
by hand pressure, would produce the black part» 
in the original white m the proof, but if a» 
copper-plate press supplied with a Fautogra- 
pher be used, the result in the proof would bot 
equal to the original. Great exactness may be 
had by pasting an engraving or map on the clish„ 
and inking the lines afresh, and tnen proceed-ii 
ing as before." 
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It was the usual custom formerly to reckon the reign of each Sovereign by the Ecclesiastical 
^ear, which terminated on the 24th day of March (the last day of the reign of Queen Elisabeth of 
blessed memory) ; but since the year 1752 all dates of records, as well as Parochiai Registers, hare 
been made by Act of Parliament to accord with the Clyil Year, commencing on the fiiat of 
January. 

The Usurpation of the throne of Oliver Cromwell continued about twelve years after the Mar- 
t}Tdom of King Charles I. Bichard Cromwell succeeded him ; but either through incompeteiKy 
or indisposition to mile with an iron hand, he soon resigned all power, and retired to a private 
Hfe; thus enabling Monk, the late Protector's Commander-in-Chief, to flavour the restotation of 
Sn^and's lawftd Monarch, Charles II. 

The reign of Khig Edward T. was the shortest, and that of King Qeorge III. the longest in the 
finals of England—the former only comprising a few months, the latter extending beyond fifty- 
nine years. He iioended the thrtme near the close of the year 1760, and died in the first month 

otiaaft. 



THE CORNER CUPBOARD i 



267. THE CHUCK OF BEEF ii the 
part that U taken frooi ander the fore-W 
tmd Bhoolder, it oontitini about two ribs and 
neceuarilj a part of the clun^ or back-bone. 
Generally apeaking, it is baked over a 
Batteb PuDDina, made thns; take three 
eggi, a little snlt, a quart of raQk, and 
enougli flour to make it into a nice consis- 
teat batter. Pnt it iuto a baking-tin about 
tbree inches deep ; it will take from ten 
minut«a to a quarter-of-an-koar to the 
ponnd to bake, according to the heat of tk» 
oven (lee ZOB). When cold it may be 
fiied in slices (ms 181), or aa babble-and- 
■qneak {tee 190), or baihed (tee 197). Bat 
being rather a coarse joint, probably the 
best way t« cook it would be to have 
ileakl from it one day, fried with some 
onions cat into slices (tee 209), on the next 
a beefeteak padding (tee 202, minus the 
larka), and the following day a toio-is- 
THB-fiOLE, thuB ; make a batter aa directed 
above, cat the beef into mther thick dices, 
well season with two of salt and one of 
pepper, and stick the pieces of meat in the 
batter, and send to the oven ; it will take 
two honrs to bake. If there is any left 
after these processes, hash it. The bonct 
in th* ttock-pol. 

268. THE LEG OF MUTTON PIECE 
is the middle cut of the ihonlder or fore- 
hand of the 01 1 it ia a coarse piece of beef, 
and may be cooked the same aa the chock 
(267). It is the part that ia generally 
POITBD, thus : cut off as much as yoa muy 
require, say Gibs.; rub it withalittle finely 
powdered saltpetre ; let it lay twenty-four 
bonrs; then washaoddrjit ; cat into slices ; 
pat it iato an eartherc pan with a little 
water; lay four or five snips of batter oa 
the meat, and tie It flown with a piece of 
p^ier. Bake it until thoronghly tender; 
take it oat and strain off the gravy ; take 
from it all the fat and sinews; beat in a 
mortar with a little salt, pepper, and three 
or foor cloves; add in the pounding the 
butter that cakes npoa the gravy, if neces- 
sary, to make it stick together ; add a little 
more butter ; when thoroa([hly pounded 
pat it into pot«~-old currant jelly pots are 
just the tlung for it — when filled set the 
pots in the oven for five minutes, and pour 
over the beef a little clarified hatter. 

269. If rou bhodld hivb ast ooij> 
BEnLGPT, it may be FOTmi in this way: — 



Cut it amall ; add ta it some melted batter, 
a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce ; seasoD 
with pepper and salt, two and one j well 
poond it in a mortar ; then put it into pot! 
and cover it with the clarified baiter n 
above. Don't Jbrgel the ttock-pot. 

270. THE LEG AND SHIN OF BEEF. 
— These parts are generally put into the 
stock-pot, and I should say it is the best 
thing to do with them ; bat there arp 
people who thiak otherwise, and therefbrf 
I will give yoa a receipt how to btew i 

earthem plpkio, having first cat it intu 
pieces. Take two lai^ onions, one carrot 
one tnmip. a bead of celery, ftmr or fiie 
cloves, some pepper and salt, l^hcn stes 
seven hours. Have some more ourote. 
turnips, onioni and celery ready boiled ; cut 
them rata nice square i^eces; then take tis 
meat ont and strain the liquor throngh a 
sieve ; cut all the sinews oat ; lay the meal 
in the middle of a dish, the cat vegetable . 
round it, then pour over the grxTy, and 

371. THE CLOD AND STICKING i 
PIECE may be stewed (lee 183), madf 
into a padding (tee 202), or stealcs — and 
the meat from hcmg jiucy makes it a fkmoa} 
toad-in-the-hole — (tee Chuck, 267). w 
potted (tee Leg of Mutton piece, 268) ; bat 
1 think the stock-pot is the beat place tat 
them, because then there is no part of them 
wasted. Yoa may make bsbf tea, ciutt 

BOtJT, ox TAIl TBBMICKLU, ItlCCABONI, 

and, in fact nearly all kmds of hrown sonps 
from them 




272. OX HEART.— Choose th« Attest 
and finest heart you can ; cut off the ned: 
and pack wary parts. Thoronghly wash it 
in cold water; then make a staffing of anet, 
panley, sweet margerain, lemon peel, pep- 
per, salt, and nutmeg, the yolk of an egg; 
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chop verj Bmall and well mix together. 
Put the staffing inaida the heut, and tie it 
up tight in a cloth. Boil io plenty of 
water fbr an hour, then take the cloth off; 
run a rteel skewer right tbrougb the thick 
end ot the heart to fasten the worsted to ; 
roost it ■[) boar and a-half. Serve with a 
rich gravy made thus: a pint of ■tiKk gravy, 
a gill of port wine, and two teaspooafuls of 
turrantielly, aeasoned with aalt and pepper 
two and one. Poor this gravy into the 
dish, then pour three or four tableapoonfols 
of melted butter over tbe heart, and serve. 
Currant joUy should be on the table ; when 
COU it may be hashed in the same sort of 
gravy. To hash, cut the heart into slices. 
The heart should be placed in the middle of 
the diah, on the thick end ; in short, when 
dished, it puts us in mind of a diminutive 
moantain, with a valley of melted bntter 
and rich gravy. To ^oarve it, it will be 
necessary to turn it on ita side, with the 
thick end towards yon, cnttiog wedge-like 
slices not too thick or I'oa thin. 

273. OX TONGUE.— TV) pickle an ox 
tonsne, get the largest and finest; mb it well 
with salt ; let it lie for four or five hours ; 
beat two ounces of saltpetre very fine, and 
rub the torgue well with it, then mix a 
quarter of a pound of bay salt, and an ounce 
of salt pruncUo, ponnd tiiem in a mortar 
very fine and rub them over the tongue. 
In this pickle let it lie three or I'oar 
days; then make a brine of salt and water; 
niDUiiue adding salt nntil a new laid egg 
will Seat in the brine ; pat in two ounces of 
saltpetre and a quarter of il pound of bay 
salt. Btiil this brine for a quarter of an 
hour, skim it well, and when quite cold 
put in the tongue. Let it lie in Chit pickle 
i/orlniffM or ihrte weeki, when it will be 
fit to boil. It should be steeped in cold 
water ull night before you want to cook it. 
Put it in plenty of cold water, and let it 
boil from two to three boars. When donet 
peel it, and run a steel skewer from the 
root along the andemeath so as to prevent 
anjone who may happen to carve it from 
cutting it in two io the middle, which they 
are very likely to do nnless prevented by 
the ikewer. 

[I may here relate on amusing occurrence 
iMt took place at my table one day. An old 
Kentlemaiuarrlend of miue.came to dine with 
ms at Christmas. I have been in the habit of 
bavinga leal old-bshioned Engli^ dinner on 



tbiit day— vis- boiled turkey and tongue, « roast 
rump or beer, and Torksliire pudditur. nlum 
pudding, and mince piea. Well, this old friend 
ofmiaesUqppodtethetongite. laikedh^if 
he would l» kind enough to assist it) ba belns 
very fOnd of tonnrue and of carvlns It, especdalW 
lOr himself, Inatantlr said he woald be mart 
happy. I got on with my turkey. Hid, on look- 
ing up, to my surprise I saw him cutting with all 
his might lotry to cut threugh the skewer, whkh 
he fanolpdtobeabone, (orhe ^ — ~ 






a bone In it 



do not intend such hones 
u uuu»a Lu gu iiiijj me stock-pot.— M. R] 

274. A COLLARED TONGUE.— It 
should be pickled as above, then boiled 
three honrs. When done, beat it, and cut out 
the pack, wax, and grisle. Trim tbe root ; 
roll it round, with tie top part oFthe tongue 
ontsidc, and while hot place it in a tin mould 
about 7 inches in diameter, and 7 in height, 
and then press it by putting on the top 
one or, if posable, 2 half-hundrod weights i 
let it stand until it gets cold; then take it 
out of the moold. Yon will find it in a 
solid mass, and perfectly round, and is a 
beantiful dish to place on a udehoard for a 
wedding breakfast or evening party; it 
shonld be cut in slices off the top 




276 TRIPE.— Take 6 bs. of tnpe the 
th k IS the best — bod gent y n m k f 
tivo hours. In the meantime, peel a dozen 
large onions, and boil them in water gently 
until they are done thoroughly. Add a lit- 
tle thickening— flour and water mixed thin 
— into the tripe saucepan ; then servo in a 
Bonp tureen, with tbe onions on tbe top, 
being careful not to mash the onions ; send 
a little nice melted butter {tee 207) in a 
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276. TOFBYTEIPE cut it into eqiarM 
of about time mcbei. Make a nice batter of 
(tee 206) ; dip the pieces in, and then try 
them ID boiling £U (see 198). Peel twelve 
large oniona, and boil them gently for an 
hour ; tiien Btrain the watei friHa tham ; dip 
them in the batter and IVy them {lee 184} ; 
then place a bit of tripe and onion olt^- 
natelj!t*ound the dilh, Iha tripe reeting on 
the omoiu ; larve perTectly plain, or irith a 
UtUe &ied panlej, which «ome people like. 




277. COW HEEL or OX PEET maj; 
dreesed precuely the same as tripe, vi 
— Boiled, and lerved with onions e 
tDelted batter, or Fried in boiliog bt, as 
firied tripe. Bnt the more common ivaj 
to boil it plain, and aerre it with a Ba 
made thus ; a little melted batter (aee 199), 
two tableapoonfulaof mnahrooni cat«np, oi 
ditto of Harvey or Heading sauc^ and 
little miied pickle, cat into small square 
which sauce moat be poored over the ta 
in the diah. 

278. BEEF SKIRTS,— This is very ni 



broiled on a gridiron, being foil of gravy, 
and very natritioui. But the best and 
most eoonomical w*j to cook it ia to stew it 

fint; brown it in a &ying-pan ; tbem stew 
directed for the urloin (tte 1S3), end 
I with Btewad omona (tae ia4i). The 

akirt likewise makes a good poddioKi with 

a little kidney, an oyster or tw(^ Jkc &c. 

(«s 202). 

279. OX CHEEK.— The only Wky that 
the OI cheek ought to be cooked ia to nuke 
it into aonpa, or to pot it. To make ox cheek 
soup, it should be boiled \a enough wvter to 
oovec it fix two honra and a-half. Take it 
out and take all the meat off; cut it into 
■quarea, not too aniall. Having in the 
meantime prepared a nice soup, as directed 
for ox tail (im 179} ; then add tha aqoare 
[necea of meat, and servo. Put Uie bona, 
the remains of the meat, and the liquor it 
was binled in into the stock-pot, being of 
more serrice there than cooked in an; other 
way. To pot the 01. cheek, see tlie direc- 
tions given for the leg of mutton pieca. 

280. THE MABEOW BONES.— Pol 
a bit of paste, made with flour and water, 
over the end where the marrow ia visible ; 
tie a cloth tightly over them; take the paste 
off before the bonea are sent to table ; serve 
them on slices of dry toast ; they requite 
boiUng two honra. 

281. TO SALT BEEF.— Let the meat 
hang a couple of days in mild weather, and 
four or Ave in cold, before it is salted m 
pickled i rob the meat to be cared in fine 
salt, then let it drain for a day, in order to 
free it from the blood; then immerse it in 
a brine, taking care that every part of it 
be covered ; it may remain from one week 
to two, according to its size, or the d^ree 
of saltjiesa required. The brine should be 
three gallons of spring-water to aii poondji 
of salt 

282. BEEF A LA MODE.^Tako alica 
Irom the chuck, leg of mntton piece, <:r the 
clod and sticking piece ; four poands will be 
suSdent to make a good sized dish; cut 
some piecea of fkt bacon into long bits, an 
equal quantity of beaten mace, nutmeg, 
pepper, and twice a* much aalt. Mix them 
together, dip the bacon into some vin^ai. 
then into the aeasouing. Pnt the meat on 

I in a pot quite large enough to hold il^ with 
a pint of stock gravy, two laive ooions, a . 
I bunch of sweet bcrb^ a gill (rf port wine. 
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■nd mne bmon peeL Cover it down very 
dose, imd pat a wet cloth roaad the edge 
of the lid, to prevent the ateam escaping. 
Wlien it ii half done, torn it, and cover it 
Dp again. It ahonld be done on a hot plate 
w a lery alow Sre, and will take from fonr 
to tve honra to coolc. When done, if there 
ii oot Mifflcdent gravy, add a little stock 
gnvy. Serve, with pot«toe«, and a nice 
idled Bilad on t^le. 

283. OX KIDNETS.--From iJl the ei- 
peritnce I have had, I liave come to the 
anjclujian that an ox kidney U sot worth 
He troable of cooking in any other way 
UuD in a padding, with some good rump 
steilis, and a dozen or two of oysters in it. 
I certainly have seen it cat into slices, and 
tinnled on a gridiron ; but it must be so 
peppoed, salted, and dressed up, that yon 
*<nld not discover that it is a kidney at all. 
llbamsyoar moatli, and is savoury; bat 
tiiere is not tho least nutrition in it what- 
erer; in fact; I would not recommend any 
DOS to In it. 

281. BEEP TEA- — Take about one 
Voai of chuck of beef to a pint of water, 
let it stew gently by tfae mde of the fire. 
I>D not let it boil ; add one teaspoonfnl of 
nit, the same quantity of whole allspice 
uid pepper. The meat most be fresh. In 
°>skmg all broths, the saucepan should be 
ifnuk a Hzeas to let the meat swim freely. 
It ihoold be pat into cold water. 

£85. BEEf SAUSAGES. — Take six 
ponndsorbeef qiute free from skin, gristle, and 
&t; chop it very fine. Three pounds of fat 
flired very fine ; season it with two ounces 
of white pepper, a qoarter-of-a-ponnd of 
salt, half-qoBrtem of the crumb of bread 
foaked in water ; mix well together, put it 
mto skins well cleaned, or press it into a 
jir. When to be used, roll it Dp about the 
"mal nze of sausages. A little ailapice is a 
EKat improvement. 

Hiving gone through as near as 1 can 
auke out every joint and part of beef, and 
^^bed the modes of cooking them econo- 
■titally — not BipenMveJy, fi>r that was 
oot my intenUon, as I proposed to myself 



286. THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES 
OT A GOOD PLAIH COOK.— To be 
■icsidy in paiasD k abeelntdy indispen- 



sable — at least it would if yon wwe to cook 

Keep all yoor utenMIs perfectly dean. 

Regulate your flre accM^nr to the joints 
you may be going to cook during the day. 

Reccdlect a yon get yo«r Are too small 
your meat will not be done ; and if it is loo 
lai^ you are wasting the coals and spraling 
tlie jomtj 

Always in the morning get a bill of fixe 
written Out of all you may be gtring to 
cook in the day, not fbrgetting the sauces 
and v^fetables, all in the order they have to 
be served. 

Never do anything by gneas-work. 

Mind that your plates and dishes are 
quite hot, yonr sances not lumpy, or your 
gravies enroled. 

Never let your nieat stand and bum 
before the fire. 

In fact, with deanliness, attention, and 
good temper, yonr hnsband or employer wiU 
never have occasion to say the Alinigbt; 
sends meat, and the sends cooks. 

287. SADDLE OF MUTTON. — To 
dress this favourite joint follow the instmc. 
tions laid down for the sirlom of beef (lee 
180) Serve it perfectly plain. There 
should be cnrrant jelly on table. 




283. TO CARTE THE SADDLE OF 
MUTTON.— Cut from A to B— keep your 
knife slopiiw— not too thick. TAia u lie 
prime cut. If it is required lean, cut hata 
C to D ; if M is required, cut fhim D to 
B. The fillet, which some prefer, is to be 
found ondemeath, cutting aloog the cliine 
bone. Do not cut this joint too thin. 

280. HAM. — For a ham weighing twelve 
pounds, b(^ it a quarter- of- an-hour to the 
poand, keeping it well covered with water. 
Fed th* rind off, and powder over it some 
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bakei'B die»dng^ and a frill on the knnckls- 

bone and urve. 

290. CALVE'S HEAD. — To sodd a 
enlve'B head it nill be necesury in the 
flnt place to purchase a pennyworth of 
nwn. Found it ap qaita Bmall; then after 
well naahing tbe head in warm water, rub 
the cosin all over the oatside aotil tbe baii 
is completely clotted together; then put 
from six to eight gallons of boiling water 
into a tub and immerse the head, letting it 
remmn irom eight to ten mioutea, when 
you will find that the bair will strip off, 
which ma; be done with the back of a knife 
or icraper ; after you hare taken all tbe 
bair off it should be washed perfectly clean 
In cold water ; cut It in two with a meat 
saw ; take the tongue end brains out, and 
lay to soak in a tub or pan of cold water. 




291. TO BOIL CALVB'S HEAD.— 

Tie it ap in a cloth, sad boil it for two.and- 
a-balf hours in plenty of water. Tie the 
brains in a bit of cloth, with a little parsley 
and a leaf or two of sage. Boil them one 
hour ; chop them small ; warm them np v\ 
a saucepan, with a bit of batter and a little 
pepper and salt ; lay the tongue, boiled tbe 
same time, peeled, m tbe middle of n small 
dish ; place the brains round it ; have in 
another dish bacon ar pickled pork. 

292. TO HASH CALVE'S HEAD.— 
Cnt it into slices. Sour it, and put it into a 
stew-pan, with some of the liqnor the head 
was boiled in the day before, a little beaten 
mace, tome salt, a few artichoke bottoms, 
parboiled, half-a-dozen oysters, a little Sour 
to thicken it, an egg beat up in half-a-pint 
of milk ; stir all together, and see that you 
hare got It to its proper conMstencj ; and 
just before it is taken up put in somt 
{dckled mnthrooms i if they are put iu be- 
fore they are apt to torn tbe milk ; then 
serve in a hasb'.disli. 

293. TO STEW CALVE'S HEAD, 



Bone it, and take out tbe eyes ; make i 
forcemeat with lib, of beef suet, and the 
same qaantity of real, two anchonea b:ined 
and washed clean, a nutm^ grated, a little 
thyme and the peel of a lemon ; chop aO 
these together, with some stale bread 
grated. Beat up the yolk of two e^gs, and 
mix with them. Make part of this fore;, 
meat into balls, then boil fbar e^ga bard. 
two dozen oysters, and a dozen fresh batten 
muahrooms, if they are to be gob ; mii 
these with the rest of tlie forcemeat, and 
stuff the head from where the bonee wen 
taken. Tie it up in a cloth; put it into 
three quarts of stock gravy, with a blade 
or two of mnce ; keep it close covered, and 
let it stew very gently for two hooi?: 
while tbe head is stewing, chop up tb( 
brains with some lemon thyme, parsley, and 
some grated nutmeg ; mix it altogethei 
with the yolk of an egg*, as directed for tiir 
forcemeat ; make them into balls, and fn 
them and the forcemeat inlls in boilui^ 
fat (JM 138). When the head ia done, 
keep it hot, with brain-cakes and fbrcemal 
balls, befijre the fire; atrun off the liqon 
the head was stewed in, add a little ahenr, 
moke ic quite hot in n saucepan. Pnt tbe I 
head in a hot dish, poor the sance over it^ 
lay the balls and tbe brain-cakes round it 

294. TO ROAST CALVE'S HEAD.- l 
Alter having well washed it, take otit tbe 
bones, and dry it well with a cloth ; maki 
a seasoning of beaten mace, pepper, salt. I 
natmeg, and cloves, and some grated ' 
bread ; pat this Inside it where the boiic^ 
came from; roll it np, run two of three 
skewers through it, and tie it roond willi 
tape. Boast it two hoursi haste it willi 
butter ; make a nice saaoe, thus — take i 
qnart oif stock gravy, thicken it with floni, ' 
and a dozen oysters, and a little bit of j 
butter ; cut the tape off, take < 
skewers, place the head on a wan 
and pour the gravy over it, with a allct ., 
two of lemon on the head, and a littM 
fried parsley. To fry parsley, wring it 
quite dry, picking the finest pieces you eaf' 
get, put it into boiling fat, and let it fr 
until quite crisp (gse 198.) 

295. A liOASTING PIQ.- 
weighing frum eight to ten pounds sbouli 
he roasted fur two hom^ j it sbould b< 
stuffed, and tbe stuffing should be sewn il 

. the inside, and should be nude thus :- ~ 
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three g^ood-sized onious, and a leaf or two o' 
sage, and a little bread crumb ; chop them 
all very fine and put it inside the pig. When 
done, cut the pig down the back, having 
previously taken the head off and cut it 
in two. In the meantime take a quart of 
stock gravy and season it with salt and 
pepper, add a little flour to thicken, and 
pour it over the pig in the dish. When 
cold it may be hashed in the gravy that is 
left. 




BOASTiira Fia. 

296. TO CARVE A ROAST PIG.— Cut 
the side of the pig in two from D to E ; 
then place the fork in at B ; then cut from 
C to A, and round underneath the fore leg 
to C again, thereby taking the shoulder off. 
To take off the hind leg, follow the direc- 
tion for the fore leg; then cut the remain- 
der of the pig as directed for the first cut, 
with at least two spoonsfuU of gravy on 
each plate. 

297. HARE OR LEVERET.— In the 
the choice of hares, both the age and the 
freshness are to be considered. If the claws 
are blunt and rugged, the ears dry and 
tough, it is old; i^ on the contrary, the 
claws are smooth and sharp, the ears tear 
easily, it is young. If fresh and newly 
killed the body will be stiff and flesh pale. 
A hare is never bad till it smells. To know 
a leveret firom a hare, in the former there 
should be a knob or small bone near the foot 
on its fore leg. 




BOAST HABE. 



298. TO CARVE A HARE.— Fu-st take 
off the legs; then cut the back in two at 



D, A, and C. Some prefer to cut it along 
the chine bone, as dotted in the engraving, 
but I think the best way. is as I have 
directed ; then take off the shoulders,, and 
split the head in two; to hold it firmly 
stick the fork into the eye, when the Opera- 
tion will be more easily accomplished. Serve 
ample gravy on each plate. 

299. TO ROAST A HARE.— Stuff it 
with a stuffing made thus : — Bread crumbs, 
suet, the liver parboiled, pepper, salt, grated 
lemon peel, parsley, lemon thyme, nutmeg, 
and the yolk of two eggs, all chopped and 
mixed together. Put it inside the hare 
and skewer it up ; boil the hare for an hour^ 
then take it up and roast it for an hour, 
thereby getting it thoroughly done without 
its being burnt to a cinder. Make a gravy 
by taking one pint of stock gravy, a little 
flour to thicken it, a tablespoonfal of mush- 
room catsup, half a gill of port wine, two 
teaspoonsful of currant jelly, a little pepper 
and salt, and a bit of butter; pour it into 
the dish with the hare. It may be hashed 
in the same gravy ; mind and do not let it 
boil or it will go all to rags. 

300. TO JUG A HARE.— Cut it up, 
and put it in an earthern pipkin, with one 
quart of stock gravy, a laige onion stuck 
with cloves, pepper, and salt, and a slice of 
lemon ; cover it close ; set it into a kettle of 
boiling water, which keep boiling three 
hours, until the hare is tender; then pour 
the gravy into a saucepan ; put into it a 
glass of port wine and ft little more stock 
gravy, if there is not sufficient; a little 
cayenne, and thicken with flour ; boil it up, 
and pour it over the hare. 

301. TO POT HARE.— Let it hang 
some days ; cut it into pieces ; bake it with 
a little beer at the bottom of the pan, some 
butter at the top; pick the bones and 
sinews from it ; having strained it from the 
gravy, beat it in a mortar with the butter 
from the top of the gravy, adding enough 
to make it very mellow ; salt, pepper, and 
pounded cloves. Put it into pots ; set it in 
a slack oven for a few minutes, and pour 
over it clarified butter ; let it stand to cool, 
then tie it down with paper, and it will 
keep for a long time. 

302. THE BRACKLY PUDDING.— 
Half-a-pound of suet chopped fine, and a 
qnarter-of-a-pound of raisins^ stoned and 
chopped, two egg9 beat xsp, a little nutmeg 
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and ginger, two spoonfiils of flour, a litUe 
nigar to the taste; tie it up tightly in a 
pudding-cloth; serve it with sweet sauce 
(M»208). Maby Bodkin. 

808. THINGS IN SEASON IN FEB- 
BUABY.— Meat.— House Lamb, Pork, 
Beef, Mutton, and veal. 

Pom/TBY AND Game. — Hares, Phea- 
sants, Partridges, Woodcocks, Snipes, Tur- 
keys, Widgeons, Fowls, and Tame Bab- 
bits. 

FiBH. — Cod, Soles, Turbot, Skate, 
Whiting, Smelt, Tench, Carp, Perch, Eels, 
Plaice, Gumetts, and Oysters. 

YbobtabiiES. — Savoys, Sprouts, Bro- 
coli. Spinach, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, 
Celery, Endive, Onions, Potatoes, and 
Pkusley. 

Fbvits. — ^Apples and Pears. 



804. COOKEBY OP THE "OLDEN 
TIME." — I have by me, in a manuscript 
book (which was highly prized by my 
grandmother), a number of Receipts for 
various relishable dishes, which I think are 
not generally known at the present time, 
and which may set some good housewives 
on the alert, to please 4£eir guests and 
humour thieir husbands. Some of these 
receipts are curious as illustrations of culi 
nary history. I will transcribe a few of 
Hum now, in just the language in which 
they are written in my late grandmother's 
noto-book, and will send you some others 
at a ftiture time. — J, &. Qalbraith. 

805.~A~ Bbaibb k>b ai.l Sobts op 
BuTOHBs's Mbat.— Take a kettle, and line the 
bottom with sUoes of baoou, slices of beef, and 
slices of onions ; then put in it your meat, and 
season it with salt, pepper, onions, carrots, sweet 
basil, thvm^ and bay-leaves; lay over it more 
slicesof beef and bacon; then cover iJLandlet 
it be done with fire under and over. You may, 
in this sort of braise, dress ribs of beef, mutton- 
saddles, and loins of mutton, buttocks of beef, 
or any other sort of ooane meat, which is put in 
abraise. 

806. A Whitb Bbaibb.— Take a kettle, 
and line it with slices of bacon, shoes of veal 
and some onions cut in shoes ; you may put in 
some turkeys or pullets, and all sorts of white 
xneat ; season it with salt, pepper, sweet basil, 
thyme, b«r-leaves, and garlic, and then boil your 
meat. This braise may serve for aJl sorts of 
rolled meat. 

[These appear to me to afford the foundation 
of veiy savory gravies, Ac.] JT. G. 

807. CAXiv'8 LiYBB IN Bbaub.— Tike 



a calf 8 liver, lard it with thick baooa, and put 
it to be done in braise ; this done, take it off, and 
let it drain ; dish it up, putting a minoed sauce 
over it, or a ragout made of sweet-breada of 
veal and mushrooms, and serve it up hot for 
entry. 

808. Anothbb Calf's Liybb, the 
Ltok'b Wat.— Take a oalTs liver, cut into very 
thin small slices and put it in a stew-pan, or f^- 
ing-pan. with a bit of butter and green onions 
cut 8mall ; put it over a quick fire, and season it 
with pepper and salt ; let it have a good tasbe, 
putting m it a dash of vin^ar, and strewing 
over it a dust of flour : then moisten it with a Utile 
gravy ; dish it up, and serve it up hot. 

309. Chioksns, thb Citizsn'b Way,— 
Take chickens, pick, draw, singe, and dress them; 
take an earthem pot, put water in it enough to 
cover them, and put it on the fire with a handful 
of salt ; when the water boils, put your chickens 
in it ; do not boil them too much, and put a bit 
of butter in a stew-pan, with a pinch of flour, 
some nutmeg, pepper, salt, and oysters, if in 
season ; put your stew-pan on the fire, and 
thicdcen your sauce ; which being thickened and 
well tasted, dress your chickens in their Hiah^ 
and your oysters over them. 

810. Anotheb time, take a pinch of 
dhopned parsley, the green of afewyoung onions, 
a little mint, and ternwou, if you have it ; if you 
have nothing but parsley, still make your sauce: 
put a couple of anchovies hashed in it ; cut hair 
a lemon in little dice, squeese the other half in- 
to tbe sauce; add a bit of butter, a pinch of flour 
salt, pepper, and a little water, and let your 
sauce bou ; your chickens being enou^^h, serve 
them with your sauce over. 

811. Anothbb time, put some endive 
with your chickens ; when thi^ are enough, 
give them three or four cuts with your knife ; 
put them in a stew-pan, with a bit of butter, a 
pinch of flour ; put them on the fire, and wet 
them in the ^vy your chickens are done in. 
If it is not thick enough, you may put a • thick- 
ening of yolks of eggs. 

812. Anothbb time, boil them with 
onions, and put them in a stew-pan with a bit of 
butter, kneaded in flour, salt, and pepper ; put 
them on the fire, with a little of the broth tnat 
the chickens are done in; thicken it with a 
thickening of yolks of ^^, and serve it hot for 
a first course. 

818. Sheeps' Tongites nr Papbbs. 
—Take boiled sheeps' tongues, that are good and 
palatable; slit them in two, and make a little 
force meat with a bit of veal, blanched baoon, 
and a bit of beef suet ; season these with parsley 
green onions, mushrooms, sweet herbs, fine spice 
pepper, and salt, and mince all well to^tner. 
Then cut some paper big enough to wrap in your 
tongues; take off your force meat, and put some 
into your paper ; put in it a tongue, and after 
that your force meat over the tongue, as you 
have done under it, and wrap it upas dexter- 
ously as you can ; do tbe same with all your 
other tongues : place them in a baking pan, and 
let them be baked in the oven, or under a cover ; 
being baked, dish them up, and s^rve them up 
hot. 
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314. BOUBLB TbIFES 09 BjSSF, THE 
Polish Wat.— TiAe some tripes, let them be 
well boiled, and very white and clean ; put in a 
stew-pan a lump of good butter, green onions, 
and parsley cut small, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, 
and fine spioe ; put in your tripes in pieces, the 
bigness of a hand; put them over a stove, and let 
them stew softly, to have a taste; then strew 
them with crumbs of bread ; broil them on both 
sides, let them have a good ooleur ; dish them up 
pat brown melted butter over them, with a 
lemon juice, and serve it up hot. 

315. YouNa Rabbits Rolled. — ^Your 
rabbits being sis inned and boned, as those before, 
cut some bacon and ham in slices, and lay your 
rabbits on a table, with your slices one after 
another over them, viz., a slioe of bacon between 
each idioe of ham ; season them with salt, pepper, 
sweet herbs, spice, parsley, and chibbol; roll 
yomr rabbits, wiurp them up in a boulting-cloth, 
tic both ends virith a packtnread, and let them 
be done in a braise. Being ready, taJce them 
out to drain ; dish them up witn some of the 
braise for sauce. 

316. Pigeons in Sttepbise, in labge 
OmoiTB.— Take young pigeons, blanch them well 
in hot water ; take large otiions well blanched, 
and take out the hearts of them, so that the 
pigeons may have room iu them ; there must be 
two onions to one pigeon, the booy being cut in 
two ; garnish ^our stew-pan with slioes of bacon ; 
then order in it your onions, togethw with your 
pigeons, and season them with pepper, salt, 
cloves, and sweet herbs ; lay slioes of imoon ana 
Teal over them ; moisten them with a ladle of 
^d broth, or braise, and set them a stewing. 
Take care they be not too much done ; when 
they tre done, lake them off, and let them drain 
Qpon a clean napkm, so that the gravy may come 
out, and wipe them dry with a Imen cloth ; 
^ing ready to serve up, order them in your 
dish, and put a little braise over them, well 
relished. 

317. Eoofi Fbibd like Tbifes— Boil 
two dczen of eggs very hard; put them in cold 
water, peel them, and cut them in slices; put a 
atew.pan witha little butter on the fire, with an 
onion hashed very small, and, when your onion 
has fried two or three turns, put your eggs^ cut 
m pieces in it ; wet them with a little muk, and 
3«eon them with pepper and hashed parsley ; 
mind they be of a good taste, and serve tnem hot 
for a by-dish. 

318. Abtificial EchGS.— Take a quart of 
inilk, and boil it in a pipkin, or stew-pan, stir- 
nog it a little while with a wooden spoon, till 
It 13 boiled away to half; take a third part of it 
m a dish, and put it again on the fire with rice. 
cnam, and a little saffron ; being thickened, and 
a uttle hard« make, as it were, yolks of eggs with 
them ; keep them lukewarm, and fill some ens- 
shells, well washed with the rest of your milk; 
yhen you are ready to serve, put the yolks you 
have made in those ^^, and cover them with a 
httlfi cream, but rather almond-cream. Serve 
than on a napkin. These are called artificial 
^^ eggs in the shelL [Or serve in custard 
glafi8es.j 

319. EcKHS WITH Baodx. — Have some 



melted bacon, then get streaked baoou and cut 
it in as small dice as yon can, and enough, that 
there may be some for all your €»gs; your 
small dice bdlng made, put them on the fire in a 
stew'pan to melt part of their fiat away ; then put 
mdted bacon, about a small ladle, in a stew-pan, 
with about a dozen of your smiall dice, stoop 
your stew-pan on one side and break one ^g 
into it, keeping it as round as you can. The 
small dice will, if vou take care, stick to the 
egg; mind also, that the yolk be not hard. 
Poach all the eggs you dress, one after another, 
the same way. If you have small dioe left, put 
them in a stew-pan with a little ''cullis and 
gravy ; if vou have none left, cut some, and dress 
them as the former. Your small dice being fHed, 
and having a good relish, put a lemon-juice to 
them* dress your eggs in their dish, put your 
dice ak^ove them, and serve them hot. 



320. FISHSTEWALAKATHERINE. 
— Take three or four haddocks, soles, or 
plaice ; salt the fish very slightly ; cut it in 
pieces, and then as follows prepare force- 
meat : — Take a little of the raw fish, a little 
liver, some parsley, a good quantity of bread 
crumbs, allspice, and mix with an egg into 
balls. Have ready now a stew-pan, in which 
you have previously to making your force- 
meat put a large or small onion (according 
to your quantity of fish), cut in rings, a 
little parsley, a bit of batter as big as a 
chestnut, a qnarter-of-a-pint of water; add 
cayenne and mace, each a pinch, ground 
ginger as much as would lie on a half-crown 
piece. When this has simmered a quarter - 
of-an-honr, and your forcemeat is ready, put 
in your fish, and lay the forcemeat bfdls on 
it. Stew gently La]f-an-hour; have the 
yolk of an egg well beaten ; add to it the 
juice of four lemons ; beat together well ; 
add thereto a little of the boiling liquor of 
your fish to prevent curdling, and add this 
to the fish. One boil up more, and it is 
ready. Gk)od, cold or hot. 

321. MOCK BRAWN.— Boil a pair of 
neats feet very tender; take off the meat, 
and have ready the belly piece of pork, 
salted with common salt and saltpetro for 
a week. Boil this almost enough ; take oat 
all the bones, and roll the feet and the pork 
together; then roll it very light with a 
strong doth and coarse tape. Boil it till 
very tender; then hang it up in the doth 
till cold, after which keep it in a souong 
liquor as below. — ^N.B. You can season to 
your taste with pepper and mace, adding 
little chopped psursiey. — ^E, M« 
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322. SOUSE FOR BRAWN, AND FOR 
PIGS' FEET AND EARS.— Boil a quarter 
of a peck of wbeat-bran, a sprig of bay, aud 
a 8prig of rosemary in two gallons of water, 
with four ounces of salt for balf-an-boor, 
strain and let it get cold« — ^£. M. 

323. PHENOMENA OF FEBRUARY. 
— There are not iu nature any of those artifi- 
cial divisions and distinctions which men for 
their convenience have established. Though 
we speak of day and night, of winter and 
summer, of spring and autumn ; and though 
we may contrast the features of these 
periods, yet there is no point of time at 
which we observe a natural division or line 
of demarcation between them. The day- 
light fades into twilight, and HurltnftM 
spreads her cloak so stealthily, that we can- 
not say when she began " to hang her 
spangleid mantle o'er our heads." 

324. The light robes of spring slowly 
assume the gaudier hues of summer ; sum- 
mer insensibly fades into autumn ; autumn 
unobserved is transformed into winter; 
while from out the snows of winter peep 
spriug flowers again. In like manner we do 
not find that Nature is guided by the alma- 
nack in those changes of weather which are 
associated with particular months. If dur- 
ing a long course of time it was found that 
in January we had frost and snow^ in 
February a thaw ; in March wind : and in 
April that we were favoured with warm 
showers — we should naturally think of snow 
as the characteristic of January ; of thaw 
as associated with February; of wind as 
connected with March ; and we should ex- 
pect a repetition of showers and sunshine in 
April. But there are no days on whi. h the 
changes from frost to thaw^ from stillness to 
wind, from settled to changeable weather, 
«aA be expected to occur. The beginning of 
each month usually resembles, in its terres- 
trial phenomena, its predecessor. We 
genendly experience a continuance of 
January weather at the beginning of 
Feburary, while at the end we are rejoiced 
to note the symptoms of approaching spring. 
At the b^inning we have frost and snow, 
then comes a thaw, and this is commonly 
followed by the ** piping strains of March," 
which begin to blow ere yet February has 
expired. The commencement of the month 
is wintry ; but towards its close the crocus. 



and snowdrop, and the sallow, show their 
fiowcrs; the ringdove begins to coo, and 
the ants venture forth from thor cnrions 
habitations; the new life of vegetation 
begins to be seen on warm sheltered banks. 
Hence the Saxons called February Sprout- 
kele, because the cabbage or kale then 
began to fill its buds. The woodlark and 
the thrush begin their songs, and " the rooks 
commence their political arrangements for 
their cawing season ;" the mole enlarges his 
hunting-grounds, and the field-crickets 
open their doors as if to invite the ap- 
proaching spring. 

325. Yet, for the most part, February is 
a slow, dull time to those who do not possess 
such sources of pleasure in themselves as 
to be beyond the depressing influences of 
f(^gy air, sloppy paths, and dropping skies. 
The weather seems to have all the discom- 
forts of winter, without its compensatory 
advantages. The freshness of the frosty 
air, with its clear bright sky, no longer 
invigorates ; a chilly mist hangs heavily in 
the atmosphere, and everything puts on a 
worn and melancholy aspect. The crisp 
snow has lost its brilliant whiteness^ and 
has been changed by a thaw to a sloppy 
mass, as unpleasing to the eye as it is im- 
grateful to the feet. The walls of the 
house are covered with moisture like a heav}* 
dew, and the cold seems more penetrating 
than it was when the thermometer was five 
or ten degrees lower. The birds sit discon- 
solate upon the trees, and even the robin is 
less «*heerful than usual. From the leaves 
of the holly and the ivy, and from the twigs 
of the blackened trees, drops of icy watcr 
are pendent, and the moisture which fails 
from the leaves freezes as it splashes on the 
ground. 

326. Some years ago a number of observa- 
tions were commenced, the object of which 
was to record the temperature — as indicated 
by Fahrenheit's thermometer — at certain 
hours every day, with a view to ascertain 
in what degree the average or mean tem- 
perature of any given month might vary. 
From these observations it was discovered 
that there was little variation in the average 
heat or cold of any month, compared with 
itself through a long series of years. The 
mean temperature of February is 38 deg. 
Fahr., whUe that of January is scarcely 2 
deg, lower. The average temperature varies 
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with poaitioD, and the observations to which 
sJlusicm has been made, apply only to the 
neighlK>arhood in which they were made. 
This variation of temperatare is regtdar 
\Yith reference to position ; and the average 
temperatare of any place having been as- 
certained during ten years, would be found 
to vary very little during the next ten years 
following. The climate of no two places 
can be said to be the same, even in the same 
latitude, but the weather has certain 
general characteristics in every place every 
year. There is, therefore, a regularity in 
what appears most irregular. 

327. The sun's heat is the chief cause 
of warmth on the earth's surface, but there 
is a supply of heat also from the central 
matter of our planet. As, however, the sub- 
stance of the earth is an imperfect conductor, 
the warmth which is derived from the sun's 
rays penetrates nowhere above 100 feet, and 
that which is due to the central heat pro- 
duces little effect upon the crust of our 
planet. If we dig down about 60 feet from 
the surface of any part of the world we find 
the serata to possess the temperature of the 
average warmth of the climate of the coun- 
try above them; if we dig deeper, however, 
we find the earth grow warmer as we 
descend, at the rate of about one degree of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer for every fifty- 
four feet. The principal causes of the dif- 
ference in climate in countries appear to be 
— the amount of solar heat, elevation, posi- 
tion with reference to continents, or seas, or 
mountains, aspect, direction of prevailing 
winds, geological peculiarities, and the state 
of cultivation. In winter, in the northern 
hemisphere, we receive fewer of the sun's 
rays, and those during a more brief period 
than in summer. The rays of the sun fall- 
ing obliquely upon us, are, so to speak, 
spread over a larger space than in the 
tropics, where they fall perpendicularly. 
Prom this cause, and also from the length 
of the tropical diay, the temperature there 
is always high. The heat derived from the 
Jiun, therefore, decreases towards either pole. 
But the mean temperature, or general cli- 
mate of any place, is affected in a great de- 
gree by the other circumstances which have 
been mentioned. Forinstance,8ince thehigh- 
er we ascend from the earth, the more rare 
the ail becomes ; and as, moreover, air so 
expanded requires more heat to warm it, so 



we shall find that the cold is greater the 
greater the elevation. Then it happens, 
that even in the torrid zone there are moun- 
tains capped with snow. In all parts (rf'the 
world, there is a point of elevation where 
snow would remain unmelted for ages. 
Places which are situated near large bodies 
of water, have a less variable temperature 
than those which are situated in the intmor 
of continents ; for in summer evaporation 
makes the sensible heat latent in the vapour 
of water, while in winter that vapour be- 
comes condensed, and gives out its latent 
heat to the air. Moreover, as described in 
a previous paper, when water is cooled it 
becomes specifically heavier, and exposes its 
warm particles to the atmosphere, till its 
whole mass is reduced to forty degrees, thus 
supplying a steady source of warmth. 
Earth, on the other hand, rapidly absorbs 
heat, but transmits it very slowly ; and so 
we find that the heat of the sun accumula- 
ting in the crust of the earth is readily 
given off by radiation. Hence, places si- 
tuated in the interior of continents experi- 
ence great warmth in summer, and severe 
cold in winter. So remarkably are the dif- 
ferences of climate dependent upon situation 
that we find the mean winter temperature 
of Edinburgh is 28.5 deg. while that of 
Moscow is only 15 deg. though these places 
are both in the same latitude. In our own 
climate, the greatest heat is not at mid- 
summer, nor the lowest at mid- winter ; nor 
is noon the warmest part of the day, nor 
midnight the coldest portion of the night. 
This is because the warming influences, or 
the reverse, do not act immediately, but 
produce their effects according to the time 
they are in operation. The day is hottest 
about two o'clock, and the coldest part of 
the night is that which occurs an hour be- 
fore sunrise. 

328. The aspect of any situation is well 
known to exercise a great influence upon its 
temperature, and the gardener makes use 
of his knowledge of this fact in placing his 
fruit-trees on the walls. That which is true 
of a garden wall applies upon an extended 
scale to the slope of a country or its aspect. 
Thus we And the climate at the same alti- 
tude on the two sides of the Alps of a strik- 
ingly different character — ^the one is shel- 
tered from the northern blasts and exposed 
to the sun, Avlule the other has a compara* 
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idvely small portion of the sun-rays, and Is 
dulled, moreover, by the cold winds from 
the north. 

329. The lowest mean temperature is 
fonnd in 19'orth America, in 100 deg. W. 
long., and in Siberia, in 95 E. long. These 
are known as " poles of cold." The average 
temperature of the formeris — 3.5 deg.Fahr., 
and of the latter, 1 deg. Fahr. 

330. **Snow like wool," is not only 
correct as an ordinary metaphor, in which 
things alike in appearance are compared; 
mow resembles wool in its properties as a 
non-condnctor of heat ; and, indeed, nothing 
ooald be so well adapted to protect the 
earth ** as with a garment" during severe 
cold, and yet so wisely contrived to pass 
away, and by its melting to fertilise the 
earth as soon as a warmer atmosphere is 
spread over the fields. It is recorded that 
**in Holland daring the winter of 1776, the 
surface of the earth was frozen to the depth 
of twenty-one inches on a spot of garden 
ground kept free frt>m snow, but only to 
nine inches on an adjacent spot, covered 
with four inches of snow.** The Esqui- 
maux have discovered this quality of snow, 
and make use of it for buil^g houses ; and 
" when the lamps are lighted and the hut 
fhll of people and dogs, a thermometer 
placed on the net over the fire indicates a 
temperature of 38 deg. ; when removed two 
or three feet from this situation it falls to 
32 deg., the temperature of the open tar at 
the time being 25 deg. -below zero. 

331. In the Arctic regions what is called 
"red snow" is sometimes found, and excites 
some alarm among the superstitious. It 
appears to be common snow coloured by 
oxide of iron, in a state of extremely mi- 
nute division, and a vegetable principle, 
belonging to some lichen of a resinous 
character, and of an orange-red tint. The 
colouring matter is stated to penetrate to 
various depths, and is found to consist of 
exceedingly minute globules when examined 
under the microscope. 

332. While snow is lying on the ground 
aninteresting experiment may be performed, 
showing the difibrent powers of colours to 
reflect or absorb heat. Procure some small 
pieces of kerseymere cloth, of equal fineness 
and size, seven of them having the prisma- 
tic colours, and of the others one black and 
'the -other white. Lay them in the sun- 



shine an inch apart upon snow, and leave 
them in that podtion for a short time ; then 
observe how much the snow has mdted 
beneath each piece of cloth, and how deeply 
each slip has sunk below the level of the 
surface. The black will be found to be the 
deepest, and the others in the fbllowing 
order: — violet, in^go, blue, green, red, 
orange, yellow; the snow beneath the white 
cloth will be unaffected. By the aid of the 
information derivable iram this experiment, 
we may answer the practical question — ^what 
colour is best adapted for dothing* at 
particular times of the year, flince it is 
evident that warmth or coolness depends 
not only upon the material of whi^ our 
vestmentsare composed, but also upon their 
colour. In sunny weather, when it is 
desired to keep the body cool, white clothing 
is to be preferred, because it reflects heat; 
while in winter, when all external heat is 
to be absorbed and not reflected, the darker 
colours are to be chosen. Sensation long 
ago taught our ancestors these &ct8. 
Before passing from this digresdon, let it 
be understood that the rule which applies to 
inorganic or dead substances, does not hxAd 
good in the case of the skin of the living 
negro, or the black coating which lines th^ 
back of the chamber of the eye; since it is 
found that the scorching power of the sun 
when received by Umnff black snrlaoes h 
destroyed. 

833. But why should snow be white? 
some may ask. If black and the darker 
colours of the solar spectrum be the warmest 
clothing, why was not that colour chosen 
for the covering of the earth in winter? 
The question is a natural one, but the answer 
is easily given. If snow had been black, it 
would have rapidly absorbed the sun*8 rays, 
and would have thawed beneath the first 
sunshine which fell upon it; the result 
would have been that the vegetation, pre- 
maturely deprived of that protection which 
was intended to guard against the cold, 
would have died in the frosty air as soon 
as the sun had set. Moreover, we find 
that all living things perish under sudden 
alternations of temperature, thonghy if the 
change be made graidually, they cau survive 
in curious extremes of heat and cold. We 
observe that a frost in spring, or in early 
autumn, generally does more damage to 
vegetation, than the prolonged frosts and 
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excesnve cold of winter ; because the san's 
rays act qaickly upon the unprotected 
bozen plants, and by a sudden iteration 
in their warmth, induce a change incon- 
fflstent with their vitality. Hence, garden- 
ers who understand the philosophy of their 
employment, take as much care to protect 
the objects of their attention from the sun's 
heat as from the frost's cold. The white, 
heat-reflecting, and non-conducting snow, 
is the best protection against sudden al- 
ternations of heat or cold, for while it is 
melting its temperature never varies from 
32 degprees — and the vegetables which are 
enveloped in it rarely suffer a much lower, 
and cannot be exposed to a higher tempe- 
rature. 

334. Hoar-frost gives great beauty to the 
scenery of the winter months, and should 
therefore be noticed here. If a quantity of 
common alum or sugar be dissolved in 
hot water in a glass or porcelain vessel, and 
a nuoiber of strings or thin rough sticks be 
suspended in the liquid while coofing, it 
will be found that crystals of sugar or alum 
will be deposited upon the strings or sticks, 
before the smooth sides of the vessel show 
any marks of crystalline formations. This 
readiness, if we may call it so, of bodies as- 
suming the crystalline form, to adhere to 
rough and porous substances in preference 
to such as are polished or compact, is ob- 
servab.e in the crystal^ation of watery 
vapour, which we know as hoar-frost. The 
tuft of hair scraped from the cow on the 
iron ruling, is covered with white fringes 
Ci frost-work, while the smooth metal has 
not a trace of crystalline deposit. The 
curled dead leaves, or the crumpled straws 
upon the pavement, have th&r edges 
adorned with white embroidery, while the 
snr&oe on which they lie is unmai^ed by 
anything of the kind. When there is a 
very large quantity of moisture in the air, 
these differences do not appear so clearly, 
and the hoar-frost deposits its ** rime " upon 
all Burfaces, though most thickly upon the 
rough and porous. 

335. The beautiful and fantastic fbrms 
which dim the window-pane are also crys- 
tals of water. The perspiration frt>m the 
skin and lungs of the inmates of a room, 
is condensed upon the glass which has given 
out a portion of its heat to the external air, 
and in turn withdraws a portion of the 



caloric from the watery vapour, with which 
its internal surface is in contact. The 
vapour having lost that portion of its latent 
heat which was necessary to its existence in 
the gaseous form, resumes the fluid shape, 
and is deposited as dew upon the window- 
pane, where its temperature being still 
further reduced, it becomes solid, and gives 
to the eye the beautiful crystalline arrange- 
ment with which all of us are familiar. 
Amidst all the wonderful changes, the water 
remuns unchanged in its composition. To 
its various changes, and to the myriad pro- 
cesses to which it is necessary, are due, in 
a great degree, those natural phenomena 
which make the planet we inhabit so fuU of 
exquisite beauty. 

336. FORTUNE IN THE FIRE. 

" Sweet Norah, come her^ and look into the fire; 

Perhaps in its embers good luck we may see : 
But don't come too near, or your glances so 
burning. 
Will put it dean out, like the sunbeams, 
Hiaeiureel 

Just look twixt the bars where the black sod 
is smoking ; 
There's a sweet little valley with rivers and 
trees, 
And a house on the bank quite as big as the 
squhre's— 
Who knows but some day we'll have some- 
thing like these? 

And now there's a coach with four galloidug 
horses, 
A coachman to drive, and a footman behind; — 
That shows tiiat some day we will keep a floe 
carriage. 
And fly through the streets with the speed of 
.the wind." 

As Dermot was sp&king, the nin-drops came 
hissing 
Down through the wide chimney: the fire 
went out ; 
While mansion, and river, and horses, and car- 
riage, 
All vanished in smoke-wreaths that wldrled 
about. 

Then Korah to Dermot this speech softly 
whispored— 

" Twere better to do, than to idly desire; 
And one little hut by the roadside is better 

Than a palace, ¥ath servants and coach— 4n 
thefirer 

[The editor of The Comer Cupboard offexa a 
prize of Tbk Guineas for the best musical com- 
position, adapted to the words of the above 
ballad. The compositions to be sent in by the 
1st of March. A circular of the conditions of 
the award may be had on application (with 
enclosed stamp) to the editor, care of the pub-. 
Ushers.] 
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a37. ALUM CRYSTAL BASKETS.— 
Thete InskeU are etaWj made, and fbrm 
veiy prettj and durable oraamenta. HorS' 
over, the materials are ineipeiuire; alam 
bein^ sold at oil shops and dm^uU, at 
from 2d. to 4d. per poimd. The basketa 
are nude ia the followitig mannGr: — Dis- 
■dre dean alam in. abont double the quan- 
tity of water which will be required to 
perfectly cover the basket or baskela you 
intend to make. Put in as much almn as 
the water will take up, until you see that 
it will diisotve no more. Then pour this 
strong aolutioD into an earthem jar, or 
pipkin, and let it boil slonly, nntil the 
quantity ia reduced to one-half. This 
Bolotiou may then be strained through Gne 
aiulin. Thig process is not ab«ilutsly 
Tieceasary, but it improves the brightness 
and clearness of tbe crystals deposited 
upon the basket. After atraining, having 
rineed out the jar or pipkin, return the 
■olntioatoit, and again beat it to tbeb^ng 



While thia solution is being made, mi 
hcKted in the manner already described, 
make the fhimewark of your basket. U 
may be made of wir^ or of email wiUoi 
twigs, or chips, or any other substance, sul 
may be of any shape or des^ to anit join 
purpose. But you malt taSt eiat that Ai 
aork it very open, otherwise tbe tbid 
deposit of crystals will fill up the into' 
spaces, and destroy the pattern. (Our 
meaning in this respect will be anfficieDtlj 
illustrated by reforeace to the engravu):.) 
Every part of this framework most K 
covered with fine worsted, or coane thread, 
which ia to farm a rough surface for llu 
alum crystals to adhere to ; and upon Ibt 
evenness and care with which this coveriij; 
ia laid on, will depend tbe uniformity ni 
the deposits of the crystals. 

The basket frame is then to be set in tte 
olution, suspended by a string attached to 
a piece of wood l^d across the month of tie 
vesseL The frame must he completely im- 
mersed, and the jar must be set aside in > 
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place wliere it will not be dietiirbed ; and 
ti it coolfl, tlie crjgtalg will become depoutcd 
npoD the basket. 

In spile of tLe best eadesTOQra, the 
ci^Btala will wnnetimes deposit tbem»elrei 
irregql&rly. In this caie it is on] j neceBgarj 
to dissolve tbe alnm npon tbe bssl:et, aa in 
the first solution ; remedy any defects in 
tbe worsted, or thread wrapping, and pro- 
ceed u before. 

Beaaliftil basketi of blae ciystals ma; be 
nude by OiuDf; tbe sulphate of copper (blue 
citriol, 84 per ponud) instead of oIdqi. 

Wliite cryBtals are produced by pnre 
slnm; yellow by adding a solntion of saf- 
iron; red,bjcocbineal,orredsanderswood; 
porple, by log-wood, 4c. 

338. Gboupb op Plowkbs, made upon 



snitable frames, and varioDsly oolonred at 
above, (bnn veir pretty cliimney oroMoents. 
Care shonid be taken not to spill the 
solution upon wearing apparel or fuTDitnre. 
339. CLOVE AND BEAD BASKETS. 
— These fbrm very pretiy ornaments, are 
easily made, and are ineipenaive. As well 
SB being very neat, tbey emit an agreeable 
odour, which they yield for a very kmg 

Taka whole cloves (which are sold at 
threepence per ounce), pick ont the finest 
of them, and put them to soak a few 
hours before you .require them, mther 
in hot water, weak brandy and water, 
or brandy alone. Onr own experience 
tells ua that tbe use of bran<^ is not 
positively necenary, thongh some persons 
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Obtain white, amber^ blaeygreeiiyandsilver 
and gilt beads to fancy. Ta^e twelve pieces 
of fine wire, each about six inches in length. 
Bun these wires through beads, to form a 
centre at the bottom of the basket. Lay 
them so that they cross each other, four 
wires passing eoch way. 

With a fine shoemaker's awl (called a 
"closing awl '*) or wiLh a large needle, with 
a cork fixed at the eye-end to protect the 
hand, perforate each clove, and string them 
on the wires, passing two wires through 
each clove. When you have put two 
cloves on to each double wire, put on a bead, 
of any colour to fancy ; then a single clove 
on a single wire, as it passes out from the 
bead; then pass each wire through a bead, 
with the wire coming up on the left or the 
right hand side next to it; then another 
clove at the end, and having put a bead on 
at the end, unite the two wires by twisting 
a little loop in the wires, so that they shall 
fasten as what is called hook-and-eye. The 
smaller these fastenings are, the neater the 
basket will be; and for the purpose of 
cutting and turning the wires, it will be 
found convenient to have a little cutting 
nippers, such as the watchmakers use, with 
a sharp point on one side, and a round one 
on the other. 

The bottom, or stand of the basket, is 
made in the same manner, with the excep- 
tion that only four trires are required. 
When the stand is made, it is attached to 
the basket in the same manner as the wires 
are joined at the ends. 

These directions may not read very 
plainy, as the process of making dove 
baskets is very difficult to describe; but 
when you start from these instructions, the 
process is really so simple, that it will ex- 
plain itself as you proceed, and baskets in 
every variety of shape may be made. Be- 
fer^ice to the engraving will be of material 
assistance in the commencement of the 
operations. • 

340. DUTCH FOLK-LOBE. 

1. A baby laughing in its dreams is con- 
versing with the angels. 

2. Booking the cradle when the baby is 
not in it^ is considered injurious to the 
infant^ and a prognostic of its speedy death. 

3. A strange dog following you ia a sign 
6f good luck. 

4. A stork settling on a house is a har- 



binger of happiness. To kill such a bird 
would be sacrilege. 

5. If you see a shooting-star, the wish 
you form before its disappearance will be 
fulfilled. 

6. A person bom with a caul is considered 
fortunate. 

7. Four-leaved clover brings luck to the 
perf on who finds it unawares. 

8. An overturned salt-cellar is a ship 
wrecked. If a person take salt and spill it 
on the table, it betokens a strife between 
him and the person next to whom it fell. 
To avert the omen, he must lifb up the 
shed grains with a knife, and throw them 
behind his back. 

9. After eating eggs in Holland, yon 
must break the shells, or the witches would 
sail over in them to England. The Snglish 
don't know under what obligations they are 
to the Dutch for this custom. Please tell 
them. 

10. If you make a present of a knife or 
scissors, the person receiving must pay 
something for it : otherwise the friendship 
between you would be cut off. 

11. A tingling ear denotes there is some- 
body speaking of you behind your back. 
If yoQ hear the noise in the right one, he 
praises you ; if on the lefb side, he is calling 
you a scoundrel, or something like that. 
But never mind; for if in the latter case 
you bite your little finger, the evil speaker's 
tongue will be in the same predicament. 
By all means don't spare your little 
finger! 

12. If at dinner a person yet unmarried 
be placed inadvertently between a noarried 
couple, be sure he or she will get a partner 
within the year. It's a pity it must be 
inadvertently. 

13. If a person, when rising, throw down 
his chair, he is con^dered guilty of untruth. 

14. A potatoe, begged or stolen, is a pre- 
servative ,'against rheumatism. Chestnuts 
have the same efficacy. 

15. The Nymphsea, or water-lily, whose 
broad leaves and clear white or yellow cups 
float upon the water, was esteemed by the 
old Frisians to have a magical power. " I 
remember, when a boy,^ says Dr. Hal- 
bertsma, "that we were extremely careful 
in plucking and handling them; for, if any 
one fell with such a flower in his poBsesaiasi, 
he became immediately subject to fits/ 
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16. One of my friends cut himself. A 
man servant bdng present^ secured the 
knife hastily, anointed it with oil, and 
putting it into the drawer, besought the 
patient not to touch it for some days. 
Whether the cut was effected by this sympa- 
thetic means, I can't affirm ; bat cured it 
was : so don't be ahirmed. 

17. If you feel on a sudden a shivering 
seDsation in your back, there is somebody 
walking over your future grave. 

18. A person speaking by himself will 
die a violent death. 

19. Don't go under a ladder, for if you 
do you will be hanged. 

S41. "THAT WILL DO.'* 

" That will do," is a phrase of modem in- 
vention. The ancients knew of no such ex- 
pression, or the Egyptians would never have 
raised the pyramids, nor the Greeks and 
Itomans displayed that love of the beautiful, 
which led them to impart a poetic grace 
even to the meanest utensils for household 
^ise, as the remains at Pompeii fully testify. 

"That will do," is the excuse of 
mediocrity, unable to soar to better things. 

"That will do," is the self dispensation 
given by the lazy painter, who glosses over 
tbe want of anatomical correctness by a 
showy colouring. 

''Thatwill dOy"is the besetting sin. of archi- 
tects, who lay their shortcomings to the want 
of a favourable site or an Italian climate. 

"That will do," is the precept held in 
veneration by most servants. 

*'That will do," makes your sloven and 
your slattern. A man, who adopts this 
motto with regard to dress, does not mind 
bemg seen with a dirty shirt, and a beard 
of two days' growth — while the same fatal 
device allows a woman to go about the 
hoose with curl-papers and slipshod. 

"That will do," applied to household 
matters, is equally bad, and more annoying 
to friends, than when applied to dress. You 
may expect ill- cooked dinners in any house 
where the heads adopt this maxim— to say 
nothuig of shabby carpets, want of paint, 
dirty muslin curtains^ &c. 

" That will do," has conjured up a host 
of inefficient teachers, and a still longer pro- 
portion of imperfect scholars. 

** That will do," has sunk many a ship — 
caused the downfall of scaffolding holding 



hundreds of human beings — occasions at 
least half the fires that take place, and is 
at the bottom of most railway disasters. 

" That will do," is the enemy to all excel- 
lence, and would sap the conscience of the 
most virtuous man alive, if he hearkened to 
its dictates. The only persons to whom we 
recommend it are drunkards, gamblers, and 
spendthrifts, who might very profitably 
occasionally exclaim : " That will do !" But 
moralists and others must bear in mind, 
that nothing will "do" but the very best 
in point of virtue, or they will ran risk, 
when the great day of reckoning shall come, 
that the recording angel will not say in 
their fevour : '* That will do !" 



342. FAMILY REGISTERS.— We are 
about to recommend to families the keeping 
of "family registers," upon a plan not 
hitherto adopted, and we feel confident that 
the acceptance of this suggestion by our 
readers will afford them a great deal of 
gratification. 

In nearly every house there is a scrap- 
book of varieties, too frequently filled with 
unmeaning pictures, or absurdly sentimental 
poetry. Yet in many instances these scrap- 
books form the mementoes of by-gone days, 
of dear ones departed, or of friends far away. 

Thb Familt Reoisteb which we are 
about to recommend would form a far more 
pleasing and instructive remembrancer. 
Hitherto the family chronicles have chiefly 
been confined to the mere entry of the 
burths, marriages, and deaths of one section 
I of a fSttmily only, within the covers of a 
fiunily Bible. Our plan is to keep a neat 
and suitable book, to be called "The 
Family Reoisteb," in which not merely 
the births, marriages, and deaths shall be 
entered, but every event of interest and im- 
portance in the history of the whole family 
connection, from great-great-grandfather 
down to cousins of the remotest kindred. 

Such a book would, when well filled up, 
become extremely interesting, and might 
be handed down as an heir-loom from one 
generation to another. 

We give an illustration of the kind of 
register we would have kept, and we sug- 
gest that there are very few families whose 
registers may be filled up, but their his- 
tories would supply some interesting event 
falling upon almost every day of the year. 
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10. 

John Wilson, died, 1852, aged 72 years. 

He was the affectionate father of eight children, six of whom snrvive 
him — Yiz., John Wilson, Henry Edward Wilson, Mary Wilson (Mrs. Morris), 
Anna Maria Wilson, Alfred Wilson, and Emma Wilson (Mrs. Wills). 
De€id : Arthur Wilson and Charlotte Wilson. 

Daring his lifc'time he treasured the sentiments of the following lines, 
which he often repeated to his children : — 

" Let not aoft.slmnber close mine eyes. 
Ere I have leooUected thrioe 
The train of aDtions through the day. 
Where have my feet marked out their way f 
What have I learnt where'er I've been. 
From all I've heard, flrom all I've seen ? 
What know I more, that's worth the knowing ? 
What have I done that's worth the doing ? 
What have I sought that I should shun ? 
What duties have I left undone? 
Or into what new follies run? 
These self-inquiries are the road 
That lead to virtue and to God." 

And he died in the happy faith that he had found the road which he had so 
diligently sought. 

IL 

Alfsed Wilson sailed for Australia, 1852. 

Poor Alfred had been a wayward youth, and during his father's lifetime 
had caused Lim much anxiety. But the death of his father affected Al£red 
so mnch, and brought such a stem lesson to his heart, that he became an 
altered man, and determined to repair his life and fortune in another land. 
Heaven prosper his iTood intentions ! His departure from among us was a 
day of sorrow, yet of hope. 

12. 

Mabia Wilson, married to Edwabd Mobbis, at St. Mark's Church, 
by the Kev. Mr. Price, 1856. 

Maria and Edward, after a happy courtship of three years, became husband 
and wife. The day was beautifully fine, and Maria looked lovely. £dward was 
the picture of happiness. The wedding party returned from church to 
Henry Edward Wilson's, where twenty guests sat down to an excellent 
breakfast, after which the wedded pair left for Paris. 
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In ov opinion, such a page as that wh'ch 
we have given should form the lefb hand 
page of the family register, the right hand 
poge being devoted to a fViUer aocoimt of 
the chief events recorded in the diary of 
the register on the left hand pag^. For 
instance, a more extended biography of Mr. 
John Wilson; upon this page, too, might 
be affixed a specimen of his handwriting, 
and his autograph — a letter that may have 
been written from him to his family, under 
some circmnstances of joy or of sorrow. 

Has it never occurred to our readers 
that, one by one, our parents, our brothers 
and sisters, and our friends'pass away, and 
that they are too little remembered in the 
fatnre of our Hves. The French people 
and the Welch have certain days of the 
year in which they visit the graves of the 
deceased, and strew flowers over the places 
where they sleep. But the cold and ne- 
glected stone is, with us, too ofben all that 
remains to tell of the departed. 

The keeping of such Family Registebs 
as we have buggested would bring before 
the minds of the survivors of a family the 
events of deepest interest in their family's 
history— events that would point great 
lesaons, and prepare the feet of the traveller, 
still jonmeying through life, to tread the 
, thorny and difficult paths with greater 
comfcrt and security. 

We would have The Familt Registeb 
in the manner of the scrap-book, inter- 
leaved with embossed and coloured papers ; 
where ''memorial cards/' embossed with 
appropriate designs and inscriptions, and 
"wedding cards," locks |f hair, autographs, 
invitations, &c., &c., may be preserved as a 
family souvenir ; so that the cold head- 
stone over a grave should not be the only 
memento of those who have loved and la- 
boured for us in by-gone days. 

We have looked about to endeavour to 
find books suitable for this purpose, to aid 
oar readers. The only ones, however, that 
we have been able to find, are Letts' s Family 
Megifter (8, Cornhill,), which are books of 
▼arious sizes, bound in plain cloth, and 
fnled and arranged for the reception of 
family events. These admirably answer for 
all practical purposes. But our own idea 
is that something more characteristic of 
the *' Register" may ultimately be adopted; 
and that books interleaved with embossed 



papers, &c., such as we have recommended, 
will soon be published at a moderate price. 

343. THE COBBLER OF THE VIL- 
LAQE. — It was a Sabbath morning. The 
silvery sounds of the ** church going " bell 
were re-echoed from many a village steeple 
summoning the neighbouring peasantry to 
the house of God. 

Groups of men, women, and children, 
might be seen wending their way towards 
the small and rustic, but picturesque church 
of Muhldorf, all dressed in holiday attire. 
The mothers and grandmothers of the vil- 
lage were decked in their wedding clothes, 
which, thanks to the good care with 
which they were guarded during the re- 
mainder of the week, looked almost as new 
as on their wedding day; although they 
had, to be sure, become somewhat anti- 
quated in appearance. Even in a secluded 
country village, fashion continues to exer- 
cise her sway. Her laws, it is true, may 
be less versatile than in the city, but they 
are not less despotic ; and the young girl 
— dressed in her black boddice trimmed with 
red; her short, full sleeves, and pretty 
straw hat — smiles as she looks at her mo- 
ther's long waist, and her grandmother's 
ruffles ; forgetting that her children will, in 
their turn, smile as they look upon her holi- 
day attire, somo forty or fifty years to 
come. Each one of this varied group car- 
ried a hymn-book in their hands, and all 
seemed light-hearted and joyous; for to 
these good and simple-hearted villagers the 
Sabb^h was a festive day ; and they rejoiced 
as they went forth together to ofier up their 
united prayers and praises to the Author 
and Giver of all good things. 

At the half-closed window of a solitary 
and almost ruined cabin, which lay not far 
from the high road, there stood an aged 
man, who gazed sadly upon the scene before 
him. He followed with his eyes the church- 
going groups of peasants, until the last had 
entered the house of prayer. Then the bell 
ceased, and he heard their united voices 
ascend^g in a song of praise. His eye rested 
for a moment on his tattered coat ; and 
then, hastily dashing away a tear which 
trickled down his furrowed cheek, he turned 
towards his wife, who sat weeping bitterly, 
whilst her head rested upon the miserable 
board which served them for a table. 
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*' Do not weep thva, dear Bertha," sfdd 
her husband, '^ or God will be displeased 
with ns. He would have us bear our 
trials cheerfully, and He knows that it is 
not our fault if we have not accompanied 
the rest to His house to day. He knows 
that we could not go there in these rags, 
which scarcely cover us, and that when 
we could go, though the church was two 
leagues distAnt, we always walked there 
with pleasure. God sees the heart; He 
knows that ours are with Him— here, as 
well as in church. Therefore, my Bertha, 
do not weep any longer, but give me the 
prayer-book, and I will read a prayer, 
and then we will sing a hymn together.'' 

Bertha rose, took from a shelf an old, 
half-torn prayer-book, and handed it to her 
husband. 

•* I will pray with you, gladly, my good 
MarceV Bhe replied, *'but I cannot sing, 
indeed I cannot ; my heart is too heavy. 
When I see all these aged women passing 
by to church, with their children and 
grandchildren——" 

MabObl : ** And their wedding clothes on 
them to ! it breaks thy heart, my poor 
Bertha, does it not ? Alas ! thine became 
thee BO well, and it has been burned toge- 
ther with everything else we possessed. 
But, it was God's will; and remember, that 
we might have been burned too, if He had 
not been pleased to preserve our lives." 

Bebtha : « What good does that do us, if 
we are now to perish with hunger ? Would 
that I had died with my poor Geor- 
gette I" 

Mabcbl: ''Bertha, Bertha, is it thus 
you love me ? What should I have now to 
comfort me, if my good wife had also been 
taken from me?" 

Bebtha (reaching out her hand to her 
husband) : ** You are in the right. Marcel ; 
forgive me. I feel as if I could bear any- 
tlung, so long as thou art spared to me. 
But we liave now scarcely bread enough 
left for a single day ; and then, look at 
our clothes, how tattered they are." 

^ Mabcel : " God and good men will pro- 
vide for us, my wife ; to-morrow we can 
work. I have four pair of shoes there to 
mend, for which I shall certainly be paid 
two-pence a piece, and how thy wheel will 
turn ! We have not yet been forced to beg, 
and that is what would grieve me most. It 



is a diffsrent thing to receive that waaen. is 
freely offered to us ; he who seeks <mt the 
poor has a good heart, and it is sweet to 
thank him. But to have to ask alms of 
those who wiH perhaps refuse them, this is 
hard, veiy hard. Oh ! I pray God tbat he 
will spare us this trial in our <dd age I" 

** We may yet, however, be compelled to 
do it," said Bertha, again burstan^ into 
I tears; "we cannot be sure of anything in 
this world. Who would have thought at 
one time that our son would die in the 
hospital?" 

Mabcsl : « Who could have thought that 
he would have died before us ? That wis 
the great misfortune; for as fer this 
hospital, which weighs upon thy heart so 
much, a great many good, honest folk die 
there, and go to heaven, as well as if they 
died at home. Our children are in heaveo 
now, we may be quite sure of that ; God 
took them both wlulst they were following 
the right path, and who knows, if they had 
lived longer, whether they might not have 
gone astray from Him ? Would not that 
have grieved thee more than restoring tiiem 
to Him, who lent them to thee for a little 
season ? Now then, my Bertha, dry thy 
tears, and let us kneel down and pray 
together." 

Bertha sighed, and made no reply. 

The poor mother could not be oomfbrted 
as she thought on her two fine children, 
now no more, and on the sudden chan^ in 
her circumstonces, which had plunged her 
and her husband from a state of comfort 
into one of abject misery. Her hnshand 
felt the loss of his children and of his 
property as much as she did; but grief as- 
sumes a very opporite form in men and in 
women. Men seldom like to speak of their 
sorrows ; whilst women seem to find rdief 
in pouring out their hearts to a sympathis- 
ing friend. This was the case in the present 
instance; Marcel's heart was, if possible, 
even heavier than Bertha's, but he made an 
effort to appear calm and resigned, and 
whenever liSs wife approached the mournful 
subject, he always tried to give a tarn to 
the conversation. 

The trials they had been called to endure 
were bitter indeed. 

Their son Francis, b boy of much promise^ 
had wished to follow the trade of a carpenter, 
and as he seemed likely to become a skilful 
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artisan* his father, who was then in comfort- 
able curcamstances, appienticed him to a 
first-zate master carpenter in a distant 
town. Under his instruction, the young 
man was making rapid progress, when he 
was suddenly seized with a contagious 
fever, and the master, fearing the infection 
for his fiamily, sent Francis to the hospital, 
and shortly afterwards communicated to his 
afflicted parents the tidings of his death. 

It was this thought of his haying died in 
an hospital, which weighed so heavily upon 
poor Bertha's heart. She feared he might 
not have been properly cared for ; and she 
felt that, had her beloved child died in her 
own arms, and been tended to the last by 
a mother's love^ she could have borne the 
trial better. But that which yet further 
added to her sorrow, was the &ct» that she 
never was able to ascertain any particulars 
concenung his last moments. Marcel had 
vnritten to the master carpenter imder 
whose care he had plaoed his child; but 
the answer, though kind, was vague and 
tmsaiisfaotoiy, and the poor old couple, 
living as they did in a sequestered village, 
some days' journey from the town, knew of 
no other channel through which they might 
obtain the desired information. 

They had yet a daughter, who was now 
their chief earthly consolation — a blooming 
and dutiful maiden, about sixteen years of 
age — ^bat a fresh blow awaited them in this 
quarter. Thmr house was struck by light- 
ning, and burnt to the gpround, together with 
all it contuned; and although their lives 
were spared at the time, yet the terror of 
that night gave their beloved child such a 
shock, that ere many days were over she 
sunk into the grave. 

Her broken-hearted parents, though well- 
nigh mined, had still enough left to enable 
them to subsist; they would not attempt 
to rebuild their farm, not having anjr 
children to whom to bequeath it at their 
death; but they borrowed money on the 
land, and hired an humble lodging, where, 
for some time, they dwelt together in peace- 
ful sadness. 

At last, however, the terrible seven years' 
war broke out ; they were compelled to lodge 
soldiers and furnish contributions; their 
fields were trodden down, and their harvests 
destroyed; so that when the time came to 
pay the interest on the monies they had 



borrowed, they were unable to do so, and 
the little property they had inherited fr(nn 
their fathers was put up to auction and 
sold. 

They were now reduced to a state of 
utter destitution; but some kind neighbours 
clubbed together, and, though poor them- 
selves, supplied them with a small sum 
of money, which sufficed to purchase the 
iRolated ' and almost uninhabitable cottage 
which they now occupied, which was sitmi- 
ted at the distance of about ten leagues 
from their native place. Bertha earned a 
scanty pittance by plying her spinning- 
wheel from morning till night, for the 
benefit of the neighbouring peasantry; 
whilst Marcel, too old now to dig tJie 
ground, sat cobbling shoes by his wife's side. 
He was called the " old cobbler of the 
cabin;" and he generally was supplied with 
as much work as he could do* 

The old couple in this way earned enough 
to supply them with the frugal fara they 
needed ; but they had as yet not been able 
to lay by a single penny for clothes, and 
their well-saved garments were now rapidly 
falling into tatt^. They were ashamed to 
show themselves in church, and dreaded 
the approaching cold of winter. 

ButMarcel strove to cheer and comfort his 
more desponding wife ; reminding her that 
God fed the young ravens and clothed the 
birds of the fields, and that He could also 
provide for them when the right time 
came. 

On the Sabbath-day of which we now 
speak, the aged couple were, however, 
peculiarly sad, and long after the congrega- 
tion had dispersed, and the joyous &mily 
groups which had re-awakened in their 
breasts so many sad remembrancer, had re- 
turned to their homes. Marcel still stood 
gazing out of the window, absorbed in his 
own reflections. In front of the cabin there 
rose a grassy knoll, crowded by some lofty 
walnut trees. A traveller was now reposing 
beneath their shade ; he carried a knapsack 
on his back, and a staff in his hand. His 
shoes, covered with dust, indicated that he 
was a foot-traveller; but he was well clad, 
and seemed altogether to be a person well 
to do in the world. After he had rested 
for a few moments, he opened his knapsack, 
and drew from it a small white los^ and 
some dried fruit, on whidx he made a hearty 
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repast. How gladly would poor Marcel, 
who had not tasted a morsel of food that 
daj, have shared in this simple bnt abun- 
dant meal ! The stranger next drew from 
his knapsack a piece of new stnff which he 
half opened, grazed npon with an air of 
satisfaction, and then restored it to its 
hiding-place ; after which having looked at 
his watch, and cast a glance on the surround- 
ing country, he rose from his resting-place, 
and pursued his journey. 

" How happy that man looked \" thought 
Marcel within himself; and as he stood thus 
thinking and gazing upon the shady knoll, 
the fancy seized him to go and rest there 
for an hour or two himself. 

He crossed the high road, and ascended 
the gentle slope which lay before him. As 
he did so, his attention was attracted by 
something white, which lay upon the spot 
where the traveller had reposed. He ap- 
proached, and lifting it from the g^und, 
found it to be a piece of paper containing 
something heavy. 

On opening it. Marcel, to his surprise, 
discovered four doable loui* d*or, and, 
wrapped within a second fold, a large gold 
cross — such as women of the country wear 
suspended around their necks — attached 
to a slight gold chain. Never, even in the 
days of his prosperity, had Marcel seen so 
much gold collected at one time. He turn- 
ed it over and over in his hand, and then 
folded it up again carefully in the paper. 
He no longer felt any wish to sleep. He 
strained his eyes along the road by which 
the traveller had departed, but no traces of 
him could be discovered. He then turned 
towards his cabin; and seeing Bertha in 
the window, signed to her to come to him. 

In a moment she was by his side. 

" What are you doing here ?" she ex- 
claimed. 

Mabcsl: *'A fine treasure-trove this. 
Bertha! Look at the contents of this 
paper." 

BsBTHA : " Why this is golden money, 
is it not ?" 

Mabobl: "Yes, certainly ! I think they 
are double louts d'orj' 

Bebtha : " One — two — three— four — 
there are here, then, eight louU ! and how 
little room they take ! And this cross — is 
it gold or copper V 



Mabobl : " I think it is of gold, and the 
chain also." 

Bbbtha: *' What a treasure ! It is just 
as though an angel had placed it tbere on 
purpose fat us. It must have been in 
answer to thy prayer that thoa wast al- 
lowed to find it. God has fed ns like the 
young ravens which call upon Him. Now 
we are rich again, and have as much, as we 
can want for a long time to come. See, 
Marcel, with one of these pieces of gold we 
buy warm dot/ing enough for both of ns ; 
with another, we can purchase some wheat ; 
with the third plenty of furniture; with 
the fourth — I suppose that would not be 
enough to buy a cow — ^no ! we most not be 
too ambitious — we must content ourselves 
with what Qod sends ns ; we can keep the 
fourth piece, together with the crossy against 
a rainy day; in case we should fall nek, for 
instance. You are laughing at me now. 
Marcel, but if we had only — — '* 

Mabcel (liastily interrupting' her); 
** My gfood Bertha^ I am laughing at the 
way in which you are disposing of that which 
does not belong to us." 

Bebtha : " What do you mean. Marcel ? 
did you not find it ? Do yon even know 
who lost it ? Neither gold nor silver have 
any mark about them to show whom they 
belong to : they are the property of any one 
who finds them V 

Mabcel: "Bnt» as it happens. Bertha, 
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I do know to whom this gold belonss. 

Bbbtha : " How can yon know ?'' 

Mabcbl : ** It belongs to a traveller who 
rested here only a quarter of an hoar ago. 
I saw him from our window. He opened 
his knapsack, and took out a piece of stuff 
which he half unfolded, and it most have 
been in doing this that he dropped tins 
little packet." 

Bebtha : " He must have a great many 
of these louis, or he would not take so little 
care of them as to lose them in this way ; 
this loss is, most probably, a mere natking 
to him, whilst to ns the finding of sach a 
sum is evertfthing** 

Mabcel : " You are right. Bertha, it is 
everything ; for it may either be the saving 
or the perdition of our souls ; we have but 
a short time to live, and shall we bNid our 
consciences with the weight of these eight 
louts 1 You think they would make ns 
happy! Yon are mistaken^ dear Bertha; 
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we should be a bondred times more unhappy 
than we now are, were we to yield to the 
temptation of keeping this money. We 
might, it is true, have a better bed, biit onr 
slambers would be less tranquil ; we should 
feel yet more ashamed then to go to church 
in our good clothes, than we now do in our 
rags; and when the day shall come, in 
which we most render an account of our 
actions, how should we excuse ourselves 
before God for haying committed this sin ? 
By pleading our extreme poverty, perhaps, 
you would say. But our poverty, 1 think, 
should be an additional incentive to us to do 
what is right, that we may not lose the only 
wealth which remains to us — a good con- 
science. Take courage. Bertha ! we shall 
not die of hunger. Look at all those fields 
which surround us, waving with corn : the 
harvest will soon begin, and then we shall 
glean. The judge, you know, is always 
kind to us — he wUl, I dare say, give us tiro 
or three sheaves ; and so will the minister, 
too ; and that will do us much more good 
than this gold, which does not belong to 
lis." 

Bebtha (sighing) : Yes, as far as food 
Is concerned, but how are we to get cloth- 
ing?" 

Mascel : ** God will provide. Does He 
not clothe the lilies of the field, and has He 
not told us to take no thought for the 
morrow ? Perhaps this traveller will give 
me some little reward ; not that I deserve 
any, fbr simply doing what is right, but if 
^e would give me enough to buy a gown, 
or even apron for you, my dear Bertha, I 
shall feel very grateful to him." 

BsBTHA ; ** I believe you are right, 
Marcel; but where do you expect to see him 
again ?" 

Haboel : " I will at once make a short 
<:ttt across the fields, to the high road— 
which at this point, on account of the river, 
makes a considerable circuit. More than 
u quarter oflaeague is saved by going this 
path, and I hope, by this means, to over- 
take the traveller ?" 

Bbbtha : " But should you fail to do so, 
what step will you next take ?" 

Maboel : " Why then, my dear wife, 
unwilling as I should be to beg, I would 
^k the judge to give me enough to pay for 
an advertisement in the newspaper, which 
the stranger would surely be glad to repay 



him when he got back his money and gold 
cross. And now, dear Bertha, will you get 
me my stick, l^at I may set out as fresh as 
I can." 

Bertha lost not a moment in complying 
with this request. Her husband's upiight- 
ness of heart had re-awakened in her soul 
all those better feeUngs which the sight of 
so much gold in this, her hour of extreme 
need, had fi)r a moment lulled to sleep. She 
returned quickly with the stick, which 
she handed to her husband, saying, — 

" Here, go quickly, my good Marcel; I 
long to get rid of this wretched gold, which 
made me commit so great a sin." 

Marcel set out directly, but his aged and 
stifiened joints refused to obey his willing 
heart, and he proceeded but slowly. Bertha 
watched him as he walked along* leaning^ 
heavily on his staffs and his white hair 
waving in the breeze. 

" He will never reach the traveller," she 
thought within herself, " and the poor dear 
man will kill himself if he walks the six 
long leagues which lie between this and the 
town. But I do believe I have lost my 
senses — itf is I who should have gone 
instead of him. I am ten years younger 
and much stronger than he — ^he is going so 
slowly — I shall soon catch him." 

And the good Bertha, as she thus spoke, 
feeling herself young in comparison with 
her husband, although she had already com- 
pleted her sixty-fifth year, set out running 
as if she were not more than thirty years of 
age. She reached him before he had got 
to the end of the field, and, laying her hand 
on his arm, said, — 

" Now, good Marcel, you must sit down 
and let me go in your place." 

MabceL; '*No, no, Bertha, that will 
never do— you did not see the traveller^ 
and could not recc^ise him if you did over- 
take him." 

Bebtha : " Ah ! that is true, but could 
you not describe him to me ? is he old or 
young, dark or fur ? and what coloured 
coat does he wear ?" 

Mabcel : " I only saw him at a distance, 
but yet I should be sure to recognise him ; 
he is a middle-aged man, tall and well built, 
and his complexion very dark ; but listen, 
my good Bertha, we wul both go, and then 
we shall help each other, and get on faster." 

Thus saying, he passed his arm within 
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that of his wife, and the poor aged conple 
went on their way together, as fiist as they 
oonld. They stopped when they reached 
the spot where the path joins the highway, 
and in a few moments they had the plea- 
sure of seeing the traveller advancing to- 
wards them. 

*< There he is V* exclaimed Marcel ; ''let 
OS go and meet him/' 

When they had approached within a few 
paces of the traveller, he was so mnch struck 
with their ur of extreme poverty, that he at 
once heg^n to search his pockets for some 
money to bestow upon them ; bat Bertha, 
perceiving his intention, exclaimed, — 

" Thank yon, sir, thank yon ; but we have 
not come hither to seek an alms from youj 
on the contrary, we have come to ffive you 
something." 

The Stsakoeb: "To give me some- 
thing, my good friends, how is that ?" 

Mabosl: "My wife makes a mistake, 
sir ; it is not to ^ve you anything we have 
come — only to restore to you that which 
belongs to you. Did you not sit down to 
rest, about half-an-hour ago, ^neath a 
walnut tree, on a grassy slope, near the 
high-road r 

The Stkaitoeb: "Tes, I did, indeed; 
now I remember having seen you; you were 
standing at the window of a little cabin, at 
the opposite side of the road/' 

Masosl : " You opened your knapsack, 
and took out a piece of stuff, which you 
unfolded ; and it was, doubtless, at that 
moment^ that yon dropped a piece of paper, 
containing " 

Thx Stranosb: "If it was mine, four 
double lotiis ePor, and a gold cross and 
chain; the latter was wrapped in separate 
paper, and a few lines were written on the 
cover." 

Marcel had seen the writing, but could 
not read it, having left his spectades in his 
prayer-book. 

'Hie traveller opened his knapsack, and 
emptied it ; but found, as Marcel had said, 
that his g(dd was not tibere. 

" Here, sir," said the old man, handing 
him the little packet, "here are your louts 
and your gold cross, and I hope you will 
take better care of them for the futoie." 

The Stranger received his lost treasure 
with a mingled expression of respect and 



gratitude; and, prenng the old man's 
hand, he said,—- 

" You have rendered me a great serrice; 
and, tojndg^ftom appearances^ yoa have 
the more merit in restoring tlua earn to me, 
that you seem to be very poor/' 

Mabobl : " Tes, rir, we ars poor ; and, 
for that reason, we so much the more need 
the comfort of having a ' eonsdenoe void of 
offence, towards God and towards man.' " 

Thb Stbaitobb: "Exoenentoldooaple! 
to think of you both, at your age, nnming 
this distance to bring me back my money ! 
Could you not have sent it to me by one of 
your children ?" 

Bbbtha: " Alas, sir, we have no ciiildren ; 
that is our greatest misfortune. Onee we 
had two ; but no w " 

Mabcbl : " When we suffer, we^ at least, 
suffer alone. Come, my dear Bertiia» we 
must let this gentleman oontinoe his jour- 
ney. Good i^moon, dr." 

The Stranger looked embarraased* 

"No, no, good father" he '^^^Ifiimfi!, 
seizing the old man's hand, "we most not 
part thus. Stay a moment, I beseech yon, 
and sit down and listen to me. This gold 
I look upon as a sacred trust, wbi<d& does 
not belong to me. I will tell yon for 
whom I destine it, and thra you will see why 
I can subtract nothing from it ; but, befox« 
eight days are over, I hope to see yoa 
again, and to offer you, at least, some Infling 
token of my gratitude. Will you kindly 
tell me your name," he added, cfrawing oat 
his pocket-book ; " I shall not easily for- 
get either the little knoll, or the cottage 
where such good people dwelL" 

Mabcbl : " I am known in this village as 
the ' old cobbler of the cabm /' it will give 
us pleasure to see you there again; buf^ 
should you not return thither, we shall still 
pray to God to bless you ; for yoa have pro- 
cured us a happy hour, and we do not enjoy 
many such/' 

The STBAi^aEB : " Good old man I ahoold 
I forget to visit your lowly dwelling, I 
should prove myself unworthy of the happi- 
ness which I am now about to seek, and 
which I tremble lest I should not find. It 
is now more than twenty-five yean mnce 
I quitted my fiimily, and during all that 
time I have never had any tidings of tfaem. 
My parents, doubtless, think that I am 
dead; unless, indeed, they have themselves 
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entered into rest. Bat» if I find them slill 
living, how happy we shall all be together !" 

BssxHA. (weeping) : "Ah, yes ! happy in- 
deed. Oh, how hsLgipj are those who 
baye the prospect of seeing their children 
once more here below ! We shall never see 
oon again, until we reach that heaven 
where we trust they are waiting for us.'' 

Mabcsl : " You see, wife, I was right 
this morning when I told you that some- 
times when children live, they may cause 
their parents as much grief as if they died. 
Here is one now who appears a worthy 
man, and yet he has allowed his parents to 
remain twenty-five years without receiving 
any tidings of him. Is that not worse than 
if they h^ lost him by death ?'* 

The STSAiraxs : " I was gpiUty, indeed, 
to allow myself to be tempted by a recruit- 
ing sergeant to enlist without their per- 
mission; but beyond this, I was not in 
&nlt. The re^giment in which I enlisted 
was sent to Batavia, and I was despatched 
almost directly into the interior of the 
country, whence I found it impossible 
to get my letters forwarded. On my 
retnmto Batavia, I wrote several letterii 
to my father, but no answer ever reached 
me. I made plenty of money, but what 
Qseis money when the heart is not at rest ? 
—mine turned continually towards Eui*ope. 
I thought of my native village, where I had 
left all I loved best in the world — ^my 
&ther, mother, and sister. I decided on 
retorning; I obtained my dismisaal and set 
sail, without delay, in a vessel bound for 
Hamburgh. 

*' After a prosperous voyage, I reached 
that place about two months ago ; and there 
I met b/ accident my old master, a head 
<^arpenter. to whom I had been apprenticed in 
my youth, and who had taken up his abode 
in that city shortly after my depar- 
ture. 

" I knew him directly ; but I had become 
80 bronzed beneath an eastern sun, that it 
was long before he recognised me. When 
I told hun my name, he was much surprised ; 
bat received me as a son, and brought me to 
Us own house. I there renewed my 
acquaintance with his daughter, whom I 
left a pretty, playful child ; and now found 
an amiable intelligent woman. Every day 
I intended to set out on my return to my 
oative place ; but every day I was pressed 



to stay, and the thought of my departure 
made Annette sad. I loved her from the 
time she was a little child, and now I said 
to her father, — 

" ' Your Annette and I love one another. 
I have saved enough to provide for a comforts 
able home. WiU you let her be my wife ? I 
will go and seek for my parents, and then 
we wiU all live happily together; but 
Annette must become mine before we 
part.' 

" My master gave his consent. Annette 
and I were married; and two days after- 
wards I set out, promising to return to 
her as quickly as I could. My Annette has 
the heart of a queen ; she bought a beauti- 
ful piece of atiiS to made a dress for my 
mother, and then, wrapping up a four 
double louie, which her father had given 
her on her wedding-day, she said to 



me, — 



' Take these to thy &ther with my 
love, and tell him that I have sent them to 
pay the expenses of his journey.* Then, 
unclasping a chain which she wore around 
her neck, and to which a gold cross hung 
suspended, she asked me to bring them to 
my sister, to whom she also wrote a few 
friendly words. I set forth cheerfully on 
my journey, ladened with the presents of 
my Annette; and you can now imagine how 
grieved I should have been had I lost them, 
and how great is my obligation to yon for 
having restored them to me. But God 
grant that I may find my parents yet alive ! 
Sometimes when I think of it, my heart 
sinks within me. They must now be far 
advanced in years, for I am no longer 
young. I do not feel so anxious about my 
sister — shewaa younger than I; but my 
father J-^it would, indeed, be a bitter grief 
to me were I to find that he was no more ! 
" He was such a good man — ^he never let 
a poor man go away hungpry from his door — 
and my moi^er always kept a little store of 
Unen for those who stood in need of it. 
Many were the blessings which the poor 
invoked upon their heads. You may 
possibly, lay the way, have heard them 
spoken of, for our home was not far. from 
this. They were weU known in the neigh- 
bourhood as Father Marcel of PiUnitz> and 
his wife Bertha." 

"Oh!" exdaimed the old man, lifting 
up his hands towards heaven; "is it a 
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dream ? Bertha ! Bertha ! can it be in* 
deed our Francis come to life again ? It 
18, indeed, posmble ! Marcel ! did yon 
say?" 

It was him — it was the lost Francis. 
Viun wonld be the attempt to describe to 
onr readers the scene which ensued. Bertha, 
weeping for joy, conld not utter a word, bnt 
clasped to her heart her long-lost son, and 
sought upon his brow for some well known 
mark, some traces of a cut received in 
early childhood, that she might feel cu- 
sured he was indeed her own, her darling 
Francis. 

** Let me kneel down. Bertha," exclaimed 
the old man ; let me kneel down, and praise 
God for having given us a foretaste of para- 
dise here upon earth, by restoring to us ' this 
our son who was dead and is alive again, who 
was lost and is found.' " 

But, alas ! we are not destined to find a 
paradise in this world, where our joys are 
ever incomplete. The remembrance of 
C^rgette soon returned to infuse a drop of 
grief into their overflowing cup of hap* 
piness. 

" But my sister, my poor sister," said 
Francis, sadly, " you said just now that you 
had no children lefb i what is become of 
Georgette ?" 

" She died in my arms," replied Bertha, 
weeping bitterly; ** she will never wear this 
beautiful cross !" 

Francis silently passed the light chain 
around his mother's neck, and imprinted a 
kiss upon her brow. 

<* May she not be gazing upon us even 
now ?" said Marcel, looking up to heaven ; 
**1 could almost think I see her in that 
bright cloud, with a golden crown upon her 
head." 

A few moments of silence ensued, for the 
hearts of all three were too full to speak. 
It was at last broken by Marcel, who said^ 
turning to his wife : — 

"Well, Bertha, you see that, after all, 
people did come to life again out of this 
hospital, which you had such a horror 
of." 

Francis told them, that whilst confined in 
bed at the hospital he had become acquainted 
with a recruiting sergeant, who lay in the 
'lime ward, and who persuaded him to en- 

■ immediately on his recovery. The re- 



mainder of his history we have already 
heard. The master* carpenter, fiearingthe 
reproaches of the young man's parents, far 
having sent their son to the hospital, and thos 
exposed him to evil influence, wrote them 
word that he had died, and silenced the 
reproaches of conscience, by persnading 
himself that the falsehood he had told wonld 
save them many a year of anxious sospense 
and bitter grief. 

The aged parents then told in their tnm 
their own brief, yet sad history, and the 
misfortunes which had well-nigh bowed 
their grey heads in sorrow to the grave, and 
altered their appearance so much, that it 
was no marvel their long-absent son bad 
failed to recognise them. 

They all then returned together to the 
cabin, and Francis soon set out to thank 
the inhabitants of the village fbr all the 
kindness they had shown his parents, fie 
requested them to give the cabin to some 
poor person who wanted a house, and added 
to it the little walnut crowned knoll, which 
he purchased from the parish. 

Next day. Marcel and Bertha, having bees 
amply provided with new and comfortable 
clothes from the neighbouiing town, with 
their son took their seats in the Hamburgh 
mail, and were received with open arms b? 
the good Annette, who ^d all she could to 
supply to them the place of the daughter 
they had lost. 

Soon, surrounded by their children and 
grandchildren, the aged couple forgot their 
past sorrows and privations, or only remem- 
bered them to bless that merciful God, who, 
as Marcel sidd each mght to his wife, had 
turned their mourning into joy, and '* rande 
their home a little paradise upon earth." 



344. BOTTLING BEER.— My expe- 
rience contradicts Enquire Within, (in 
2,505) on bottling beer. I used to allow 
the bottles to remain uncorked for a daj 
after bottling, and often to my hnrt. 
Messr.9 Norton, the respectable brewers, 
have recommended me always to cork as 
soon as I had done bottling, and the result 
is that the beer always turns out well. 
Perhaps your remark may have to do with 
older ales — what I bottle in porter and ale 
are about six weeks old. — Q. JS, duTuther, 
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MS. FEBRUARY FOR THE BOYS 
AND aiRLS.— In this climate it is hard 
ti> prag;nosUcate what sort of weather we 
auf have in Febnitry; we are carton, 
bowflvflt, to have no "fbg-da.yt," and the 
probitdlitieB are in laTonr of snow t accord- 
ingly we have provided for that eontin- 
geoc; in the fbllowing games, 

Wfi. SsOW.BAliS. — Snow-balling affords 
rapital fun, and ia attended with no ill eSecta 
■hen indnlged in by good and generous 
bo]:s. Such will never stjMp to the unfair- 
ncas of patting stones into their missiles, or 
Ming them at the weak and nnprotected 
— Dor will thej practice the sport in a 
tbOTQUglifarewheiewindows might be broken 
or horses startled — a good broad square, 
in open court oc field, is the best place Tor 
■now-balling, which has its excellent points 
lile eventhing else. It is a good introdnc- 
tion to iWp- shooting, and trains the eye 
andhiDdtomeasure djstances. Inthrowlng 
a snow-ball never aim at jour opponent's eye 
or nose— a capital spot to plant the ball is 
M the centre of his hat or cap, or just at 
the middle of the back. 

317. Show Giant, — It is what some boys 
hU "veiy jolly" to erect a snow giant, the 




Oaag IS to do it. A good open space is 
preferable to any other ; and if the stnmp 
of in old tree pnwnts itwlf anfthing like 



that represented below, hy no means 
let it be despised. When we come by-and- 
bye to talk of modelling in clay — as we 
mean to do — we shall show our yonog 
friends how, beneath the delicate proportions 
of an Apollo or an Ant^ons, a piece or two 
ofstiokdoes datythos. Now proceed to 
roll yonr snowballs to the place where yoor 
giant is to be formed. When yon have 
enongh for yonr purpose, pile these upon 
one another until yon have pleased your 
&ncy. A little water dashed over the sides 
niakes the whole adhere better ; and loose 
snow may be plastered into the spaces to 
give greater symmetry of form j two stones 
or bits of coal will make good eyes, and a 
piece of carrot will pass for a nose. If yoa 
do not belong to the anti-tobacco league, 
yon may increase the fun by indnl^ng 
your giant with a pipe. All that remains 
now, is to retire to a reasonable distance 
and snowball yonr work until it falls to the 
gronnd. 

348. Snow Cuitls, — For thii game 
select a field or large playground, and mark 
out in the snow the limits of yonr tbrtress. 
Let some of your party then form large 
snowballs, whiidi most he rolled b) the side 
of your castla, and the architects mnst see 
these placed one npon another like stones 
in a wall. Build nntil your fort,is fonr or five 
feet higbi then divide your party equally, 
and toss up for first "innings." A good 
stock of snowball ammunition should be laid 
up previous to hostilities, and then to work. 




The attacking party endeavoors to d 
lodge these in poesesuon of the fort, a: 
when they do so, the dispossessed take thi 

849. Some of our yoanger readers mi 
be ignorant that r'.-polaon I, was an ada 
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sea Tmb toow Tusn.— Ta7 good 
e«ieiw !■ affcrded by erectjng a ("wt, 
will IB is QMd is trdiBj, and haring^ ant 
iMde ft kl^ nnmber (tf mowbalb and 
pikdtlum up in tba t^ie of annon balli, 
at ■ nitablc dlatAiiM, each {dijer throwi a 
ban in ntatJoD, and triei wbidt can wake 
the bat Mm at Uie ixntnof tba target. 

861. Sbmmjw Bun. — Thii am on]; 
be well j^;cd in the et^agt in winter. 
It !■ a rarir qnlet gme, except in tbe 
langfaifT it oraaes, ""* it *^H" forth all tbe 
ia^tnitj <^ tbe plajoe. Hie wbite cot- 
tarn itf tbe window being pnUed down, ia 
fiialnMil to the bottom to keep it ttnig^ 
and even. Or a taUe-dotb or aheet mar 
be twked againat the wallor tbe 
Tbe buDp or candlee are reroored 
ojqiodte end, and the penon chosen to aet 
M fatind man, soinrtinie* colled "Bnll^" 
(who ia not Uiodfcdded), mta with liia face 
to thecsrtain and lue back to tbe company. 




l>1g. 1. Charrleift thadoa, vrhicH bUnd man im- 
medtoMvretfigniui. 

throwing their ehadows upon the cnrtBin, 

' be b«a to name them. If he sncceedB, 

released, and the penon he has named 




varion. WBJB to deceiTc "Btrf^." Ttw 
may be done with iroitatire tnrbana, *» 
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S*. In the anneirf flgni^ we h»e fhrown 
Utn of oar Jtiaag friends. Tbe greatest 
of those whom shadons are exhibited, 


80 that they may not 
by their roieca; but a feig 
be used to assist any Akgvi. 


be recogoieed 
aed voice may 
JO that niaj he 




a JiUit BOM, a pa\r of paper speciarrki, and 
lianing brought aer loiig cvrli round to (*e 
J>imt foj^n-m a beard. 

352. A better plan of playing this game 
is to arrange a room which has folding 
doors, Bs in Fig — and the Ggares to disap- 
pear as in 3GS. 

353. MOBB iBOtrc Hoopa. — Hoops are 
still in season (tee 238). There is a capital 
game played with hoop*, called "Cotters 
and Smogglers." One or two of the party 
«tart offa little in advance of the rest, and 
afiard a fine opportanity f(» testing the 
^•eed and metal of the bowlers. Tbe otiject 
iM' the first, who aie the "Smo^lera," is 
to keep a-head of the latter— the " Cotters." 
Tbeae endeavour to overtake them, and to 
drira tlieir ho<^ athwsrt thoee of the 
" Smnggters," and to knock their hoopa 
down, in wUch event tbey are considered 
to be capUfes, and are then (o belong to 




^,- 



254. Hoops wrra Satm.- 

rlg their hoops in varions wsys w 
made of a handkerchief or piece of ckith, 
tied at the eomera, and attached to the 
iaope by four strings, a spedmen of which 
is «ven in the engraving. The wind 
cati^es the sul, and carriea ^ie hoop along 
at a rapid speed. 

355. JuMpntO TTP TO TffE Csiuso. — 
Perhaps there is no game more mystifying 
than this, or one which may, if weU 
managed In connection with the game of 
" Shadow Bnff," cause more laogbter. A 
sheet is stretdied across the folding doors 
sDparating the Bpartments. All the lights 
must be removed from that in which tbe 
spectators are, and tbe arrangement In the 
room which forms the stage for the actors 
in tbe puzzle most be as shown in Uie 




A represents the sheet ftstened across be- 
ween the apartments, fiasdoor by which 
he actors enter upon the scene, da a stool 
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placed in front of a second and higher one, 
D, npon which a powerfnl light is bnrmnfc, 
Behind J) i» £, a bench or table. The 
actor entanng at S, prqjecta his BbB.[low 
npon the sheet. At first, rs be is close to the 
sheet the shadow will be only life-size ; and 
it will depend npon the skill of the per- 
tbrmeF to make the shadow comical and 
diverting. Bub as be recedes from the 
sheet and a|iproaches the light, his shadoiv 
will increase in size, so that when close to 
the Ught it will assame gigantic proportions. 
The leap into the cloada ia then easily 
efected. Stepping upoa the stool C, be 
springs over the light on to S, and to the 
spectators in the darkened apartment he 
will appear to iiave jnmped through the 
celling. 

.iiiLiiMMiniiiiiiniiiiiiiim uiimiiiiimiu MmyiiDiiiiiiii 
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356. Thk Atiabt. — Oneof the company 
who onderstands the game, and is possessed 
of good flneocy of speech, acts aa exhi- 
bitor. A select portion of the assembly 
are then asked if they would like to see the 
aviary. In choosing these care must be 
taken not to include any one who baa seen 
the game played before. One of'them is 
then called in and placed behind cnrtains. 
He IB asked next what bird in particnlar he 
wishes to see— bdng informed at the same 
time that the aviary contains a verj large as- 
aortmeat. 

[A good Witt J talker may make some fun here 
by enumeriting the various stranjre birds, pos- 
sible and impoTsible, in his collection.] 
%ould the curtained party wish to see 
some noble bird anch na the eagle be may 
be put off wiUi the excuse that the imperial 
Creatnre is unwell or has gone out ) but on 
the event of his choosing t« see a goose, a 
"nil, or a magpie, the cnrtaing are drawn 
". and he sees himself in a mirror. A 



hearty laugh ensuea npon this, and tW 

hoaied party joins the company in their 

joke npon the one whose turn comes next. 

[TUs game is sometimea called "The Men. 

357. WHTiHuBECArsF.— Anumberof 
slips of paper are prepared. ITpon balf of 
these questions are written, and npon the 
remaining half answers to them, or wh«t 
are supposed to l>e anch. The two lots an 
placed in two vaaes and shaken togettier. 
One side then chooses from the qaestioni 
and the other from the answers; nnd th( 
fun liegins bj each in rotation opening bis 
quPstioD paper and demanding its answer 
of his opposite neighbour. The resnlt is 
is highly amusing. The queationa and 
answers generally following each other is 
the most absurd way. For eiample : — 
Q. ^Tli; does the Sun rise lu the East F 
A. Bei»uas I've a cnld iu my head. 
Q. Whj is the north wind so piercing f 
A. Because German ailver does quit* as wpll. 
Q. Why are tho d»j-s louger in summer tUu 



A. Because grceu peas arc scarce at Christ- 

Q- WIi; is the wliolo greater than a part ! 
A. Because she is said to have dined fre- 
quently off cucumbers. 
Q. WhyisthoglEJboflsttenedat its poles? 
A. Because paps would be cross otherwise. 
Q. Why docs a gooso stoop Khen entering i 

A- Because gloves cleaned at threepence per 
pair hive but a shabby appearanoe. 
Q. Why do you admire mouatachios? 
A. Because plums are generally uuH-holesoinp, 
q. Why is the earth opaque ? 
A. BpcBuse mamma has lost her spectacles. 
Q. Why did you not meet me aa jou pro- 

A. Because one trial will prove the lact. 

Q. Why do blue aud yellow malEe green when 
mixed together? 

A, BcCHU&e of tlielr innate depravity. 

U. Why did Shakspere make Juliet so un- 
hspp ■ ■ ' 



358. I HAD A Little Biskbt.— This is 
a Sresido game, and may be played by the 
very yoaDgest. One of the circle begins, 
turning to his neighbour, with the words 
"I had a little basket." The party ad- 
d esaed asks •' What was in it ? " To which 
the first speaker replies with the name of 
anything ii^nning with A, and consistizig 
of one ivorf only, as "Apricots." The 
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second in turn then addresses the third with 
"I had a little basket," and upon being 
asked "What was in it?" replies. "Bullets," 
or " Brocoli," or anything else, the first 
letter of which is B ; and thus the game 
goes round until the alphabet has been ex- 
hausted. Much fan is caused by the oddity 
of the article said to have been in the 
basket : as crocodiles, dumplings, elephants, 
pigs, &c., &c. 

[We add a variation upon " I had a little 
basket," in the foUowini? paragraph for older 
players, and we call it " Have you read the new 

book?"] 

359. Have tou Read the New Book? 
—The company is seated in a circle or 
semi-circle, and one begins with " Have 
you read the new book?" He is asked, 
*' What was it about ?" and the first speaker 
replies, as in the previous game, by naming 
a theme the initial letter of the first word of 
which begins with A, as acoustics, art-unions, 
accelerated post-transmission, or something 
of that sort. Thus the query would pass 
round, and by the exercise of a little inge- 
nuity the various subjects of school themes 
or of public conversation may be brought 
in. As a guide to beginners, we add a list 
of replies : — 

Botany, Calisthenics, Double-Dutch, Easy- 
|nayinf5, Fogs, Gardening, Ham-sandwiches, 
India, Juries, Kant, Logarithms, Mumbo-jumbo, 
^uinismatics, Oilcakes, Professor Porson, Quack 
Doctors, Boiling-pins, Sanscrit, Thames Naviga- 
tion, Umbiellas, Yaccinatioa, Warblers, Xerxes, 
Yard-measures, Zoology. 

360. Think op a Numbeb.— A consider- 
able amount of amusing mystification is 
caused by this game. One, in possession of 
the secret, proposes lo one who is not, to 
"think of a number" in his own mind. 
Any number, large or small, will do. Ho 
must not say what number it is, but must 
hear it in mind, and if he prefers it he may 
write it down upon a slate, carefully con- 
cealing horn view what he has writfen. 
The proposer then says, " Double it." This 
being done, he is next told to add six, or 
ten, or any other number the proposer 
chooses, to it. The party to be my^'tified 
18 then bid to halve it — i. e., to halve the 
whole sum. This being done, he is told to 
subtract from it the number he first thought 
of. Having done so, the proposer, to the 
wonder of all not in the secret, declares 
how many remains. 

No. 4. 



^ [Bv means of this puzzle, which is one of the 
simplest in the world, we have firequently seen 
a whole room full of people put into a most 
ludicrous state of fidget, under the impression 
that there was some withoraft at work.J 

361. Solution. — Suppose the number 
thought of to be five— that doubled would 
be ten ; suppose eight are added, that makes 
eighteen. The half of this would be nine. 
Five, the number first thought of, being 
substracted from this would leave four. 
Accordingly, " Pour " would be the answer. 
But why ? Because the answer is always 
the half of the number added to the sum, 
A little consideration will make this clear. 
The number thought of is first doubled ; 
then halved ; and finally taken away en- 
tirely ; so that only the half of the number 
added can possibly remain. 

362. MARCH FOR THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS. — ^As the month of March, pro- 
verbial for winds, presents its welcome 
face — welcome especially because behind it 
the sweet spring comes smiling — ^boys will 
do well to look up their last year's kites ; 
and should these, having succumbed under 
the heavy blows and deep discouragements 
of winter, be no longer either practicable 
or good looking, they must think oF buying, 
or, what is better, making new ones. 

363. How TO Make a Kite. — Procure a 
lath of deal of the length of your proposed 
kite, and a thin hoop, or piece of hazel for the 
arched piece — a piece of whalebone or split 
cane will perhaps do better. Fasten the arched 
piece at its centre to the upright lath, and 

bend it to the form 
you ^nsh, connect- 
ing the ends by 
means of a piece of 
string, which should 
twist round the lath. 
Connect all the 
points ABODE 
by passing the 
string through each, 
as in the diagram 
(fig. 1). Make them 
fast, and the skele- 
ton of your kite is 
complete. You mist 
next paste togetier 




Fig. 1. 



as many sheets of thin paper as will cover 
the kite, leaving a marg^to be pasted over 

s 
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the oater edges. Bore two holes in the 
upright — one about the fifth of the kite's 
length from the tc^, and the other about a 
fourth from the bottom ; run through these, 
and fosten by a knot at the two ends your 
belly-band string, to which the ball of 
string by which you fly your kite is after- 
wards fixed. At the point in the belly-band, 
when the kite exactly balances, fiuten your 
string. 

The wings are made by cutting, half 



I II 
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Pig. 2. 



through (see fig. 2), several sheets of white 
paper, which are afterwards rolled up and 
fastened at A and B (Fig. 1). The tail, 
which should be fh>m ten to twelve times 
the length of the kite, is made by tying 
bobs of writing paper, folded about an inch 
broad, and three inches long, at intervals 
of three inches and a quarter ou a string, 
with a longer bob, similar to the wings, at 
the bottom of it. Your kite may now be 
flown, unless you choose to ornament it — 
to do wMch we subjoin a hint or two. 

364. To OSNAHENT YOTJB KiTB. — ^Thc 

aimplestway is tobuy a few "lotteries," or the 




comnKMHert kind of prints, and to paste the 
choicest portk>n of them at difierent points 
on the kite's surfWoe. But this is rather a 



dummy way. Here is one fiur better. G«t 
a box of water-colours (and since a box of 
flrst-rate ** paints " may be now procured 




under a warrantry for their excellence from 
the Royal Society of Arts at the outlay of 
a shilling, who would be without one?), 
and paint upon your kite designs — serious 
or comic — ^accowling to your fency. In 
our kite-flying days we had no notion of 
simply buying a kite at a shop, and then 
flying it. We not only made it ourselves, 
but we resolutely determined that it should 
surpass in design and brilliancy of colouringr 
those of our play-fellows. We would not 
confine ourselves to the beaten track, bn: 
made our kite in the form of a bird, or 
comet, or any other flying object. In out 




native village there was an old churcb, 
about the walls of which were the remain^ 
of sculptured angels. These greatly to<* 
our fancy; and, considering that "angels* 
visits," whether " few and far between/' or 
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frequent, were always made upon the wing, 
we ooncladed to feibiicate a gprand kite 
upon that idea. As &r as our memory 
serves ns the annexed figure represents the 
result of oar endeavours. The sensation 
our kite caused in those parts was im- 
mense. We claim no m^'it for the design, 
which was a literal copy from the stone 
corbel. The Fusohias, which did duty for 
wings, were copied from nature. 

365. The Cloth Kite. — A kite made of 
linen cnr calico is greatly to be preferred to 
one made of paper, for durability, and also 
for another quality no less desirable, namely, 
that of portability. With the paper kite 
you are always liable, in carrying it to the 
fields, to get it torn, either through an ac- 
cident, or by design; whereas, the cloth 
kite, being folded up in carrying, is no 
more trouble than a walking-stick would be. 
The cloth kite is made in the following 
manner. Two pieces of thin planed wood 
are placed across each other as shown in 

j^^.l, and held together 

by means of a piece of 

wire, bent into a loop, at 

a. Between this loop a 

thin wooden collet, or 

button is placed, in order 

that the two transverse 

pieces may work freely 

on their centres. Thus 

when not in use the two 

pieces cm be laid longitudinally, one upon 

the other. The form of the cloth kite differs 

from the paper kite in being of an oblong 

diamond. The calico 
being cut the requi- 
site shape and size, 
has to be hemmed 
round the edges to 
prevent their fray- 
'l ing. Its two narrow 
ends are tied to the 
top and bottom ends 
of the longest stick; 
and the loop of the 
centre wire is to be 
passed through the 
calico. A piece of 
tape is then attached 
to those corneis of 
the (^co that are to be fastened to the ex- 
tremities of the cross piece of wood, and 
another piece of tape is fixed to the wood 





itself. When these are tied, and the calico 
drawn tight, the kite is fit for use. 

Not more than two minutes is required 
to put the whole apparatus in working 
order, and less time than that, even, will 
suffice to undo it, and make it again portable. 

366. Good Shapes vob Kites.— There 
is no reason in the world why kites should 
be of the old-fashioned shape. Boys of an 
inventive turn — and all boys might be in- 
ventive if they chose to try — will be proud 
to vary the torm and decoration of their 
kites. The Chinese, who are said to be 
passionately fond of kite-flying, fill the air^ 
at certain seasons of the year, with the 
semblances of birds, and dragons, and fly- 
ing fishes, and, no doubt, they manage to 
derive much satisfaction from the practice. 

A good form for a kite is that of an 
officer. He may be made as tall as seven 
feet ; the wings serving as epaulettes, and 
a sabertash being substituted for the tail. 
But for kites of that size very strong string 
will be necessary. 

367. Fbench asd Ekg-lish.— This ca- 
pital sport is suited equally for boys or girls. 
The boys will prefer to play the game in 
the open air, or at least in a covered court ; 
but the girls had better practise it at home, 
where the clean floor or softer carpet will 
preserve them and their clothes from injury. 
Divide your party into two equal portions. 
These lay hold of each other firmly round 
the waist, and the foremost, or leader of one 
party, holds the hands of the leader of the 
oppositeone. A mark ismadeupon theground 
midway between the two parties, and the ob- 
ject is to pull each other over it. The party 
that succeeds in doing this wins the game. 

AvoTHEB WAY is to get a stout rope. 
Each party laying hold of one end of 
this proceeds as above described. Success 
in this game does not always depend 
upon mere strength ; dexterity often wins 
when opposed to force unaccompanied by 
discretion. A skilful leader will know 
when to pull and when to yield. For 
instance, one side may be pulling tre- 
mendously, and may have almost suc- 
ceeded in getting your party over the 
mark. At such a moment, your side, by 
giving way slightly and suddenly, may suc- 
ceed in upsetting the whole body of your op- 
ponents ; one vigorous tug on your part will 
then suffice to pull them over the boundary* 
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368. BA.im.EDOES Aim Shdttlbooce. — 
Thoe ts DO need to desetibe this game; but 
1^ remarks we have made above {ttt 362) 
npon tbe entgect of kites BppI; just u 
■troiigly here. Every boy and g^l ought 
to know hoT to make their own toys. 
Before we proceed to ihow how easily 
■hattlecot^ may Iw made, we may state 
that the game is very ancieat. Oar an- 
cestors of the fifteenth century appear to 
have played at it. The Chinese also are 
great shottlecodr players j bat these use 
their bare bands as battledores, and even 
theh? bare ^t. They are said to stand in 
a ring ulcl beat the shnttlecock about in 
tbe moat deiteroiu manner. 

369. How TO MiKK » Sbttttlboook. 
— Frocare a wine cork, pnncb six holes in 
one end, and in the boles stick as many 
cock's feathen; or fold ti^ether a slip of 
stoat brown paper or cardboard, till it ia 
as thick and ronnd as a cork, lund it 
lonnd with aome fine string, and set your 
ftethen firmly in at one end. To fasten 
the feathers in, dip the qaiU ends in a aoln- 
tion of gam arabic or glue. 

A very little artistic ability will snfflce 
to give to yoor shattlecock the form of a 



bird, or a ball'ion. The appearance of tbe 
last-named object may he obtained hy bend- 
ing the feathers until they meet at the tips, 
and painting tbe cork to look like a car 
with ropes. Ac. (fteFig. 1.) 

A battledore may be cut oat of a thin 
plank of wood, or the disosed cover of an 
old book ; but a really good one may be 
made by means of a piece of cane doubled, 
(<ne ead being kept opeii with a piece of 



wood placed at a aa in tbe fignre, all thst 
falls below a bang Doand round firmly with 
strongtwine. A piece of parchmeat nther 
longer than the loop part, in order to leare 
enoueh to fold over, is fitted to it and semi 
neatly round the cane, such a battledoR 
as this would last for years. 

A shuttlecock intended for indoor rae 
should have its loner end covered with t 
piece of cotton velvet, or cloth, to prevent 
its making too much noise when etrod. 

370. The Couical Casus. — A.n Indim 
Gamf/or Wet Weather. — Procure a numba 
of plain cards, or cnt a sufficient number for 
yoorself out (^ a sheet of stiff cardboard (r 
Bristol-board, all of the same uze, and pn- 
ceed to draw upon them b aeriea of gro- 
teaqne &ces, male and female, with dnl 
hats, caps, helmed, wigs, which yon liis; 
borrow from your coli^'^oi's of caricatnie, 
or invent. These h^^^ should nil be of tbe 
same size, for a reae'"' which will presently 
appear ; and in order that they may be », 

act as fbllowB: Pierce small holea in the 

plain cards at about i^^ situations a a pranlol 

out in tbe annexed cot, 

and connect the hold ' 

with faintly drawn lintt. 

In drawing yom fiuei, 

touch these hole^ s 

tbe fi»ehead and appcr 

lip are seen to do in 

the cut, fig. i- 

Having drawn seven) 

of the heads, cut the 

cards in three portifflu 

at tbe parts indicald 

by the hales and tuut. 

Let the divisions be quite straight that the 

severed^iarts may join neatly. 

Ad endless source of amosemeot may be 

- afibrded by -nr^of 

the pieces — putting 

tbe forehead of one 

and cheek of another 
— and the chin of 
another. Thus the 
bald crown of Jnlini 
Ciesar may be fittai 
on to the riiddy ciieeti 
of Master Tommy, or 
the shako of a miliUt- 
man adorn the brow of 
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MARY WILTON. 



Mabt Wilton sat in her lonely room, work- 
ing by the light of a solitary candle. The 
tears fell from her eyes on the muslin she 
was embroidering. The room was small 
and dilapidated, and void of furniture. 
There were two chairs, and a small, rickety 
table, by the side of which she sat, and on 
which were placed a jug of milk, and half 
a loaf of bread; for Mary was poor, very 
poor, and could scarcely earn enough to pay 
for her frugal meals and lodging. A small 
broken-down hed and chest of drawers, on 
which were a jug and basin, completed the 
farnitore. A thin shawl and bonnet hung 
up against the door. There was no fire in 
the grate, though it was in tae depth of 
winter, and Mary's face and hands were blue 
with cold. 

After working till the candle burnt low 
in the socket, she rose with a sigh, folded 
her work, and taking a small worn Bible 
from her pocket, began to read by the ex- 
piring light. The candle went out, and 
would have left her in utter darkness but 
for the moon, whose beams pouring in lit 
up her pale fieice, as she stood for a moment 
Vith clasped hands, and then murmuring, 
" God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," 
knelt down to say her evening prayer. 
When she rose from her knees her fiace bore 
a calm, hopeM expression, and she quickly 
removed her thin clothing, and crept under 
the scanty covering of the bed, and in a few 
moments was sound asleep. Yes, sleep on, 
poor child of afBUction, and take thy rest, 
for to-morrow's 3un will rise, and ere it sets, 
such an accumulated weight of misery thou 
wilt have to bear, that, forgetful of God's 
watchful providence, thou wilt be tempted 
to exclaun, "Better would it be if I had 
never been bom." 

Mwy Wilton was the child of industrious 
and highly respectable parents. Her father 
'^ a farmer in Hampshire, who, by dint 
of his wife's careful management, contrived 
with some difficulty to make both ends 
Jueet. Their only son, Willie, was a con- 
sent source of uneasiness to them. Not 
that he was an undutiful or rebellious boy, 
hut he had a fiery, independent spirit, which 
frequently led him into mischief. When he 
was fifteen, he suddenly announced his in- 
tention of going to sea ; and as his parents 



would not thwart him in his earnest wish, 
set off', carrying a wallet on his back, and 
with a few shillings in his pocket, to walk 
to Portsmouth, a distance of thirty miles. 
When he arrived there, ho proceeded at 
once to the docks, and accosting a good- 
humoured looking sailor, asked him if he^ 
could find him employment. 

"And is it to go to sea that ye'll be- 
afbher" said the honest Irishman. 

Willie replied that such was his wish. 

" Och shure then, honey, its meself that 
'11 take you to the captin, for he's in want 
of a boy like yourself, I'm thinking." 

Paddy took him to the captain's hotel, 
and on the way informed Willie that his- 
name was Terence O'Kourke, and that he 
was boatswain's mate on board her- 
Majesty's frigate the Dauntless, bound to 
the West Indies. When they arrived at the- 
"George," Terence inquired for Captaiur 
Sullivan, and he and his charge were 
ushered into a room, where a fine-looking^ 
elderly gentleman was sitting. 

"Plase your honour" said the mate^ 
"here's a young gossoon I picked up just 
now, and he'll serve as a cabin boy, I'm 
thinking." 

The captfun turned on Willie a search- 
ing, penetrating gaze, and after a few 
moments, apparently satisfied with his in- 
spection, asked him his name, and where he 
came from. Willie answered to the best of 
his ability, and the captain pronouncing 
him a smart lad, gave him some good ad- 
vice, and told him he should be cabin boy 
on board the Dauntless, and then desired 
Terence O'Rourke to take care of him and 
show him the vessel. Terence and Willie 
retired with their best bow, and Terence 
then took Willie down again to the docks, 
showed lum the frigate, and took him on* 
board. Willie wrote to his parents, giving- 
them an account of all he had seen and 
heard, a few days before the Dauntless-- 
sailed, and from that time the vessel was 
never heard of more. Mrs. Wilton's a^ta- 
tion and distress brought on a fever, of 
which she died. The &rmer, after strug- 
gling with ill health, and repeated losses, 
took to his bed and cUed, after a short : 
illness, and poor Mary was left without a 
friend in the world to guide and protect 
her. Upon selling the furniture and farm 
stock, it was found that there was only an- 
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overpLuji of five paonds after paying her 
father's debts, and Mary determined to go 
np to London, and seek her fortune thefe. 
She was only nineteen, and by no means 
aware of the dangers and difficulties of her 
position. She was modest and retiring, 
and never went out accept to procure work 
from her employers^ She had now been in 
London three years, and had managed, by 
means of working her fingers to the bonei, 
to eke out a scanty livelihood. It was 
seven years since her brother Willie's de- 
parture, and she had quite given him up for 
lost, but the thought would often arise of 
how different things would be, if he had 
never left home. 

At daylight Mary arose, and having 
finished dressing, she again read a portion 
of the Bible, and knelt down to pray. When 
she arose she breakfasted off bread, and the 
milk the landlady's boy brought her, having 
previously drank a quarter of it on his way. 
Mary took her purse and paid him for it 
with her last penny, and then sat down to 
work. 

By dinner-time the embroidery was 
finished, and after dining on bread and 
water, she put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and trudged off on her solitary walk. It 
was a long and wearying one, though 
cheered by the reflection that she should 
be paid. When she arrived at the large 
handsome house in Grosvenor-square, she 
felt quite intimidated, and after standing 
for some time, to summon courage, she ner- 
vously rung the bell. It was opened by a 
page, who asked her what she wanted. 

" I have brought home the work for Miss 
Leicester," said Mary. 

The page retired, and returned in a few 
moments to say that Miss Leicester wished 
to see her. Mary's heart palpitated 
violently as she followed the page along 
broad, carpeted staircases, and he paused 
at last at a door, opened it, and ushered 
Mary in, with the remark, " Miss Leicester 
will be here in a moment.*' Mary stood 
astonished at so much splendour which 
she had never imagined before. While 
gazing at the rich articles of vertu, spread 
In tempting confusion, the rustling of a 
silk dress was heard, and Miss Leicester, 
the heiress, appeared. " So you have 
brought the work," she said in a disoon- 
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tented tone, " why did you not let me have 
it before ?" 

"1 could not finish it sooner, ma'am," 
said Mary, humbly, '* the pattern "wms very 
difficult, and—" 

"Oh, that is what you all say/' inter- 
rupted the young lady, *'but let me see it.** 

Mary showed it to her. It was a fine 
lawn pocket handkerchief, splendidly em- 
brtndered ; but Miss Leioerter examined it 
with a discontented air. 

How much do you charge ?" said ^e. 
Fifteen shillings, ma'am." 
Exorbitant ! I never heard sueH a price; 
ten shillings — *' 

** I am very sorry, ma'am, I cannot do it 
for less; indeed I cannot," replied Maiy, 
much alarmed. 

'* Well, I shall see about it; I can't par 
you now, but call again in a day or two ;*" 
and ringing the bell. Miss Leicester left the 
room. The page returned, and Mary, with 
difficulty repressing her tears, followed him. 
When she got out of doors her g^ef burst 
forth. " Oh what shall I do ?" she thooght, 
" the rent is due to-day and the landlady 
will not wfut ; I must starve." She covered 
her face with both her hands. A young 
man peered insolently under her bonnet, 
but she did not notice it, and she walked 
hastily home, trying to repress her misery. 
She had scarcely reached home, and throw- 
ing off her bonnet and shawl, sat down, 
abundoning herself to despair, before the 
landlady appeared. She was a coarse, hard- 
featured woman, and one could see at once 
that no favour might be expected firom her. 
She eyed Mary with a long stare. 
The rent is due to-day," she said. 
I know it, Mrs. Barton," replied poor 
Mary, "but the lady has not paid me for 
my work, and I hope you Mrill wait for a 
day or two." 

"Not I, indeed," replied the vixen, " I'm 
not going to wait a day, nor an hour ; so 
tramp, bag and baggage ; and see if jou 
can find any fool to take you in for charity." 

" Oh, Mrs. Barton, surely you will not be 
so very unkind. Only wait till to-morrow, 
and I will go and see the lady again. Have 
I ever neglected to pay you before ?** 

Perhaps the sight of Mary's pale face 
awakened some feeling of compassion in 
IMrs. Barton's heart ; for muttering, « Well, 
p'rhaps I may wait till to-morrow^" she 
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left tlie rootxL Foot Mary ! she cried tfll 
she tliOQght her heart would hreak. She 
had no bread, and she could not buy 
any on credit. Oh, how she wepL and 
sighed iiU sleep overpowered her, and in 
her dreanos the figure of her landlady ap- 
peared^ haunting her with her demand fbr 
payment. The following morning she 
aw^oke late and unre&eshed, and very mi- 
serable. Hunger, however, was the pre- 
dominant feeling, and that she could not 
satisfy. She struggled with the faintness 
ivhich. overpowered her, however, and en- 
deavonred to walk to Grosvenor-squore. 
She felt at first refreshed by the air ; but 
on passing* a baker's shop, the smell of the 
new bread entirely overpowered her, and 
she staggered and feU. 

A well-dressed young man was on the 
other side of the street. On seeing the 
crowd which was gathering around Mary, 
he crossed; and pressing foiward, caught 
a glimpse of her face. He exclaimed, in a 
loud tone, ''My sister, as I live !" and push- 
ing through the crowd which opened before 
him, 'Willie Wilton, as we have no doubt 
the reader has guessed before, knelt down 
before Mary, and earnestly looked into her 
face. 

** Tis she ! Oh what a change !" he ex- 
claimed, as he raised her from the ground, 
and carried her into a chemist's shop dose 
by. It was some time ere Mary recovered 
from her fiiinting fit, and when she ^d, she 
conld not at first believe that the tall, hand- 
some, well-dreesed man who was bending 
over her could be her brother. A few words, 
however, made her understand the sadden 
change^ and deep was her joy. Willie 
called a cab, and placing his sister in it, 
drove to his own lodgings in Craven-street. 
On liis way there, he discovered that his 
sister was ftdnt from want of food, and 
laying her on the sofo, tenderly ministered 
to her wants. When she had eaten, she 
felt much better, and besought her brother 
to teH her his adventures. He told her 
tlia,t the 2>(i«»^j9 was wrecked on an island, 
on lier passage out, and all the crew — with 
the exception of himself and a sailor named 
£llioft — were drowned. 

Xliey lived on this island for some days, 
subsisting on limpets and muscles. One 
morning they saw a sail in the distance, 
and made a bonfire on the highest pinnacle 



of rock. This was perceived, and the vessel, 
after approaching the land, despatched a 
boat, which conveyed Willie and Elliot to 
the ship, which was a French one— the In- 
trSpide, commanded by Captain Le Bran, 
and bound for California. Here they ar- 
rived after a prosperous voyage, and Willie, 
thoroughly sickened of the sea, applied him- 
self in good earnest to make hk fortune. 
He amassed a considerable quantity of gold, 
Bufilcient to maintain him in comfort and 
independence, and returned to England 
after an absence of sevtm yealn. He had 
never written, wishing to come home and 
surprise them all; but bitter was his grief 
and self-reproach when, on reaching the 
home of his childhood, he found it occupied 
by another family, and heard that his 
father and mother were both dead, and that 
his sister had gone to Londcn. Thither he 
had followed W, and was almost despairing 
of finding her, when his attention was at- 
tracted by the oonAision in the street. 

Mary herself had also much to relate. 
She told him all her troubles, and when she 
came to the landlady, Willie started up, 
and said he would give her such a rating as 
she never had before; but at Mary's en- 
treaty, he sat down pacified, and listened to 
the conclusion of her story. 

After a week, during which her brother 
tended her carefully, Mary was completely 
restored to health ; and soon after, Willie 
bought a snug little bouse in the suburbs 
of London ; and there they lived happily, 
forgetting the troubles through which they 
had passed, or only remembering them as 
a subject for thankfulness and gratitude to 
the Almighty for having reunited them. 

There is a proverb which says, that 
" when the night is at its darkest point, 
then the dawn is most near." And this 
proverb, like our story, gives encourage- 
ment to those in affliction, who, when their 
sorrows are deepest, may cherish the hope 
that the hour of succour is at hand. 



THE REASON WHY. 

872. TFl^y does a hright metal tea-pot 

produce better tea than a brown or blach 

earthenware one f 

Because bright metal radiates but little 
heat, therefore the water is kept hot much 
longer, and the strenffth qf the tea is extracted 
by the heat. 
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373. But if the earthenware tea-pot 
were set hy the fire, why would it then make 
the best tea ? 

Because the dark earthenware tea-pot is a 
good absorber of heat, and the heat it would 
absorb fh)m the fire would no more than 
Hiounterbalanoe the loss by radiation, 

374. Sow would the metal tea-pot 
<inswer if set upon the hob by thefi/re ? 

The bright metal tea-pot would • probably 
.o^orft less neat than it would radiate. There- 
fore it would not answer so well, being set upon 
jthe hob, as the earthenware tea-pot. 

375. Why should dish covers be plain in 
/inn, and have bright surfaces ? 

Because, being bright and smooth, they will 
not allow heat to escape by radiation. 

376. JFhy should the bottoms and back 

parts of kettles and saucepans be allowed to 

remain black ? 

Because a thin coating of soot acts as a good 
absorber of heat, and overcomes the non-absorb- 
ing quality of the bright surface. 

377. Sut why should soot be prevented 

from accumulating in flakes at the bottom 

• and sides of kettles and saucepans ? 

Because, idthough soot is a good absorber of 
heat, it is a very bad conductor, an accumulation 
of it, therefore, would cause a waste of fuel, by 
retarding the effects of heat. 

378. Why should the lids and fronts of 
kettles and saucepans be kept bright ? 

Because bright metal will not radiate heat ; 
therefore the neat which is taken up readily 
through the absorbing and conducting power of 
the bottom of the vessel, is kept in and econo- 
mised by the non-radiating property of the 
bright top and ft>ont. 

379. Does cold radiate as well as heat ? 

It was once thought that cold radiated as well 
us heat. But a mass of ice can only be said to 
radiate cold, by its radiating heat in less abun- 
-dance than that which is emitted fh>m other 
bodies surrounding it. It is, therefore, incorrect 
to speak of the rauiatiou of cold. 

380. Why, if you hold apiece of looking- 
glass at an angle towards the sun, will 
dight fall upon an object opposite to the 

looking-glass ? 

Because the rays of the sun are reflected by 
the looking-glass. 

381. Why, when we stand before a 
mirror, do we see our features therein ? 

Because the rays of light that fall upon us are 
reflected upon the bright surface of the mirror. 

382. Why, if a plate of bright metal 
*J¥fere held sideways before a fire, would 



heat fall upon an object opposite to the 

plate ? 

Because rays of heat mi^ be reflected in th« 
same manner as the rays of light. 

383. Why would not the same effect 

arise if the plate were of a blcusk or dark 

substance ? 

Because black and dark substances are M 
good reflectors of heat. 

384. What are the best reflectors of 

heat? 

All smooth,light-coloured, and highly jMlished 
surfaces, especially those of metal. 

385. Why does meat become cooked more 

thoroughly and quickly when a tin screen ii 

placed brfore this fire ? 

Because the bright tin reflects the rays of 
heat back again to the meat. 

386. Why is reflected heat less intern 
than the primary heat ? 

Because it is impossible to collect all the rays, 
ftud also because a portion of the caloric, impart- 
ing heat to the rays, is aosorbed by the air, and 
by the various other bodies with which the ran 
come in contact. 

387. Can heat be reflected in any great 

degree of intensity ? 

Yes; to such a d^ree that inflammable 
matters mav be ignited by it. If a cannon ball 
be made red hot, and then be placed in an iroQ 
stand between two bright reflectors, inflamma' 
ble materials, placed m a proper position to 
catch the reflected rays, wul ignite from the 
heat. 

]]There is a curious and an exceptional fiKt 
with reference to reflected heat, for which ve 
confess that we are unable to give " The Reason 
Why" It is found that snow, which lies near 
the trunks of trees or the base of upright stones, 
melts before that which is at aaistancefrom 
them, though the sun mt^ shine equally upon 
both. If a blackened card is placed upon ic« or 
snow under the sun's rays, the frozen bodj 
underneath it will be thawed before that wbicn 
surrounds it. But if we reflect the sun's rajs 
from a metal surface, the result is directly am- 
traru—the exposed snow is the first to melt, 
leaving the card standing as upon a pyrainid 
Snow melts under heat which is reflected from 
the trees or stones while it withstands the 
effect of the direct solar rays. In passing 
through a cemetery this winter (1857), when the 
snow was deep, we were struck with the cir- 
cumstance that the snow in firont of the head- 
stones facini; the sun was completely dissolved, 
and, in nearly every instance, the space on 
which the snow had melted assumed a coffin- 
like shape. This forced itself so much upon our 
attention that we remained some tune to 
endeavour to analyse the phenomena; and it 
was not until we remember^ the curious effect 
of reflected heat that we could account for it. 
It is obvious that the rays fUling firom the 
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upper port of the head-stone on to the foot of 
the grave would be less powerful than those 
that radiated from the centre of the stone to the 
centre of the ffrave. Hence it was that the heat 
dissolved at the foot of the Krave only a narrow 
piece of snow, which widened towards the 
centre, and narrowed a^ln as it approached the 
foot of the head stone, where the lines of radia- 
tion would naturally decrease. Such a phe- 
nomena would prove sufficient to raise super- 
stition in untutored minds.] 

388. Are good rejlectors of heat also 
good absorbers ? 

No ; for reflectors at once send back the heat 
which they receive, while absorbers retain it. 
It is obvious, therefore, that reflectors cannot 
be good absorbers, 

389. Sow do fire-screens contribute to 
keep rooms cool? 

Because the reflector turns away from the 
persons in the room rays of heat which would 
otherwise make the warmth excessive. 

390. W^ are white and light articles of 
clothing cool ? 

Because they reflect the rays of heat. 

[White, as a colour , is also a bad absorber and 
condwtorJ] 

391. Whg is the air often found exces- 
sively/ hot in chalk districts ? 

Because the soil rejleots upon the objects near 
to it the heat of the solar ray's. 

392. Mow does the heat of the sun*s 
ray's ultimately become diffused ? 

It is first absorbed by the earth. Generally 
speaking, the earth absorbs heat by <^, and 
radiates it by n^ht. In this way an equilibrium 
of temperature is maintaiued, which we should 
not otherwise have the advantage of. 

393. Does not the air derive its heat 

directly from the sun's rags ? 

Only partially. It is estimated that the air 
absorbs only one-third of the caloric of the sun's 
ray's— that is to say, that a ray of solar heat, 
entering our atmosphere at its most attentuated 
limit (a height supposed to be B,bou.tfifty-mtles) , 
would, in passing through the atmosphere to 
the earth, part with only one 'third of its 
calorific element. 

3941 What becomes of the remaining two- 
thirds of the solar heat ? 

They are absorbed chiefly by the eaHh^ the 
Rieat medium of calorific absorption ; but some 
portions are taken up by Hlvtng things, both 
animal aid vegetable. Wnen the rays of h^at 
strike upon the earth's surface, they are passed 
nom particle to narticle into the interior of the 
earth's crust. Other portions are distributed 
through the air and water by convection, and J a 
third portion is thrown back into space by 
radiation, 

395. Sow do we know that heat is ah* 



sorhed, and conducted into the internal 
earth ? 

It is found that there is a given depth beneath: 
the surface of the globe at which an equal tem^ 
perature prevails. The depth increases as we 
travel south or north from the equator, and 
corresponds with the shape of the earth's 
surface, sinking under the vaUeys, and irising' 
under the hills. 

396. Whg mag we not understand tha^ 
this internal heat of the earth arises, as has- 
been supposed bg mang phUosophers, from 
internal combustion ? 

Because recent investigations have thrown, 
considerable and satisfactory light upon the sub- 
ject. It has been ascertained that tne internal, 
temperature of the earth increases to a certain, 
depth, one degree in every fifty feet. But that 
below a certain depth the temperature begins to- 
decline, and continues to do so with ever^^-- 
increase of depth, 

397. I>o plants absorb heat I 

Yes. They both absorb and radiate heat 
under varying circumstances. The majestic- 
tree, the meek flower, the unpretending grass,, 
all perform a part in the grand alchemy of 
nature. 

[When we gaze upon a rose it is not its beauty 
alone that should impress us : every moment of 
that flower's life is devoted to the fulfllment of 
its part in the grand scheme of the universe. It . 
decomposes the rays of solar light, and sends* 
the pink rays only to our eyes. It absorbs or 
radiates heat, according to the temperature ofr 
the serial mantle that wraps alike the flower 
and the man. It distils thie gaseous vapours^ 
and restores to man the vital air on which he* 
lives. It takes into its own substance, and in- 
corporates with its own frame, the carbon and 
the hydrogen of which man has no immediate, 
need. It drinks the dew-drop or the rain-drop ' 
and gives forth its sweet odour as a thanks- 
giving. And when it dies, it preaches eloquently . 
to beauty, pointing to the end that is to come! J ' 
— From a highly iwterestmg and instructive 
toork" ^he Reason /rhy,** just published, price 
2s. fid., 352 pages. 



398. MUTTON, AND ALL ITS USES'. 
—TO CHOOSE MUTTON.— There b 
great diversity of opinion as to which breed 
of sheep produces the finest and best 
flavoured meat. The south down is* 
generaUy considered to be the best, but I 
have heard great difference of opinion ; some 
say the Scotch Cbevoit is more full' 
flavoured, and closer in the grain; then you 
will have another class of epicures tell yoa« 
that nothing equals the Welsh mutton for 
richness of flavour. In my opinion, if you 
can get either of them, you may be well 
contented. I know it is useless to say that 
mutton is considered best when it is five' 
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jears old ; for it is almost an impossibility 
to find snch a thing now-a-da^'s ; if it can 
be got three year old, I think it cannot be 
bettered much. Mutton to roaflt, and, in 
fact, however yon may wish to cook it, 
should always be allowed to hang as long 
as it will without spoiHng. Young mutton 
will, if squeezed with the fingers^ fe«l tender, 
if old it will remain wrinkled ; the fat will 
also be clammy and fibrous ; in ram mutton 
the grain is dose and of a deep red, and 
the fat spongy ; in ewe mutton, the flesh is 
paler than in the wether, and has a closer 
grain. Short-shanked mutton is reckoned 
the best. The best mutton to boil is the 
hfllf-bred Southdown and Leicester, the fat 
being of a lighter cdour than the other 
breeds. 

399. TIME REQUIRED FOR COOK- 
NG. ^- Hf utton should be roasted ten 
minutes to the pound, and boiled a quarter 
of an hour. 

400. HAUNCH OP MUTTON (PLAIN). 
^>With plain roast or boUed joints of 
mutton, you should obeerYe simplicity 
and cleanliness in cooking them. The 
haunch of mutton should hang as long as it 
win keep good; then cut off the shank and 
trim the &ip, or under part, put it down to 
a brisk fire, keeping it near tiie fire for the 
first ten minutes, and then at amoderate dis- 
tance until done; before taking up, dredge it 
with a little flour and put it closer to the 
fire to froth it up ; then dish; pour a pint 
of boiling water over the meat, to which 
add a little colouring and catsup. 

401. ANOTHER WAY.— Take a haunch 
of mutton well hung, trim it properly, tie 
it in a cloth, and boil one hour ; then take it 
up and roast one hour and a quarter. When 
nearly the time to disli, baste it with a little 
butter in the ladle, dredge it with fioui and 
salt, put it near the fire and turn quickly, to 
fh)th it, then dish and serve with a rich 
gravy (see Mock Venison 4f)2), (This is a 
very favourite dish at one of the clubs in 
the West-end of London). 

402. MOCK VENISON.-- Cut a hind 
quarter of fot mutton like a haunch of 
venison ; get your butcher to let it lie in 
some sheep's blood five or six hours ; then 
let it hang in cold weather for a month, or 
aa long as it will keep good ; then rub it over 
with some fresh buttisr, and strew over it 



a mixture of salt and flour, butter a sheet 
of paper, and lay over it, and anotheor over 
that, or some paste, and tie it round ; if it is 
large it will Inke two hours and a half to 
roast. Before it is taken up, take off ihe 
paper or paste and baste it wett with, butter ; 
flour it, and let it turn quickly so as to put 
a nice froth on it ; serve it with good znade 
gravy thus ; 1 pint of stock gravy, 1 gill of 
port wine, a little pepper and salt, some 
catsup, a little thickening, and a spoonflil of 
currant jelly — ^there should also be cdrrant 
jeUy on the table. 

403. TO HASH I^^JTTOI^ VENISOX 
FASHION (WITHOUT ONIONS).— Take 
three pints of stock gravy, put it into a 
saucepan, and let it boil ; then add a gill of 
port wine, some cayenne pepper and salt, 
some flour to thicken, and a little bit ci 
butter. Put your meat cut into slicea in, 
and let it simmer four or five minutes. Do 
not let it boil or the meat will become hard ; 
make a nice puff paste (see 201), roll it out, 
then cut it into diamonds and fry them in 
boiling fat (see 198) ; then dish the hash, 
placing the sippits of puff paste round the 
dish. Currant jelly on table. 

404. TO HASH MUTTON IN THE 
COMMON HOMELY WAY.— Take three 
pints of stock g^vy, a large onion cut into 
rings, some pepper and salt^ let them boil 
until the onion is done ; then add a little 
thickening, or, if there is any cold melted 
butter left from the day before, it will do as 
well ; put in your meat, and let it simmer 
for ten minutes. Toast a round of bread 
cut into diamonds, and place it round the 
dish ; then pour the hash into the dish, and 
serve with mealey potatoes. CTo eooJk, see 
203;. 

406. SADDLE OF MUTTON.— 2V> cook 
plain, (see 287;. — Take off the akin near 
the tail without taking it quite off or break- 
ing it ; take some lean ham, green onions, 
parsley, thyme, and sweet herbs, all chop- 
ped together, with some allspice, pepper, and 
salt, strew it over the mutton where the 
skin is taken off; put the skin over it neatly 
and tie over it some buttered paper; roast it; 
when it is nearly done, take off the paper, 
strew over it some grated bread crumbs, and 
when it is nicely browned take it up, serve 
with some rich gravy (see Mook Veniaom, 
and to carve a saddle, see 208 ; to hash^ see 
I 408, 434>. 
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406. THE LEG OP MUTTON may be 
cooked the same as the haunch, 400, or 

407. BOILED LEG OF MUTTON 
(PLAIN). — ^Boil a leg of mutton, allow- 
ing a quarter of an hour to each pound, 
putting it in cold water ; and when done, 
serve with caper sauce, made thus : — 

408. CAPER SAUCE.— Take a little 
butter (see 208), to which add two table- 
spoonsful of the best French capers, a little 
of the vinegar they are pickled in ; if possi- 
ble, every caper shoidd be cut in two. 
Serve in a boat. The proper vegetables 
for this joint are turnips, either mashed 
or plain, and carrots. When spinach is in 
season, it is very good with it. 

409. THE LEG BOILED WITH 
CAULIFLOWERS AND SPINACH.— 
Take a leg of mutton and boil it in a cloth ; 
liave three or four cauliflowers boiled in 
milk and water ; pull them into sprigs, and 
stew them in butter, pepper, salt, and a 
little milk. Stew some spinach in a 
saucepan ; put to the spinach a quarter of 
a pint of gravy, out of the mutton sauce- 
pan, a piece of butter and flour ; when it is 
done put the mutton in the middle of the 
dish, the spinach round it, and the cauli- 
flowers over alL The butter the cauliflower 
was boiled in must be poured over it, and 
it must be melted like a fine smooth cream. 

410. A LEG OP MUTTON STUFFED 
WITH OYSTERS.— Make a forcemeat of 
beef suet, chopped small, two e^s boiled 
bard, a tablespoonful of anchovy sauce, a 
small onion, thyme, and a dozen oysters, 
cut very small, some grated nutmegs, 
pepper, salt, and crumbs of bread, and one 
^gg beaten, all mixed up together; stufi* 
tbe mutton under the skin, in the thickest 
part under the flap and at the knuckle; 
serve with a sauce made thus : stew a dozen 
oysters ; add a little port wine, some an- 
p^o^'y sauce, and a little thickening ; pour 
jt over the mutton. Having been prepared 
m this way, it may either be roast or boiled, 
whichever you prefer. 

411. MUTTON CUTLETS.— Let a leg 
of mutton hang as long as it will keep, cut 
*be coUops from it the cross way, season 
With pepper and salt, cut two or three 
cbalots and a little parsley very small, and 
strew them over; then flour the collopa, 
pit them into a atew-pan, with a little 
Dotter ; they will be done in a quarter of an 



hour or twenty minutes ; put to them half 
a pint of stock gravy, a little cayenne, some 
catsup, more flour if the sauce is not thick 
enough, let it simmer a few minutes, gar- 
nish with pickles out into squares. 

412. ROAST SHOULDER OP MUT- 
TON AND ONION SAUCE.— This is a 
very favourite dish in humble life. Take 
a shoulder of mutton, not too fat, and roast 
it, allowing ten minutes to the pound; 
when it is done, serve with onion sauce 
(see 200) in a tureen. Some people smother 
it with this sauce ; but, I think, the best 
plan is as I have directed, for some people 
have an aversion to onions, and by my plan 
they are not compelled to eat them or taste 
their flavour. The shoulder of mutton may 
be cooked in all other ways the same as the 
haunch. 

413. BOILED SHOULDER, WITH 
RICE. — Take a shoulder of mutton, and 
half boil it, put in a stew-pan with two 
quarts of the liquor that it was boiled in, 
a quarter of a pound of rice, two table- 
spoonsful of mushroom catsup, with a little 
beaten mace ; let it stew until the rice is 
tender, then take up the mutton and keep 
it hot ; put to the rice a pint of milk, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, stir it well, 
and let it boil a few minutes; lay the 
mutton in the dish, and pour the rice 
over it. 

414. ROAST LOIN OP MUTTON 
PLAIN. — ^This jcmt is very seldom roasted, 
being the part from whence the boFt chops 
oome; but it maybe roasted plain (see 
Haunch, 400), or as 

415. OXFORD HARE.— Bone a lorn of 
mutton ; make a stuffing with bread crumbs, 
chopped parsley, and sweet herbs, grated 
lemon peel, nutmeg, pepper, salt, chopped 
suet, an egg, all mixed together ; put this 
where the bones come from ; skewer it up, 
and roast it two hours. Serve with a rich 
gravy (see Mock Venison). There should 
be currant jelfy on the tahle, 

416. HARRICO MUTTON.— Cut the 
neck or the loin into chops, fry them, flour 
them, put them into a stew-pan with three 
pints of stock gravy, a carrot and turnip 
sliced, an onion stuck with cloves, a little 
pepper and salt ; let them stew until quite 
tender ; they will take three hours, as ^^^^ 
should do gently. Take out the 

strain the sauce, put into it carrot 
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-jind celery already binled and cat into 
square)) ; Hmmer these a minute or two in 
-tha sauce, lay the mutton od the diih, poor 
the Bance over it. If it cannot be served 
immediately, pnt the mntton into the sauce 
to keep hot. 

417. MUTTON CHOP.— To coot a 
mutton chop well is a great art ; they ebonld 
not be cut too thin, aod should be done over 
a mce bnght coal Ore, the; will take from 
eight to ten minutes ; when the bt is 
truispaient and the lean leels hard, the 
chop IS done ; it should be served on a very 
hot plate, and with a nice mealy potato 
hot. In dressing a chop never stick a fork 

.into it. Tomato sauce is likewise served 

418. TOMATO SAUCE.— Take four ripe 
tomatsB, slice them, squeeze out the seeds 
-and water, and put them with salt, cayenne 
;pepper, pounded mace, and allspice, into a 
, stew-pan withoat any water, and let them 
simmer slowly in their own liquor till quite 
dissolved ; pass them thiuugh a fine hair 
^ive, beat them up with a bit of butter, and 
.serve over the chops. 

419. BREAST OF MUTTON may be 
.boiled plain and served the same as the 

leg (409), or it may be callared thus :— 

420. COLLARED BREAST OF MDT- 
TON.— Take the skin off and bone it, roll 
and tie it ronnd with tape, put a pint of 
-milk and two ouncos of butter into the drip- 
ping-pan, and baste it well while it is roast- 

.mg. Serve with a rich saoce (see Mock 
Tenieon, 402). Currant jelly to be on the 
table. 

421. NECK OF MUTTON.- The neck 
of mutton may be boiled plain, as the 1^, 

d a half 

with two large onions cut up an put in with 
it. Have some potatoes ready cooked, 
mash them and put into the saucepan with 
the meat. Mind and see that there is not 

.too much liquor in the saucepan, for it 
^onld not he too thin ; season to taste with 

.pepper and suit, then serve, laying the 
cutlets round the dish and the mashed 

. potatoes on them, with some whole potatoes 
m the middle. This ia best on a cold day. 
The neck may be roasted plain the same as 
the baunch, or baked over potatoes, but I 
' -'d not recommend an; one to hash it. 



for it does not make a good hash, and is far 
sweeter cold than an; other part of the 
sheep. The neck is tlie part from which 
Harico is made, the same as the Ixnn (w 
Ltnn, 414). 




J The Haunch, i 



F. Best eud o! the Xeck. 
O. Scrag. 
ff. Breast. 
/. Shonlder. 
J. Head. 

424. TO BROIL SHEEP'S KIDNEYS. 
— Take off tlic skin, split them op«D 
lengthways without dividing them, run n 
skewer through them to keep open, ami 
lay over a good brisk fire, with the ent 
sides towards it; turn three times, and I 
they will be done in ten minutes; sprinkle j 
over them a little pepper and salt, anJ 
serve; a rasher of fat bncon is eaten nitb I 
them sometimes. 

425. SHEEFS HE.VD.— The sheep's 
head is hardly worth cooking in any other 
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"way than as broth. To make broth, get a 
fine head, and scald the wool off the same 
as the calves head; then put it into a 
fiancepan with a gallon of water, and let it 
l>oil gently for three hours ; having put in 
-with tho head a carrot and turnip sliced, 
and an onion or two, the skam should be 
taken off five or six times, so as to get it 
perfectly fi*ee from grease; take out the 
head, cut the meat from the bones into 
squares, and put them into the saucepan 
again with the liquor, leaving the turnips, 
carrots, and onions in also; season with 
pepper and salt, add a little flour to thicken, 
and serve in basons, with some toast cut 
into squares in the bason, and a little 
chopped parsley, fresh. The scrag end of 
the neck, shank bones, or feet, will make 
broth as well as the head. 

426. THINGS IN SEASON IN 
MARCH.— Meat.— Beef, Mutton, Pork, 
and House-lamb. 

PoFLTBY AND Game. — Hares, Rabbits, 
Woodcocks, Snipes, Wild Fowl, Turkeys, 
Capons, Fidlets, Fowls, Chickens, Pigeons, 
and Larks. 

Fish. — Carp, Tench, Lampreys, Eels, 
Pike, Cod, Soles, Flounders, Plaice, Tur- 
bot. Skate, Smelts, Whitings, Lobsters, 
Crabs, Crayfish, Prawns, Oysters. Salmon 
coming in. 

Vegetables. — Cabbage, Savoys, Cole- 
wort, Sprouts, Brocoli, Sea-kale, Leeks, 
Onions, Beet, Endive, Sorrel, Celery, 
Spinach, Garlic, Potatoes, Turnips, Pars- 
nips, Shelots, Kidney-beans (forced). Let- 
tuces, Cresses, &c. 

t'BUiT. — ^Apples, Pears, Oranges, and 
Strawberries (forced). Maby Bodkin. 



427. AMERICAN PUDDING.— I send 
herewith a receipt of an American pudding, 
which, having tried, I can recommend as 
being exceedingly nice. Take two teaspoons- 
ful of flour, one teaspoonful of milk, one 
teaspoonful of moist sugar, one egg, two 
tablesspoonsful of butter, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda. Flavour with lemon peel, 
bake till just set in moderate oven. Serve 
with sweet sauce and wine, if prefered. A 
nice cheap pudding, costing about 9d. — J. 

S. C. 

rOur correspondent would have added to the 
value of this receipt, if he oi she had given the 
nccessazy directions for mirm^ the ingredients.] 



428. A NEW PASTIME.— For the sake 
of home enjoyments, it is desirable fh>m 
time to time to have something new. The 
best entertainments weary when oft-re* 
peated. It is also very important to blend 
with our amusements the sources of in- 
struction, and of elevated thought, provided 
that these can be secured without so far in- 
terfering with the entertainment as to 
make it partake more of the character of a 
study than of a pastime. In the new 
amusement which we are about to propose, 
we think the two elements of entertain- 
ment and instruction are so evenly com- 
bined, that the game will be found to be a 
very pleasant and profitable one. We pro* 
pose to call it 

"That Reminds Me," 

and give the following explanation of its 

rules. We will suppose there are eight 

persons seated round a table : — 

Mrs. A. names an object, such as a Piece of 
Goal, and says, " T?iat reminds me of the fire"— 
Mr. B. " Aiid the social cup of tea.'* 
Mrs. C. ** And of China whence it comes." 
Mr. D. "And of Canton where the war is.** 
Mrs. E. " And of the poor who have no fire." 
Mrs. F. " And of the workers in the mines.** 
Mrs. G. "Who often die by sad explosions.** 
Mrs. H. " Caused by the gas of coal.*' 
Mr. A. "Which Davy lamps would have 
prevented." 

[It has now come round to Mr. B., who, as 
Mr. A. commenced, has the option of starting a 
fresh subject, or continuing that of cx)al. He 
therefore uses the words " That reminds me," 
thus—] 

Mr. B. " That reminds me of Sir Humphrey 
Davey." 

Mrs. C. "Who took much pains to prevent 
explosions." 
Mrs. D. " By making lamps of wire gauze." 
Mrs. E. " Through which the flame will not 
ignite the gas." 
Mr. F. '• Gas lights our street." 
Mrs. G. " Infiates balloons." 
Mrs. H. " Is used for heat and cookery." 
Mr. A. "And all our towns look lit with stars." 
Mrs. B. " When from a distance viewed." 
Mrs. C. (w^ho has now the option of continu- 
ing the subject, or changing it, says). Iron — 
" That reminds me of the wonders wrought by 
coaL" 
Mrs. D. " And of steam.'* 
Mrs. B. " They form the trinity of progress." 
Mr. F. " They cleave the ocean," 
Mrs. H. "They defV the winds." 
Mr. A. " They're swifter than the hound." 
Mrs. B. "They're grand in peace, and terrible 
in war." 
Mr8.C. "War, that reminds «ic of Napoleon." 
Mr. D. "Who was by birth a Corsican.^* 
[Here may follow the chief events of Napo* 
leon's life.] 
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In thiB way every conceivable subject 
may be made the theme of an instmctive 
pnstime. Each person is required to say 
only one sentence, or to state only one fact. 
It will frequently happen that there will 
be opportunities for the livelier spirits of 
the company to offer a joke, sudi as might 
have been given respectin^s^ the habit of 
ladies gossiping over theur tea-cups, &c. An 
hour devoted to this exercise would, we are 
sure, be agreeably spent, and would serve 
very materially to quicken the faculties, 
and enlarge the information of all who took 
part in it. 

429. ANSWERS TO CHARADE, 
ENIGMA, &c.--At length we have re- 
ceived answers to Charade 27, and Enigma 
248. The former was first answered by " a 
wife," who has thereby won the wreath 
for wedded ladies. She signs her name 
« Willy," or « Nelly," we can scarcely de- 
cide which. The next answer received was 
from " a husband" (A. J.), and in commn- 
nicating his solution he assured us that he 
had not "the first" for a wife. Then came 
another, whom we will allow to speak for 
herself: — 

"I think the answer must be Shr&wsbury; 
though here I would premise that I belong to 
neither of the classes of husbands, wives, or 
lo^era, whom you have especially addressed. 
Shrews are what lovers must avoid choosing if 
wiey would escape matrimonial unhapplness. 
But should they have been so unfortunate as to 
nave chosen one, from Shakspeare they may 
learn how to tame her. At any rate they would 
be foohsh (nay, worse than that— only m Cha- 
rades we do not speak seriously) to hurry them- 
selves mto the mve in consequence ; for, who 
Knows but that Fate may have it in store for 
them to ^«ry their vnves instead of themsehyes. 
If the husbands can make up their minds to 
live^ and if it should be their fortune to bury 
their wives, it ma^ be they may visit that town 
whose name imphes that shrews have abounded 
there, at least in the churchyards. But hush 
such injurious insinuations; do not whisper 
that a shrew was ever found in SJirewOmry 
that eminent place tor cakes, beautiful situa-' 
!2°t,T^F**^® scenes, antiquity, and scholastic 
establishments.— J. D. P." 

And lastly, another from a lady, who gives 
us no hint as to her Hymenial condition ;— 

430. CHARADE 27. 

« Well Wilkinson, and what's the news ?" 
^,^^y /*®* exactly what I'd choose, 
My wife and Tom's will not excuse 

Our staying out last night :— 
My natience. they are downright shrews, 
^ of It, quite." 



I " Now Wm, to what I say, attend. 
You know I always am your Mend, 
What is it all these jamnga send ; 

But just a moment think f 
Because your earnings you will spend. 

As well as time, in dnnk. 

" Tour wife is a aood wife I know. 
And woiUd you JSury all your woe. 
You must on her more care bestow ; 

And then what should we see? 
No wife in Shrewsbury would show 

More quiet love than she. 
Kentish Town. Jaite P. 

The same lady favours us with the ansircr 
to Enigma 248 : — 

411. ENIGMA 248. 

In a Mother's boudoir a rich bound book 
By a maiden is open'd with smiling look; 
But now its page does a tear.drop stain. 
Its tender jmthos is fhiught with pain ; 

Its clasps are fastened, and smiles of mirth 
Again on her blooming brow find birth. 
As a youth appears, who this day has heen 
Appointed a page to the Island Queen. 

'' Adolphus dear, we must not forget 
Our lessons are all imfiuished yet : 
I wish. Oh ! I wish they were far away, 
I am just in the humour for sport to-day. 

" Indeed I dislike those hateftil books, 
With their cl&ssical names and musty looks; 
They tire my patience and rack my brain, 
Their mystical riches I never shall gain." 

The brother said, smiling, " Come, sister dear, 
Here is something that tells you to persevere; 
Do look at this ant, how unceasing she strains 
To enrich her store from yon heap of grains; 

She will bear them away, the one by one, 
Before all her toiling and work is done ; 
And she from her wearied efforts can rest, 
"With plenty enshrined in her little uest. 

So sister, mine, by no sudden leap 

Can we rest from our labour on learning's 

steep; 
Appliance unwearied, determinate will, 
With light of knowledge the mind must fill. 

" Away to our studies ; to-morrow shall we 
For once from the trammels of lessons be free; 
*Tis the Lord Mayor*s-day, and they now pre- 
pare 
A Page-ant surpassingly grand and fair. 
Kentish Town. Jajie P. 

432. SWALLOWS.— As a proof of the 
valuable services rendered by swallows, it i» 
estimated that one of these birds will destroy, 
at a low calculation, 900 insects per day; 
and when it is considered that some insects 
produce as many as nine generations m a 
summer, the state of the air but for 
these birds may be nadily conceived. 
One kind of insect alone might produce 
560,970,489,000,000,000 of its race in a 
single year. 
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433. THE COW-HERD. 

A young heifer was grazing on a green 
pasture land wbich lay close to a gimlen. 
The boy who was employed in tending the 
minimal happened to look up a cherry-tree, 
Avbose fruit hung in such nch and tempting 
clusters, that he longed to pluck and eat 
some of the glowing berries — so he left off 
v^'atching the cow, and clambered up the 
tree. 

Now, as soon as the beast was left to 
itself, it abandoned the soft green herbage, 
and broke into the garden, where it began 
browsing on the herbs and flowers, many of 
which it crushed beneath its feet. No 
sooner was this perceived by the boy than 
he sprang from the tree, and running into 
the garden, seized the heifer, and, in a fit 
of rage, began to abuse and treat it 
cruelly. 

His father, who had, from a little 
distance, observed all that had passed, now 
approached, and looking gravely at him, 
said : " Tell me, my son, whether is this 
chastisement more justly due unto thee or 
unto the beast, which cannot discern right 
from wrong? Wast thou less gfreedy in 
the indulgence of thine appetite than the 
creature whom it was thy duty to lead ? 
And how canst thou then dare to exercise 
60 pitiless a judgment, forgetting the while 
thine own responsibility, and thy sin ?" 

The boy huui^ down his head and 
blushed. 

434. THE ROBIN RED-BREAST. 

A robin redbreast came in the depth of 
winter to a cottage window, looking wist- 
fully as if it had a mind to come in. So the 
peasant opened the window, and admitted 
the trustful little being within his dwelling. 
There it picked up crumbs from off the floor, 
and soon became familiar with the children 
of the house, who grew very fond of it. But 
on the approach of spring, when the trees 
burst into leaf, the peasant opened his win- 
dow and let his little guest escape; so the 
robin flew into the neighbouring copse, and 
there sang his joyous songs. 

Summer soon past away, and on the re- 
turn of winter, the robin appeared again 
at the window, bringing his little mate 
with him. Then the peasant called to- 
gether his children, who rejoiced as they 
saw the two birds looking trustfully around ; 



And the children said, " The little birds look 
at us, as if they wished to say somathing 
to us !" The father answered, " If tb^ 
could speak, they would rarely say, ' Trust* 
fulness begets trust, and love ever awakens 
love !' " — Krummacher* 

435. THE CHILD AND THE LOOK- 
ING-GLASS 

The little hero of my tale, 

Brought up in a retVd vale. 

Was summoned from his native green 

To visit Mends he ne'er had seen. 

He viewed the various objects o*er. 

He had not once beheld before. 

A Looking^Glass beside him placed, 

His own resemblance straightway trac'd 

Witii pleasure he the figure sees, 

(For self is evei sure to please). 

And nature's fVailty was confe^ed 

Already in his childish breast. 

Before the glass he moulds his teoe— 

The shadow renders the gnmaoe : 

And when, with rage, he lifts his fist. 

He sees the wrathful form resist. 

At length, of empty threats grown tir'd, 

Hevenge his kinohng bosom fir'd : 

And, at the visionary foe, 

He fiercely aims an angry blow ! 

Soon his weak, wounded hands display 

The bleeding forfeit of the ftray : 

Trembling with agony and rage, 

Determin d still the war to wage — 

Again he strikes the shatter'd giaaa ; 

And then to grief his imssions nass. 

The watchful mother, who had been 

Gazing a moment on the scene, 

Thus kindljr spoke :— " Dry up your tears* 

And tranquiUise a mother's fears ! 

Now tell me— was it ^our grimace 

That rais'd the same ill-natur'dflEu^e?** 

'* Yes,*' said the child. " Now look i«ain— 

Behold hi>w passion's burst is vain* 

You smile— the smile returns: and see 

The same delight on both must be. 

The friendly hand to you he gives, 

For that which he from you receives. 

Nor does resentment warm his breast. 

Since you that feeling have suppress'd. 

This is a lesson, bear m mind, 

That should be known by all mankind 

For evil done, we must expect 

An ill-return, or cold n^leot : 

While goodness always finds a friend. 

And virtue will with virtue blend!*' 



436. Fs AND PEA SOUP.— Some lover 
of pea soup has perpetrated the following 
P-Qliarly alliterative stanza : — 

PEA SOUP. 

Of all the Fs in Johnson's Dictionary, 
Pe-tard, Pe-ruse Pe-ruke, Pe-titionary, 
Fe-cock, Pe-culiar, Pe-dant and Pe-naly 
Pe-remptory, Pe-nates, and Pe-tal, 
Pe-cuniary, Fe-riphery, and Pe-risn; 
Pe-rennial, Pe-treaoen1^ Pee-vish; 
The P I most approve of all the group. 
Is Pea, the son of Pod, and sire of Soup t 



lis 
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437. TRAPPING 

Method op CApnmiBo by Teipe, 
Smabxi, abs Nets, aix eibds or 

BlKDB, QCADBDFEDB, FiBH, 1»D 

VbEMIK, USUiLLT BO TiEEN. — At the 

Snt glance.' the reader may inquire, 
;rhikt i> the use of each infiarmatioa ? — a 
question far vhich we shall find n verj ready 



anglera, and youths who like adTentorei 
alter the few wild animals still spared b; 
the march of civilisation, will find ample in- 
struction to guide them in their favourite 
pursuits. To say notliing of the adrantaga 
offered to those who may set upon their 
tables good savoury dishes as the reward of 
their pastimes. Whether, therefore, vri 



^:S^^ 



answer. Th C mer C p d U, he 
tBOrk of r Jer ac upon ub eo nee 

in domestic hfe. Now our readers, whether 
in town or country, will find the ntili'y of 
tbisinfoimation, which we bavc been unable 
to obtain irom any existing work. The 
housewife finds the incursions of rata and 
mica annoying : jA« will here find a remedy. 
The gardener finds bia shrubs cropped, and 
valuable young trees barked by mice, rabbits, 
and hares : here he will find a remedy. 
The sportsman Ends his prese es 'mpo e 
tisbed by the ravages of stoats nease a jays 




of rural re- 
will be 
be of permanent value. 
438. Habeb. — A facetious writer nfwn ' 
cookery, when giving directions forcooking 
a hare, commenced thusi— " TirBt caicli 
your hare." We sliall now give direction! 
by which hares, wherever they freqnent, 
may be caaght, and when they are caogbt, 
those who want to cook them, as they shoDlA 
be cooked, will only have to refer to 23B, 
299 300 and 301 uid they will be 'nfonned 
of var oua ways hy which tbe hares lliei 




'^- jl"l_1? 



foiea, Ac ; and here he will find hisreu.edy. I have caught may be satisfactorily prepared 
The fiumer finds his hams over.nm, andhia for the table. 

cn>p6 destroyed by feathered and furred 439. Hares are canght by steel tiaps 
enemies : and here A^ also finds his remedy. (Fig. 7.), by wire snares (Fig. 1.), and also 
WUle naturalists, blrd-tanciers, sportsmen, I by uets. The traps mostly used are dl^ 
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snares or steel traps. In order to trap them 
successfully it is requisite to know some> 
thing of their haV its. Hares feed in the 
evenings, and sleep in their " form" or 




Fig. 8. 

SNASS FOB A BABBIT, 8BT MITH A SFBINGLE. 

" seats'* durinjif the day. They are very 
active and playful during moonlight uights; 
Their running consists of a succession of 
leaps; and as they are very swift and 
strong, considerable strength is required in 
the traps that are to hold them. The 
pregnancy of the doe lasts a month ; and 
she generally produces a litter of three or 
four in numb^, and she litters about four 
times in a year. The young ones leave the 




Fig. 4. 

BPABBOW NET, POB TAKING 8FABB0WS, AND 
KANT OTHEB KINDS OF BIBDS AFTEB SUN- 
BET. 

old ones alter about twenty days, when 
they form seats, and seldom go away from 
the place where they were brought forth. 
A bare lives about eight years. 



440. It is said that old hares that have 
long been attached to a place will drive 
away new comers. After a rainy night. 




Fig. 5. 

HOESE-HAIB LOOF-TEAFS, FOB TAKING SMALI. 
BIEDS OF ALL KINDS, AND FBESEBVING THEM 
UNINJUBED. 

hares leave cover on account of the wet; 
they generally, under such circumstances, 
run the high-ways or stony lanes. When 
the ground is dry, and the wind cold, hares 
then like the paths that are covered with 
leaves. In looking for a hare, much de- 




Fig. 6. 

BABBIT CAUGHT BY THE SNABE AND 8FBINGLE, 

pends upon the season : if it be spring, she 
will be found upon the fallows, or green 
com ; during the autumn she will frequent 
the stubbles and turnips ; and in [winter. 
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ahs will not naFreqneDtly alt a«ir bonsea, 
in bnimbles, or bashes of thorns. 

441. From tbe frcqaentj with irhich 
the bare goes over tbe name groand, slie 
^tablithes, both in cover and out of ib, 
what is termed a "ran" — a bentcn track, 
over which she is almost sore to pas9 
within a short space of time. The run is 
distingniahed bj tbe leaves and grass being 
pressed down, by small brambLea being 
turned aside, Bad in fallow gronnda hv a 
amoothness that is imparted to the surface, 
and sometimes by tbe track of feet. It is 
in these rans that Che traps should be set. 

412. T&e Steel Trap is conatrneted 
the same as the "gin" oaed for m'.a, but 
is somewhat atronger in the spring. These 
steel traps, of various sizes and degrees of 
strength, are sold by most ironmonf^ers, 
and by dealers in agrtcultnral implements. 
Tbe steel trap is simply bnricd in tbe run, 
and leaves, grass, or earth strewed over its 



string, otherwise the hare will carry awa; 
the trap. 

443, Wire SHom are also Tcty effec- 
tive traps (Fig. 1.). They are made of 
fine copper wires, and being iueipen^ve, i 
number of them may be set where hares 
abound. For ) area, three wire* are re- 
quired ; for one wire, to be of adequate 
strength, would be so stiff that it wonid 
not act. The wires are made to form a 
comiDOn ronaing loop, josb aach as se 
form with string; only the wires are so 
arranged that they all unite to form tk 
one loop. Xo ingeoione person could fell 
to form the loop, after a few minntce hand- 
ling; of the wire. It ia ao simple tbetjt 
wiU snggest itself. Well, the loop made, it 
ia set across a ran. so that tke top of tbe 
loop stands, say abont sii inches from the 
ground ; and in order to keep it in it< 
proper position a peg of wood isdrlpeain tbe 
ground a little way from tbe rOD, and in 




Ke.T. 

aut&ce, so as to give no appearance of an 
nonsnel cluiracter. It is uunecessary to 
bait the trap. Bat there is a method o( 
attracting the hare to the spot, which only 
r^nlar haro-catchers would be likely to re- 
sort to, and by them it has been found 
very effectual. It is to save, when you 
open a hare, the urinary bladder, and to 
keep it (no matter how long) until you in- 
tend to trap another. Then squeeze out a 
few dropa of tbe arine over the place where 
the trap is aet, and trail the bladder along 
the groond, leading to the trap — that ia. 
tie it to a string, and drag it along, so oi 
to leave the scent upon the run. If there 
is a hare alive near the spot, it is anro to 
be caught by these mmns. Precantiou 
•bnnld ho taken to tie the trap to a bough, 
'he gnmnd, bj a piece of strong 



the top of the peg there is a slit, whieb 
serves to cat«h the ends of the wires and 
hold them in powljcm. The wires must be 
tied firmly at the end to a string, whicb 
may lie On the groond ; the end of He 
string should be t^ed to a boagh, snfficientl; 
high from the ground to yield ■ little when 
it is pulled. This yielding of the bongb 
prevents the hare from snapping tbe 
string, which it would otherwise do in il^ 
endeavours to escape. 

4i4. Neltiny Earei ia effected iu the 
same way as the netting of rabbits, the 
nets being placed across the rana, inat<»i 
of befors the holes. Bat it is very aeldon 
resorted to, aa it ii less pmcticablB than tbe 
other methods. 

445. Rabbith are trapped in tbe saon 
way aa haies, but the traps are not required 
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to be of the same strength. Theyare also 
taken by some other methods not applicable 
to the catching of hares. Rabbits are well 
known to borrow in the earth, and also to 
keep mnch closer at home than hares. 

446. The ItahbU Snare is made and set the 
same as for a hare, only two wires are used 
instead of three. But there is an ingenious 
method of taking rahbits by single wires, 
and what is called a " springle." A strong 
and springy stick is stuck deep into the 
ground, in an upright direction ; its 
smaller end is then bent over, and also 
barled in the ground sufficiently to keep it 
down. To this end a wire is tied by a 
short string, and when the rabbit is caught 
his first jump pulls the end of the springle 
out of the ground, and it then lifts the 
rabbit completely from terra firma, thereby 
depriving him of all power of escape. 

447. The Steel Trap is set for rabbits the 
same as for hares, and the bladder of a pre- 
vious rabbit is made precisely the same use 
of, and with equal effect. 

44)8. Mahhits are Netted with the aid of 
ferrets. A ferret being put into a hole, 
a square net — about a yard square — is 
simply thrown over the mouth of the hole 
or holes; the rabbit runs out with a jump, 
and is instantly entangled in the net, so 
that escape is impossible. This mode of 
netting is far easier and more expeditious 
than the loop'netUng, in which the net is 
inade as a bag, drawn together by a run- 
ning string, for this method gives con- 
siderable trouble to get the rabbit out, 
whereas it is perfectly easy to take him 
from the square net. 

. 449. The form of trap called the " tipe " 
18 only applicable to large warrens, or to 
places where rabbits so abound as to make 
it a point of importance to reduce their 
numbers. A large pit is dug in the ground, 
and over this is a false surface, just like the 
ground, so evenly balanced by a hinge that 
the weight of a rabbit will turn it com- 
pletely over. The trap being thus pre- 
pared, the door is kept fixed for a night .or 
two to give the rabbits confidence. Then 
jt IS set free, and in this way large num- 
bers of rabbits may be taken in a sinele 
night. ' ^ 

450. BmDs. — There are various me- 
thods of trapping birds; and the species of 
birds, with the means of trapping them, are 



so numerous, that we will first point out a 
few systems of trapping and snaring which 
apply to a great variety of birds, and after- 
wards will describe, under the names of 
particular birds, the modes adopted spe- 
cially for them. 

451. The Dowir-PAiiL (Fig. 2) is an 
efifective trap for taking Field-fares, Thrashes, 
Redwings, Blackbirds, Larks, Sparrows, 
Starlings, and all birds that congregate upon 
the ground. It is most effective when snow 
lies upon the ground, for then the birds 
being hui^y are less shy in the pursuit of 
food. The trap consists of an iron or 
wooden hoop (iron ones are to be preferred), 
covered with a net with meshes of about 
one inch. The lighter the net the better. 
The hoop is put to stand at an angle, as in 
the engraving, and is propped up by a piece 
of stick about two feet in length. At the 
bottom of the net, and lying upon that part 
of the hoop which rests upon the g^und, is 
placed a heavy stone, in such a way, that 
directly the stick is withdrawn, the net 
will diop down rapidly upon the birds. 
A long string is tied to the stick, 
and is held by a person who keeps 
as far away from the trap as is compatible 
with his being able to see when birds are 
under it. It is best not to drop the trap 
when a single bird enters, as it will serve 
as a decoy, and a little patience will be re- 
warded by the capture of a nxunber of birds, 
instead of one. The hoop should be about 
three or four feet in diameter. 

452. To Bait the Down-fall, the snow 
should be scraped away, not only immediately 
underneath the trap, but for some distance 
around it, and food should be strewed 
under the net, and a little also on the out- 
side, to atti-act the birds. The kind of bait 
to be employed depends upon the descrip- 
tion of birds you desire to catch. Meld' 
fares feed upon hips, haws, the fruit of the 

whitethorn, and the wild rose, and various 
kinds of worms, snails, and insects. They 
are fond of black-beetles, cock-roaches, &C., 
which, being caught in our houses, may be 
used to bait the traps, after being scalded 
in boiling water to kill them. 

Thrushes, Hedwings, and Blackbirds are 
attracted by the same bait as Fieldfares. 
Starlings are fond of the same bait as the 
previous birds, but exhibit a strong likin^* 
for eggs ; they are also remarkably foD'^ 
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cherries, and will eat varioiu kinds of gnun. 
Larka generally (there are several kinds of 
them) are attracted hy the seed g^rasses, 
and by small insects. There is a system of 
** twirling " for larks, which, thongh it does 
not strictly pertain to trapping, we shall 
explain hereafter. 

453. The down-fall is an'excellent method 
of captnring birds required for the cage, as 
it does them no injury. It may, moreoTcr, 
be nsed at any time of the year, though with 
less effect than in the winter, as ^ as con- 
cerns the number of birds captured. But 
any one knowing the harbour of a thrush 
or a blackbird, which has been heard to give 
forth superior notes, maybe sure of captur- 
ing it with the aid of the down-fall, and the 
exercise of a little patience. 

454. Birdg of various kinds are also cap- 
tured by horse-hair loops (Fig. 5). The 
best method is to tie a lai^ numb^ of 
loops upon a long string, the longer the 
better, and to lay this string in a series of 
rings mnding outward from the centre, so 
that the g^und will be completely covered 
with them. The trap, with the loops pro- 
perly opened, should be laid on a spot re- 
sorted to by birds. When a bird gets its 
feet into a loop, it is almost certain to draw 
the loop tightly around its legs, and thus be 
caught. 

455. Another method of ticking birds is 
by what is called " bat-fowling," and also 
by " hitsh-heating" (Fig. 4). A large net, 
with a fine mesh, is mounted upon two long 
poles, which are carried either by one or 
two persons. This system of trapping is 
pursued in the night-time, some two or 
three hours after the birds have gone to 
roost. -A party walk before the net beating 
the bushes, the ivy, the thatches of bams, 
&c., &c. Some walk behind the net carry- 
ing a dim light, in a btdVs-eye lantern (a 
glass lantern diffuses the light too much). 
The birds, being disturbed by the beating 
of the bushes, fly out, and naturally take 
towards the light ; in doing this, they fly 
against the net, which those who are carry- 
ing it quickly double over, and the bird is 
captured. Great numbers of birds may be 
taken in this way in a very short time. 

456. Woodcocks, Partridges, and all 
other land birds are said to be easily taken 
by what is called " Low-belling** but which 

' -"e never seen tried. In this system 



a strong light is employed, and two parties 
carry nets, one on either side of the person 
who l;ean the light. The light-bearer 
rings a large bell, and keeps on ringing it 
with a regular and unceanng jingle. The 
alarm of the birds^ by the light and the 
bell, is said to be so great, that while some 
fly against the nets, othen drop upon their 
backs on the ground, and will not move. 
But the moment the bell stops ringing, 
they will spring up and fly away. 







Kg. 7. 

STBBL TRJLF USBD TOB P0XB8, BOOS, CATS, 
HASBS, BABBITS, STOATS, HAWKS, CB0W8, 
JTATS, &C.,ftC 

457. Foxes. — These animals are, un- 
doubtedly, the greatest pests to the Britisli 
farmer, because the depredations they com- 
mit are unattended by any collateral ad- 
vantf^. The farmer whose ground is 
stocked by hares, rabbits, and birds, has the 
opportunity of letting the shooting there- 
of, thereby obtaining some compensation ; 
but with foxes he has no such an advantage. 
Foxes are taken in steel traps. C^- '*) 
These traps are made of various sizes, and 
degrees of strength, and that used for the 
fox is the trap which is usually called a 
"dog-trap." The fox is an exceedingly 
wary animal, and great ingenuity is required 
to trap him. The plan which we are about 
to give has been long practised with great 
success by our informant, who has tried all 
other methods, and found this one to be 
unquestionably the best. Procure from a 
butcher the small entrails of a sheep, or ot' 
a pig, and bury them under ground for a 
fortnight, until they become putrid. Then 
dig them up, and cut off a few short pieces, 
but reserve one long piece. Dig a pit in 
the earth at the spot where you expect to 
entrap the fox, and at the bottom of this 
pit drive down a piece of strong stick, and 
around this stick wind the long piece oj 
entrails, covering it up with earth, and 
leaving only one end of the entrail showing 
out of the ground. The best place for this 
system of trapping is in a fallow field. 
1 Around this pUe with the entrails wrapped 
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on it, aet three steel Irapi, and bar; them 
in the groand. ao that the handle or spring 
of eacli trap touchea near to tbo pile driven 
in the gronnd. Let them he placed nt 
equal diatancea from each other, aronnd thia 
pile. Each trap inaat be atrapped down in 
a msiineT that U certain to hold the foi 
when he ia caught. The traps, of coorae, 
are to be set, bat withoat anj bait upon 
them. The bait being that which is placed 
in the centre of the three. Take the bits 
of entrailB that have been cat ofT, and stick 
them into the ground, leaving one end of 
ench slightlj ahowing. These will allure 
the foi to the centre piece, aiid give him 
confidence. When the trapa ere all aet and 
covered, take a bough or a broom, and de- 
face all the tracfca of feet, &c., over the 
traps, and for a apace of ten i'eet ail round. 
This bait irill attract the foi from a Ion? 
Uistiuice, and the plan never faila to cat<£ 
him. The following nrtjficinl baits are 
sometimes naed. 1. Sheep's liver &ied in 
the tinctare of ossafmtidit. 2. Oil of am- 
ber, oil of aoniseed, and oil of rhodium. 3. 
Oil of ammonia, oil of eassowar;, oil of rho- 
diam, and oil of anniseed in vnrioua propor- 
tioni. Oar informant has tried all these, 
but none of them are to be compared with 
the plan we have given. Bj Chat method, 
lie has canght a Inrgo number of foies. 

468. Cbaw FiBH.— In the aummer time 
these small shell-fish, which by many are 
liighl; eateemed for the table, and which 
fnrniah an elegant garnish placed around 
dishes of tnrhot, salmon, or cod, may he 
canght in large nnmhers in brooks and 
canals. A small band-net (Fig. 7) mounted 
upon a hoop, and tied ti a short stick, ia all 
that is required for taking them. Into the 
middle of the net ahould be tied a piece of 
putrid sheep's liver, or other meat in 
putrid state. Fresh meat will do, but 
does not attract them so well. Drop t 
net into the water, let it sink to the bottom 
a.nd rest there a few miontea, then drav 
up mther quickly. 

459. Field and Gasdes MrcB.^These 
little animals commit serious dBpredation; 
by taming up seed, deatroying young trees, 
and borhiog various shrubs and plants. 
They have been known to eat throngh the 
roots of Sve-year old oaks and chesnuts, and 
to bark hollies which were five or six feet 
litgb. In the Forest of Dean, iu three 



ha, 28,071 mice were captured in 1,693 

of land. The above is a simple and 
effective trap for them. It conaats of a 
common brii^, with two bita of wood stuck 
into the ground. A bit of sewing thread is 
tied to each stick, and a loop is formed in 
the thread in the centre, into which a bean 
is put. To form tliia loop it is only necessary 
to take the two ends of the string and cross 
them, in the manner yon would do if yon 
were about to tie a common knot, then draw 
the ends, and the loop so formed will be- 




come amallcr ; insert the been, and draw the 
thread tight, until it sinks a little into 
the bean, which may be aided by making a 
slight indentation with your thumb-niul. 
Let the hean come halfway between the two 
slicks, and letthe brick rest upon the string, 
which ahould be tied tightly. When the 
moose nibbles at the bean it will gnaw the 
thread, and down will fall the brick and kill 
the moose at once. 

[The subject orDnmestic Rata Slid Mice la of 
so much importance thsCwa defer it until we 
have obtained infonn&tion upon oil the beat 
methods,] 

460. MoLKa,— Upon the relative de- 
structiveness or usefulness of moles there 
have been many disoossions, and Tery op. 



posite opinions entertained. It seems to 
be generally agrenl at Last that unless their 
numbers were kept down, they woold soon 
overran the country, and do incalcnlahle 
misclilef. Hence, innearlyeverypart,wef~'' 
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men who sabsist by mole-catching, obtain- 
ing remuneration irom fanners according 
to the namber of moles they succeed in 
trapping. The traps employed are wooden 
traps, and as are figured in Figs. 9 and 10. 
Take a piece of wood about four inches 
long, two inches wide, and about half an 
inch thick. In one side of this wood insert 
two half circles of wood a, a. Fig. 9. Bore 
a hole through the centre, and one at 
each end. Make two loops of wire, 
by simply bending the wire and pushing it 
through the holes at each end, so as to 
leave the ends standing up a little way 
out of the holes, above the surface of the 
wood, wheie they are to be tied to a string. 
In the fialf circles of wood small grooves 




Fig. 10. 

HOLE TSAP SET. 

have to be cut, and the wire loops are to be 
opened so that the wures may lie in these 
grooves, and are to be plastered over with 
mould. When the trap has been made, pro- 
ceed to set it in the follswing manner. 
Take a tough green stick to act as a " sprin- 
gle," and tie a piece of strong cord to the end 
of it. Pass the other end of this cord 
through the hole in the middle of the trap, 
and tie a knot in it. This bole must be 
large enough to let the knot pass through 
easily. A little wedge of wood (Fig 10 b) is 
then pushed up between the knot and the 
wood underneath, so as to keep the knot 
from slipping through, and two pieces of 
wood are to be passed across the trap, as in 
Fig. 10, to keep it down upon the ground. 
The springle, Fig. 10, being fixed in the 
ground, is now driven down and tied to the 
string to which the wires are attached. 
The trap is to be set in the run of the 
moles, which is to be ascertained by pushing 
a piece of stick in the ground, when the 
places where they have burrowed will be 
found by the stick sinking in easily. When 
the mole attempts to pass through its run, 
it must go through one of the half-circles 
of the trap, and in doing so it moves the 



wedge which holds the knot of the string 
tied to the springle. This being done, the 
springle fiies up, draws the wire loops tight, 
and the mole and trap are together hung 
high in the air. 

461. There are various other eyatems of 
trapping, netting, &c., which we shall here- 
after explain. In fact, we intend to give 
every one of the methods known, except 
those that require a very large outlay, such 
as fishing and bird-catching upon a very 
large scale for the markets. We shall eon* 
fine ourselves principally to those inventi<Mis 
which are of domestic and agricultural 
importance. But upon the subject of 
trapping generally let us now say, that it 
becomes the duty of every person having 
occasion to take the life of an animal, how- 
ever low it may be in the scale of existence, 
to cause it as little pain as possible. We 
are not of those who think it wrong to take 
life, because we know that God has given 
to man " dominion over all the beasts of the 
field," and that death is the order of cm- 
tion. Since all these animals most die, as 
they prey one upon another — the spider 
upon the fly, the sparrow upon the spider, 
and the hawk upon the sparrow — ^and to 
on throughout a long chain of creatioa, it 
may be in the power of man to destroy 
them with less piun than they would hare 
to sufier ill other modes of death; and 
this we hold to be man's duty. But, with 
regard to many of these animals, if man 
were to neglect to keep their numbers 
down, he would soon be overran, and at 
last his very subsistence would be endan- 
gered. It is as much the duty of man to 
keep down the " weeds," if they may be so 
called, of animal life, as the weeds of vege- 
table life; and he who neglects either, in 
case of need, is equally a sluggard. 



462. SAUCE FOR A TURKEY.— Open 

ajnntof oysters into a basin, wash tbem 
from their liquor, and put them into 
another basin. Pour the liquor, as soon as 
settled, into a saucepan, and put to it a 
little white gravy, and a tea-spoonful of 
lemon-pickle. Thicken with flour and 
butter, and boil it three or four minutes. 
Put in a spoonful of thidc cream, and then 
the oysters. Shake them over the fire till 
quite hot, but do not let them boil. 
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463. PHENOMEISTA OF MARCH. 
— ^Not many years ago, one day in 
Marcl], a toddling child', who had spent the 
advent of its merry life in the busy rush of 
a far-spreading manufacturing town, and 
whose eyes had rarely been rejoiced by the 
smiling winsomeness of Nature in the fields 
and woods, ran into the room where we 
were sitting in a rural cottage, and dap- 
ping her hands, exclaimed with laughter 
and surprise — " Oh ! mamma, come and 
look into the garden ; the leaves are dan- 
cing, and the trees are clapping their 
hands/' Such was a child's poetical de- 
scription, of the effects of the xnnd on the 
gaunt boughs of the taU trees, and the 
broad leaves of the stately evergreens. 
Andy verily, all Nature seemed to waken 
ap and be gay. The wind sang varied me- 
lodies as it rushed along, like a troop of 
spirits singing choral hymns of triumph. 

464. " With a voice of thunder it tore 
through the leafless oak, while ever and anon 
it fractured its stalwart limbs, and seemed to 
laugh in triumph at its victory over the 
kiug^ of the forest. With a solemn bass it 
cbaunted through the sombre foliage of the 
cypress and the yew. With more martial 
music it roared, like the defiant shoutings 
of a giant excited with wine, through the 
huge arms of the budding elm. With the 
sound of dashing billows, it rushed through 
the poplar and the ash; while it went 
whistling piteously through the pliant wil- 
low. Like a mighty army of invaders, 
leaving deflation in its track, the vast 
man of air, swifter than a bird, swept 
across the land, hurling every obstacle from 
its path." " The great struggle between 
Winter and Spring was over ; and the for- 
mer, with precipitous haste, fled from the 
combat, roaring, and raving, and howling 
away; vengefully leaving what ruins he 
coold, to indicate his power." 

465. The most remarkable phenomenon 
of the month of March, is Wind. Its bois- 
terousness is proverbial : — " March comes in 
like a lion, and goes out like a lamb." The 
effects of the wind, too, have been noticed 
in the adages, " A peck of March dust is 
worth a king's ransom ;" and, " The rooks 
have picked up all the dirt." The water 
in the earth, after having split up the clods 
of the mould under the influence of firost in 



Jannary,was softened by the thaws of Feb* 
ruary, and sinking down into the crevices 
of the ground, has carried along with it the 
vegetable and animal matters which it had 
held in solution, and which are intended for 
the nourishment of the roots of plants. But 
the ground is yet too sloppy to receive the 
seed; the surface of the earth must be 
dried; the water must be evaporated from 
between the particles of soil ; this it is the 
office of March winds to effect. 

466. Wind is air in motion. The question 
then arises — What are the causes which are 
likely to produce such constant movement 
in a gaseous body like the atmosphere ? It 
has already been stated, that it is a general 
law, that all bodies expand when heated, 
and contract when heat is withdrawn; 
and it follows that any cold substance 
(water excepted) containing, in an equal 
space, more particles, or atoms, than a warm 
body (in which the atoms are forced apart 
by the heat), will be attracted more forcibly 
CO the earth, or, in other words, will be 
heavier. On the other hand, when any 
substance is rendered hotter than the me- 
dium around, it is attracted less forcibly to 
the earth — or, becomes lighter. If a paper 
bag be constructed in such a manner that 
the air contained within it can be made 
warmer than the atmospheresurroundingthe 
apparatus, it will be pushed upwards by the 
colder (and therefore heavier) air, which 
tendsy as it were, to squeeze itself under- 
neath the paper bag, or rarefied air-balloon. 
When a piece of cork is held under water, 
between the fingers^ at the bottom of a 
vessel of .water, its tendency to rise is 
owing to no peculiar property in itself, but 
is due to the water, which, pressing equally 
in all directions, forces upwards any sub- 
stance having less attractive force than it- 
self. The same phenomenon occurs when 
the fire-balloon ascends from the earth to 
a region where the air (from diminished 
pressure of gravity) is nearly as rarefied as 
the contents of the balloon. It is manifest, 
then, that whenever, from any cause, a por- 
tion of our atmosphere in its ordinary con- 
dition, unoonfined, becomes expanded, a 
cubic foot of such portion will contain 
fewer pai'tides than the same measure of 
air not so acted upon ; and being attracted 
to the earth in a less degree, proportionate 
to the lessened number of its atoms^ It will 
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be forced upwards by the surrounding 
heavier air, which presses under it accord- 
ing to the laws of fluid equilibrium .» 

467. A current flowing towards the place 
from which the heated air has risen, is thus 
produced, and a wind is said to blow towards 
that point. Heat being the common cause 
of the rarefaction of all bodies, it would be 
expected that great conflagrations would 
produce upward currents of air, and strong 
wind blowing towards the fire; and we 
leam that there phenomena were remarka- 
ble at the burning of Moscow, where the 
cold air from the surrounding country blew 
from all quarters towards the city with the 
violence of a hurricane. The writer 
observed in the early morning, after a de- 
structive fire in Manchester, that the wea- 
thercocks on the church spires and public 
buildings pointed in opposite direction to 
the scene of the fire, showing that there 
had been a stream of air rushing in from 
all sides towards the point of conflagration. 
The phenomenon upon a small scale is 
hourly to be witnessed in our houses. A 
fire is lighted in the grate, warming and 
rarefying the surrounding air, which, having 
a diminished attractive force, is pushed into 
the chimney by the heavier cold atmos- 
phere, which squeezes itself through the 
crevices around the door and the window 
sash. What is called "a draught" in a 
house, is a current of air produced by the 
pressure of ccld atmosphere to displace 
that which has lost gravity by rarefaction. 

468. The torrid zone — from causes al- 
ready noticed— is the hottest portion of 
our globe, and here there must be the 
greatest rarefaction of atmosphere; there 
should, therefore, if our theory is correct, be 
an ascending current from this part of the 
earth, and winds blowing from the north 
and the south towards the equatorial re- 
gions. This is actually the case. The 
cold air from the frozen regions in con- 
tinually pushing towards the tropics forms 
an upper current towards the poles. The 
former produce the trade-winds so im- 
portant to mercantile navigation, the latter 
act only upon the most elevated vapours. 
If the earth did not rotate, and local causes 
did not interfere, there would be through- 



♦ The new work " The Reason Why" gives 
an admirable exposition of this subject. 



out the northern hemisphere a steady wind 
from north to south ; while in the southern 
hemisphere there would be a continuous 
stream of air from south to north. It is 
plain, however, that the air at the poles 
has a less rapid rotatory motion than that 
at the equator, and that the stream coming 
from the former latitudes will retain the 
slow movement which it there possessed. 
Now we know that if we are driven rapidly 
(in a railway train, for example) against air 
which is quiescent, we have a sensation 
identical with that produced by wind blow- 
ing against us; and so, as the earth re- 
volves from west to east, with a rapidity far 
exceeding the revolutionary rapidity of the 
air-stream, the latter appears to have an 
opposite motion, and seems to blow from 
the north-east in the northern hemisphere, 
and from the south-east in the southern 
half of the earth. While the cold currents 
from the poles are thus creating the trade- 
winds towards the equator, the hot air 
which ascended from the tropics has parted 
with a portion of its warmth, and descends 
again at the poles, there producing a wed 
wind, owing to the fact that this air pos- 
sesses, in some degree, the more rapid rota- 
tory motion of the equatorial regions with 
which it has been in contact. Hence, 
south-west winds prevail in the north tem- 
perate zone, and north-west winds in the 
south temperate zone. It is on this account 
that the' voyage from New York to Liver- 
pool does not occupy on the average more 
than twenty-five days, while the average 
length of time occupied by the voyage in 
the opposite direction is about thirty-five 
days. 

469. As the trade-winds approach the 
equator, they begin to partake of the mo- 
tion of the earth, and their apparenikf 
easterly direction becomes less and less; 
and in the immediate vicinity of the equa- 
torial zone, the air-current seems to blow 
due north and south on either side. 

470. Under the head of '*The Terres- 
tristl Phenomena of February," the various 
causes afliecting the climates of different 
places were mentioned. It needs scarcely 
be observed, that all the agencies which 
afiect the temperature of a locality^ will 
also tend to influence its air currents. The 
extent of water or land, mountain ranges 
with summits above the snow )me, and all 
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other peculiarities of terrestrial aspect in 
the neighbourhood of a place, produce 
changes in the air-currents by which it 
would otherwise be supplied. Thus, in the 
Indian Ocean, the trade-winds, whose 
general direction has been described, re- 
ceive a curious modification from the posi- 
tion of the surrounding land, and the effect 
of solar heat upon it. The district in which 
this phenomenon — which is called the 
Monsoon — is observed extends from the 
east coast of Africa, to aboub 135 deg. E. 
longitude, and from the southern parts of 
Asia to about 10 deg. S. latitude. From 
April to October, while the sun's rays are 
vertical on the northern side of the equator, 
and the surface of the continent there 
highly heated, a SW. wind blows from 3 
deg. S. latitude, over the northern parts of 
the Indian Ocean, Hindostan, the China- 
Indian states, and the Indian Archipelago. 
Over the same districts, during the remain- 
ing part of the year, a NW. wind prevails. 
From the third to the tenth degree of S. 
latitude there is a SE. wind from April to 
October, and a NW. during the next half- 
year. The SW. wind brings in the " rainy 
season*' of India. 

471. The trade- winds and monsoons may 
be considered regular winds, being subject 
to little variation from year to year in the 
recurrence of their operations. The larger 
the expanse of ocean over which the for- 
mer blow, the more steady is the air-cur- 
rent ; and for this reason the trade- winds 
are found to be more continuous and in- 
variable in the Pacific than in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and in the South than in the North 
Atlantic Ocean. It is singular that in the 
region of the constant trade-winds rain falls 
very seldom, though there is an abundant 
supply of frequent showers in the adjoin- 
ing latitudes. The cause of this will be ex- 
plained in connection with the phenomena 
characteristic of one of the later months. 

472. The rapid changes and extreme 
variations of temperature liable to occur on 
extensive tract of land, render the winds 
more imcertain in such localit;es, and their 
phenomena less reducible to order, so that 
no general law can with certainty be de- 
rived from the observations which have 
been made. Even in equatorial latitudes, 
under such circumstances, there is little 
constancy in the direction or intensity of 



the winds. In high latitudes the inequali- 
ties are still greater, and extend even to 
the open seas ; and indeed the winds seem 
to obey no fixed laws beyond the latitude 
of 40 deg. There are, however, in all lati- 
tudes gentle winds on the borders of the 
ocean called land and sea breezes, which 
should be noticed and explained in this ar- 
ticle upon " Wind," During the day 
the rays of the sun warm the surface of 
the laud to a greater degree than that 
of the adjacent ocean ; and the air above 
it, being rarefied, is displaced by the 
denser air rushing in from the sea ; 
hence a current, or sea breeze, begins to set 
in soon after sunrise, and continues to flow 
towards the land till after the rays of the 
sun have ceased to supply caloric. In this 
country the sea breeze sets in about seven 
or eight o'clock in the morning, and con- 
tinues (according to the season) till three 
or four o'clock in the afternoon. When the 
sun has sunk beneath the horizon, the earth, 
by radiation, rapidly parts with the heat it 
has absorbed, and becomes colder than the 
water; and then the air above the land 
having become more dense, and consequently 
heavier, pushes the sea air aside, and thus 
creates a latid breeze blowing from the 
coast towards the ocean. Every person who 
has visited the sea-coast has had opportuni- 
ties of noticing these phenomena. 

473. It will hardly be appropriate here 
to describe the winds which are peculiarly 
local, such as the wind of Arabia, Egypt, 
Syria, &c., known as the Simoom; iho 
dreadful Sirocco of Sicily; the scorching 
Solano of Spain ; the withering Harmattnii 
of Africa, or the freezing Bize which visits 
the districts at the foot of the Alps. It 
has been our intention only to deal with 
phenomena which illustrate and prove 
certain general laws. 

474. The velocity of the wind varies 
from an imperceptible current to a hundred 
miles an hour. When its rate of movement 
is about five miles an hour, it is said to 
be a pleasant breeze ; when its speed rises 
to thirty miles an hour, the wind is de- 
scribed as " high ;" when it gains a force of 
double that rapidity, a "great storm" 
results; and when its velocity rises to 
eighty or a hundred miles an hour, the 
most dreadful destruction of treesand houses 
ensues, and a hurricane is said to occur. 
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♦ rvV lUvl^itf «twt»rilHHl. In general temas, 
M««k \*¥>\\^p^ »»f wUwW Mild iome of the mcwt 
tvM*»t»KHUW hU* ^n»n'«»nU, the reader ^vill 
^t^|tp^t(< t>(i Uhii'u iouiowhat of the effects of 
Wwrn^ \Mpwmpm* For what good end do 
^(iui« UImw K NN'o U*ve a firm belief that 
hU •ws^U i\\\\\^ must have a beneficial pur- 
iMMit (u wUloh they are specially adapted-— 
Whrt^ I* tU«> purpose of the winds ? What 
U tiU^ 0«p«)tflnl duty of the currents from 
%\x^ iMkW to the equator ? The first thing 
\y\M\ strikes us, perhaps, is the difference 
in ikw tomperature of the two latitudes 
jUMt lumed ; and we should not erroneously 
oonolude that one effect of these air-cur- 
rants was to tend to equalise their tempe- 
rature, by conveying the cooling atmos- 
phere of the frozen regions to the tropics, 
and vice versa* But another and more im- 
portant relation between the poles and the 
tropics is kept up by the agency of wind. 
In the districts where extreme cold pre- 
vailsj a greater quantity of carbonic acid 
is given off by the lungs, while the vegeta- 
tion being stunted has less power of de- 
composing the poisonous gas and elimi- 
nating oxygen than in the torrid zones, 
" where a sky, seldom clouded, permits the 
glowing rays of the sxm to shine upon an 
immeasurably luxuriant vegetation," and 
where oxygen is given out abundantly. 
Between these regions the winds effect an 
interchange, conveying the carbonic acid 
of the poles to the ^pics, and the oxygen 
of the torrid zone to the frozen regions. 
Wind, moreover, is of great use in drying 
the earth in seed-time, &c., by the process 
of evaporation ; it is also the agent which 
conveys the clouds from the waters over 
the lands ; and it exercises a constant in- 
fluence in preventing the stagnation of the 
atmosphere, and in the dispersing of noxious 
effluvia. 

476. It is due to the deader to mention, 
that although heat is the chief cause of 
atmospheric disturbances, yet that the 
rapid condensation of vapours in the at- 
mosphere occadonally produces sudden and 
powerful air-currents. Sufficient rain to 
fbrm a layer of water an inch in depth has 
been known to fall in the equinoctial 
regions over a large extent of country; the 
liquid was previously in a state of vapour, 
occupying much greater space, and upon its 
— J ^.^Qjj ^ vacuum would have been I 



produced if the air from ail sides had not 
pressed in to fill the empty space. Sap- 
pose the snpei*ficial extent over which rain 
had thus fallen to be 100 square leagnes 
— if the vapour necessary to produce this 
quantity of water existed in tho atmosphere 
at a tempemture of 50 deg. Fabr., it wonld 
occupy a space one hundred thccsand times 
greater than in the Uquid state. The im- 
mense void resulting from such a condensa- 
tion may be conceived, and an idea formed 
of the mode in which violent atmospheric 
concussions are produced. The whiiiwinds, 
which produce such disastrous effects in the 
tropics, are believed to be caused hy these 
sudden condensations of vapour. 

477. THE END OF PRUDENCE.— 
The great end of prudence is to give cheer- 
fulness to those hours which splendoor can- 
not gild, and acclamation cannot exhilarate 
— ^these soft intervals of unbended amuse- 
ment, in which a man shrinks to his natural 
dimensions, and throws aside the ornaments 
or disguises which he feels in privacy to be 
useless incumbrances, and to lose all effect 
when they become familiar. To be happy 
at home is the ultimate result of all am- 
bition — the end to which every enterprise 
and labour tends, and of which every desire 
prompts the prosecution. It is, indeed, at 
home that every man must be known by 
those who would make a just estimate of 
his virtue or felicity ; for smiles and em- 
broidery are alike occasional, and the 
mind is often dressed for show in painted 
honour and fictitious benevolence. 

478. REMEDY FOR WEAK AND 
SORE EYES.— The followmg is a ample 
and cheap receipt for curing weak and sore 
eyes. I have never known it to fail; but 
it has always effected a cure> and .that, too, 
very quickly. If there is anything the 
matter with the eyes, it will cause them to 
smart, and the worse the eyes are, the more 
will they smart. You may get a sufficient 
quantity to fill a fair medicine-bottle, 
mixed for you at the chemist for sixpence. 
The receipt is as follows : — ^White vitriol, 
30 grains ; Nitre, 20 grains ; Elder-flower- 
water, 6 ounces. To be mixed together. 
I have given a great deal of the above 
lotion away to the poor of this parish, and 
it has done all good that have tried it. — 
F. H. 
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279. A LESSON IN ITSELF 

SUBLIME. 

A lesson in itself sublime, 

A lesson worth enshriutng, 
Is this—" I take no note of time. 
Save when the sun is shining." 
fPhese motto-words a dial bore. 
And wisdom never preaches 
To human hearts a better lore 
Than this short sentence teaches ; 
As life is sometimes bright and ftiir, 

And sometimes dark and lonely. 
Let us forget its ^in and care, 
And note its bright hours only ! 

There is no grove on earth's broad chart 

That has no bird to cheer it ; 
So Hope sings on, in every heart, 
Although we mav not hear it i 
And if, to-day, the neavy wing 

Of sorrow is oppressing. 
Perchance to-morrow's sun will bring 
The weaiy heart a blessing : 
For life is sometimes bright and fair, 

And sometimes dark and lonely. 
Let us forget its toil and care, 
And note its bright hours only ! 

The darkest shadows of the night 

Are lust before the morning ; 
Then let us wait the coming light. 
All boding phantoms scorning : 
And while we're passing on the tide 

Of Time's fast-ebbing river. 
Let's pluck the blossoms by its side. 
And blesB the gracious giver : 
As life is sometimes bright and ftiir. 

And sometimes dark and lonely. 
We should forget its pain and care. 
And note its bright hours only ! 

280. SMALL TALK.— Nobody abuses 
small' talk unless he be a stranger to its 
eonvenience. Small talk is the small change 
of life : there is no getting on without it. 
There are times when " 'tis folly to be wise," 
tvhena little nonsense is very palatable, and 
B?hen gravity and sedateness ought to be 
kicked down stairs. A philosopher cuts a 
poor figure in a ball-room unless he leaves 
[lis wisdom at home. Metaphysics is as in- 
la:Tisive in the midst of agreeable prattle, as 
i death's head on a festS board. We have 
net with men who were too lofty for small 
ialk ; who would never swear at their ser- 
vants or — the weather. They would never 
»ndescend to play "with a ribbon, or flirt a 
an. They were above such trifling; in 
>ther words, they were above making them- 
selves agreeable, above pleasing, and above 
)eiiig pleased. They were all wisdom, all 
jravity, and all dignity, and all tediousness, 
vhich they bestowed upon company with 
nore than Dogberry's generosity. 



281. THE DOCTOR'S STOEY. 

On the seconti of April, 1838, about 
eleven o'clock at night, I was comfortably 
seated in my favourite arm-chair, reposing 
my thoughts, which had been painfully 
exerted during a hard day's labour in the 
arduous duties of my profession, by re- 
tracing many of the scenes in which the 
last twenty-five years of my life had been 



On the evening when the first scene of 
the little reminiscence I am about to relate 
occurred, the weather was coM for the sea- 
son ; a quantity of dingy London snow lay 
half-melted on the ground, and a heavy 
sleet was falling fast—just the kind of 
night to make one appreciate fireside com- 
forts; and I was congratulating myself 
on the prospect of spending the night at 
home, not thinking it likely any of my 
patients would sammon me, when an im- 
patient double-knock at the street door put 
all my cozy anticipations to flight. My 
good-humour was, however, speedily res- 
tored, by seeing my ever-welcome friend. 
Colonel Delaware, enter my library. He 
was an especial favourite of mine, and the 
world in general, and most deservedly; 
a brave and able officer, often des- 
perately wounded ; he united to a feeling 
and simple heart, a strong, clear under- 
standing, a handsome person, and a manly, 
quiet manner; and, paramount above all 
those sterling qualities, integrity and 
honour, which add the brightest lustre even 
to a diadem, and can make the lowest serf 
a gentleman of Nature's own creating. He 
was a man of few words, and generally un- 
demonstrative ; but, having known him in- 
timately for many years, I instantly saw 
that a heavy cloud hung upon him, and, as 
I invited him to take an arm-chair opposite 
to my own, I rather anxiously inquired if 
anything ailed little Cecil, alluding to his 
only child, a lovely boy of two years old. 

"No, he is well; it is of his mother I am 
come to speak." 

" Mrs. Delaware !" lexdaimed. " Thanks 
be, the evil can hardly be grave enough to 
warrant the despondency I read in your 
countenance, for I saw her in her carriage 
but two days since ; I was not very close to 
her, certainly, but near enough to see she is 
as pretty as ever," 
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NerertheleBs, my friend, she is dying,' 
rejoined Golond DeUware. 

- Dying ! — impoadble ! — and we nt talk- 
ing here ; let ns hasten to her instantly, and 
yon can expUin the dicnmstanoes wlule we 
are on the road," I hoiriedly uttered, while 
preparing to invest myself with the over- 
coat that was the companion of my night 
immhles. 

To my sorprise, my visitor stirred not, 
hat monmfully shaking his head, said, " Not 
so, my dear doctor, joa cannot see her to- 
night ; whether we can manage for yon ever 
to do so I know not ; for now she resolately 
refuses to have advice, asserting that her 
malady is beyond the reach of human skilL" 

" Pooh, nonsense ! and yon suffer her to 
injure hcnelf, physically and morally, by 
giving way to such capnoes," said I, very 
crossly, throwing down the coat, and plant- 
ing myself in my own chair — ^for I ea» be a 
little testy when those in whom I am in- 
terested win not do as I think they ought. 
Softening, however, as I looked more 
doaely into my friend's laoe^ I added, "At 
leasts tell me all you can. Where is the 
seat of her complaint ? how long has it been 
apparent ? and what are its symptoms ?" 

"Icanonly tell you," he re^ed, " that 
about a month ance, she began to waste 
away, kang both appetite and strength, and 
also to agraatd^rreethepowerofsleeinng; 
she turns with di^^ust from all sustenance, 
and it is with the greatest difficulty she can 
be penuaded to swallow a few spoonfuls of 
any food in the course of the day. That 
pure cdkvur you osed to admire, now only 
appears in sudden flushes ; she will not ad- i 
mit that she is ill, yet she has been fre- j 
quently observed to shed tears over her | 
boy, pressing him to her heart with almost 
convulsive energy. Snce I was elected a 
member of the House of Commons, I have 
had a separate sleeping apartment^ fearing 
that the late hours I am obliged to keep 
n^ht disturb Oara, whose constitution, 
you have often told me, though not sickly, 
is veiy dehcate. In the day-time, she 
win scarcely sufSer me to remain five 
minutes away from her; so that I 
rould not hi;ve come to you at any other 
time but this, when she believes me engaged 
at the House. Above aU things, she implores 
me not to acquaint you with her state.** 

** She is afraid I shaU cure her, I sup- 



pose," I sud, this time to myself, feeling a 
little nettled at this want of confidence to- 
wards an old friend of her father's, who had 
known her from her birth. " AU this is ex. 
ceedingly unsatisfactory, and I can come to 
no condunon from it," I observed, after a 
minute's reflection. " The fact is, I most 
see her myself, and I win bo at your house 
to-morrow about eleven o'dock. I>on't be 
alarmed," I continued, anticipating the 
words he was about to utter, " I wiU make 
my visit ^pear a purely accidental one." 

He then rose to depart, and as I con- 
ducted him to the door, I endeavoured to 
cheer him by expressing the conviction I 
reaUy felt^ tlut he had, through over-solici- 
tude, magnified the evil ; I then retomed 
to my fireside to meditate on what had 
panned 

As I writ^ this principally for the 
guidance of my young successors in the 
healing art» should they ever enooonter 
a ainular case, I must describe Clara 
Delaware. She was the only child of 
a young Spamsh lady of high rank, who 
was foiund near the field of Albuera by 
Colonel, then Captain Mortimer, entirely 
ui^rotected, having lost her fiither and two 
brothers in the engagement ; she was only 
ten years of age, and her preserver sent her 
over to England, were she remained for six 
years, under tho care of his aunt. At the 
expiration of that time, Mortimer married 
her. After they had been united about s 
year, she &d in giving birth to Clara. 
For eighteen years the sorrowing husband 
devoted himself to the care of the legacy 
his wifo had left him; he then esteemed 
hiiiMM»lf fortunate in being able to bestow 
her band on Colonel Delaware, to whom 
her heart was already given. His task 
bong thus accomplished, two months after 
his daughter's marriage, his spirit fled to 
rejoin her whom he haid loved so weU. 
This was the first sorrow Clara had ever 
known, and so deeply did it affect her, that 
for months I despaired of saving her, and 
only the joy of becoming a parent henelf 
efl^tuaUy roused her frtnn the deep de- 
jection her father's loss had plunged her 
into. She inherited her mother's almost 
Eastern st^le of beauty and acutely nervous 
temperament, her grace and softness, com- 
bined with a share of her fother's En^ish 
principles^ and strong, faithful heart. Al- 
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together, howeyer, she was more like a 
daughter of the South than a native-bom 
Englishwoman. I am one of those who 
believe that a proportion of the maladies 
that affect humanity may be traced to the 
mental causes; and to watch for the signs 
of these, and remove them if possible, is 
part of my system : and as I have been 
rather more than usually fortunate, I still 
think my views are correct. In this case, 
I could not divest myself of the im- 
pression that the fair lady's disease owed 
a little to fancy; and, promising my- 
self to investigate it very carefiflly on 
the morrow, I retired to rest. 

Eleven o'clock on the following day found 
me at Colonel Delaware's door ; and taking 
the privilege of an old friend and doctor, 
1 proceeded, unannounced, to her boudoir. 
The firsc glance showed me there was real 
caose for anxiety ; indeed, I could scarcely 
believe the attenuated form before me was 
that of one who, but a few short weeks 
before, had been so blooming a young 
woman. She was lying on a sofa; her 
magnificent Spanish eyes were slightly 
snnken, and surrounded by a dark circle, 
sure indication of extreme languor; she 
had lost that rich, deep colour, so beauti- 
fol when it mantles on the cheek of a 
dark-eyed beauty; her cheek was now 
perfectly pale, of a wan ivory paleness; her 
hands, through the fine skin of which the 
bine veins were fearfully apparent, hung 
listlessly, and seemed almost transparent; 
the roundness and embonpoint that had 
made her figure one of the most perfect 
that can be imagined, had quite disappeared ; 
yet she was, as usual, elegantly, almost 
artistically dressed, and every possible 
effort had been made to conceal the ravages 
illness made upon her beauty. Even her 
beantiful long curls were so arranged as to 
hide as much as possible the extreme 
emaciation of her throat and neck. I re- 
cognised in all this a moral determination 
to resist increasing illness, which I had 
often found to be a bad sign; indeed, alto- 
gether, I was painfully surprised at her ap- 
pearance. 

As I am now arrived at that age which 
(too matter-of-fact to appreciate a graceful 
and flowery style) thinks the easiest and 
simplest manner the best, I will relate our 
conversation as they do the dialogues in 



children's school-books, thereby avoiding 
the insufferable monotony of " I observed," 
" she replied," " I rejoined," &c. &c. As- 
suming a cheerfulness I was far from feeling, 
I seated myself in a chair by her sofa, 
and silently taking possession of her wrist, 
appeared to consult the beatings of her 
pulse. Raising her eyelids, the lashes of 
which were so long and silky they were a 
marvel, in a composed voice she delibe- 
rately broke the silence that had reigned 
until then. 

Mrs. Delaware : " What brings you 
here, doctor? Do you come at my hus« 
band's request?" 

Doctor: "That is a very unkind ques- 
tion. I have not seen you for two months. 
I do not think I have been so long without 
seeing you since you came into this world; 
now you ask me why I come. Do not bo 
alarmed, I do not intend to score this visit 
against you, though I really thbk you 
greatly need my care." 

Mrs. Delaware : ** Why so ? you see I 
am quite well." 

Doctor : " Yes, I see that you have got 
on a very beautiful dress. Nothing can be 
more coquettish than that little Frenchified 
cap. All that is very fiEdse, and you are 
very feUae too, and are trying now to de- 
ceive me." 

Mrs. Delaware : " Indeed, I am suffering 
no pain anywhere." 

Doctor : " Would you really wish to per- 
suade me that you are in good health p 
Why, if I could be mistaken in the expres- 
sion of your countenance, the sound of your 
voice, your painful respiration, uneven 
pulse, the pallor of your face, and your 
emaciation, speak to me in language nob to- 
be refuted. Now, I will venture to assert, 
that for a month you have scarcely ate or 
slept." 

Mrs. Delaware ; " Oh, no, doctor, three 
weeks at the outside." 

Doctor: "There, now, you have fairly 
avowed and confessed yourself to be ilL" 

Mrs. Delaware : " But it is possible 
to lose both sleep and appetite without 
being ill; one can suffer, too, generally 
without having any decided complaint." 

Doctor: "Do you know that you dis- 
tress me extremely ? but I still feel con- 
fident that I shall be able to restore you to 
health and happiness. I have not so blind 
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a confi^touce in the drogs and remedies of 
my profesRon, but that I am truly rejoiced 
to percave I shall have to treat yon rather 
for a mental care than for corporeal indis- 
position. Forget that I am a doctor ; look 
apon me as your old friend, your father's 
old friend, and tell me what is weighing 
80 heavily on yonr mind ? Perhaps I 
may he able to lighten the burthen for 
you." 

Mrs. Delaware : "Ton are a kind friend, 
but you cannot restore me to sleep or appe- 
tite ; I must bear my fate." 

Doctor : " Your fate, madame I (nothing 
puts me out like a soupcon of romance) 
you ought to be continually gpratefnl for so 
happy a fate. The adored wife of one of 
the most distinguished and best men of the 
diy, possesung a large fortune, mother of 
the most promising boy in the three king- 
doms." 

"Mrs. Delaware (interrupting me) — 
** And is it not a hard fiEkte to break that 
noble husband's heart, to abandon my dar- 
ling Cecil on the threshold of life P — it is, 
in&ed, too cruel ! V* 

At these words, I began to feel my fair 
patient had listened too long to the honied 
words of some deceiver, who was striving 
to induce her to abandon her happy home, 
and all its virtuous joys, to embrace a life of 
misery and shame; but there was so much 
real anguish in her looks and voice at the 
idea of separation, that, though most 
sincerely grieved, I was not much alaimed. ' 

Doctor (gravely but kindly) : " God will 
exact no such sacrifice from you. He de- 
mands no severing of 9uch sacred ties ; in 
the twenty-five years during which I have 
been engaged in soothing and healing my 
fellow-creatures, I have gained much ex- 
pm*ience, and with it some power to advise; 
nor have I been so unobservant of the ways 
of the fashionable world as not to have 
marked the perils to which youth and 
beauty are exposed, even when guarded by 
a husband's watchful care; but believe 
me- 
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Mrs. Delaware (eagerly interrupting me) 
— " Stop, doctor ; I blush for the mistake 
I have thoughtlessly led yon into. To 
clear myself of the suspicion I have given 
rise to, I see I must confiie to you the 
cause of my ^illness and depresnon; but 
b^ore I do so, I must receive your solemn 



promise not to communieate what I 
may tdl you to Colonel Delaware until 
after my death." 

I readily gave the seqnired promise, 
which, indeed, cost me nothing ; for I have 
invariably found, in all anxiooa and try- 
ing cases, hnshands and mothers prove very 
troublesome confidants. Mrs. Delaware 
then related the following cireum* 
stances: — 

A month previously, shft awoke rather 
earlier than usual; and not wishing to 
rise immediately, passed an hour in ref^ng 
" Letters on Animal Magnetism." She 
then laid the book ande^ and fell asleep; 
she was roused from her slnmbers by her 
bed-room door opening, the dock on the 
mantle-piece striking ten at the same 
moment^ and two men in Mack entering. 
Astonishment kept her silent as they ad- 
vanced to the table in the centre of the 
room. One, an old man, kept his hat on, 
and leaning one hand (in which he held a 
rule and pencil) on the table, turned 
round to address his companion, who, hat 
in hand, appeared to be deferentiallj 
awaiting his orders, which consisted in 
minute directions respecting the making 
of a coffin — ^the length, breadth, thickness, 
lining, &c., being all accurately described. 
When he censed speaking, his subordinate 
inquired what the inscription was to be; the 
old man replied, speaking slowly and im- 
pressively — ** Clara Delaware, aged twenty- 
two, deceased at midnight, on the 10th of 
April, 1838." At these words, both, for the 
first time, looked earnestly at CUura, aad 
slowly left the room. Shaking off in some 
d^^ree the speU that had hitherto bound 
her, she rang her bell ; and her maid im- 
mediately answering the summons, she 
found, to add to her consternation, that this 
maid had been sitting for the last three 
hours in the room through which these 
men must have passed, findings on fur- 
ther investigation, that no one in the house 
had seen her lugubrious visitors, she gave 
herself up to supernatural terrors ; and, con- 
ceiving that she had received a warning that 
she was to die at midnight on the. 10th of 
April, she had lost appetite and sleep, and 
was, in fact, fieust sinking under the impres- 
sion that the hour indicated was fEited to be 
her last. 

At first 1 wafl quite rejoiced to find it ^flS 
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lot worse ; and, rubbing my bands witb 
iven more apparent glee tban I really felt, I 
jsked her bow sbe could possibly bave allowed 
in uneasy dream, engendered, no doubt, by 
he mystic nature of the book sbe bad been 
•eading, to disturb her so much, adding a 
ew jesting observations ; but the mournful 
expression of her countenance checked me, 
tnd, at last, taking it up seriously, I endea- 
roured, by erery argument that suggested 
tself to me, calling in the aid of religion, 
philosophy, and common sense, to de- 
noUsh the monster her imagination 
Mtd raised. In vain; I couLd not 
that even for 



a moment 
When I arose to de- 
promising myself to 



latter myself 
ler belief wavered, 
part, which I did, 

return agun and again, when I had con 
iidered the case a little, she gave me a 
letter sealed with black, to deliver to her 
busband after her death. Beflection added 
considerably to the uneasiness I already 
felt. I saw in her altered form what dire 
havoc imagination had already made ; and 
when the extreme nervous susceptibility of 
her system was considered, there was but 
too much reason to apprehend the very 
worst might happen, unless her mind 
could be relieved from its present state of 
painful tension by some most satisfactory 
And conclusive means. Telling her busband 
his wife required amusement and change, 
and requestmg him to procure her daily 
some friendly society, so that she should be 
as little alone as possible, I paid her myself 
long and frequent visits. All my spare 
moments I employed in searching books for 
anecdotes and arguments, which I trusted 
might prove more convincing than my own. 
Often in the night I congratulated myself 
on having found some new light wherein to 
place ity that must at once satisfy her. Still 
in vain ; all my efforts failed in changing into 
hesitation the firm, fixed belief, so clearly to 
be read in her calm, moumfnl eyes. 

My prescriptions failed equally in im- 
proving her bodily health. I saw her waste 
almost as I watched her ; I felt her pulse 
grow slower and weaker under my fingers, 
and the fatal night was fearfully near at 
hand. My anxiety rose almost to agony 
— indeed, I am persuaded that a fortnight 
of such suffering would have finished the 
doctor as well as the patient. All imagin- 
able ezpedientt I thought of and rejected 



— among others, that of bribing two men to 
come forward and confess they had entered 
her apartment, and acted the warning scene 
for a lark or a wager ; but, as sbe told me 
their features were indelibly impressed 
upon her mind, I abandoned that. The 
scheme on which I paused the longest, was 
that of giving her, on the fatal night, a dose 
of laudanum, so that she should sleep over 
the dreaded hour; but her rupidly-increas- 
ing weakness obliged me to relinquish that, 
as too dangerous ; and the nearer the day 
approached^ the more obvious it became 
that her constitution would not stand opium. 
I asked the opinion of several of the most 
eminent medical men of the day ; but, (as I 
could not introduceany of them to her with- 
out at once proving to her how ill I thought 
her, and which would have had the most 
disastrous effect), without seeing her, and 
understanding her temperament, they could 
not conceive the danger, and thought she 
would get over it with a fright. Thrown 
thus on my resources, with the life of this 
young creature, a wife and mother, depend- 
ing on the wisdom of my treatment, I ne- 
glected most of my other patients to devcte 
myself to her, and spend all my evenings 
with her and her husband. Her manners 
were always most winning, became daily 
mora so ; she spoke to us edl with such an 
affectionate expression. It appeared almost 
as thoagh she sought to secure our love for 
her memory, when she herself should be 
summoned away. 

On the evening of the 8th of April, the 
evening but one before the dread night, 
she was suddenly seized with a violent fit of 
hysterics, succeeded by fainting fits. Colonel 
Delaware, who for some time past had^ 
mth the usual blindness of affection, im- 
agined that his wife was recovering, now 
for the first time, as he knelt by the side of 
the bed to which he had carried her, per- 
ceived partly the imminence of her danger. 
I cheered him, poor fellow, as much as 
possible, and seeing Mrs. Delaware compara- 
tively restored, I returned home ; and alter a 
night of most anxious consideration as to 
the means of getting my patient over the 
dreaded midnight hour, the remembnmce 
of a play I had seen when a boy flashed 
upon my mind, and I instantly determined 
to adopt it. My plan, though it presented 
some di(Scultics, was soon arranged in mv 
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xnind, and I began, for *!>« to* time for 
several days to entertain hope. The next 
^cS I confided to the coW that his 
^Safixed idea that on the foUowing 
Sht she wonld have an attack Bimihir to 
S^ one she had jnst recovered from which 
wonld be the crisis of her malady ; that 
Tmyself thought it not in^P^^^^^^^^ 
excited sUte of her nerves myht actnaUy 
!!^^t she dreaded, and I therefore 
^^tTS^e her constitution that shock. 
He plcto^ himself to follow my diredkions 
m^ fSuy. and promised the most m- 
^M^Wel^y. The servants were made 
I^S^ntKtk jnst sufficient to ensure 
then>^peration; and as they we^ ^ 
cerely attiijhed to their yonng miftr^. ^ 

reliance could be Pl*«^,^^ *?l*^f ^^*^ 
execution of the orders entrusted to them 

The morning of the eventful 10th wa^ 
fortunately, as brilliant a day as <»nweU 
W^^; even smoky London be«iine 
Z^S bright, and all t^gs seem^^ 
exult in the coming spnng. I ^Jtea 
STpatient in the morning, and found her 
as I expected, weaker and lower than the 
preceding evening. I peremptorily ordered 

Lrringelxercise; and, as she "l^^^^fjjff!^ 
to my suggestions, it was settled that at 
tlree^o'cl^lherhusbandshoulda^m^^^^^^ 
her in a short country drive. While she 
was attiring for this purpose, her maid was 
reward eW ^o break the chain to 
which her mistress* watch was attached 
Tberng provided by me with the means to 
do it) Ld the wateh was obliged to be left 
at iome. On re-entering her apartment 
poor Clara eagerly resumed her watch the 
Lmage having been repaired during her 
absence, and anxiously compared it wi^ 
the clock on the chimney-piece -the hour 
bothtdlcated was five. She -Iso f^,°d on 
her table two notes from her two most inti. 
m^trfriends, inviting themselves to dine 
^hherThatday at B>-«^^^^^fT^ 
^isequence of my having pa»4*^7J V^^ 
that morning when ^^^^^^^^^^ 

;^s"^^ On^wL'rM«. W^^^ who had 
E^ the instructress of Mrs. Delaware's 
J^^th, and was still regarded by her with 
Lcere aflfection; she was a calm, sensible 
self-possessed person, of encouraging and 
mat^nal manners. The.other was an old 
' ^Miss Holman, the most agreeable 



phun woman 1 ever knew, ftill of drollery 
and anecdote, hut hiding a strong mind and 
excellent heart under a light, careless, gay 
address. She also had known onr invalid 
from her birth, and a strong friendship ex- 
isted between them. 

I had, of course, invited myself to this 
momentous dinner of my own arrang- 
ing; and, moreover, had requested Colonel 
Delaware to bring home to dinner, ap- 
parently by accident, the Rev. WUfred 
Alderson, an old friend of the family, and a 
bright example of all a Christian pastor 
ought to he. There was an expression in 
his benign and reverend countenance of such 
complete internal conviction of the divine 
nature of his profession, and the truths he 
was called upon to inculate, that inspired at 
once confidence and aflfection j I had not 
forgotten to pay him a visit in my morning 
rounds, and I could not but hope the pre- 
sence of such a man, the type of all that ia 
most cheering and consoling in our holy re- 
ligion, would not be without its effect on 
our poor sinking hostess. When we were 
aU assembled, the greetings over, we de- 
scended to the dining-room, which Mm. 
Delaware reached with less difficulty than I 
had apprehended. When I saw her in the 
full blaze of light, aU my terrors, in some 
degree smothered by the active exertioM I 
had been makmg all the day, returned full 
upon me. It was not only that she was 
wasted and pale, but her eyes, drawn back 
mto her head, had a most pamful expres- 
sion ; her lips were of a purple tinge, and 
nervous twitches passed frequently over 
her face. I ghmced round, to see if her 
friends were all conducting themselves 
according to orders, and, observing a slight 
contraction of the features of the gay old 
maid, I frowned at her; and she im- 
mediately taking the lunt, with great self- 
command, rattled oflT, story after story, and 
bon mot after bon mot, untU even a sort ot 
half smile stole over poor Clara's face. A 
most pwnful smUe it was, and nearly un- 
manned her husband, ignorant as he was ot 
the worst; but a severe look brought him 
into obedience again. , ^ ^. , .„ 
I shaU never forget that dinner I AU 
ate and talked but the hostess ; but I truly 
believe not one of the party knew what 
they ate, and but Uttle of what they said. 
We all felt it was a thing to be got oyer 
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and many were the anxions glances turned 
towards the object of all our solicitude, who, 
imconscioQs that so many loving eyes were 
fearfxilly, though covertly watching, kept 
continually glsmcing at the clock, and often 
compared it with the watch. I noticed 
that each time the hour struck, her agita- 
tion increased, and this became worse as 
the eyening advanced. A fine, sdf'playing 
organ in the room, which everybody re- 
qaested to hear again, aided to protract the 
dinner as long as possible ; so that when we 
arose, it was half-past eight — ^really half- 
past nine. Mr. iJderson had previously 
requested that we might accompany the 
ladies after dinner, and not remain at table 
after their departure ; and now Miss Holman 
playfully entreated that, instead of repur- 
ing to that " great formal drawing-room," 
ve might be permitted, as a grei;t in- 
dulgence, to spend the evening in Mrs. 
Delaware's pretty boudoir; and, as we all 
joined in the request, it was agreed to, and 
we accordingly repaired there. I had been 
anxious to compass this little arrangement, 
Wause, should it be necessary to convey my 
patient to hor bed, as her boudoir opened 
out of her bed-room, it was far more con- 
Tenient. 

Scarcely were we established, however, 
when a little circumstance occurred which 
I felt most indignant with myself for 
iwt having foreseen, though I scarcely 
bew how I could have prevented it. Little 
Cecil was brought in to receive his parent's 
last kiss for the day. Those who can form 
My conception what a mother's feelings 
would be on beholding for the last time an 
only and idoUzed child, will easily fancy 
with what convulsive despair poor Clara 
strained her boy to her heart ; and those 
who cannot, will not be rendered more feel- 
ing by any description I could give. I may 
«ay we all endured martyrdom while this 
lasted : no one could speak, and all bowed 
their heads to conceal the emotion their 
ntmost efforts could not entirely repress. 
At last I motioned the maid to take the 
child away; and making a diversion by 
calling on Colonel Delaware to assist me 
in bringing forward the sofa, I insisted on 
my patient placing herself thereon, and I 
seated myself beside her; and, consulting 
her pulse from time ta time, tried to draw 
her into conversation. Half-past nine, and 
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actually half-past ten, was now reached; 
another dreadful hour and a-half to drag 
over. Tea was brought, and the conversa- 
tion became more easy ; but my anxiety was 
becoming almost intolerable. Clara was 
fast becoming worse — every stroke of the 
clock seemed to bear off some of her little 
remaining vitality; her hand, sometimes 
burning, had become cold as death. Ten, 
half-past ten passed over, and now the 
dreadful moment for us — ^not her — was 
approached. Clenching my hand so that 
the nails entered the flesh, and biting my 
lips till the blood ran down, I awaited the 
first stroke of the real midnight hour. It 
passed : how great was the relief. He who 
read the hearts of all present alone can tell. 
Every countenance began to brighten, every 
voice began to loose its constndned tone, as 
the passing minutes made assurance doubly 
sure. Still I trembled for Clara. 

I had intended to await the half-hour 
before I announced to her that her supposed 
prophecy was false ; but when it reached 
a quarter past, she became so much worse 
— short, sharp spasms contracting her 
features, and her whole face assuming a 
violet hue — that, apprehending she would 
fall into convulsions, I dared no longer delay 
the announcement ; so rising from my 
place, I advanced to the table, and, striking 
it loud enough to attract even Clara's at- 
tention, I exclaimed — 

"Colonel, go and embrace your wife — 
she is saved. With one word lean effect 
her instant cure." 

All rose at my word, and Clara fixed upon 
me a gaze of mingled wonder and in- 
credulity. 

" Yes," I continued, " I hereby proclaim 
the vision which announced to Mrs. Dela- 
ware that she was to die this night at 
twelve o'clock to be a false one ; because at 
this moment she is living before us, and it 
is twenty minutes past twelve." 

" You mistake, doctor : it is only eleven, 
not twelve," said she, as despair seemed 
again settling on her countenance. 

" It is past twelve, I assure you. Pardon 
us, my dear Mrs. Delaware ; but finding all 
reasoning powerless, your friends and I have 
put back one hour every watch and clock on 
which your eyes have rested." 

I could now perceive a faint gleam of 
hope in her eyes as she breathlessly said, 
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''But ibe abwcb dook^-I ooanted qUmii 
mjgelf not balf-an-bour since." 

<<A1^" I replied, "that wiUbe a bad 
bnsineM for the eolor.el, for I bribed the 
parish anthorltieB to pat beck that dock too^ 
and not less than a hondred pounds pre- 
aenfced to the parish will be deemed sufficient 
xecompense bj the mighty dignitaries of 
the parish. In half-an-hoor we shall have 
the pleasnre of hearing it chime one. Pocmt 
midnight has been tabooed fkom the qptaia 
to-nighU" 

I then produced a second watch, with 
which I had provided myself, indicating 
ihe real lime^ and also a note from one of 
the chnrchwardens to the colonel, expreis- 
ing the satis&ciion felt by Limself and 
ooUeegnes at being able to serve so dis- 
tingnished a parishioner. Her firiends and 
husband crowded round her, each multiply- 
ing proofs of the truth. Hiding her face in 
her hands, she hastily rose and left the 
apartment. We all felt she had gone to 
her child ; and, at my request^ no one fol- 
lowed her. She returned in a minute, 
with a face radiant with smiles and tears, 
from which all bad symptoms were fast di»- 
^ppeaiiBg; and, affectionately addressing 
us individually, in a few, sweet, low words, 
expressed her gratitude ; and, I am proud 
to say, ahe had the most and the sweetest 
words for her old friend the doctor. Her 
husband almost paralysed by the sadden 
knowledge he had obtained of the imagined 
risk, seemed, soldier as he was, quite over- 
come ; and well it was for us all, when the 
venerable pastor, calling us all around, ad- 
dressed a short prayer to Him whose 
merciful aid had been so frequently, though 
silently, implored during the last few hours. 
I then resumed my medical capacity ; and 
as we had so indifferently ^ned I prescribed 
a supper, which was immediately aasented 
to ; but Mrs. Ddaware feared we might not 
fare sowell assbe could wishytheseivants not 
having been warned. Begging her to be 
perfectly easy on that head, as I had taken 
the liberty to order the supper two days 
previously, the bell was rang foe it ; and a 
more joyous party never, I am sure, sat 
down to enjoy themselves. Clara ate the 
wing of a chicken, and her bloom appeared 
rapidly returning. We kept it up right 
merrily until past three; and, remain- 
' but behind the last, I stopped the thanks 



she longed to give me, by pointiBg oat tiie 
sin of udulging the imagination too much, 
showing her Sbe had allowed a iodish 
dream to bring her within an ineh cf the 
giave — and, bidding her good nighty I joy- 
fnll> deported. 

In a few days she was pt^eeUy weB, and 
has never had a similar visionary attack. 
I have related this short incident to ahmr 
my yoong sacceasora that complaints aris- 
iog from mental causes are best combated 
by the mind itself--a powerfiil cwgan of 
car^ bat little thought of in these days of 
whimsical reoKdies and wondeifid dii* 



oovenes. — — 

282. DIRECTIONS HOW TO 
CHOOSB LAMB.— If the vein na the neii 
of the fiire qoarter looks yellow- or giees, 
it is very stale, if blue, it isfresli. Tbe 
head is good, if the ^es are phnapand 
bright, if sank and wrinkled it ii a sore sign 
of stalenesB. In the bind quarter, if fekse 
is a faint, disagreeable smell near the 
kidney, or if the knudcle is very limp, it is 
not good. 

283. THE JOINTS OF IAMB.— The 
fore quarter oonsiate of the shoulder, neck, 
and breast. The neck, and breast are called 
a target ; the hind quarter consists of tiie 
leg and loin, the head and pluck, genenfiy 
go together. The plnek contains ^ 
Uver, lights, heart, nut, and naelt. The 
fry consists of the sweetbreads and durts, 
with some of the Kver. 

284. Joints of himb should he boiled a 
quarter of an boor to the pound ; a leg ot 
five pounds will take about an hour t> 
roast, other joints in the same prf^Kxtian. 

285. The hind quarter of lamb may be 
roasted plain (see Haunch of Mutton, ^00) er 
the Northamptonshire fashion. Boil the le^ 
three quarters c^ an hour or an bour. Cot 
the loin into chops, egg and bread eraiBb 
them, and fiy them in boiUi^ £at (see 198) 
until they are of a nice brown ; then fij 
some panl^ in the same way that you frf 
the chops, md lay the ch(^ roond the ]eg 
in the dish with spinach nicely boiled and 
squeexed perfectly dry, in between the leg 
and the chops, and garnish wi& the fried 
parsley. This le an extremely pretty disk 

286. TO FOBCE A LEG OF LAMB.- 
Carefully take out all the meat with a sbaip 
knife, and leave the skin wIk^ and theftii 
on it; make tha lean yoa cat oat into a 
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ft)reemeat tfani :-^To two pounds of nraat 
tM two pottndft of beef soet cut flue, and 
beat it in a ittafble ttoi*tM till it is y«ry 
iite; tike away aU the i^in oS the tneat 
and saet, and then tuix it with fbtir spoon- 
ftdfl of gffated bread, eight of ten elores, 
fire or six Uf ge blades of mace dried and 
beaten fine, half a large ntitmeK gmted, a 
little pepper and salt, a little lemon peel 
cut Une, a very little th jme, some parsley, 
and four eggs ; mix all together, pnt it into 
the skin again just as it was, in the same 
shape ; sew it np, roast it and baste with 
batter ; eat the loin into chops, and fry it 
nicely, as directed for the Northamptonshire 
hind quarter ; lay the leg in the dish and 
the loin round it with stewed eanliflowers 
all round the loin; pour a pint of good 
gravy (see Mock Venison, 402) into the dish, 
and send it to table. 

287. THE NECK can be boUed the 
same as the Leg. 

288. STEWED BREAST OF LAMB 
AND PEAS. — Roast a breast of lamb a 
quarter of an hour, then put it into a stew* 
pan with one quart of stock gfavy ; add a 
very small onion, a quarter of a carrot, the 
same of turnip, out very small ; let them stew 
half an hour gently, put in a little mush- 
room catsup, and a qtUkrt of green peas, 
already cooked; if requsite, thicken with a 
little iiour. 

289. TO ROAST A PORE QUARTER 
OP LAMB. — Your butcher having pro- 
perly trussed it for you by breaking the 
shankbone near the shoulder with the back 
of the chopper, when it will turn back and 
skewer; it Should be roasted as directed 
at 284. When done, take off the shoul- 
der and squeeze a lemon over it, rub a 
bit of butter Over it likewise, and add a 
little pepper and salt ; then dish, pouring 
otef the joint half a pint Of hot water, to 
which pat a teaspoofifnlor two Of muslnrooii 
oateap. 

290. MINT SAUCE shoifld always be 
se^P^ with roast lamb, made thus :-**-Take 
nintf or ten stalks of green mtot, chop it very 
snml}, ft pint of oommoti vhiegaf, and three 
table^apck^ttfiils of moist sngar. It will be 
aU tti« better if made a day or two before 
it hi nMd. 

«n. A vElnr pine lamb fib.— Out 

ywsr htmh into pieced and season it with 
peppdf , f»lt, doves, iiMoej and tttttmeg afi 



finely beaten ; make a good puff paste croit 
(fas 801), lay it ifito your dish, then lay in 
your meat, strew on it some Bt<»ed raisinst 
and currants, cdeabed, washed^ and some 
sugfiir, then lay on some foreemeat balls 
made sweet, and in the summer some i^ ti* 
choke bottoms boiled> and se^ed grapes in 
the winter; boil Spanish potatoes out in 
pieces, candied citron, ean^ed orange and 
lemon peel, and three or four blades of 
mace ; put butter on the top, dose your pie^ 
and bake it. Have ready against it comes 
out of the oven a sauce made thus i — Take 
a gill of sherry and mix in the yolk of an 
egg, stir it well together over the fire one 
way till it be thick, then take it off, stir in 
sugar enough to sweeten it, and squeeze m 
the juice of half a lemon ; pour it hot into 
your pie, and close it up again. Send it 
hot to table. 

292. TO DRESS A LAMB'S HEAD 
AND APPURTENANCES.— Wash it very 
clean ; take the black part from the eyes 
and the gall from the liver ; lay the head in 
warm water ; boil the lights, hearty imd part 
of l^e liver, chop and flour them, and toss 
them up in a saucepan with some stock 
gravy, catsup^ and a little pepper, salti 
lemon juicci and a spoonful of raUk; strew 
over the head some bread crambs and bake 
it an hour; lay it in the middle of the 
dish, the minced meat round it ; the other 
part of the liver fried with some very small 
bits of bacon on the minced meat and the 
brains fried in little Oakes (Me Calve's Headi 
293) and laid on the tim of the dish with 
some fried pardey put between ; pour ovet 
it a nice rich gravy {see Mock Yenisoii, 402)» 

293* A PAVOURITE WAY TO DRESS 
A LEO OF PORK.— Take a leg of pork, 
and hang it to roast ; put a good deal of port 
wine into the dripping^an, and baste it 
well all the time it is roasting ; if there is 
not enough put in at first, add more, it 
will take a bottle or three pints ; cut the 
sldn from the bottom of the shaaik in rowe 
an inch broad; raise every other row^ and 
x^U it to the shank ; have ready a pint of 
strong gravy, and put to it a pint of port 
wine, two avchovies^ a bunch of sweet 
herbs, the yolk of four eggs boiled hard and 
powdered fine, with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, the juioe of a lemon, and two 
spoonfhls of catsup; boil the gravy ted 
poift wine well toigo^T^ and the andiovy 
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with it ; stndn these off, and add the other 
ingredients ; let them boll a few minntes, 
froth the pork, take it np, and pour the 
sance oyer it — ^pnt some in a boat. 

294. TO CURE YORK HAMS.—Beat 
them well ; mix half a peck of salt, three 
ounces of saltpetre, half an ounce of salt 
prunella, five pounds of coarse sugar ; mb 
the hams weU with this, lay the remainder 
on the top ; let them lie three days, then 
hang them up ; put as much water to the 
pickle as will coyer the hams, adding salt 
till it will bear an egg ; boil and strain it 
the next morning; put in the hams, press 
them down so that they may be ooyered ; 
let them lie a fortnight ; rub them well 
with bran ; dry them. The above ingre- 
dients are sufficient for three middling-sized 
hams. 

296. CHOUDER — A SEA DISH.— 
Slice off the fat part of abelly>piece of pork, 
and lay it on the bottom of a kettle ; slice 
some onions, and mix them with all kinds 
of sweet herbs ; strew them upon the pork ; 
take a very fresh cod, bone and slice It, flour 
it, and then strew ovei it some pepper and 
sidt ; put a layer of cod upon the pork, and 
then a thin layer of pork, and on that a 
layer of Inscuits, and so on a layer of each, 
till the kettle is near full, or within four or 
fiye inches; pour in about a pint and a half 
of water ; cover it with paste ; ^ten down 
the top of the kettle very tight, put it on a 
slow fire about four hours, supplying the 
top of the kettle with hot wood embers ; 
when it is taken up, let it be well skimmed; 
then lay it in a dish, pour in a glass of hot 
Madeira wine, with a little Jamaica pep- 
per, some fttewed truffles, morels, and oys- 
ters ; lay the paste over it, which should be 
a little brown. 

296. HOO'S PUDDINOS. — Boil one 
quart of clean picked groats, drain them ; 
the next day put to them a quart of blood 
(taken from the pig when it was killed, 
naving put a little salt in it and kept 
stirred at the fire, so as to keep it from 
congealing, or in a liquid state) ; one pound 
of beef suet chopped, pounded maiso, cloves, 
and nutmeg ; two pounds of the leaf cut 
into dice, a leek or two, a handful of pars- 
ley, a little thyme and sweet marjorum 
chopped, and some pennyroyal; six or 
^hiht eggs, a pint of raw cream, half a 
of bread crumbs that have had a 



pint of scalded milk poured over them; 
season high with pepper and salt; fill the 
skins about half fuU. Prick them with a 
needle before they are Ixnled, then boil 
them, for which purpose have two 
kettles; half boil them in one, shift 
them to the other; lay them before the fire 
on clean straw. Boil the groats about 
three-quarters of an hour. 

297. HODGE PODGE.— Cut a piece of 
brisket of beef into pieces, put water to it, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, some 
whole pepper in a bit of muffin, a carrot or 
two cut into pieces ; two or three heads of 
celery cut into pieces; stew all till tender; 
lettuce may be added, young cabbage, and 
a few green peas; if the turnips are pat in 
at the first, they will be boiled to mash. 

298. MOCK TURTLE SOUP.— Scald a 
calve's head (see 290), which cut into inch 
squares; wash and dean them well, diy 
them with a cloth, and put them into a 
stewpan, with two gallons of stock gravj, 
sweet basil, knotted maijorum, savory, a 
lictle thyme, some parsley, all chopped fine, 
cloves and mace pounded, half a pint of Ma- 
deira or sherry ; stow altogether gently for 
four hours ; heat a little stock gravy with a 
little milk (one pint), some flour miied 
smooth in it, the yolk of two eggs; keep I 
these stirring over a gentle fire until near I 
boiling ; put this in the soup, stirring it as ' 
you put it in, for it is very apt to curdle; J 
then let all stew together for half an boor, 
when it is ready to send to table, throw in 
some forcemeat balls (see 293) and hard 
yolks of eggs ; when off the fire, squeeze in 
the juice of half a lemon. The quantity of 
the soup may be increased by adding mora 
stock gravy, with calve's feet and ox palates, 
boiled tender, and cut Into pieces. 

299. LOBSTER SOUP.— A pound of 
veal, cut it into thin slices, half a pouod 
the lean of a loin of mutton; season th 
with pepper and salt; then take a large fovl 
draw it, and take out the fat ; set these on 
in a small pot, with a gallon of water, and 
a bunch of parsley ; take a couple of mid 
dling lobsters, or three small ones; takethi 
meat out of the tails and daws, and b 
the body with the shell in a marble mortar 
very smooth, mince the meat very fine aodj 
shake over it some j>epper, and a little salt 
put all this into the pot, and cover it vi 
close; when it has been sometime ste 
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into it a few clones, and some whole 
per; when it is redaced to half the 
Atity strain it off; if it is not rich 
agh, add to it some good stock gravy. 

m, TO BOIL SALMON CRIMP.— 
len the salmon is scaled and gntted^ cnt 
the head and tail; and cnt the body 
ongh into slices an inch and a half 
'k ; throw them into a large pan of pnmp 
et; when they are all pat into it, 
inkle a handM of bay-salt npon the 
»r, stir it about, and then take out the 
.; set on a large deep stewpan, boil the 
d and tail, but do not split the head; 
i in some salt, but no vinegar; when 
J have boiled ten minutes, scum the 
^r very dean, and put in the slices; 
en they are boiled enough, take them 
i lay the head and the tail in the dish, 
s slices romid. This must be for a large 
npany. The head or tail may be dressed 
ne, or with one or two slices, or the 
es alone. It is done in great perfection 
the salmon countries, but if the salmon 
very fresh, it will be very good in 
odon. 

JOl. STEWED PIGEONS.— Make a 
^Qg, with the livers parboiled and 
M, a piece of butter, a few bread 
imhs, pepper, salt, pounded cloves, pars- 
. sweet herbs chopped, and yolks of two 
\i; fill the pigeons, tie at each end, half 
^tj put into some stock gfravy, with an 
on stuck with cloves, a bunch of sweet 
'^ a slice of lemon ; let them stew very 
% till tender; strain the sauce, skim 
the fat ; put to it pickled mushrooms, 
eune, forcemeat balls fried, and hard 
is of eggs. 

J02. ASPARAGUS.— Scrape them, and 
them in small bundles, cut them even, 
1 them qoick in salt and water ; lay them 
a toast which has been dipped in the 
ter the asparog^ was boiled in; pour 
it them melted butter. 
i03. CUSTARD PUDDING.— Boil a 
ce of cinnamon in a pint of thin cream; 
uarterofapound of sugar; when cold, 
1 the yolks of five eggs well beaten ; stir 
» over the fire till pretty thick, it must 
I «>ilj when quite cold, butter a cloth 
". dust it with flour, tie the custard in 
^ery close, boil it three quarters of an 
^i when it is taken up, put it into a 



bason to cool a little ; untie the doth, lay 
the dish on the bason, turn it up ; if the 
cloth is not taken off carefully, the pudding 
will break ; grate over it a little sugar — 
melted butter and a little wine in a boat. 

304. THINGS IN SEASON IN 
APRIL.— Meat.— Grass-lamb, Beef, Mut- 
ton, Veal. 

PouLTBY AND Gams.— Levercts, Rabi- 
bits. Ducklings, Pigeon, Pullets, Fowls, 
(thickens. 

Fish.— Turbot, Soles, Skate, Carp, 
Trench, Trout, Herrings, Salmon, Smelts, 
Chubs, Mullets, Cray Fish, Crabs, Lobster. 

VsGhETABLBS. — Sprouts, Youug Carrots, 
Brocoli, Spinach, Parsley, Young Onions, 
Celery, Endive, Sorrel, Burnet, Radishes, 
Asparagus, Beet, Lettuce, All Small Salads, 
All Sorts of Pot Herbs, Cucumbers. 

Fbuits. — Pears, Apples. 



305. TO STRENGTHEN THE EYES 
WHEN WEAK.— Put a teaspocnftd of 
vinegar to half a pint of water and use it 
warm two or three times a day. — M. R. 

306. FOR A COUGH.— Take two ounces 
of mutton suet cleared of all skin, and boil 
it in a pint of milk tiU reduced to a half 
pint ; drink it at night going to bed, about 
as warm as milk from the cow. — ^M. R. 

307. LEMON CHEESECAKES.— The 
rinds of two lemons pared thin and boiled 
till they are tender, beat them well in a 
mortar. Then beat a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, 
the juice of one lemon, and four eggs, leav- 
ing out two of the whites ; beat the eggs 
well before they are mixed with the otl^er 
ingredients; fill your patty-pans a little more 
than half full, put a paste very thin at the 
bottom. — ^M. R. 

308. TO MAKE FURMETY.— Take two 
quarts of mUk and two pennyworth of 
wheat; mix well together; then put a quarter 
of a pound of raisins, the same quantity of 
currants, set it on the fire, let it boil ; then 
take one egg, and a little flour, beat it well, 
then put it to the rest; let it just boil, then 
pour it out and sweeten to your taste ; two 
pennyworth is rather an indefinite quantity, 
and I fear, in the present day, much more 
would be required than two-pence would 
buy.— M. R, 
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- 309. AFEIU lOB THE BOYS ASU 
OISLS^—April if a Aamerj monfch, and 
laapfc to intaifera with oat^-4U»r aporti, 
IjjflBaking the grmnd damp and aoft; we 
muftaSall^taiarefine, displvr a preferanee 
finr tbow amafemeBts wUdi can easily be 
tcaaffetred from the pUj^^ioond to the 
room. But yomig people should remember 
that they should get as much firesh air as 
posnble. The spring son is as inyigorating 
to yotmg people, as it is to the beantifal 
flowers that now begin to spring from the 
earth. Tops are always faromrite toys, so 
we whl be^ our April amusements with. 




Flg.l. 

810. The HTnomrGhTop.— This is a 
very pretty toy. It cannot be made by a 
hoy, but most be bought at a toy-makers. 
It is made hidlow, haviog at its crown 
a peg round which is woond a string; 
this b«ing drawn quickly through a handle 
or k^, sets the top in motion, the key and 
string being drawn away from the top, and 
remaming in the spinner's hand. In wind- 
log the i£ring round the peg, be carefiil to 
do it dosely and evenly ; the best motion 
IS given to the top by drawing the string 
away with a steadUy increasing force. For 
tihifl kind of top a wooden floor is preferable 
t» anv other. The top makes a loud 
hnmming noise, which is caused by the hole 
in fche side striking agamst the eJr as the 
top sphM, and from this it takes its name. 
. SIX. PirchTOP. — The best peg-tops are 
those made of box. These are the fiunous 
'! boxers." Peg-tops most be purchased, as 
without a lathe you cannot make one ; th^ 
are of various sizes and forms, the best 
have a ckMe Mtemblanoe to a pear, the string 

1th which it is spun should be about, a 



jBid long, and aot tao tlMk;a batton 
fixed, or a knot is aude, at one eod. 
winding yonr top let tiie sMng ooU 
andebsdynondthe peg, bid: u 
player will show yon the right me 
much easier than it can be described 
print. 

312. PBG-nr-THa-Bnrft- — ^Any nnmlii 
may pl^y at this. Two rii^cs are describa 
on the ground, the first about a yard i 
diameter, the second about two yu4 
The players stand open this outer rii| 
and from it tlirow their tops; onecoa 
mence^ by throwing his top into tlie 
ring; while it is ginning the ot 
players peg at '- . with their tops; if none 
them hit it, aui when it ceases spinoiDg; 
it rolls out of the ring the owner is 
lowed to take it up, and having re-woi 
it, to peg at the others which may be 
spinning in the circle. Should any of' 
tops when they cease spinning remain wl^ 
in t'je ring, they are considered d 
and are placed in the centre of the 
for the others to peg at ; the player 
succeeds in pegging any of the dead 
out of the cirde, claims such as his o 
or he may demand a ransom, l^^i^ 
often get split in liiis game) 
which case the victor may claim the 
as his pray. Tops with long pegs are 
best for this game, as in ceasing to spiiit 
describe a larger circle, and conseqaeo 
more frequently roll out of the ring. Thj 
is a way of spinning a top, by drawing 
hand sharply back towards the body, w 
throwiog the top, which causes the top 
jump out agun, but this must be learnt l| 
practice. 

313. Whip-top.— Whip-top is playedj^ 
two ways. The first way is, when you ^^ 
no one else to play with, set yonr top 
motion by means of a good whirl with"^ 
hands, and i^en keep up the motion 
yonr thongs getting it along towards 
previously determined mark, 
played by two persons it is caDed " raciafj 
Bach pktyer endeavours to get fint 
the goal with his whq^top. Asotiier 
is called "encounters," when the 
fdayers endeavour to vpset eaeh otiisr's 
by driving against it with their ovfl' 
whip with an eeUkin for a thong htf 
always held to be the best; but the ' 
may be made of nriou other tking^i 
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M ■ dip •! wash iMthw, of raMm niBbiT 
diU^vnrBBilv «mtariaL Tte wfa> 
l^iiftplaui top of aolid wood, eat amj 
aipoiot, ipn «UA>ft qnns. 

Jll Ckirtvomr. — fcr thu gam* jon 
>B< pwrida yooMslf witi* th» woo6»n top- 
poi add ■» nneb toj-riiopn Ton de- 
«»■« opiB TOBT gMd, nr Bunk two 
iua ipru the groBtd (whieh ihonM be 
BiiMhudhH4>aabnmdarie& Two mnaB 
Uaa — or bnttons — ace then placed 
V" oue of the lines m a sturting point. 



. The kips- ire then tpaa, and, iriiile >pin> 
mng, the plajer tmka it ap in his qxran, 
bj deztenKulj' inxatittg its e%s 01)46? 
tlie pE^ of the top ; he then pitches the top 
pe|- agatnt tbe ttoiw M- button 90 u to cU^ 
it (omrdsthelhrtheetbamidRTj. While the 
top continim to spin the pti^r mar tabs 
it op with the spoon m many tim«a ■■ he 
can, and wiien it spins ent he mnst sgais 
wind it Dp, punuiu^ t^e same plan tffl he 
chips out. Of coarse the flnrt who reaches 
"home" wins the game. 



Q ^ 




15. BLOTina- BuBBiBS. — When con- 
Hd to the hoose by raio or tnd weather, 
w may Bomse yourself hy blowing soup 
Ma. A cap, or gallipot, in which is ■ 
tblstoepin^, aod apip« or a quill, will be 
I pa will require. The yonng peraon 
hiblonsthe bubbles slioald stand on a 
■Tj at thereby tlie hubbies will take a 
^ flJ,-ht, and afford great amusement 
VajK of play-fellows. Boys and girls 
nd otinstruction may find plenty of fond 
I llie mind from the contaraplation of soap 
ibbles. Eiampte, »% are soap buibles 
'"d I They are ronnd chiefly becaose the 
*ul« form is that of all the lightest 
'^I^ and becaoBB they are eqnally pressed 
■tonsil si.Ies by the surrounding air. 
^in : iriji do t^ at first atcead, and 
'fsarit daend. The reason is that the 
"a breath wWch they at first contain 
1^13 them lighter than the air ; but as 
5 tool, they become haarier, and submit 
tlie attraction of the earth, which draws 
tiwliea towanls itself. The beautifn! 
onri that appear when the sun's rays fall 
^ a bubble, and which are called pritma- 



lie, becaose a prism or triaugolar piece o' 
glass produces them also, are caused by the 
refraction, or bending of the sun's rays, as 
they pns9 through the bubble, or are bent 
back by its surface. la that very interesting 
book, "T^iifOJOwB^," you will End this 
fully eipUlned) and if you take a less^in 
occasionally from th«t boot, you will be 
greatly improved, and wiH fiad the acqnii'e- 
ment of knowledge pleasant and easy. 

316. The PoP-Qiiti.— TIbh toy conveys a 
little lejBon in natural philosophy. Almost 
every boy baa used a pi^gun, bat very few, 
perhaps, have reflected apon the priodplc 
elucidated by it, vli., tkat of the snbatan- 
tiality of air. The po^^^m is ftmed of a 
piece of elder wood, oat of whicb the pith 
lias been taken, lliey are now made of 
other kinds of wood, the hollow part being 
pierced in a lathe. The rammer should be 
of a size to fit it easily ; the upper or handle 
end being bioailer and flatter l^e thehnffer 
of ft railivay carriage. Pellets are made 
either of moistened tow or piqjer ; they 
abonld be of a size to fit the orifice of the 
pop-gun upon considerable pressure. First 
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pnt a pdlet into one end of the g;iiii ; 
piuh it wiUi tlie rod to the other; ud 
then plidi^ s second pellet at the 
end where the fint ww uuerted, poab 
that aharply towardi tlie oppoute end and 
it will drive the flnt pellet out with great 
fi>rce ; thii U canied by the comprenibilitj 
of the air to B certain point, at which it ii 
denie enoogh to force out the pellet at the 
end, it then eipandi with gre\t force, cuu- 



ing the pidlet to flj awaj. llMn ia IM 
metallio pc{i-giiii, and aold at 6d. (SmH^I 
It ia a capital toy for in-door plaj. ii 
a corh, which fbrmi the pellet attw^hcdW 
■tring; B ii the handle, attached to tt 
rammer, or piiton ; C a the atring lUad) 
. to the cork, and (which ii not absdol^ 
neceesary, only it keeps the oork froa ii 
ing loat) ; D ii the air-tight platan, wbidin 
qoirea no pellet. The string may be tila 




ram the cork, and a target heiag made 
of a lai^ sheet of paper aoepended against 
the wall, with a series of rings drawn npon 
it, a good game of skill may be played. It 
ia weU to hare a nnmber of wrks, which 
may be bongbt at the cork-cnttera at Id. 
per dozen. 




317. TttB SucKBE.— April's rainy days 
will surest to yon to practice the old 
pneumatic eiperiment with your "aocker." 
A sucker is made by cutUng oat a piece of 
--f.her oftbesize of a crown piece or an 
mny ; this should be soaked in waternnd 



then hammered, or otherwise welded ' 
it soft and pliable ; a piece of atrong std 
has then to be passed throogh ■ boh i£ 
c:mtre, and fastened on the loweraide. 1 
wetting this snd laying it npon 
pressing'.it down attha sai " 



footu 
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your string Taiae a ■ 
weight. The reason of this ia, that thi 
being excluded from the apace betneei 
stone and the leather, npon your pii!li> 
the etring a racuum is created, and i 
pressure of the eiternal air upon tlie Intk 
prevents its separation from the i' 
Many boys will insist, perbapa, in spi 
this explanation, that the leather nch i 
the ilone. This is a miatake, leathd pi 
sesses no such power ; it is a dull, iM 
thing, and only acts as it is acted ipnl 
anrronnding matter. 

3IB. See.saw.— This affords flue A 
provided csre be taken. A plank ia pl« 
across a felled tree or low bank, a >ill,< 
anything simitar, and a player seeU H 
■elf at each end ; by the alj^htest euTtij 
the apparatus is put in motion, ani 4 
players rise and sink alternately, i H 
ference in the relatite weight ( 
the players is easily adjusted J 
altering the centre of the see-sar-A 
lightest pUycr taking a greater kngli ( 
plank. Uood boys and girls will n'X n 
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tricks at this gtme by violent motions or 
anything tliat would tend to upset the 
pkyen. A boj of good balancing powers 
will aometimes cha^e this duetto game 
into a trio by standing midway upon the 
mnw between the other players and keep- 
ing them on their alternate motion with his 



right and left foot ; but this requires great 
caution. A good safe way is to play this 
game in a yard thickly strewn with new 
straw; and if it can be practiced in the 
fields among the new hay or long grass it is 
tri^y delightful and mirth inspiring, as a 
tumble is then of little consequences. 




Pig. 5. 



319. Bow AJSTD Arrow. — We give here 
I few easy directions for the practice of this 
elegant sport. In another place we shall go 
% into the subject of Archery. The first 
^Dg to observe in shooting with the bow 
vA arrow is the position ; the heels should 
^ placed a few inches apart ; the head bent 
^htly forward and downward; the left 
ifm most be held out quite straight to the 
vrist, which should be bent inward; the 
W is to be held easy in the hand, and the 
urow when drawn dbould be very near to 




Pig. 6. 

f^e ear. The right hand commences draw- 
ing the string as you raise the bow. When 
jroor arrow is three parts drawn, take your 
^; the point of the arrow should appear 
*hghtly tothe right of the mark you aim 
«i the arrow is then drawn to the hand 



and let fly. The trunk of a tree chalked 
with drdes, or a circle marked on a piece 
of boarding, will serve for a target. 

320. Bow MAKiNGh. — It is not easy to 
construct a serviceable bow; and it is the 
best way to go to a good archery warehouse 
and buy one; but if you are lent upon 
making one for yourself, select two pieces 
of yew tree, laburnum, or thorn, of the 
length you require. Let one piece, that 
for the inside, be about half the l^igth of the 
outside piece ; lay them together and bind 
them firmly round with cord; about the 
centre place a piece of cloth or velvet for 
the hand. Do not weaken your bow by 
tapering off the ends two finely. For the 
string of your bow hempen string is the 
best ; its thickness must depend upon the 
strength of your bow. 

821. To Make Abbows. — ^Arrows are 
easily made of ash, deal, or poplar wood. 
For the most rudimentary stage of archery 
it will do very well to purchase a few laths 
of the lath- venders and make your arrows 
from these ; care must be taken to select 
those laths that are perfectly straight. 
Your arrows may be easily rounded with a 
penknife ; their nick or but ends should be 
clear and free from jags, so that they may 
leave the bow-string easily. For a point 
it will be sufficient to sharpen the end of 
your arrow ; but as we said above, for all 
serious and scientific archery purposes, you 
must be content to procuie your weapona 
fiK>m an experienced maker. 
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A2i. PHEKOlGBirA OF IFBIU-^ 
Sfsnq, in hk delightM " Bcflectjons," Bajri, 
Hmt theiieairer we tifppttach. tUs ehar»Mig 
s«nth of April " the mare we see the -wrild 
and mebaktiuAy iq^pwuiwrfi of "wintor wcbt 
off. Each cU^ bcxngs forth aome vem crea- 
tion ; each di^ nature draws nearer to per- 
fection." "Nature is dressed in smiles. 
Spring has donned her robes of brightest 
green, and uprises like a joyous bridegroom 
to meet the beauteous Summer in her 
bowers. All above, like white and downy 
feathers, the fleecy clouds are cradled in the 
sky, rocked by singing zephyrs, or sail along 
like fairy ships upon the azure ocean. All 
below is spread a fresh and gorgeous tapes- 
try of green, inwrought with goldem^&raads 
of oowdips, pri<nrofles and -odndines, aiiid 
jewelled by azure speedwells or delicately 
tinted cudiLOo-flowers ; while here and there 
the ddiy — childhood's dearest omanieDt — 
pe^M up, ifvath childlike noodesty, poutang 
its budding lipa in rosy eagemesi to krifli <3m 
young yesff^ feet as tkey pass «loiig, gUsten- 
it^ with diamonds vof toented dew, The aky 
wvepsteara of jey, wocnagtfae earth to 4rnit- 
ftdness. 

•SlS^, i^rerybody, from young Shakespere 
to the latast aehool-dhUd, loves ^e aionth of 
AfnHl ; its bloswms, its dtio, its playful 
heeezes, its scented showers. Sobered by 
pMuing yean, :as we sit in our «tady pen- 
nkig t^eae lines, we catch agam the spirit of 
oar boyhood^ springtide, bokI while we write 
we litre again in i^t happy time. As then, 
with delighted ibet we dashed among the 
pninrases and violets ; so now, in imagina- 
tion, we would revel among sweet woocUand 
soenery, and treat of buds and blossoms, 
with a poetry belonging to a bygone era of 
oar Hfe. Bat this is not a part of our 
present plan, and it is due to aur readers to 
Infuse to deviate ^m the path aiong which 
we ha!?e undertaken to condaot them, 
thoag^h sweet flowiets redolent with teeming 
memories and sweet associations lore us from 
the way. 

^24. The wmdsof Maroh having dried 
the Burfkee of the earth, the mould is ren- 
dered finable, and fitted to riHxive the seed 
from the hands >of the hnsbandman. But 
m<»stiire is necessary to the germination of; 
the seed, and no sooner is it deported in tAie 
saU, than April showen come with warmth 
-'-^lity. TheiwrnHmteeeoui to^illt 



._ J 



oapnQMiiiqr» 
nid gives the chaaaeter 4o tbe menthm tti 
most ivmarkdai* tensstnalpheBDmenosd 
cBTting dwpiag tts pnasagc, if^peosBldi 
•seosatioBs be d riy re n «ne 3nare» and lii^ 
again 'IflMmarveUons astottishBsat we «• 
penenoed when first we saw water €om 
pouring from the sky, we shonld be ableti 
understand how really wonderful and beaa 
tiful is an ordinary shower of nun. Boi 
familiarity has destroyed the perception q 
its marvellousness, so the world shoolded 
its «mbrdla and goes sulkily on its in| 
Let us not follow the fashion, nevertfaeloi 
but stop to inquire what is the cause aoi 
nature of a shower of rain. 

d25. The first question which arises il 
— Hew did the water accumulate in tU 
air to form the run drops? Whenoi 
came the fluid, and how did it ascend 
the aky P These <qoesdens aaay periiapi 
answered by withers. If a ftm ^h«pi 
wBter are poaved and -apread upon a 
and left exposed to the an; t^ 
shortly disappear ; what baa %ee<Nnt 
t^m f The water is aaid ^ 
eoaportML, •er to have passed ann^, ia 
state of vapour into the air. Of 
property in the mt to 
wasting away of the aur&rae of water, 
shall have to speak ftienafter ; we mm 
it here only to sffard «><4«etotheon^ 
of the water which falls as rain. Fns 
lake, river, sea, and ocean, the procesil 
continually going on, and is active in pr^ 
portion to the temperature of the air, 'M 
dryness and motion. If on a hot sammer'l 
day two bowls of equal capacity be tM 
with water, the one exposed to the raysaai 
current of air, while the other is placed ii 
a cold cellar, the former will be foaadtA 
have lost a considerable portion of its coqf 
tents, while the other remains unalterei 
If the air be heated, its capacity for wata 
is increased ; if it be suddenly cooled, Um 
vapour is condensed, having parted witk 
latent heat which was necessary to preserve 
its rarefied condition. If, moreover, ai 
soon as any portion of air is saturated cc 
loaded with watery vapour, it Is displtoi' 
hf fresh dry air, the evaporatioa will li 
more rapid than under ^i^nary dram- 
stanoea. Thus, under the mflueace d 
wind, the moiatare of the earth is oarriai 
off witii eittreme rapidity. Utt watff 
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irinch by tlui praem worn upon the wings 
of the idnd m Miwih, as an invisible vapour 
^nolfed in the mr, beeomes oondoised 
again in April, to fertiliae the earth firon 
viBcii it (»iginall J proceeaed. 

326L Let as veriff this hj expertment. 
When the kettle boils we ebserre that stean 
or wsterjr wipoor ismes from the q^oot ; i^ 
fint the atmosphere does not dissolve it ; 
and while this is the case it is viriUe to the 
eye; bsfore^ however, it has been driv«n 
mmj inches from the vessel the steaan dis- 
appetn, and "vanishfls into thin air." Mbet 
this has gone on for a time, if the vaponr 
le gesfliated iist enengh, the air ceases to 
be ahle to absorb^ and a miat or steam is 
perceiisd in the apartment. Whilethe air 
ii yet transparent^ that is to saj, while it 
retains ita power of abso.'bing watery vapour, 
the flnid whieh passed from the kettle may 
he Rgained and made visiUe. A osrtaitt 
potion of heat supplied by the fire to the 
kettle was reqoired to convert the Hqnid 
into T^onr; the sensible heat beeaflae 
latest Since this hesi is necessary to the 
pcnsansBee oC tlie vaponr, it is plain that 
if it ooold he withdrawn the steam woold 
ntom to its original form, find. Thismi^ 
he aooompUahed as fiillowsi Place vpon the 
^le of a room where the steam has been 
generated, one of the tall cylindrical glasses 
^^ by tkeeonfectioneEB, capable of holding 
ntfaer more than a j^nt. Take care that 
tbe outride is perfectly dry, and that the 
viiBel is eooL Throw into the glass a mix> 
^ composed of five ooaioes of mmwte of 
Bamonia (sal ammoniaeX and fitve omioeB of 
^ nitrate of potash (saltpetre), and eight 
<nBoea of anlphato of sada (OUuiber's salt); 
poor over the powder a pint ot the coUest 
water that can be procured, and stir gently 
^^h a ghisa rod or bene paper-knife. A 
1^ amoont at heat will be absorbed by 
^ miatnre, and the air oontignooe to the 
"dea (if the vessel wilt be cooImI to sncb a 
degree that a portion of the vapoor con- 
^^aned in it witt b» oeadensed aad prceipi- 
ttted apon the ridea ef the gkiss, like drops 
of dew. In the Sams' maanser, we ma^ ob- 
vrre that the moislave of heated rooms is 
^ensed npon the windows>panes when the 
air withont is eoldr sndi after a thaw, 
▼hen tile air is warsaer than the walls of 
<^ honscs) a naailar dMQsit of water takes 
0>ce, 



9SU, The tempentore at whioh the eoa-- 
denaation of watery vapour begins is callhd 
the devD-poitd, and many ingenious mstm- 
m#iits have been devised to ascertain Ae 
qmwtity of steam contained in the atmo«. 
aphere at any parti sniar iamet, by notieing- 
the point on the thermometer at whidi dew- 
is formed. We say the anr Is dry when 
water is qmekly dried np^ or absorbed by 
it ; on the other hand, we sajr the anr is'^ 
damp when wet sobstaiiees chry only skmiy. 
In the former case a greater degree of oc^d 
woold be required to preeipitaie the water, 
or condense the vapour ; whSe in the latter • 
the slightest redoetion of tempevatawe wonid 
indoce the re^fornaatioB of water. When the 
condensation of vapomrin the air, wider ordi* 
nary circumstances, occurs by contact witk 
cold solid bodies, it ia called dSns ; when, on 
the contrary, the whole body of air is-coele^ 
muU, clomdsy or raim are fbrmei 

328. The vapour in which doods are eeaiK 
posed, and which supplies tiie- fluid to the 
showers of April is in a pecoKar eondition* 
A soentific traveller on the Alps describes 
the appearance of a mist, by which he was 
enveloped, and which was almost stagnant. 
He was greatiy astonished at the 'siae of 
the drops, as he imagined tSiem tO' he^ the- 
more especially when he saw them' float 
along^ without any tendency to fidf to the ' 
earth. These bodies, whicb were ef the 
siie of tiie largest peas, prcv«d, npon in- 
vestigation, to be vesicles, or srasll hohbllB^ 
of water <rf extreme t^uity. It is eott«" 
sidered probaUe that in donds and mista 
the flnid is alwajFS in this sing^ular - oond^tisB^ 
though tiMre may be- great ^iferenee in 
the sifls of the vesidsa. If doods, maa Cs w 
or fegs consisted of drops, they woold isa^ 
mediately Ikll to the- earth; iodted, it ha» 
been calcalated " that a ilrop of water, eoe 
thooaandth part of an inch in diameter, in 
obedience to the action of gravitation^ woolc^- 
acquire a descending velodty eqnal to ntRe 
or ten feet per second; wheraat we see 
doods hover at a small devntien for hoars. 
It is probable that this vesicnlar oenditiea 
of water is produced when two volumes of 
air of ^flferent temperatures^ and in <fifl^- 
ent electrical conditions, meet and max t»- 
;getber; if tiiis> however, takes ptace too^ 
rApid^, drops, instead of veddes, ara 
fiwmed; or when the sferatum of rar in 
wfaidi the vesicles iioat is sucMeidy ssn- 
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329. It miut be Rdmitted, QeTerthelew, 
that the exact circanutaDceB wbich produce 
the TedcaUr etate of water ere not knonn, 
Qor are sdentific men prepared to stete 
positiTely what CDDditioiu are neeesary to 
ita pennsneDce, or its change into the form 
of r*in dropa. 

3S0. Some eitraordinar; falli of rain 
hare been recorded : on the tvent;-fi(tb 
of October, 1825, a fell of rain eqnal to the 
depth of thirty-two inches, fell in twentj- 
fooi hoore at Qenoa ; on the ninth of 
October, 1827, there fell at Jojenae, in the 
aouth of France, tbirtj-one inches in twenty- 
two hours. A curious circanutance li- 
tending; the fkll of rain is, that the qoantity 
collected by run-^nges, or inatroments 
nsed for reKiatering the depth of water 
which fiilli, Tariei in an Daaccoantable 
d^free with the eleration of tbe ingtra- 
menta. The quantity collected bj rain- 
gauges on tbe sorloce of the groaad is 
considerably greater than when tbe instru- 
ments are placed at eome elevation above. 
On an average of thirteen years the 
quantity of rain which fell annnally in the 
eourl oC the Observatory at Paris, wai 
twentv-two inches i while the mon 
quantity wluch fell on the terrace, ninety- 
two feet above the level of the court, was 
Iwi than twenty inches. A rua-gange 
placed at the top of York Hinster shewed 
a fall of nearly fifteen inches between 
February, 1833, and February, 1834 ; while 
another perfectly similar instrament on the 
frromid registered nearly twenty-iii inches. 
'I'hi! cfliiKc of thcge lingular discrepancies is 
not anderatood, but Is supposed to depend 
upon the currpTit) of wind, which interfere 
with tlie perfect actjoni of ioatnin 
nlirvutcd from tti« ground. 

331. The averige quantiy of rain wlueh 
fkllH in a jeur In any given place, depends 
ilpfin n gre.it fariety of circumstances, 
[irlni-iimllj those connected with climate, 
Ite. 

S32. llic skj is nnially overcast by 

dark cluiid bel'uru a shower, bat instances 

jtre on record wliaro rain has fallen from a 

__ ■■M M j^iMulloga Eiy, This curious phenom- 

K«ar frequently in the island 

lie ereuing, when the ' 



are shining ; it has also baco olmrved ii 
Paris, Geneva, and CoBstantinoplD. 

S33. In trofncal regions the rains ui 
periodical, as before raenUoned; they fd 

only at COTtain seasons, and for an hour or 
two daily. Tbe drops are said to be lai^ 
than those which we are accostooied to «, 
and owing to their greater weight strita 
the earth with conmderable violence. " Tk 
morning is clear, the clouds gather towiiA 
mid-day, heavy rains fall in the aftanin^ 
and the evening is ag^n clear lud fine, ii 
times tbe sky is nndonded for moells 
together." 

384. Rain is unknown in wnne puU i 
tbe world, viz ; the arid deserts of Afhq 
and Arabia, the deserts of Gobi, parti 4 
Mexico and Califomia, and tbe west ^ 
Pern. I 

33E. From nnmeroai observations, it liM 
been proved that the mean, or avcnfl 
annaal temperature, generally occurs oe 111 
twenty-fborth of April and the tweDtn 
first of October, in the temperate lone. 

336. In England the course of Uie heat iJ 
as fbUows : — The temperature rises fnw 
the middle of January until the middle i' 
July, from which period it dlminii^a, 
finidly reaching its mimmnm agun in it< 
middle of Januaiy. 

337. A CHAT ABOUT ANAOBAMS. 
If we dive into history for anagnuns. n 
shall find o^ocidences as nneipected ui 
amusing as those which have no partimhi 
application. These ingenious devices tea 
to have been in spetial favour during tk, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and t)| 
have served a variety of purposes. Of OTJ 
Queen Elizabeth, ho- friends made tb' 
following one i 

Ellsabetha Bwina Angtto 
AngHs affu^ ffiberin lea. 
Thus, fVom the name Elisabeth, Qaeen of 
England, they showed her to t>e a lamb It 
the English, a lioness to Spain. Het wt 
versary, Hory Queen of Scota, was not wUt 
out her complimentary anagram; in Im 
name, Maria Stevarla, vras Ibund VaM 
armata, or. Truth armed. Her fate sii 
also described in a transposition : " Uin 
Steuarta, Scotoram fiegina" (Mary Ste«rt 
Qneen of Scots), may be amuigfd Inti 
" Tmsa vi regni*. morte amara cado" (U* 
, kingdom being orerthrown, I fall by a btttfi 
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death). Her son, James Stuart, makes a 
just master; and Charles James Stuart 
may be transposed into claims Arthur's 
Seat; which, whether referring to the 
throne of England, as the seat of the cele- 
brated King Arthur, or to the mountain so 
called, overlooking Holyrood Palace, is 
equally appropriate. 

338. On the opposite nde of the Channel, 
our French neighbours were nowise behind 
the English in witticisms of the same kind. 
In the name of the celebrated beauty, 
Marie Touchet, they discovered the truth, 
Je charme tout (I charm every one) . JVere 
Jacques Clemewt, the friar who murdered 
Henry III., has letters in his name which 
thus depict him, C*est Vinfer qui m*a cree 
(It is hell whence I have my origin). 
Henry III. had been subject to this oppro- 
brious appellation during his life : from his 
name, Senri de Valoi, his enemies made 
Vilain Serode. 

339. As the seventeenth century pro- 
ceeded, men of literature and private persons 
became famous for their anagrams. Randle 
Holmes, who wrote a book called the 
"Academy of Armoury," treating of heraldry, 
was changed into Lo ! men^s herald ; and 
John Felton, who stabbed the Duke of 
Backingham, and afterwards made no at- 
tempt to escape, by the spelling of the time, 
became Koh Ifiie not. 

340. A lady of the time of Charles I., 

whose name was 'Elea/nor Davis, joined 

berself to the Puritan party, and advocated 

the cause by preaching and * prophesying. 

She laid claim to her prophetic power 

chiefly from the fact that of the letters of 

her name could be nearly made the words, 

Seveal, O Daniel ! — and although, to have 

been quite correct, an s should have been 

omitt^, and an e added, it did not matter 

—she denounced all kinds of misfortunes 

on the Cavaliers. She was at once taken 

^P, and tried for sedition ; but neither the 

lawyers nor judge could make anything of 

the case. Being well versed in Scripture, 

and endowed with more than womanly 

fluency, she returned answers which baffled 

sU the court ; although, when it seemed she 

had the best of the argument, one of the 

Jarristers determined to combat her with 

her own weapons, and begged to inform 

her that the anagram on which her pre- 

tensions rested was clearly inadmissable. 



since the word^ Dame Sleanor Davis made 
never so mad a ladie! The abashed 
prophetess was silenced, and dismissed with 
a caution to examine her words with more 
accuracy another time. 

341. The poet WaUer found in his name 
the poet's crown — laurel; and Crashawe^ 
whose intimate friend was Car, made from 
his own name, Se was Car, He thus com- 
memorates the friendship and the coin- 
cidence — 

"Was Car then Grashawe, or was Grashawe 
Car? 

Since both within oue name combined are. - 

842. In speaking of poets, it will not be 
out of place to name a modern anagram, 
which is too appropriate to pass over. The 
words. We all make his praise, may be 
combined into the name of William Shakes- 
peare. 

843. A very remarkable transposition 
is the following : Oeorgius Mono, dux de 
Aumerle (George Mono, duke of Albemarle), 
who was the means of bringing back 
Charles II. to the throne of his ancestors. 
The letters of his name may be placed so 
as to make JEgoregem reduxi Ana. S. 
M.DCLVK (I restored the King m the 
year of our salvation 1660). 

344. In 1785 the Abb^ Miolan made an 
unsuccessful attempt at a balloon ascent, in 
the gardens of the Luxembouig. The 
people, enraged at losing their expected en- 
tertainment, were disposed to be mischie- 
vous, till their anger was turned to merri- 
ment by a wit who discovered, in the name 
olL'Ahbe Miolan, the words Ballon abime. 

345. Nor has our century been behind- 
hand in the discovery of ingenious transpo- 
sitions. When George IV. exercised the 
regal authority during the life of his father, 
the wits of the day observed that the title 
Pritwe Regent was nothing more than &. 
22. in pretence. Sir Francis Burdett, in his 
early days, was in name Frantic disturber. 
The Whigs said of Fatriotism — Fitt marrs 
it ! Orator Henry Hunt was justly said to 
contain no one truth, Harry, On the oc- 
casion of the death of the Frincess Char^ 
lotte Augusta of Wales, it was observed 
that her name made F. C, her august race 
is lost : oh, fatal news ! The words Bevo» 
lution Francaise will turn to Veto — un 
Corse lajinira (the veto was the last sem- 
blance of power left to poor Louis XVI.) 
The arranging Napoleon BonaparP 
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damm rap^ pane len6 Qmy down tb« goods 
you hHkYe carried away, thief), was, to wkj 
the least, not oompUmentary . A Imoat every 
one knows that Horatio Nelson is S6»omr 
egt a NUo (Honour at the Nile) j and of oar 
own glorioQs Dnke one or two may be made. 
The event of the war might have been 
descried in two of his titles, had he possessed 
them. Wellington and Douro says, Our 
golden land to win. Arthur WelUsleif ef 
Wellington and Dowro^ turns to And he 
Jtnde well true glory on Waterloo. It will 
be observed there is a deficient L If the 
reader will not dispense with thal^ one o 
mnat be taken from Waterloo ; and the sen* 
teaoe will stand'—Ze / he finds true glory 
UfeU, and at Waterlo, Field Marthal the 
Dmke, makes The J)uke ehall arm thefield; 
which may be added to either of the for- 
mer phraws at pleasore. 
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"Ve float tojsether on the rippling streain» 
Together dive into the eaglets' nest; 
Auain the stars that now so brightly beam 
"VTe rise triumphantly, and sink in rest. 

You'll meet us twice in all the streets tou see. 
We dwell wh«re Shakspere Ibund hn earliest 

home; 
And, tho' a place of some celebrity, 
Stratford will fall when we from Stratford 

roam. 

Though in all states united we appear. 
We are divided in the senate-house; 
Xoull find ussor.n (and all will then be clear). 
Oaainarat! the other in a mouse t 

347. ENIGMA. 

I often am seen. 
Bed, yellow, and f^reen, 
Thouich more frequently white, I most own ; 
I am large, I am small. 
Pound in cottage and hall, 
And am valued wherever I'm known. 

Though of parentage mean, 

I am used b^ the (^ueen, 

Aed have fnwids in the grave and the gaj; 

If you wish me to go, 

Tou but deal me a blow. 

And my beauty is banished for aye. 

Assistance I bear 

To the ladies so fair. 

As a part of their toilets I make; 

I am varied in form 

As the waves in a storm^ 

Tet of service in any I takob 

AKhoi^h valued and used, 

I' am often abused. 

And have heard it asserted by some* 

Through my innocent aid 

Hnch crime has been nu.de, 

iaMlsad4M»iow and miinry comer 



A hpose without me 

Would most comfortless be. 

As I help to protect yon fnm cold ; 

Now, laaies, pray sneas, 

My cognomen confess. 

For my mission already is told. 
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Behead the first f^Eiint dawn of oomir^day. 
And take the heart of the lightniilg^ r^ } 
The head of a flower most simple, but awaet, 
And the first or the last of the hour when we 

meet; 
The head of a king of romantic flMne, 
And the aovereigii of deserts who gsfo hn&Us 

name; 
Ofageiiendwhowept when the world be had 

won. 
That the course of hia victorias no fvxtfaec 

could run; 
Of one who in ancient times ran mad. 
And a bird whose mistake to a poet was sad. 

These arrange in a row. 
And to you they will show 
The muoeof a chief 

Whose cruel destructions exceed all be* 
Uef, 

MABIiLirKB. 



349. CHARADE. 

I'm in every country, though never the same. 

For in every climate 1 alter my name ; 

I'm the medium of error, the source of much 

strife; 
Tho' I'm often found dead, I have ne'er loet my 

life. 
I'm disgusting and beautiftil, bland and 

austere ; 
I am oft hypocritioal, often sincere; 
I am sometimes nonsensical, sometimes pco- 

fluie: 
Yet without me all Socrates' wisdom were 

vain. 
I was hated in Sparta, confined and n^eoted; 
But at Athens J always was highly respected. 
Some say in the eyes I may often be seen ; 
But tis snown I oft come Aram the mstiM of a 

queen. 
Without me no judge gives his charge to the 

jury; 
But I sometimes take wing if he flies in a fkiry. 
When some members of Parliament get up to 

speak. 
They would lead you to think me unmeaning 

and weak. 
But when Chatham his thimder ol eloqueaoe 

hurl'd, 
I was thought the most wonderAil thing in the 

world. 
I was used before Paradise ev er was »ade» 
And fay me was temptation to Adam conveyed. 
Thougb Noah invited me not to embark. 
He made use of me during his stay in the ark. 
All who own ma believe tnay've aright to almaa 

met 
While many are never permitted to use me. 
Since, therefore, my qualifications you see, 
Qan you guess whatmy siguiflcattna oiajrbat 
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ANIMALS OP CHINA. 



The denseness of the population has long 
since entirely driven out ail wild quadru- 
peds; and there are also few domestic ones, 
sach as are found in European countries. 
Beapts of hurden are in a great degree su- 
perseded by the means of transport afforded 
by the numerous rivers and canals, and by 
the coolies or porters, a class of athletic 
men, who take the place of animals in carry- 
ing burdens and in dragging boats. Animals 
are excluded, to leave more food for men. 
There are no meadows for feeding cattle ; 
but the entire soil is used in raising food for 
the inhabitants. Wild cats are sometimes 
caught, and are considered a great duuty. 
Monkeys are found in the southern pro- 
vinces. What few liorses and asses are 
found in China are small, and very inferior 
in every respeeL The bnfEdo is sometimes 
used in ploughing. Dromedaries are used 
between Peking and T»rtary. There are 
also hogs, goats, and sheep. There is but 
one variety of dog in the country, an 
animal about one foot high and two long, 
resembling a small spaniel. Bats are very 
abundant, and furnish the common people 
with meat. They are very large, and de- 
structive to crops. Of the birds in China, 
there are the eagle, the falcon, the magpie, 
crows^ sparrows, cormorants, curlews, quails, 
larks, pheasants, pigeons, the rice-bird, and 
many species of aquatic birds. Cormorants 
SK used by the Chinese for catching fish. 
The falccm is imperial property, and the 
magpie is sacred to the reigning family. 
^h form a very important pvtrt of the food 
of the Chinese, and great csore is taken in 
artificial fish-ponds. The gold and silver 
^bes are kept in glass globes as ornaments. 
AmofQg the fish eisten are the aod, star- 
geon, mullet, carp, perch, sea-bream, &c. ; 
crab-fish and oyst^?s are common on the 
coast. The larger species of repHleg are 
wiknown in China. Frogs, Vizards, anil 
fresh-water tortoises are common. Veno- 
nioos serpents are very xare. The inteeis 
of China are numerous. The silk-worm 
» the most important, affor(Ungempioymt;nt 
and riohes to thousands of the inhabitants. 
The Chinese excel all other nations in rear- 
"»g the silk-worm. The northern and 
J**«™ provinces are terribly afflicted by 
''ne plague of vmaxna of locusts. Their 



voracity is such that it is not xmcommon 
for them to occasion so much destruction as 
to reduce thousands of the people to starva- 
tion. Scorpions and centipedes are abun- 
dant. Spiders are numerous; one species 
is very large, and devours small birds after 
catching them in their webs constructed on 
the branches of trees. It is peculiar in 
China. Butterflies of gigantic size and 
brilliant colours abound in the neighbour- 
hood of Canton. There is a kind of bee, 
called the white-wax bee, furnishing the 
whole nation with wax, which it deposits 
on a particular kind of tree furnished by 
the natives with nests to attract the insect. 
Fireflies are common. White ants are also 
numerous and troublesome. The Chinese 
eat many kinds of insects, as locusts, grass- 
hoppers, ground-grubs, and silk- worms. 

351, TO PEE VEN V INCRUSTATIONS 
IN BOILERS. — ^To persons having the care 
of steam engines, the following, from- an 
American journal, may be valuable: — Two 
or three shovels of saw-dust are thrown into 
the boiler ; after which process there is no 
difficulty from lime, although using wpter 
strongly impregnated with it. The inside 
of the boiler is as smooth as if just oiled. 
Whether the lime attaches itself to i^he 
floating particles of saw- dust, instead of the 
boiler, or whether the tanic acid in the oak 
saw-dust forms a salt with the lime, which 
will not attach itself to iron, remtiins to be 
expUuned. The saw-dust was placed in ikie 
boiler for the purpose of stopping a leak. 
The experiment is cheap and easity tried. 
Saw-dust is not a new discovery for the pre- 
vention of incrustations in steam boilers. In 
1846 a patent was obtained in America fbr 
the use of mahogany saw dust to pi'event 
incrustations in boilers ; exhausted tan bai4c 
and dye woods have also been used for the 
same purpose. Blocks and chips of o^ 
would have alio been used. 

352. REPUTATION.— -The two mort 
precioos things on this side the grave are 
our reputation and our life. But it ib to be 
lamented that the most contemptible whis- 
per m^ deprive us of the one, and the 
weakest weapon of the other. A wise -man, 
therefore, will be more anxious to deserve a 
fiur name than to poasoss it, and this will 
teaoh him ao to live, asnot to he afeud to 
die. 
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363. SILK AND SILK- WORMS. 

It is sud that Signer Lotteri bag sacer- 
t^ed that a ailkv enbatance can be made 
from (be bark of tbo mnlberrj' tree, and 
that by maceration, KOod aOc and fine paper 
can De made tberefrom. The Bubject, 
tboDgh exceedingly interesting, is, never- 
" ' sa, not new, the idea of obtaiiuDg Bilk 
the mulherry tree having been already 
entertained, and samplea of noren silk oc- 
tnally produced therefrom. A gentleman 
largely connected with the Bilk trade men- 
tioned to OS that a year ago he had a piece 
of Bilk mann^tured &om the tree. The 
annonncement which, at tbe present time, 
ittracts attention, is aa follows : — 

■4. " A STTflSlITUTB lOR SiLK-WOBKS. 
Lpnib, there would aeem now Ut be Utile 
orUie«rii>, or the Chinese ailk-worm.arof 
ocoon of eoninieroe. fOr (he production of 
nUerekmsinall pmbablUtr be derived, 
rrom the worm, bat the let/ on which it haa 

vtOBiiited. Itlsnown(it(he breedfoE of 

the Insect, but of (be mnlbern tree— that 
■pedes which wsaitsonly fiMd,anawhiDhftOTii 
that einniinitaiioe tare the lovai '" " 



r, CHKYEAU^ 



His namehas not yet been announced. Bltbai^ 
we should Imaglueit was none Dtherthan aignor 
Lotteri, wbo In the coarse of laat year fully is- 
"""'"'"""■' -'--'■- (ilkj substance could be pTfr 
iCIZi/.. H. II — ^ (ree,ir^ 

^juid^ ea^f praparad thereftom. Themon 
In question, ruminating, it iBs^d, on (hecircum- 
Btaiice of the silk-worm living on one description 
of tOKd, came to the oonclniion that " the silt)' 

v^etable matter" which Bup|X>rte(i it. He 
therefore "BDslysed the composition of tbe 
mulberry-leaf, and, by boilinKit to a thick puK 
produced ereiy descnpldon irf silk in imnuHUe 
quuitltiea." Budi a safastanee beUiK obtained 
ftvmthatapednafkaf.ltianotat all unlikeir 
that from the Cbineae oak and the cas(or <m 
plant a somewhat similar nault might br 
obtidned. Be that aa it may, and the truth d{ 
the ottier being shortly oonoborUed. ndtliEr 

ton^"t,i 



!ri5Eanthe teo- 
urable to tlie 

_o„ , ., and tbaoUw. 

Every on& (herafore, the posseasor or occupier 
of a amall spot of cnuud therein, may rear Ibi 
great subatitnte for cotton, and in so doiu, 
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He maj " put mooej into his purse ;" and, 
rimhing hb (Unily and blmte\t in "ailk 
■ttiif'-uich t Imperial C»nr hut not d&red 
jo ■car—diwa flrom ths hr«Dohe» th»t give 
■ID mpe Mid retreahing ■uitetiuca by day 
■u by night afford him the sleep of coDtant- 
""it, he mts well tbank Hearen that he ia 
Cffniltted to reap the fruita tboucli he have 
^•^ —* 'he lafimin. at the tbooghMhl and 
ed aiuUyMT of the enig- 



isse 



ee or the world' 



and good wi 



355. Astbe matter u now nndercanside- 
ntion we hare thongbt the present tui np- 
P'^pritte time to mtrodace to the notice of 
«r Msdentbe Sat-wonn, and to saysome- 
wng of ita natural hiitory. 

356. The 8Uk-worm ia a moth CSombsx 
*«i) which spina its silk in forming its 
'"•Win, when aboat to pass from the state 
°f the oterpilkr unto that of the chrysalis. 
H anaa out of the ^g in the Iiitter part 
« May, or BMly in June ; and ns the worma 
"lU confine themselves to those places 
•bere food ia prorided for them, the rapid 
P^ffm ot tbnr gionth, their oaiions 



changes, and the production of their silk, 
may bo watched from day to day, anJ 
afford a moat interesting study. We re- 
commend our (rien.la to obtain from twenty 
to thirty silk-worms' eggs, and then to at- 
tend to them according to the instroctiona 
we are aboat (o give. 

357. The eggs (which may be obtained 
of the herbalists in Corent Garden market 
at 6d. per hnndretl, and probably of other 
herbalists in the lat^ markets of coontry 
tonns"), will be found to he about the size 
of a pin's head, and are generally Grmly at- 
tached to the paper upon which they were 
laid. A paper tray, about twelve inches 
long by eight wide, shoold be made by 
turning up the edges of a piece of card- 
board, or of stiff paper. Into the bottom 
of this the eggs shonld be placed, and when 
the time of hatching arriTcs, they should he 
watched from day to day, and some young 
lettuce leaves be provided for the yonng 

358. The caterpillars when first hatched 

•We ihall be happy to ftmrard lome to per- 
sona who cannot otherwln obtain tliem. 
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do not exceed a qaarter of an inch in 
length, and they will oommence eating food 
immediately. Their g^wth will be very 
rapid, and when they are aboat eight days 
old, their heads become coneiderably en- 
larged, they torn sick, refuse food, and 
appear in a lethargic state for about three 
days, during which they seem as if they 
were about to die. This siclinesi, however, 
arises froia tJie pressure of theb skins, 
which become too tight for the increased 
size of their bodies. As soon as they have 
cast their skins, they will be re-invigorated, 
and eat a large amount of leaves. They 
will cast their skins four times in che course 
of their growth. About the time of the 
first or second change of skin, they should 
be provided with mulberry leaves instead of 
lettuce leaves. The chaage should not 1>e 
made all at once, but boom lettuce and mul- 
berry leaves should be gtv«n them together, 
until they are found not to tonch the 
former. 

359. The silk-worm remains in the cater- 
pillar state about six weeks, and wfaea fiifl 
grown it is only two inches and a half in 
length, n. fine caterpillar of a yellowish grey 
colour. When full grown, it ceases to feed, 
and begins to form a loose envelope of 
silken pipes. When this is observed, it 
should be taken from the paper tray, and 
each worm be placed in a cup of twisted 
paper, liung against the wall or in a warm 
aspect; when it will then enclose itself in a 
ball of silk, called a cocoon, within which it 
passes into the chrysalis state. It remains 
in the chrysalis about fifteen duys, and then 
comes forth in the form of a moth. In 
escaping from the cocoon, it destroys a 
portion of the silk; to prevent which the 
silk-dealers destroy the chrysalis, or unwind 
the silk of the ooc Jon before the chrysalis is 
broken by the moth. 

360. Those who keep sUk-worms for in- 
struction or pleasure, will do well not to 
interfere with the natural life of the worms, 
but to wateh their whole history to its 
fulfilment. Each moth will produce a large 
number of eggs; and the silk supplied by 
the cocoons may be wound off and tied into 
skeins, and these being laid between the 
leaves of books, may be preserved for many 
years to remind the naturalist of the use- 
folness of the lulk-worm. 

361. »l was occQiaed the 4>tlier daV 



says Mr. Jesse, in his ' Qleamngs,' " in re* 
fleeting on the benefits accruing to mankind 
from a remarkable instinct imprened by the 
great Creator on that insignifieant insect 
the silk-worm. What warmth wkX comfort 
does it afibrd to ns ! How naefol, conve- 
nient, and elegant is the dotldiig we derive 
from it ! But this is not aU. Let ns, for 
one moment, consider how maaj thousands 
of persons are indebted to it for almost their 
very existence^ in co]iseq[iieBce of the em- 
ployment it affi)rds to nan in nearly every 
country of the known world. There is, 
however, aaotAMr striking and interesting 
pecofiuity ateending the silk- worm. It is 
this; that while the caterpillars of aU the 
<Aher tribes of moths and butterflies, when 
they have arrived at a certain state of ma- 
turity, show a restless disposition, and 
wander mbont and hide themselves in a 
varietj of places in order to spin their co- 
coons, preparatory to their making their 
esd^ «■ moths, &c., the caterpillar of the 
i^-iwrm, on the contrary, is content to re- 
m»n stationary in the open tray, or box, in 
which it may be placed. After consuming 
its immediate supply of mulberry leaves, it 
waits for a further quantity ; and when the 
period arrives for spinning its cocoon, in* 
stead of showing any migratory dispontioD) 
it seems to place itself with oonfideaee under 
the care of man to provide it with a suit* 
able place for its ooinT«ntene» and protee< 
tion. In the flv or moth state, the femile 
is quite incapable of flight ; and the male, 
although of a rauoh lighter mdike, and more 
active, can fly but very fanperfeetly. T!^ 
latter circumstance insures to ns the eggs 
for the following season, thus completing 
the adaptation of the insect in its diffiereot 
stages to the purposes it is destined to fn}^ 
for our advantage. To my mind thisstrik- 
ing peeuliarity in the habits of the silk-vonn 
illustrates the care and ktodnes^ of the 
Almighty, in thus makincr an appareDtiv in- 
significant insect the means of so many ia* 
portant benefits to man.** 

362. Of the importance of the nXkvr^ 
to commerce, it is scarcely possible to giw 
an adequate idea. But some approiiinatia 
to it may be gat^red from the statement 
ttiat the «ilk imported annually in the iw- 
jnannfactnred etate amooirts to aboot 
7^000,000lb8. weight. 

963. When the revder look* upon ^ 
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imple egg o^ the silk-wonn* and nafleota 
liat duriog a long and dreary winter the 
(erm of life bas slept therein; when he 
ees thatiierm awake, and thrive and grow 
ritb wonderfttl rafndity j when he aeea the 
irge caterpillar spin a coverings of silk 
joond it, and then form over it^eOf a ooffin- 
ike chrysalis in which it appears to I'e 
bad J and when he sees that from this 
eemin|v grave there hnrsta a heautifol 
Qoth clad in silken raiment; he will take 
hese things into his most scriona contem, 
latloDi and will learn from the history of 
worm to appreciate the works of an 
Jmighty God* 

361 LONGEVITY. 

A work on the "Decline of Idfe in 
lealth and Disease" has just appeared* 
rom the pen of Dr. Barnard Van Oven. 
ioffle curious statistical information is given» 
rhich will interest oar readers. One table 
ihibits a list of no less than 6,201 lndivi> 
luaU whaare said to have lived to the age 
f 100 years or upwards j of whom 1,&19 
Ave died between 100 and 110 years of 
ge; 331 between 110 and 120 years; 99 
•etweea 120 and 130 years; 37 between 
•30 and 140 years; 11 between 140 and 
i50, 17 beyond 157, of whom two are said to 
lave attained 200 years. To these are added 
'5 persons, said to be still living, who have al- 
eady exceeded 100 years ; 495 " additional 
Bstances ;'^ 2,179 " lives about 100 in Rus- 
iai" 750 " in Sweden ;" and 708, who are re- 
)orted by the Registrar-General to have 
iied (in BngUind and Wales) at the age of 
00 or more, daring five years, out of 
»237,986 deaths In a population of 
■8,897,187. 

365. Concerning" this statement. Dr. Van 
)ven admits that it must be regarded as 
ery short of the number which might, 
^ith proper attention, be collected. It is 
Jso fair to mention that there are no autho- 
ities for gome of these instances ; the pre- 
Qinption of their correctness remains. 

366. The following are among the most 
emarkable eases of aged persons performing 
emarkable actions. One individual, whose 
»me does not appear, is lelated by MK 
Gaston, in his book on " Human Longevity," 
ohave perfbrmed a journey of sixty miles 
J foot in two days, in his 100th vear. On 
he same authority, Mary Wilkinson, who 
•"^ m her 110th year, is said, in her 99th 



year, to have walksd from BonoM Kirk, kb 
iforkihire, to London, a distance of 290^ 
miles* in five days and three hours, carrying^ 
on her back a keg of gin and provisiona for 
bar support during her jonmey. P. Coets, 
a soldier wl>o died in Flanders in 1789, aged 
104, who was rumarkahly strong, that, at 
sevanty*three^ he moved a hntt of beer 
from a. cart "without labour.*' Jane 
Davis, an Snglishwoman, who died in 1777; 
at the age of 113, is said, in her lOSrd year, 
to have reaped wheat against a man a wlurfa- 
day. 

367. The following cases of hereditary 
longjevity are related by Dr. Oven : — P.. 
M' Donald, a fisherman, a native of Scotland^ 
died in 1772 at the age of 109. His father 
attained the age of 116, his grandfhther 107. 
Mary Teach, an Irishwoman, who died in 
1790 at the age of 100, lost her father at 
104, her mother at 96, her nnole at 110 ;. 
and she had two sisters living at her death 
whose united ages were 170. A Mrs. Keithe, 
who died in Bngland in 1772, at the age of 
113 years, and whose senses are said to 
have been unimpaired until fourteen days 
before she died, left three daughters to be- 
moau her loss, who respectively attained 
the ages of 111, 110, and 109 years. Five 
score years and ten appear to have been the 
natural term of life in this extraordinary 
sisterhood. The case, however, is not 
unique. Legge is the name of another 
iamiiy, of whom four sisters attained re- 
spectively the ages of 110, 106, 100, 112. 
Their father, Edward Legge, had nine other 
children, many of whom attained to a very 
old age. J. Mirehonse, a yeoman, who was 
living in England in the year 1805, and 
who entertained between thirty and forty 
friends on his 100th birthday, buried his 
father at 95, and his mother at 100 ; one 
sister died at 93, and three others lived ftom 
80 to 85 years. A Mrs. Pilman, an Eng- 
lishwoman, and her five sisters, attained the 
' average age of 87 years each, one having 
lived to 100, another to 96, a third to 88, 
&c. A German soldier, whose name does 
not appear, but who lived to 180, having 
fought at the battle of Pultowa under Ous- 
tavus Adolphus,, married at 93, had, in 1803, 
186 descendants, among whom were two 
grandchildren each 100 years old. (Vide 
I*hilosophiccU J!a^azine, No. 66, Nov. 
1803.) Bccles, a spinster, »l English- 
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woman, who lived to complete her 106th 
year, had several relatives who lived to 90 
and upwards ; her father lived to 107, her 
sister to 104. Of Thomas Parr, the well- 
known English labourer, who died in 1635 
at the age of 152, two grandsons attained 
the ages of 127 each ; another grandson 
109, a great-grandson 124^ and a nephew 
113. Perhaps it may graidfy those who 
seek for health, by their attachment to 
gardens, to note the age that some of our 
SngUsh horticaltnrists have attuned. Pur- 
kinson died at about 78 ; Tradercant, the 
fiither, died an old man ; Switzer, about 
80 ; Sir Thomas Browne, 77 ; Eveleyn, 86 ; 
Dr. Beale, 80; Jacob Robart, 85; Collin- 
son, 75 ; a son of Dr. Laurence (equally 
fond of gardens as his father), 86 ; Bishop 
Compton, 81 ; Enowlton, gardener to Lord 
Burlington, at 90; Miller, at 80; Lord 
Eames, 86; Abercrombie, 80; Gilpin, 80; 
Duncan, a gardener, upwards of 80 ; Hun- 
ter, who published " Sylva," at 86 ; Speech- 
ley, 86; Horace Walpole, 89; Bates, a 
celebrated horticulturist of High Wickham, 
89 ; Sir Joseph Bankes, 77 ; Joseph Cra- 
dock, 85 ; James Dichton, 89 ; Dr. Andrew 
Duncan, 83 ; Sir A. Price, 83. Mr. James 
Nolan, of Enockidrian, county Carlow, born 
on 22nd July, 1742, is now, of course, in 
his 112th year, and has lived within the 
reign of five sovereigns. Mr. Nolan's 
eldest sister, Mrs. Bryne, lived to be 104, 
another mster to be 85, a brother to be 94, 
and another brother to be 82. 
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368. MEDICAL.— That The Comer 
Cupboard may be complete in all its parts, 
and no portion of it without a species of 
useful and domestic instruction, we propose 
to add to its stock of practical utility the 
advantage of a Family Fhyncian and 
Household Surgeon, In fact, to give a 
brief but lucid history of those diseases that 
most frequently attack adult age, youth, and 
infancy, with the treatment peculiar to each. 
Not crude and popular nostrums, but sound 
and scientific advice, conveyed in such a 
form, that a parent may, with the utmost 
safety and confidence, administer what is 
prescribed either to an infant or an adult, 
with that certainty of benefit as if ordered 
by the family practitioner. 

369. This is not dose with the idea of 
' 'ng the medical man, where fiimi- 



lies have the means of employing one ; but 
for the use of those who may not be so for- 
tunately situated ; and as it is impossible to 
say to what part of the world TAa Comer 
Cupboard may not find its way, tbe infor- 
mation we purpose giving will be of incal- 
culable advantage to the emig^nt or voy- 
ager, and of great utility and assistance in 
idl cases of emergency, or where professional 
aid is not attainable. 

370. As respects the surgical part of oor 
scheme, advice and instruction in all cases of 
accident, suspended animation, wounds, and 
casualties generally, will be arranged under 
such convenient heads, that any information 
can be at once obtained by simply referring 
to the class under which the accident is set 
down. At the same time such information 
on regimen, dietary for invalids, tbe forma- 
tion of poultices, hot and cold batbs, and all 
necessary instructions on matters of detail, 
will be explained in a practical manner, 
so that our medical section shall be a com- 
plete and useful family doctor. That it mar 
be consulted at all times with implicit cod- 
fidence, this department will be conducted 
by a medical man of thirty years' experience 
in the practice of every branch of the pro- 
fession. 

371. To make this feature of our maga- 
zine more immediately acceptable to parents, 
we propose treating the diseases of infancy 
and cliildbood first in our series, to be (d- 
lowed by those affections that generallj 
attack maturer years and pge. With this 
brief prospectus of our intentions we will at 
once pnx^ed to the consideration of the 

372. Diseases of CHiia>Hooi>. — EBrp- 
TiYB Diseases. — The peculiarity of this 
class of disease is, that it exhibits one of its 
most remarkable symptoms on tbe skin; 
throwing out on the surface of tbe body as 
eruption which differs in character accord- 
ing to the nature of the disease ; so that 
tbe disease itself is at once distinguished 
by the character of tbe eruption. 

373. The most important fcrmsof this dass 
of disease, and those to which childhood are 
most subject, are Small-pox, Glass or 
Chicken-pox, Measles, and Semlet-feter. 

374. There arecertain peculiarities common 
to all these diseases, and distinctive features 
to each, which parents would do well to fix 
in their memories, and which for that pur- 
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pose we will define, before oommeneiug 
seiiaUm. 

1. Each disease is preceded and attended 
by fever. 

2. Each is followed on the third or fourth 
day by an eruption on the face, neck, 
breast, or arms, extending generally over 
the body. 

3. SmaU-pox is always attended in its 
first stages by sickness and vomiting. 

4. M^isles is preceded by cough, run- 
ning at the nose and eyes, and symptoms of 
cold. 

5. Scarlet-fever is characterised by 
great heat, difficulty of breathing, head- 
ache, and sore throat. 

6. Chicken-pox has all the mild charac- 
ters of small-pox. 

375. Measles. — This disease, which may 
attack every period of infancy and child- 
hood, and is not unfrequently met with in 
adult age, is most prevalent in spring and 
autumn, and freqaently assumes an epi- 
demic character, when from long continued 
rains the atmosphere has become loaded 
with moisture. 

376. Measles, unlike most of the diseases 
of infancy and youth, where the premoni- 
tory or indicative symptoms are unobserved 
or disregarded, is usually suspected and 
understood as soon as the child exhibits the 
earliest and commonest symptoms, and the 
paMnt in consequence is generally on her 
guard before the little patient has become 
constitationally disturbed by the disease. 

377. Symptoms. — The first symptoms of 
measles of which we can take positive cog- 
nisance, are a slightly accelerated pulse, a 
not dry skin, succeeded by cold and shiver- 
ing, pain in the head, langour, fatigue, and 
listlessness. 

378. This chain of symptoms may exist 
' only fi>r a few hours, or it may extend over 

two, three, or more days, before the other 
and more characteristic marks of the disease 
set in. 

379. This transitory stage is familiar to 
all mothers and nurses, and the patient is 
said during its continuance to be " hatching 
the measles." Many erroneous and very 
objectionable practices are at this time 
adopted by non-professionals, in the hope of 
shortening the stage and at once developing 
the rash. The most general means resorted 
to for this purpose are keeping the child 



studiously excluded from fresh air, loading 
it with clothes, and giving it hot and 
stimulating drinks, balm, saffron, or mint 
tea, or repeated doses of sulphur and milk. 
The best of such remedies are seldom neces- 
sary, and most of them are generally hurt- 
ful. 

380. The second stage of measles — which 
may, and often does follow the first im- 
mediately, without any interval whatever 
— is characterised by a quick pulse, a coated 
tongue, increased heat of the skin, flushed 
face, a dullness and peculiar heaviness of 
the eyes, attended by a running from the 
nostrils of a thin acrid mucous, that fre- 
quently chaps and irritates the lip; at 
the same time the patient, if old enough, 
complains of pain in the head, just over the 
forehead. The lungs from the first are 
more or less affected from being overcharged 
with blood, and a short dry cough — an 
effort of nature to relieve theoppressed organ 
— is the result, accompanied with difficulty 
of breathing, which towards night often 
becomes laboured and painful. Loss of ap« 
petite and slight thirst, as a consequence 
of febrile action, obtains equally in this 
disease ; and though sickness is by no 
means common, it may under certain con- 
ditions of body exist in the earlier stages of 
measles. 

381. On the third day, after the second 
chain of symptoms have set in, an eruption 
of a reddish brown, irregular shaped spots 
makes its appearance, first on the face and 
neck or bosom, and spreading to the arms, 
legs, and body. When the disease is mild 
and favourable, the rash comes out freely, 
and though not entirely covering the body, 
is full and well defined where it does ap- 
pear. 

382. Measles is easily distinguished from 
all other eruptive diseases, by the spots 
being large, irregular in shape, of a dusky 
red colour, and conveying to tha touch, 
when the finders are passed over them, 
the sense of roughness or inequality on the 
skin. 

383. Such are the general symptoms of 
an ordinary attack of measles, and the 
treatment of such a case resolves itself 
into little more than a judicious assistance 
of nature. 

384. But complications and varieties 
occasionally occur, where the disease from 
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the omniBeiiaeBient anoiiiei a irary dif- 
ferent character; hi Mieh eooditioiia it is 
oaUed 

385. Majuonakt Mbaslxs. — ^This ia a 
state that more frequently depends upon 
constitutional and hereditary conditions of 
the body of the patient than upon epidemic 
or atmospheric causes ; and is trom the first 
attended with typhoid symptoms. In ma- 
lignant measles, all the ordinary character- 
istics are greatly exaggerated. There is 
from the beginning much more ferer, and 
that of a low, or typhoid type, the debility 
is greater, and the disinclination to all ex- 
ertion much more marked. The pains in 
the head are more severe, and the difficulty 
of breathing hard and oppressive. The 
eruption will appear for a few hours, and 
suddenly recede from the skin, and when it 
reappears show itself only in patches of a 
dark purple or blackish colour. At other 
times the eruption, though well out, will 
gradually change its hue, and passing 
from the natural reddish brown, become 
purple and finally black. The mouth, 
tongue^ and lips are coated with a brown 
fur, and the pulse is quick, small, and 
sharp. 

386. As in the simple, and most usual 
form of measles, the treatment is easy and 
safe ; so in its malignant character, all the 
resources of art, and the practical wisdom 
of experience, are called for to arrest and 
conquer a disease that can only be mastered 
by excessive vigilance and unwearied skill 
and ability 

387. THE OLD TINDER-BOX.— What 
an eloquent lecture might be delivered upon 
the old-fflshioned tinder-box, illustrated by 
the one experiment of " striking a light.'' 
In that box lie, eold and motionless, the 
Flint and Steel, rude in form and crude in 
substance. And yet, within the breast of 
each» tl\ere lies a spark of that grand ele- 
ment whtoh infinences every atom of the 
universe ; & spMrk which could invoke the 
fierce agents of destruction to wrap their 
blasting fiamea around a stattiy forest, or a 
crowded city, and sweep it from the surface 
of the world; or which might kindle the 
genial blaze upon the homely hearth, and 
shed a radiant glow upon ag^up of siniling 
faces;- a spark suck as that which rises with 

—lingp mif y^p firfim the villaape Uaek- 



smith's far ga o r that which laaps wiUi 
terrific wrath from tho troubled breasb of a 
Yesttvius. And then the tinder — ^the cot- 
ton — the carbon: What a tale migkii be 
told of the oottoB-field where it gniw, of 
the Uack siave that ploeked i^ of the white 
tdler who spmi it into a garment^ and of 
the village beauty who wore it — until, £sded 
aad despised, it was cast among a heap of 
old rags^ and finally found its way tia the 
tinder-box. Then the Tinder might tell of 
its hopes; how, though now a blackened 
mass, soiling everything that touched it, it 
would soon be wedded to one of the great 
ministers of nature, and fly ^way with 
transparent wings, until, resting upon some 
Alpine tree, it would make its home among 
the green leaves, and for a while live in 
freshness and beauty, looking down npon 
the ppaoeful vale. Then the Steel mis^ht 
tell its story ; how for centuries it lay in 
the deep caverns of the eurth, until man, 
with his unquiet spirit^ dug down to the 
dark depths and drugged it forth, saymg, 
"No longer he at peace." Then wooid 
come tales of the fiery fnmacey what FSre 
had done for Steel, and what Steel had dbne 
for Fire. And then the Flint might teU i^ 
the time when the weather-bound mariners^ 
lighting their fires upon the Syrian sh€re» 
melted sificious stones into gems of giasi^ 
and thus led tibe way to the diseovery of 
the transparent pane that gives a crystal 
inlet to the light of our homes ; of the mir- 
ror in whose face the lady contemplates her 
charms ; of the microscope and the teles- 
cope by which the invisiUe are brought- to 
sight, and the dbtant drawn near ; of tiie 
prism by which Newton analysed tiio rays 
of light ; and of the photographie eanoera, 
in which the sun prints with his own rays. 
the pictures of his own adorning. And then 
both Flint and Steel might rekte their ad- 
ventures in the battle-field, whither they 
had gone together, and of fights tiiey had 
seen, in which man struck down his feflow* 
man, and like a fiend had seveUed in his 
brother's blood. Thus, even from the cold 
hearts of flint and steel, man migbt learia m> 
lesson whkh shoold make him bluah at the* 
"glory of war;" and the proud, who- de- 
spise the teachings of small things might 
lasm to appreciate the truths that are 
Linked to the story of a ** tader-bes.''^ 
JUoMOu Whf. 
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388. TEGETABLE Lirai 

If «re take some water, rising irom a 
salrtaimneaB spring, and «ipose it to san- 
shiae, me shall see^ after a few •days, a 
onrioiu fomatioa of bubbles, aad tbe 
gradual aocumulaiion of green matter. At 
first we cannot detect any marks of organi- 
sation — ^it appears a slimy doud of an 
irregalar and nndetermiiked fonn. It 
slowly Aggregates, and forms a sort of mat 
over tbe soifaoe, whicb at the same tiine 
asiomes a darker green colour. Careful 
axaniination wiU now show the original 
oorpoflcles involved in a net-work formed 
by slender threads, which are tubes of circu- 
latioB, and may be traced from small points 
which we muist regard «s the compound 
sbua^ tbe vegetable unit. We must not 
fixget, bere^ that we have to deal with 
four chemical elements — oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, and nitrogen, which composes the 
wodd of orgamsed forms, and that the 
water affords us the two first as its con- 
stituents, gives ns cu*bon in the form of 
carbonic acid dissolved in it, and that 
nitrogen Is in the air surrounding it, and 
fireqnently mix with it also. 

Under the influence of sunshine, we have 
now seen these elements uuting into a mys- 
terious bond, and tbe result is the formation 
of a «ellnlar tissue, which possesses many 
of the functions of the noblest specimens of 
vegetable growth. But let ns examine the 
pragress. The bare surfiioe of a rock rises 
above the waters covered over with this 
green slime, a. mere veil of delicate net- 
work, which, drying oS, leaves no percepti- 
ble trace behind it; but the basis of a 
mighty growth is there^ and under solar in- 
fluence^ in the process of time, other 
chaages ocenr. 

After a period, if we examine the rook, 
we shall find upon its fiaee lii^tle coloured 
cops or lines with small hard discs. These, 
at first si^t, would not be taken for plants, 
but on close examination they will be found 
to be lichens. These minute vegetables 
shed their seed and^lie, and from their own 
remains a more numerous cr^p springs into 
life. After a £bw of these changes, a suffi- 
cient depth of soil is formed, upon which 
mosses bcjgin to develope themselves, and 
give to the stone a second time a faint tint 
<xf green, a nere film still, bvt iidioating 



tbe presenoe of a beautifid ctess of plants, 
which, under the mi^toscope, exhifatt in 
tlieir leaves and flowers oMtny points of ele- 
gance. These mosses, like the licfaen^ 4e- 
caying, increase the film of soal, and others 
of a larger growth supply their places, and 
run themselves tbe same round of |i[Powth 
and decay. By and-by, inng^uses of various 
kinds mingle ih^r littlegloboBand nmbrella- 
like forms. Season after season plants 
perish and add to the soil, which is at the 
same time increased in depth by the disin- 
tegration of tbe rock over which it is laid, 
the cohesion of particles hemg broken np 
by the vegetable life. The mimtte seeds <^ 
the ferns floating on the breeae, now find a 
sufficient depth of earth for germination, 
and their beautiAll fronds, eventaally, wave 
in loveliness to tbe passing winds. 

Vegetable forms of a higher and a higher 
order gradually succeed eacb other, each, 
series perishing in due season, and giving to 
the soil additional elements fbr the growtii 
of plants of their own species or those of 
others. Plowermg herbs find a genial home 
on the once bare rock ; and the primrose 
pale, the purple iox. glove, or the gaady 
poppy, open their flowers to tbe joy of light. 
The shrub, with its hardy roots interlaced 
through thesoil, and binding the -very stones, 
growsrichin its bright greenery. EventnaUy 
the tree springs from the soil, and where 
once the tempest beat on the bare cold rock, 
is now the lordly and branching monarch of 
the forest, with Its thonsand ksBves, affi:>rd- 
iug shelter for bird and beast, 

Such are the conditions whicb prevaal 
throughout nature in the progress of vege- 
table growth ; the green matter gathermg 
on a pond, the mildew aocnmnlating on a 
shaded wall, being the commencement of a 
prooess which is to end in the developme n t 
of the giant trees of the forest, and the 
beautifully tinted flower of nature's most 
chosen spoL 

We mast now consider dosely tbe pheno- 
mena connected with the growth of an in- 
dividual plant, which wiU illustrate the 
operation (^ physical influences throughout 
the vegetable workL The process by 
which the embryo, secured in the seed, is 
developed, is our first inquiry. 

A seed is a highly carbonised body, con- 
sisting of integnnents and embiyoi bet- 
ween these, in most seeds, lies a substance 
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called the aibttme»f or perisperm. The 
embryo contains the elementB of the future 
plani^the cotyledons, the plumule, and the 
radicle; the former developing into stalk 
and leaves, the latter into roots. This em- 
bryo hides the living principle, for the deve • 
lopment of which it is necessary that the 
starchand gluten undergo a chemical change, 
and that an elevation of temperature is pro- 
duced. Thevital power is dormant — it sleeps 
— in the seed until the proper conditions are 
produced. It has been proved thatthepowers 
of maintaining life in the seed are very 
great ; excessive cold, sufficiently intense to 
freeze mercury, will not kill seed, and they 
resist a comparatively high temperature. 
It is probable that heat only destroys seeds 
by drying them too completely. The tem- 
perature at which seeds germinate is ex- 
ceedingly varied — those belonging to our 
own dime will germinate when the ther- 
mometer rises above 40 deg. F., but the 
seeds of tropical plants demand that a 
temperature of from 70 deg. to 84 deg., or 
even to 90 dec?., be steadily applied to 
them. In some cases it has been found 
that even boiling the seeds has been ad- 
vantageous to the future process of germi- 
nation in the soil. But let us take the 
seed of some ordinary plant, and tiace its 
progress. 

An apparently dead grain is placed in 
the soil. If the temperature is a few de- 
grees above the freezing point, and the 
soil holds a due quantity of water, the in- 
t^xmient of the seed imbibes moisture, and 
swells; the tissae is softened, and the first 
effort of vital force begins. The seed has 
now the power of decomposing water, the 
oxygen combines with some of the carbon 
of the seed, and is expelled as carbonic acid. 
Saussure's experiments prove this. The air 
above the soil in which a horse-bean was 
placed to germinate, gave, before the ex- 
periment, nitrogen 210*26, and oxygen 
56*29, and after germination, nitrc^n 
209*41, oxygen 44*38, and carbonic acid 
11*27. This part of the process is but 
little removed from the merely chemical 
changes which we have already considered. 
We find the starch of the seed changed 
into gum and sugar, which affords nutri- 
tive fbod for the developing embryo. The 
seed now lengthens downwards by the 
roilinlp and upwards by the cotyledons, 



which, as they rise above the earth, acquire 
a g^reen colour. Here the first stage of 
vegetable life ends, the chemically exdting 
process is at an end, and a new stimulos is 
required to continue in full activity the 
vital powers. Carbonic add is no longer 
given off 

The cotyledons, which are two oppodte 
roundish leaves, act as the lungs ; by them 
carbonic acid token from the atmosphere 
is absorbed and carried by a drculating 
process, now in full activity, through the 
young plant. The carbonic acid, a com- 
pound of carbon and oxygen, is decomposed ; 
it is deprived of its carbon, which is retsdned 
by the plants and oxygen is exhaled. The 
plant at this period is little more than an 
arrangement of cellular tissue, a very slight 
development of vascular and fibrous tissue 
appearing as a cylinder lying in the centre 
of the sheath. At this poin^ however, we 
begin more distinctly to trace the opera- 
tions of the new power ; the impulses of 
life are strikingly evident. 

The young root is now lengthening, and 
absorbing from the moisture^ in the soil, 
which always contains some soluble salts, a 
portion of its nutriment, which is impelled 
upwurds by a force— probably capillary at« 
traction and endosmose action combined— 
to the point from which the plumule 
springs. Capillary force raises the fluids 
through the tubes in the stalk, and conveyi 
them to the veins in the leaves, while the 
endosmose force diffuses them through the 
vegetable tissues. The plumule first as- 
cends as a little twig, and, at the same time, 
by exerting a more energetic action on the 
carbonic acid than the cotyledons have done, 
the carbon retained by them being only so 
much as is necessary to form chlorophylle, 
or the green colouring matter of leaves, some 
wood is deposited in' the centre of the 
radicle. From this time the process of 
lignification goes on through all the fabric 
— the increase, and indeed the life, of the 
plant, depending upon the development of 
a true leaf from the plumule. 

It must not be imagined that the process 
consists, in the first place, of a mere oxida- 
tion of the carbon in the seed — ^a slow com- 
bostion by which the spark of life is to he 
kindled — the hydrogen of the water plays 
an important pturt, and, combining also with 
the carbon, forms necessary compounds, and 
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by a secondary process g^ves rise again to 
water by combination with oxygen in the 
cells of the germinating grain. Nor must 
we regard the second class of phenomena as 
mere mechanical processes for decomposing 
carbonic acid, but the result of the com- 
bined influences of all the physical powers 
and life snperadded. 

This elongating little twig, the plumule, 
at length unfolds itself, and the branch ia 
metamorphosed into a leaf. The leaf 
aerates the sap it receives, effects the decom- 
position of the carbonic acid, the water, and 
in all probability the ammonia which it de- 
ri?eR from the air, and thus returns to the 
pores, which communicate with the pneu- 
matic arrangements of the plant, the neces- 
sary secretions for the formation of bark, 
wood, and the various proximitte principles 
which it contfuns. 

After the first formation of a leaf, others 
successively appear, all constructed alike, 
and performing similar functions. The leaf 
is the principal organ to the tree ; and, in- 
deed, Linnaeus divined, and Goethe demon- 
strated, the beautiful fact, that the tree 
was developed from this curiously-formed 
organ. 

•* Keeping in view," says the poet-philo- 
sopher, '* the observations that have been 
made, there will be no difficulty in discover- 
ing the leaf in the seed-vessel, notwithstand- 
ing the variable structure of that part and 
its peculiar combinations. Thus the pod is 
a leaf which is folded up and grown to- 
gether at its edges, and the capsules consist 
of several leaves grown together, and the 
compound fruit is composed of several leaves 
united round a common centre, their sides 
being opened so as to form a communication 
between them, and their edges adhering to- 
gether. This is obvious from capsules 
which, when ripe, split asunder, at which 
time each portion is a separate pod. It is 
also shown by different species of one genus, 
in which modifications exist of the principle 
on which their fruit is formed ; for instance, 
the capsule of nigiUa orientalis consists of 
pods assembled round a centre, and partially 
united; in niffiUa damcucena their union is 
complete." 

^ Professor Lindley thus explains the same 
view: — "Every flower, with its peduncle 
and bracteolsB, being the development of a 
flower-bud, and flower-buds being altogether 



Valogfons to leaf-buds, it follows as a corol- 
lary that every flower, with its peduncle 
and bracteole, is a metamorphosed branch. 

"And, further, the flowers being abor- 
tive branches, whatever the laws are of the 
arrangement of branches with respect to 
each other, the same will be the laws of the 
flowers with respect to each other. 

" In consequence of a flower and its pe- 
duncle being a branch in a particular slate, 
the rudimentary or metamorphosed leaves 
which constitute bractese, floral envelopes, 
and sexes, are subject exactly to the same 
laws of arrangement as regularly-formed 
leaves." 

The idea that the leaf is the prindpal 
organ of the plant, and that from it all the 
other organs are probably developed, is 
worthy the genius of the gpreat German 
poet. 

Every leaf, a mystery in itself, is an in- 
dividual gifted with peculiar powers ; they 
congregate in families, and each one mini- 
sters to the formation of the branch on 
which it hangs, and to the main trunk of 
the tree of which it is a member. The 
tree represents a world, every part exhibit- 
ing a mutual dependence. 

*' The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can : 

Hanging so light and hanginv so hign. 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky,** 

is influenced by, and influences, the lowest 
root which pierces the humid soil. Like 
whispering voices, the trembling leaves sing 
rejoicingly in the breeze and summer sun- 
shine, and they tremble alike with agony 
when the equinoctial gale rends them from 
the parent stalk. The influences which 
pervade the whole, making up the sum of 
vital force, are disturbed by every move- 
ment throughout the system ; a wound on a 
leaf is known to disturb the whole, and an 
injury inflicted on the trunk interferes with 
the processes which are the functions of 
every individual leaf. — Sunfs Poetry of 
Science, 

389. FAULTS.— As there are some faults 
that have been termed faults on the right 
side, so there are some errors that might be 
denominated errors on the safe side. Thus, 
we seldom regret having been too mild, too 
cautious, or too humble ; but we often re- 
pent having been too violent, too precipitate, 
or too proud. 
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aaeu ysntilation. 

Mr, DmJB, ia his "* Pbpalar Msmal of 
the Art oC PnwnriBg^ Health,** gives some 
ezoelleBt dneetioDS with regard to ventUa- 
tion, wfaidi we reoomnend to oar readen. 

3d(L ''Keeinxig it in raccdIcctioB, that 
all rooms Inten&d for tiie rendenoe of 
hiiiiia» hciags oi^hi to have good dimen- 
sions, aad that they can scaraely he bailt 
too hrfty, the reasons for whidi roles sre 
apparent frjm the delailB into which we 
hare entered, and, in partieoiar, firom the 
qoaattty of ozjrgeu gas req air e d for respira- 
tion daring a given time ; the vetdUaHom 
ofHUMf-romHs may he eifeeted by the ad- 
nusBion of a proper quantity of fresh air 
by means of a eircolar vane pheed in a 
pane of the window, or in any other eon- 
venient Bitnation, so as to occasion no 
dranght, and by t^e nse of a eommon fire 
with an open fine. If the apartment be 
large, two each vanes, or more, shoidd be 
aitaaitod in distant parts of the room. In 
estimating the amoont of air to he admit- 
ted into any apartment, there can be no 
better guide than oar feelings, for there is 
no other canse for limiting sneh admission 
than the ^Usagreei^de coolness it may pro- 
duce. We cannot> have too mneh fresh air, 
unless the change of air takes place with 
such rapidity as to carry off the heat of the 
body too qniddy. Where this is the case, 
ventilation would become a serious evil, by 
inordinately cooling the body, and produc- 
ing the various evU. consequences of cold. 
These drcumstances have their foundation 
in our northern clime. The atrium of the 
Boman houses, which was their most im- 
portant apartment, had a large square 
opening to the outer air in its centre, 
such is the mildness of an Italian sky. 

392. ''The remarks made on the di- 
mensions and loftiness of apartments are 
nowhere so applicable as to bed-roams ; these 
ought always to be spacious ; but, as if in 
defiance of all rules of hygiene, they are 
most frequently the smallest and lowest 
rooms in the boose. They have to be oc- 
cupied for many hours at a time, and, in 
general, withoos the air in them under- 
going any pereeptiUe change; and there 
can be bo doubt hot the want of proper 
ventiktiOB in bed-rooa% particularly in 
the dwellings of the lower olasses^ is an 



abuBdant sonroe ef 9-healthL Th» ttr nf 
bed-rooms is snbjeet to raanj cseases of 
vitiation, and does not miaSk of a very 
rapid change dnring their ocetqM&a; 
therefore, a large store of the pore atndt- 
pfaere ought at idl times te be eentained inr 
them. If of the proper cKmeonoBs, & vone, 
such as before mentioned, may be introdlioed 
into the window, or into tlw psn^ of the 
door, with advantage, and wfthout produe- 
ing any draught, such as it would be fitl^ 
to occasion in a soibU room ; and the open 
chimney flue will allow a saiBcieBt egicm 
of air. Bed-rooms ought not to be crowded 
with fumitnre. Cherts of drawers contain- 
ing clothes are apt to have thor contents 
injnred from the great ahsorbeney possessed 
by aH manufactured stuffi; th^ greedily 
drink up the vaponrs that emanate 
from tho human body, more e^ed- 
ally during a state of repose. Bedsteads 
ooght to l^ devmd of hangings ; wherever 
they are used^ they predude that degree of 
ventilation which is alone- consistent with 
health ; when made of wooDen, and drawn 
closely round the bed through the night, 
they become, in a short time, finm their 
great power of absorbency, truly oflennve 
to a nice sense of smell ; and, in fitct, absorb 
all the vapours copiously given out by the 
human body during sleep, and form re- 
cipients in wineh they may be allowed to 
putrefy. These vapours when permitted to 
accumuhite and putrefy, it shoold be recol- 
lected there are strong reasons for befiev- 
ing, are of a peculiarly pestilent character 
— a powerful argument for a frequent 
change of the bed-dothing itself, and for 
its free ventilation during the time that the 
bed is unoccupied i and if hangings must be 
retained, they ought to be mttde of thin 
materiak that admit ot being washed, or 
otherwise they ooght never to be drawn 
close, but allowed, as mere ornaments, to 
hang at the comers of the bedstead. 
The common practice of dosing up the 
bed on rising, and of mining- it up 
afresh in the afternoon, is also very re- 
prehen^ble. By this means every im- 
purity that is absorbed daring the night 
is carefully defended from the detersive 
influenee of the atmoq>her^ to be increased 
by every fres^ nse of the bed, until it 
becomes someiirimt offennve. But Wijereit 
is usual, as in some ports of the eontinest. 
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to throw the bed-<dothei over tbe back of 
tiie chair soon afber rishifl;; a&d to open the 
dsor and windowi freely, they are ia a 
great measare deprived of the ezbalationf 
tiiey have ahsoi^bed during the night, by 
the pore atmosphere, which is probably 
greedy of moisture* When the weather is 
damp, however, it is better to yentilate 
bed-rooms daring the day-time, in the 
main, from the rest of the house, by setting 
the door wide open, as we thus avoid any 
excess of moisture. This method of free 
ventilation of bed-clothes will secure to 
many persons much more comfortable 
sleep. It is well known how readily the 
restlessness that is common during summer 
nights may be dissipated, and refreshing 
sleep procured, by walking about the room, 
and thoroughly ventilating the bed-clothes ; 
in which case we may sa^ly attribute the 
relief chiefly to the greater readiness with 
which the Amotions of the skin are carried 
on, under the change of circumstanoes 
derived from the dissipation of the vapours 
previously contained in the bed-clothes, and 
die admission of fresh aur into the bed." 

392. THINGS THROWN AWAY. 

Natubb is self-supporting, and loses no- 
thing. Her great workshop is ever repro- 
ducing new forms out of the old materials, 
or fiic-similes of the old forms with their 
own everlasting properties. Nourishment 
may be carried away by rivers into the sea, 
ana by rivulets into lakes ; but in the sea, 
and in the lakes, that nourishment exists. 
Perhaps the fishes devour it, and restore it 
to the tnble in another form ; and perhaps 
it is absorbed by the vegetative principle, 
and converted into sea-weeds, whilst part 
is deposited on the bottom of the ocean, or 
incoi^>orated with the salt and in- 
corruptible water. But thoroughly lost 
it never is, and never can be. 

393. How to gather that which has been 
scattered is one of the problems for human 
wisdom to solve. Rude and ignorant men, 
in th^ piimitive state of existenoe^ are 
glad to get rid of the reftise of society ; and 
rivers were, and still are, always desirable 
in the neighbourhood of large cities^ for 
Uiat special pnrpoee. The I&mes carries 
titenSlEue of Ii^idon away, the Seine dis- 
poeeeoftherefbse of Paris, and the Clyde 
ciQili$9gow, aad a greaet blessing the re- 



moval is esteessed; bat that reAisa 
is men^y a portion of the great 
mass of nutritive matter which the world 
contains; and were not an equal por- 
tion of this matter collected from some other 
quarter, to supply tiie loss which the land 
has sustained by the sweeping of the river, 
the land would soon be entirely exhausted^ 
and die of old age. Baron Liebig, the cele« 
brated German chemist, supposes that in 
this manner the now desolate regions of the 
East, at one time so fertile and populous^ 
have been turned into deserts, partly eaten 
up by the inhabitants, who did not under- 
stand the art of restoring exhausted soil, 
and partly wsished out and deprived of bheir 
vegetable and animal matter by the huge 
rivers which inundate their plains. The 
Tigris and Euphrates must carry yearly into 
the sea a sufficient amount of nutritive 
matter for millions of human beings. Could 
that matter only be arrested in its pro* 
gross, and converted into bread Mid wine, 
fruit and beef, mutton and wool, linen and 
cotton, then cities might flourish onoe move 
in the desert, where men are now digging 
for the relics of primitive civilisation, and 
discovering the symbols of luxury and 
ease beneath the barren sand and the sun- 
burnt clay. 

894. The arts of life, in a great measure 
consist of the saving and judioions use 
of waste matter. Paper is merely the re- 
fuse Hnen, cotton, and tow of the rags of 
society, the left^ff clothes of the rioh and 
the poor. These rags are careftUly 
collected, and after having served the in- 
ferior purpose of clothing the body, they 
are made instrumental in adorning the 
mind. They are translated from the tem- 
poral to the spiritual sphere; they are in- 
vested with holy orders, and made to ad- 
minister oonsolatio*! to the afflicted, and 
courage to the fearfuL 

395. Some years; ago a London ohemist 
conceived the idea of ooUeeting all the soap- 
suds of the metropolis, and reoovering the 
soap that had been used in washing ; and 
couldhe only have organised a plan of collect- 
ing the suds, he would have sucoeeded. An 
idea similar to this has^ within the last few 
years, been realised at Manchester, with the 
refuse of the fhctorles. The inventiMi has 
been patented, and an immense amoont of 
waste tallow is thai reooveiodi wldcli used 
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to he vrashed into the Irish Channel, instead 
of returning to the pnrlieos of civUisation, 
the wash-honses and bed-chambers, to wash 
the skins and the garments of the million. 
The Thames carries down many thousand 
tons of good soap and candles, which would 
be much more useful to society, and more 
grateful to the senses in that domestic form 
and character, than in those they now sus- 
tain in their voyage to the ocean. Some 
years i^o a patent was taken out for a mode 
of recovering a large portion of this tallow ; 
but it has not yet been carried into practi- 
cal operation. 

396. What has been done already shows 
what may be done, and what a vast amount 
of wealth is annually lost for want of means 
of collecting its scattered particles. The 
refuse of London alone — according to the 
estimate of Liebig, Slbs. weight per day for 
each individual, on the average — is vfdued 
by some as high as £18,000,000 per annum ; 
and £10,000,000 sterling must, therefore, 
be regarded as a moderate calculation. 
Here la one-fifth part of the national 
revenue at once, nay, one-third of the in- 
terest of the national debt, which costs otU^ 
£30,000,000 per annum. 

397. But the refuse of the whole United 
Kingdom has, by the same authority, been 
e6timatedat£180,000,000,say,£150,000,000 
for a moderate calculation ! Well, here is 
three times the amount of the national 
revenue, and enough to pay the whole 
principal of the national debt in five or six 
years ! Here is a California ! What is the 
use of going to the Diggings of the Far- 
West, or the Ophir Mountaim^ of Australia, 
when such infinite, endless, ezhaustless 
sources of wealth are to be found in (shall 
we write it in full ?) the Common Sewers ? 

398. COMPULSORY LABOUR. 

In early times it was not uncommon for 
kings to force into their service labourers, 
as well in the meaner employments of life 
as in the higher departments of art. 

399. Edward the Third, in his anxiety 
for the speedy completion of the painting in 
the chapel of his palace, issued a precept, 
dated 18th March, 1350, to Hugh de St. 
Alban, his chief painter, commanding him 
to impress all the painters in the counties of 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Sussex, 
to conduct them to Westminster, and to 



keep them in his aervke so long as should 
be necessary ; and, apprehending that these 
would not be sufficient^ a similar order was 
given for the impressment of all the painters 
in the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, 
Oxford, Warwick, Leicester, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, and Norfolk. 

400. There is other evidence to show 
that personal liberty was compromised by 
the attainment of great skill in any art 
which could minister to the royal taste or 
convenience; and talent, instead of leading 
to that distinction, independence and 
wealth, which are its due, conducted its 
possessor to grind in the prison-house. A 
Roll, dated the 6th of John, 27th June, 
1204, notifies to Robert de Vipont, that 
Thomas, the arrow-maker, had been oom> 
mitted by the King to the custody of HugU 
de Nevill, Thomas de Sanford, and John 
Fits Hugh, who had undertaken not to let 
him depart irom court without the royal 
license, and engaged that he should make 
six arrows for the King's use every day, 
except Sunday. 

401. That his works at Windsor Castle 
might not be retarded for want of hands, 
Edward the Third, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign, appointed John de Spon- 
lee, master of the stone-hewers, with a 
power not only " to take and ksep, as wdl 
within the liberties as without, as many 
masons and other artificers as were neces- 
sary, and to convey them xxi Windsor, but 
to arrest and imprison such as should dis- 
obey or refuse; with a command to all 
sherifiEs, mayors, baillfb, &c., to assist him." 
These powers were fuUy acted upon at a 
later period, when some of the workmen, 
having left their employment, were thrown 
into Newgate; while the place of others, 
who had been carried of by a pestilence 
then raging in the castle, was supplied by 
impressment. 

402. In the year 1386, we find a writ of 
Richard the Second, empowering one 
Nicholas Hoppewell to take as much glass 
as he could fiod, or might be needful, in 
the counties of Norfolk, Northampton, 
Leicester, and Lincoln, "as well within 
liberties as without, saving the fee of the 
Church," for the repair of the windows of 
the chapel founded at Stamford in honoor 
of the King's mother, Joan, Princess of 
Wales. He had also authority to impress 
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as many glaziers as should be requisite for 
the work. 

403. Mr. Peter Cunmngham, in his 
'Lifeoflnigo Jones," tells us that "the 
Crown« pinched in its expenditure, and 
ambitious of great undertakings, was often 
obliged to force men into employment. 
This I gather from the accounts of the 
Paymaster of the Works, which contain a 
yearly gratuity ' to the Knighte Marshall's 
man for his extraordinary attendaunce in 
apprehending of such persons as obstinately 
refuse to come into his Majesty's works. 
The gratuity was often eight and occa- 
sionally ten pounds.' 
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404. HAS THE MOON AN ATMO- 
SPHERE?— It hasfor a considerable time 
been considered a settled question among 
philosophers, that tbe moon has no atmos- 
phere. The fact relied upon to prove that 
the moon has no atmosphere is, that upon the 
occultation of a star by the intervention of 
the moon, there is no refraction of light, 
which there would be if it passed through 
an atmosphere ; and further, that no clouds 
or anything like vapour has been discovered 
about the moon, nor anything indicating 
the existence of either animal or vegetable 
life. Of la':e, however, an astronomer at 
Rome, M. Decuppis, has devoted himself 
much to selenography, and has arrived at 
the conclusion, deduced from a great 
number of observations, that the moon has 
an atmosphere, though on a very moderate 
scale, it being only about a quarter of a mile 
in height, two hundred times less, probably, 
than the height of the earth's atmosphere, 
and of only the thirtieth part of its den- 
sity ; and fhrther, that there are mountains 
which rise six or seven miles above the atmo- 
sphere» and when the star disappears behind 
them, there is no refraction ; but if it disiip- 
pears behind a valley or plain, over which 
there is an atmosphere, tben some refraction, 
though very slight, is perceptible, and of 
course there Ib an atmosphere. There are those 
who believe that the shallow atmosphere 
of M. Decuppis may be one like that be- 
longing to our planet in the course of for- 
mation. Many geologists entertain the 
opinion that there was a time wben the at- 
mosphere of this earth was chiefly composed 
of carbonic acid gas, and that races of 
animals lived in it, they having organs 



adapted fot living in the satne. The valleys 
of the moon may be filled with carbonic 
or sulphurous add gas, as they are exceed- 
ingly deep, and the regions volcanic. 
If the nehular hypothesis is correct, the 
moon should have an atmosphere like that 
of our earth in proportion to its magnitude, 
consequently no one who believes in that 
hypothesis can consistently say a word 
about the probability of a new atmosphere 
now forming in the moon. If any person 
studies the question of the "Earth's Atmos- 
phere," its peculiar nature, such as the 
gases of which it is formed, their quality, 
weight, and mixture, and takes into conn- 
deration the law of gpaseous absorption, and 
its relation and adaptability of man, he 
cannot but be convinced that it was made 
by the special act of a great, intelligent 
being. 

405. THE TWO PREACHERS. 

These are two preachers ever preaching. 

Filled with eloqueuoe and power ; 
One is old, and locks of white. 

Skinny as an anchorite ; 
And he preaches every hour. 

With a shrill fouatic voioe 
And a bigot's fiery scorn. 

" Backwabd I ye presumptuous nations ; 
Han to misery is bom, 

Bom to drudge, and sweat, and suffer— 
Born to labour and to pray ; 

Backwabd ! ve presiunptuobs nations. 
Back !— be humble and obey !" 

• • • • 

" Onwabd I— there are ills to conquer ; 

Daily wickedness is wrought. 
Tyranny is swollen with pride. 

Bigotry is deified ; 
Ever intertwined with Thought, 

Vice and Misery rant and crawl- 
Boot them out, their day is passed : 

Goodness is alone immorttu. ; 
Evil was not made to last ; 

Onwabd ! all the Earth shall aid us 
Ere our peaceful flag be furled. 

And the preaching of this preacher 
Stirs the pulses of the world." 

406. PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY.— 
Southey says, in one of his letters — **I 
have told you of the Spaniard, who always 
put on his spectacles when he was about to 
eat cherries, that they may look bigger, 
and more tempting. In like manner, I 
make the most of my enjoyments; and, 
though I do not cast my cares away, 1 
pack them in as little compass as I can, 
and carry them as conveniently as I 
can for myself, and never let them annoy 
others." 
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407. DON'T KEGP THB BOW 
ALWAYS BENT.--I have been employed 
these last few hoan with iohn Slllot and 
9ther boys in trying how long we ocyold 
keep up two crioket balls. Lord Minto 
eanght ns. He says he must send me on a 
commiseion to some Tery yoang tnenarcb, 
1^ that I shall never have the gravity of 
an ambassador for a prinoe turned of twelve. 
He^ however, added the well known and 
admirable story o^ Henry IV. of France, 
who, when caught on all fonrs carrying one 
of his children by the Spanish envoy, 
looked up and said, " Ts your excellency 
married ?" " I am, and have a family/' was 
the reply. " Well, then," said the monarch, 
"I am satisfied, and ahall take another 
turn round the room," and off he gallopeil, 
with his son flogging and spurring him on 
his back. I have sometimes thought of 
breaking myself of what are termed boyish 
habits ; but reflection has satisfied me that 
it would be very foolish, and that I should 
esteem it a blessing that I can find amuse- 
ment in everything, from tossing a cricket- 
ball to negotiating a treaty wit£ the Em- 
peror of China. Men who will give them- 
aelvesentirely to business, and despise (which 
is their term) trifles, are very able in their 
general conception of the great outlines of 
a plan, but they feel a want of knowledge 
which is only to be gained by mixing with 
all classes in the world, when they come to 
those lesser points upon which its successful 
execution may depend.— -Kay** Life of Sir 
John Malcolm, 

408. NUMBER OP STARS.— To our 
naked eye are displayed, it is believed, 
about 3,000 stars, down to the sixth magni- 
tude ; and of these only twentv are of the 
first, and seventy of the second, magnitude. 
Thus far the heavens were the same to the 
ancients as we are to ourselves. But within 
the last two centuries * our telescopes have 
revealed to us countless millions of stars, 
aiore and more astonishingly numerous the 
fMher we are enabled to penetrate into 
space ! Evtfry increase, says Sir John Hep- 
fthel, into the dimensions and power of xn- 
tmments, which successive improvements 
in optical scienee hove attfuned, has brought 
iato view multitudes innumerable of objects 
invisible before; so that for anything that 
eipenenoe has hitherto taught us, the 
^'^he stars may be really infinite, 






in theontf ieate in wUch we em «m^ a 
meaning to the word. Those rendered 
visible, for instanee, by the great powers of 
Lord Bosse's telesoop-), aie at suea aa in^ 
conceivable distance, that their light, tra- 
velling at the rate of 200,000, mila a jv* 
tond, cannot arrive at our little planet in 
less time than J^urteen iJumtttnd f ears I 
Of this I am assured by one of our greatest 
living astronomers. Fourteen thousand years 
of the hifftory of the inhabitants of the 
systems, if inhabitants there be, had passed 
away during the time that a ray of their 
light was travelling to this tiny residence 
of curious little man! Consider for s 
moment, that that ray of light must have 
quitted its dazzling source eight thousand 
yean before the creation of Adam!— 
Samuel Warren, D.C.L, 

409. DEPTH OP THE SEA.— CapUin 
Sir James Ross, in his voyage to the South, 
made some enormous soundings at Sea ; one 
of which, 900 miles west of St. Helena, ex- 
tended to the depth of 5,000 fathoms, or 
30,000 feet, or nearly 5| miles ; the weight 
employed amounting to 4501b8. Another, 
made in lat. 33 deg. 5 min., and long. 9 deg. 
W., about 300 miles west of the Cape of 
Good Hope, occupied 49} minutes, in which 
time 2,226 fathoms were sounded. Thes« 
facts are thought to disprove the oommon 
opinion that soundings could not be obtained 
at very great depths. Captain. Denharn 
sounded in the South Atlantic, between Rio 
de Janeiro and the Cape of Good Hope, 
7,706 fkthomfl, or nearly 7*7 geographical 
miles. Kow, the highest summits Sf the 
Himalaya are little more than 28,000 feet. 
The sea-bottom has, therefore, depths 
greatly exceeding the elevation of the 
highest pinnacle above its surface. The 
mean depth of the sea is, according to 
Laplace, nom four to five miles. If the ex- 
isting waters were increased only by one- 
fbnrth, it would drown the earth, with the 
exception of some high momitains. — Quar- 
terly Review. 

410. MEMORIAL LINES OK THE 
MONTHS, as made use of by the Society 
of Friends. 

Days twenty-eight in second month t^pettt. 
And one day more is added each Leap-Tear ; 
The fburth, eleventh, ninth, and sixth, month 

run 
To thirty days; the rest;tO thirty-one. 
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411. THE MARRIAGE VOW. 

Spsjjc it not lightly !— 'tis a holy thingr* 
A bond endnring through long distsnt 

When Joy o*er thine »bodo is hoTering, 
Or when thioA eyo is wet with bittwesfc teais, 

Eeoorded by an an^'s pen on hlffh. 

And must oe qoestion'd in eternity f 

Speak it not lightly !— though the young and 
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Axe tfaroiigisg itmnd thea 
mirth. 

Let not the holy promise of to-da;T 
Fade Hke the clouds that wi^i the mom have 
hirlbt 
But oyer bright and sacred maj it be^ 
Stored in the treasure-cell of memory. 

Life will not preve aU sunshine— there will 
come 

D«rk boon for all-O. will ye, wtasa the sight 
Of sorrow gathers thickly rowid your home, 

LflMre as ye did in times when calm and bright 
Seem'd the sure path ye trod. untouchM bf care. 
And deem'd the nztuone, like the present^ »ir? 

EVM that now beam with health may yet grow 
dim, 

And cneeka oi rose forget their ear^ ^ow $ 
Laugour and pain assail each active limb. 

And hqr» perdianoe, some worshij^'d beaoty 

low; 
Thsm wiU ye gaae upon the alter'd brow. 
And love as fmdly— faithfully as now? 

Should ^Fortune Arown on your defenceless head. 
Should storms o'ertake your bark on life's 
dark sea. 
Fierce tempeata rend the sail so gaily spread* 
Wbrai Hone her syren strain sang joyously. 
Will ye looK up« tnough clouds your sky o'er- 

cast 
And aay,' TOOKrBXK we will bide the Itost t 

Age with its sil¥*ry looks comes creeping on. 
And brings the tottering step and nurrow'd 
cheek. 
The eye from which each lustrous gleam hath 
gone. 
And the pale lip^ with accents low and weak; 
Will ye th^ think upon /our life's ga/ prime. 
And, smiliug, bid love triumph overtime ? 

Speak it not lightly 1— oh I beware, beware ! 

'TIS no vain promise, no unmeaning word ; 
Lo ! men and an^ls list the fttith ye swear. 

And by the High and Holy One 'tis heard: 
O then kneel humbly at His altar now. 
And pray for strength to keep the marriage tow. 

412. KAMES OF COUNTRIES AND 
PLACES. — The origin of many proper 
names are very dear and simple, especially 
of Hebrew, Greek, or Saxon derivation; as 
Adam^ the first man; Pericles, the re- 
nowned ; JEdwardy a keeper ; but some of 
them are often yery obscure, the words 
from which thej were originally derived 
having become obsolete, or entirely lost in 
the deep mist of by-gone ages. The Phoe- 
nicians ; however, were the greatest eom- 



merdal people ef the andent imrld, «id 
most ef ovr names of places: sve deriraA 
fton that norce — ^the nnaaes in tiMir 
Umgwige always signifJFing BosMiithlng 
dnfactevistie of Ihe plaoe whidi thay im^ 
ngnated. Thos Miiarmpe^ wMeh m of 
PbcBnieian derifntiooy signifln ■ eonnCry^ 
of white eotapieDoaB — se named heowwe 
the inbabitmis there were efafinrercsm* 
plexion than those of Asia and AincA^ Amm 
signifies between, or id the middle; fion 
the fact that geegiafpharspfaucd it between 
Ewope and A&ea. Africa mmam the 
land of com, or ears ; it was eelebnited fbr 
its abondanoe of eom and all sorts ofgnisw 
I^fdia signifies thirstyv of dvy; 
eharacteristie of the ocranlTy. Sprntm, 
coQxAirj of rabbits or oonies; this 
was onoe so hifhsted wMi these 
mals, that Aognstos was saed to 
stroy them. j£t^ is aoountiy ofpiteh; 
and Calabria was so named for a similar 
reasen. 0md (modem Fraose) signifies 
yeHow-hmied, as yellow hmr chanusterisaft 
its first inbabitants^ Oaledomia is a woedy 
region. Miberaiet is inmost or last habita- 
tioa; for beyond this, westward, the Fhca* 
nicians never SKtended their voyages. Jlrt- 
/at » was the coontry of tin, m there were 
great quantities of lead and tin found on 
the adjacent islands. The Qreeks called it 
Albion — wbieh signifies, in the Pboeniciaa 
tongne, either white or high nuMmtain 
— i^m the whiteness of its shores, or the 
high rocks on its western coast. Corsica 
sigmfies a woody plaoe ; Sardinia the fixit- 
steps of a man, which it resembles ; Rhodew 
serpents or dragons, which it prodnced is 
abundance ; Steilif, the country of giapes ; 
8ejflla, the whirlpool, is destruction. Syra-^ 
case signifies bad savour, so called from the 
unwholesome marsh upon which it stood. 
^Ina signifies fvmaee, or dark and rocky. 
And thus, from physiiMil, geographical, or 
other circuBuitances, have most of theplacea 
of classical antiquity received their namea. 

413. VICE AND VIRTUE.— Those 
who have resoorces within themselves, who 
can dare to live alone, want friends tiie 
least, but, at the same time, best know how 
to prize them the most. But no company 
is far preferable to bad, because we are more 
apt to catch the vices of others than their 
virtues, as disease is fhr more contagions 
than health. 
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414. LONDON FOO. — The genend 
CAOie of fogs is the upper region of the 
tttmosphere being colder than the lower, 
aad thus checking the ascent of the aqaeons 
▼apoor, and keeping it near the sorface of 
the earth ; and in London and other great 
^ties where coal is burnt, the vast quantity 
of foliginons matter floating over snch pUices 
mingles with the Tapoor, and thns wraps the 
town in murky gloom at noonday. Some- 
times thiB ^raordinary appearance is 
caused by a change of the wind which may 
be accounted for as fdlows : — ^The west 
wind carries the smoke of the city to the 
eastward in a long tndn, extending to the 
distance of twenty or thirty miles ; as may 
be seen in a dear day by any person on an 
eminence five or six miles from the city, 
and looking across in the direction of the 
wind; say from Harrow-on-the-Hill, for 
instance. In this case, suppose the wind 
to change suddenly to the east, the g^reat 
body of smoke will be brought iMick in an 
accumulated mass ; and as this repasses the 
dty, augmented by the clouds of smoke 
from every fire therein, it causes the murky 
darkness dluded to. By accurate observa- 
tion of the height of the fog, relative with 
the higher edifices, whose elevation is 
known, it has been ascertained that the 
fogs of London never rise more than two 
hundred to two hundred and forty feet 
above the same level. Hence the air of the 
more elevated environs of the metropolis is 
celebrated for its pure and invigoratiug 
qualities; being placed above the fogs of 
the plain, and removed from smoky and 
contaminating atmosphere. The height of 
the Norwood hills, for example, is about 
390 feet above the level of the sea at low 
water, and thus enjoys a pre-eminent 
salubrity. 

415. IDLENESS.— Some one, in casting 
up his accounts, put down a very large sum 
per annum for his idleness. But there is 
another account more awful than that of 
our expenses, in which many will find that 
their idleness has mainly contributed to the 
balance against them. From its very inac- 
tion, idleness ultimately becomes the most 
active cause of evil ; as a palsy is more to be 
dreaded than a fever. The Turks have a 
proverb, which says, that the devil tempts 
all other men, hut that idle men tempt the 
devtl. 



416. T H INK.— Thought engenders 
thought. Place one idea upon paper — 
another will follow it, and still another, 
until you have ¥nritten a page. Yon can- 
not fathom your mind. There is a well of 
thought th^ which has no bottom. The 
more you draw fh>m it the more dear and 
fruitful it will be. If you neglect to think 
yourself, and use other people's thongibts^ 
giving them utterance only, you will never 
know what you are capable of. At first 
your ideas may come out in lumps — ^homely 
and shapeless; but no matter, time and 
perseverance will arrange and refine them. 
Learn to think and you will learn to write 
— ^the more you think, the better yoa 
express your ideas. 

417. EXPANDING THE CHEST.- 
Those in easy circumstances, or those who 
pursue sedentary employment within doors, 
use their lungs but little, breathe but little 
air in the ch^, and thus, independently of 
positions, contract a wretchedly small chest, 
and lay the foundation for the loss of health 
and beauty. All this can be obviated by a 
little attention to the manner of breathing. 
Recollect tbelungs are like a bladder in their 
structure, and can stretch open to double 
their rize with perfect safety, giving^ a noble 
chest and perfect immunity from consump- 
tion. The agent, and only agent required, 
is the common air we breathe, supposing, 
however, that no obstacle exists, external to 
the chest, such as lacing it tight with stays, 
or havicg the shoulders lie upon it. On 
rising from the bed in the morning, place 
yourself in an erect posture, your head throw 
back and your shoulders entirely off firom 
the chest, then inhale all the air that can be 
got in ; then hold your breath and throw 
your arms off behind ; hold your hreath as 
long as possible. Repeat these long breaths 
as many times as you please. Done in a 
cold air, it is much better because the air 
is much denser, and will act mnch more 
powerfully in expanding the chest. Exer- 
cising the chest in this manner, it will en- 
large the capacity and size of the lungs. 

418. QUARRELS.— Two thmgs, well 
considered, would prevent many quarrels; 
first, to have it well ascertained whether 
we are not disputing about terms rather 
than things; and, secondly, to examine 
whether that on which we differ is worth 
contending about. 
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419. VEAL, AND ALL ITS USES.— 

DiBlCTIOKB TO OHOOSB YUAJL. — ^Tho flosh 

)f a bull-calf is firmer than thafc of a cow, 
}Qt then it is seldom so white; the fillet of 
I cow-calf is generally preferred, on account 
)f the udder ; if the head is fresh, the ejea 
ire plump, hat .if stale, they are sank and 
niakled. If a shoulder is stale, the vein is 
not of a bright red ; if there are any green 
}r yellow spots in it it is very had. The 
breast and neck to he g^od should be white 
and dry; if they are clammy, and look 
green or yellow at the upper end, they are 
stale. The loin is apt to taint under the 
kidney; if it is stale it will be soft and 
sUmy. A leg should be firm and white ; it 
it is limp and the flesh fiabby, with green 
or yellow spots, it is not good. 

420. DIFFERENT PIECES OF VEAL. 
— PoBE QuABTEB. — The shoulder, neck, 
and breast; the throat, sweetbread, and the 
windpipe-sweetbread, which is the finest 
and belongs to the breast. Hind quarter : 
the loin and the leg, which contains the 
knuckle and fillet. The head, tongue, and 
plack, which has the heart, liver, lights, 
nut, melt, kidneys, and skirt. The feet. 

421. TO MAKE A WHITE OR VEAL 
STOCK. — Take all the veal bones you may 
have, together with chicken, fowls, turkeys, 
or any white meat, and put them in a stock- 
pot; let them hoil for ten or twelve hours ; 
crusts of dry bread and egg shells, in fact 
the same as directed for the stock-pot, (No. 
177,) with the exception that it must be all 
white meats. When boiled the time above- 
mentioned strain it off, and let it stand 
antil it is cold, then take the fat off the top, 
turn it into another dish, and scrape the 
sediment off, when, if done as directed, you 
will find it a perfectly clear jelly ; this may 
be used as the g^und work of sdl kinds of 
sauces for veal. 

422. BOILED KNUCKLE OF VEAL. 
•^Veal should be well boiled. A knuckle of 
Stt pounds will take nearly two hours. The 
iieck must be also well boiled in a good deal 
of water-^if it is boiled in a cloth, it will 
be whiter— pour over it parsley and butter, 
*nd serve it with tongue, bacon, or pickled 
pork, or it may be stewed white. CSee 
breast.) 

423. ANOTHER WAY.— Boil it until 
« is tender, then take some veal stock- 
gravy properly seasoned, thicken it with 
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butter rolled in flour, and a couple of eggs ; 
put the veal in the dish, and pour the sauce 
over it. 

424. TO ROAST VEAL will take a 
quarter-of-an-hour to a pound. Pbper the 
fat of the loin and flUet ; stuff the flllet and 
shoulder with the following ingredients — ^A 
quarter-of-a-pound of suet, chopped fine, 
parsley and sweet herbs, chopped^ grated 
bread and lemon-peel, pepper, salt, nutmeg, 
and yolk of an egg ; hutter may supply the 
want of suet; roi»t the breast with the 
caul on till it is almost done, then take it 
off, flour it, and baste it ; vead requires to 
be more done than beef. For sauce, salac^ 
pickles, potatoes, brocoli, cucumbers, raw or 
stewed, French beans, peas, cauliflower, 
celery, raw or ptewed. 

425. BREAST OF VEAL STEWED 
WHITE. ^Cut a piece off each end; make 
a forcemeat as follows : hoil the sweetbread, 
cut it very small, some grated bread, a little 
beef suet, two eggs, a little milk, some nut- 
meg, salt, and pepper ; mix it well together, 
and stuff the thin part of the breast with 
some of it, the rest make up into little balls 
and fry (see 293) ; skewer the skin close 
down, flour, and boil it in a cloth in milk 
and water ; make some gravy of the ends 
that were cut off, with half a pint of oysters, 
the juice of a lemon, and a piece of butter 
rolled in flour ; when the veal is done, put 
it in the dish ; garnish with the balls, and 
pour the sauce over it. 

426. STEWED NECK OF VEAL 
WITH CELERY.— Take the best end of 
the neck, put it into a stewpan with some 
boiling water, some salt, whole pepper, 
and cloves tied in a bit of muslin, an onion, 
a piece of lemonpeel; stew this till tender ; 
take out spice and peel, put in a little 
milk and flour mixed, some celery ready 
boiled and cut into lengths; boil it up, 
then serve. 

427. BREAST OF VEAL STEWED 
AND PEAS OR ASPARAGUS.— Cut it 
into pieces about three inches in size, fry it 
nicely; mix a little flour with some beef 
broth, an onion, two or three cloves; stew 
this some time, strain it, add three pints 
or two quarts of peas, or some heads of 
asparagus cut like peas ; put in the meat, 
let it stew gently ; add pepper and salt. 

428. THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
WAY TO HASH A KNUCKLE OP 

a 
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VSAIj.~BcSi a knuckle of veal till it is 
tender, tben take a little of the liquor it 
wae boiled in, and put it into a stewpan, 
with a little »ilk, a blade of nrnoe, one 
aachoyy, a bit of lemon-peel; let these 
iriimner till the anchovy is disscAved, tlien 
strun the lienor, and pnt in a little milk, 
wil^ a bit of butter rolled in flonr ; cut the 
veal into thin slices, and let them stew 
together till the gravy is of a proper thick- 
ness, shake the pan ronnd often; poach 
five or six eggs and boil some small sliees of 
bacon, lay the egg^ npon the bacon ronnd 
the veal, and lay crisped parsley between 
{8^ 198). 

429. A FILLET OF VEAL STEWED, 
-^tnff it, half bake it with a little water | 
in the dish, then stew it with the liquor, 
some good stock-gravy and a little sherry, 
when done, thlCTen it with flour; add 
catsnp, chyan, a little salt, juice of lemon, 
boU it up and serve. 

430. A FRICASEE VEAL.— Take some 
dices of cooked veal and put them into a 
stewpan with water, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, and a blade of mace, and let it stew 
till tender ; then take out the herbs, add a 
little flour and buttef boiled together, to 
thicken it a little, then add halt-a-pint of 
milk, and the yolk of an egg beat very fine ; 
add some pickled mushroons, but some 
fresh mushroons should be put in first, if 
they are to be had ; keep stirring it till it 
boiliB, and then add the juice of a lemon, 
stir it well to keep it from curdling ; then 
put it into your dish, and garnish it with 
lemon. 

481. A HAREICO OP VEAL.— Take a 
neck or breast of -veid (if the neck, cut the 
bone short) and half roast it ; then pnt it 
into a stewpan just covered with brown 
atock-gravy, and when nearly done, have 
ready a pint of boiled peas, cucumbers, 
pared, and two cabbage lettuces cut in 
quarters, stewed in brown gravv^ with a 
few forocmeat balls ready fried \8ee 293) ; 
put them into the veal, and then let them 
just simmer ; when the veal is in the dish, 
pour the sauce and peas over it, and lay 
9^ lettaoe and balls round it. 

432. TO COOK COLD SLICES OF 
TEAL.— Take a piece of veal that has been 
Doasiod (but not over done), cut it into thin 
flUces ; take from it the skin and gristles; 
pnt some butter over the fire with some 



chopped onions; fry them a little, then 
shake some floor over them ; iSbsSk% the 
pan round, and pnt in «oime veal -rtock- 
gravy, a bunch of eweet herbs, and some 
spice ; then pnt in the veal with the ydUc 
of two eggs; beat up with wf3k, a g^ralted 
nutmeg, some parsley ahved timaSi^ aome 
lemon-peel grated, and a little juice ; «(^ It 
one way till it is tbidt, and sraoo^ and prit 
it in the dirfi. 

438. A BREAST OF VEAL UT HODGE 
PODGE.— Cut the brisket of a hreaet of 
veal iiito little pieoes, and everf bone 
asunder; Hien flour it, and put half-a- 
pound of butter into a atewpan. Wlien it 
is hot, throw it into the veal^ fry it all over 
a light brown, and then have ready a tea- 
kettle of boiling water; pour it into the 
stewpan, fill it up, ana stir it Foond; 
throw in a pint of green peas, a whole tet- 
tuoe, washcMl clean, two or three bUidei of 
mace, a little w}i<de pepper, tied in a aonslin 
raff, a little bundle of sweet heibe, a ematt 
onion, stnck with a few cloves, and n little 
salt ; eover it dose, and let it stew an faenr ; 
or till it be boSled to yenr palate, if yon 
would have soup made of it; bat if yoa 
would have only sauce to eat with the veal, 
you must etew H till there be just as mneh 
as yon would have for sauce, and season it 
with salt to your palate ; take out the onion, 
sweet herbs and spice, and poor it altege- 
Uier into your diA ; if vou have no peas, 
pare three or four cucumbers, andeeoopout 
the pulp, and cut into thin pieees ; then take 
four or five heads of celery, washed -dean, 
and cut the white part smaH ; when joa 
have no lettuces, take the fittle heaita of 
savoys, or the little young spronts. If yon 
would make a very fine dish of it, 'fill t3ie 
inside of your lettuce with forcemeat and 
tie the top dose with a thread, and atew it 
till there be Just enough for the tanee ; set 
the lettuce in the middle and the veal 
round ; pour the sauce all over it ; |>aniish 
your dish with rasped bread, made into 
figures with your fingers. 

434. TO COLLAR A BREAST OF 
VEAL. — ^Take a breast of veal, niciL off 
all the flit meat from the bones ; beat np 
the yol^ks of two eggs, and rob it over with 
a feather; take some crumbs of bread, a 
l!ttle grated nutmeg, aome beaten ttace, 
and a Uttle pepper and aalt» and a ftw 
sweet heibs, a little lenion*pe^ cnt anuJl, 
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sirawed aver ifc ; pab a thkk skewer into ifc 
to keep it together ; roU; it up tight;, aaid 
bind it veryi qlosa with tviae ;.roH a veal 
caol over it, and z*oaflt it iw hour and »- 
qFUtftm* ;. beftra it is talfiea up». hJia off the 
CM^, spriitkle some satt. ovor i^ and haste 
i|. with hotter; let the fire he hciflk„ and 
tW veal of a fine hrown when it ia tak«k 
Ji^; OiMi it into three <Hr four slices, lay it 
ja the dish; hml the sweetbread, cut it 
iata dices, and lay round it ; pour over it 
white sautoe, which must he made as 
foUows:-— A pint of good veal gravy; half 
aa anchovy, a tea^poonfol of mnshreom 
powdw ; 1^ it boil up, then put in half-a- 
pint of milk, and the yolk of two eggs 
well beat ; jost stir it over the fire, bat do 
not let it boil, or the milk will curdle ; put 
iu some pickled mushrooms just before it 
•U sent to table. 

435. A FAVOURITE WAY TO SERVE 
A LOIN OF VEAL.— Having roasted a 
fine bin of veal, take it up, and carefully 
tike the skin off the back part of it with- 
out breaking ; cot out all the lean meat, 
bot mind and leave the end whole, to hokl 
the following mince>meat : — ^SiHnoe all the 
meat very fine, with the kidney port put 
it into a little veal grwry, enough to 
iQoisten it, with the gravy that oomes from 
the loin; put in a little pepper and salt, 
some lemon-peel shred fine, the yolk of 
three eggs, a spooufhl of catsup, and 
thicken it with a little bntter rolled in 
flour; give it a shake or two over the fire, 
^d put it into the loin, then pull the skin 
over it. If the skin should not cover ii, 
pKftke it hrown with a hot iron, or put it 
into an oven for a quarter-of-an-hour. 
Send it up hot, and garnish with lemon. 

436. VEAL DRESSED WITH RICE. 
—Take a pound of rice ; put it to a quart 
of veal broth, some mace, and a little salt; 
stew it over a very slow fire till it is 
thick, hut at the bottom of the stew pan, 
boat up the yolk of six eggs, and stir it into 
it; then take a dish, hntter it, lay some 
of the rice at the bottom, and put upon it 
a neck or hreast of veal, half roast it, cut 
u>to five or six pieces ; lay the veal close 
t<yetheE, in the middle^ and cover it over 
^h rice; wash the rice over with the 
yolk of eggs, and bake it an hour and a 
batf ; then ope^ the top, and pour into it 



some good thick g^avy; squeeze ni the 
juice ci an orange. 

437. VEAL COLLOPS.— Cut them 
ahout five inches long, not so hroad, and 
not too thin; rub them with eggs, and 
strew over them some crumbs of g^ted 
bread, parsley chopped, gyrated lemon-peel, 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg, w%h a few leaves 
of thyme shred small, set them beibre the 
fire in a Dutch oven ; haste them, and when 
nicely brown turn them ; thicken some rich 
gravy with some flour, add catsup, Cayenne, 
mushrooms, and haid yolka of egg^; boil 
this- up, and pour it over them. 

438. VEAL CUTLETS.— Take some- 
large cutlets firom the fillet ; beat them flat ; 
strew over them some pepper, salt, crumbs 
of bread, and shred parsley ; then make a 
thick sauce of veal sweetbreads and mush> 
rooms, chopped small; fry the cutlets in 
butter of a fine brown ; then lay them in 
a hot ^sh, and pour the sauce boiling hot 
over them. 

439. VEA.L OLIVES.— Cut them thin 
from the fillet (if it is large, one slice will 
make three) ; rub over them some yolk of 
egg; strew on them some bread crumbs 
mixed with parsley, and parsley chopped, 
lemon-peel grated, pepper, salt, also nut- 
meg; lay on every piece a thin slice of 
bacon, not too fat; roll them up tight; 
skewer them with small skewers ; rub the 
outside with egg, roll them in bread crumbs^ 
&c. ; lay them in a Dutch oven ; let them d» 
without burning ; they take a good deal of 
time, as they are thick. Pour the following 
sauce on the dish : — Take a pint of good 
gravy, thicken it with flour ; add catsup, 
cayenne, pickled mushrooms, boil thia up a 
few minutes. Forcemeat balls may be 
added. 

440. PRIED VEAL WITH LEMON^.— 
Cut some slices of veal, the breadth of three 
fingers, and twice that length, and the 
thickness of a orownpiece ; make a season- 
ing of sweet herbs, some grated bread, 
pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg; beat up 
the yolks of two eg^s (without the whites) ; 
set on a frying-pan with a piece of butter, 
when it is boiling hot dip the veal in the 
egg and then in the seasoning ; cover them 
with it very thick ; throw them into the 
pan and brown them ; pour the fat out of 
the pan, put in some stock-gravy, squeeze In • 
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some lemon, shake it roand the pan till it 
is boiling hot» and then poor it over the 
▼eal ; if it is not thick enough, mix a little 
flour and gravy in a bason, and then poor 
it into that in the frying-pan, let it boil 
and serve it op. 

441. TO HASH YEAL.— Do it as the 
cold calfs head; or when sliced, floor it, 
pot it into a little gravy, with grated lemon- 
peel, pepper, salt, catsop, boil it op, add a 
little joioe of lemon; serve round it toasted 
sippets. 

442. TO MINCE VEAL.— Cot the veal 
very fine, bofc do not chop it; take a little 
white gravy or water, hot gravy is better ; 
a little milk, a bit of batter rolled in floor, 
and grated lemon-peel; let these boil till 
like a fine thick cream; floor the veal, 
ahake a little salt, and some white pepper 
over it; pot it into the saocepan tj the 
other ingredients and let it be qoite hot ; 
it most not boil after the veal is in, or it 
will be hard, before it is taken op. If it is 
agreeable pot sippets onder it. 

443. TO POT VEAL.— Take a part of 
a knockle or fillet of veal, that has been 
stewed, or bake it on porpose for potting ; 
beat it to a paste, with batter, salt, white 
pepper, and mace, poonded ; press it down 
in pots, and poor over it clarified butter. 

444. VEAL HAM.— Take a leg of veal, 
cut ham-fashion, two ounces of saltpetre, 
one pound of bay, and one of common salt> 
and one ounce of juniper berries bruised ; 
rub it well into the veal; lay the skinny 
side downwards at first, but let it be well 
rubbed and turned every day for a fortnight, 
and then let it be hung in wood smoke for 
a fortnight. It may be boiled or parboiled 
and roasted. 

445. TO FRY SWEETBREADS.— Cut 
them in long slices, beat up the yolk of an 
egg, and rub it over them with a feather ; 
make a seasoning of pepper, salt, and grated 
bread ; dip them into it, and fry them in 
butter. For sauce — catsup and butter, with 
stock-gravy or lemon sauce; garnish with 
small slices of toasted bacon and crisped 
parsley. 

446. TO DRESS A CALVES' PLUCK. 
— ^Boil tie lights and part of the liver; 
roast the heart, stufied with suet, sweet 
herbs and a little parsley all chopped small, 
a few cmmbs of bread, some pepper, salt. 



nutmeg, and a little lemon-peel; mis it up 
with the yolk of an egsr. 

447. CALVES' LIVER AND BACON.— 
Cut it in alioes, and fry it in good beef drip- 
ping or butter ; let the pan be half full, and 
put the liver in when it boils, which is when 
it has done hissing; have some rashers of 
toasted bacon and lay round it, with some 
parsley crisped before the fire : always lay 
the iKioon in boiling water before it is 
either boiled, fried, or toasted, as it takes 
out the salt and makes it tender. Sauce 
made thos : — A pint of veal stock, a little 
catsop, some pepper and salt, a bit of hotter, 
and a little floor to thicken; a little poored 
over the liver, the rest in a saocs-boat. 

448. CALVES' CHITTERLINGS. - 
Clean some of the largest of the calves' gnts, 
cut into lengths proper for puddings; tie 
one of the ends close ; take some bacon, and 
cot it like dice, and a calfs udder, and fat 
that comes off the chitterlings; put them 
into a stewpan, with a bay leaf, salt, pepper, 
a eschalot cut small, some mace, and Ja- 
maica pepper, with half-a-pint or more of 
milk, and let it just simmer ; then take off 
the pan, and thicken it with four or five 
yolks of eggs, and some crumbs of bread; 
fill the chitterlings with this mixture, which 
which must be kept warm, and make the 
links like hog's puddings ; before they are 
sent to table, they must be boiled over a 
moderate fire ; let them cool in their own 
liquor. They serve in the summer when 
lu^s puddings are not to be had. 

449. TO STEW CALVES' FEET.- 
Take a calfs foot, divide it into four pieces, 
put it to slew with half-a-pint of water; 
pare a potato, take a middling onion peeled 
and sliced thin, some pepper, and salt ; pat 
these ingredients to the calves' foot, and let 
them simmer very softly for two hours. It 
is very good. 

450. TO MAKE CALVES' FEET JEL- 
LY. — Boil either two or four calves* feet, 
according to the quantity that is wanted, 
with isinglass, to make it a stiff jelly ; one 
ounce of picked isinglass to two feet a about 
sufficient, if the isinglass is very good; boil 
with these a piece of lemon-peel, a bench 
of sweet herbs, some pepper corns, a few 
cloves, a bit of mace, nutmeg, and a bit of 
salt; when the jelly is done strain it; pat 
to it juice of lemon, and sherry to the taste ; 
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boil it up, pulp it throagh a bag till fine ; 
the white of an egg may be added before it 
isboile» 

51. THI^GS IN SEASON IN MAY. 
— Meat. — Lamb, Beef, Mutton, Veal. 

PouLTBY. — ^Green Geese, Ducklings, Le- 
verets, Babbits, Pullets, Fowls, Chicken. 

Fish.— Turbot, Carp, Tench, Trout, Sal- 
mon, Soles, Smelts, Herrings, Eels, Crabs, 
Prawn. 

Yeobtables. — Cabbages, Potatoes, Car- 
rots, Turnips, Cauliflower, Artichokes, 
Radishes, Spinach, Parsley, Mint, Fennel, 
Lettuce, All Sorts of Salad, All Sorts of 
Herbs, Peas, Beans, Asparagus, Cucumbers. 

Fruit. — Apples, Pears, Cherries, Straw- 
berries, Currants for Taits. 



452. CARBON.— There are few fac:s 
connected with carbon that merit consider .:- 
tion. Carbonic acid gas, entering the lungs, 
is a deadly poison ; but entering the stomach, 
which lies close under the lungs, and is 
overlapped by them, it is a refreshing 
beverage. Although charcoal, when burnt, 
gives off the most poisonous gas, it seems 
to be very jealous of other gaseous poisons ; 
for if it be powdered and set about in 
pans where there is a poisonous atmosphere, 
it will seize hold of poisonous gfases, and, 
by absorbing, imprison them. Even in a 
drop of toast and water, the charred bread 
seizes hold of whatever impurities exist in 
the water ; and water passes through beds 
of charcoal, becomes filtered and made 
beautifully pure, being compelled to give 
^p to the charcoal what ever is obnoxious. 
If a piece of meat that has already com- 
menced putrifying, be sprinkled with char- 
coal, it will not only object to the meat 
putrifying any further, but it will sweeten 
that which hcu already undergone putrefac- 
tion. Although, in the form of gas, it will 
poison the blood, and cause speedy stupe- 
faction and death ; if it be powdered, and 
stitched into a piece of silk, and worn 
before the mouth as a respirator, it will say 
to all poisonous gases that come to the 
mouth Vvith the air, '*I have taken this 
post to defend the lungs, and I arrest you, 
on a charge of murderous intention." Such 
are the various facts connected with carbon ; 
and ihey forcibly indicate that those who 
understand Nature's works, are likely to re- 
ceiveher best protection.— rA«2Jea*o» Why. 



453. MAY FOR THE GIRLS AND BOYS. 

May is the lovliest of the whole twelve 
months, because then, the year being still 
young, the air mild, equally free from the 
chills of winter and the heats of summer, 
and the fields and gardens clad in their 
freshest hues, the birds sing gayest, the 
breezes bring their most fragrant odours^ 
and all nature wears its most engaging as- 
pect. What shall be set down as the best 
sports for this month ? Assuredly good, 
but not exct;ssive, exercise in the open air 
will be the best. Let us then proceed to 
g^ve a few directions for the practice of 

454. Gymnastics. — The best age to begin 
the practice of gymnastic exercises is aboutr 
eight years. They should be very gentle 
at first, and only such as are suited to that 
age. They should be practised before, not. 
cfter meals, and the boys and girkmust be 
very careful after the exercises not to lie 
upon the damp ground, nor to stand in a 
draught, or to drink cold water ; for the 
want of such precautions many serious oo&* 
sequences are liable to ensue. 

455. Waleinq is the best and easiest 
of all gymnastic exercises. It is the most 
natural to us; it promotes health and 
rouses the spirits. "Oh," perhaps some 
boy or girl will say, " walking is easy 
enough to be done, but it is not sport.''' 
But to walk well is not so easy. Some 
persons hobble along, others shuffle, others 
scramble, others rush, crawl, or drag them- 
selves along. These do not walk in our 
sense of the word. To walk well, the head 
should be erect, not hanging down, or pro- 
jected forward, or sunk bsneath the shoul- 
ders ; an easy and uniform pace should also 
be adopted. To acquire a good walk one 
of your party, who is competent, should be 
named captain. The rest arc then to be 
ranged in a line before him for a little -pre- 
liminary exercise. At the command " Fall 
in," from the captain, the boys place them- 
selves at a distance of an arm's length from 
each other, toeing an imaginary or a marked 
line. At the word " Dress," each player 
places his right }«and on the left shoulder 
of the next, extending his arm at full length 
and leaning his head to the right. When 
the captain calls " Attention," the arms are 
let fall down by the side, and the head re- 
turns to its original position. The captain 
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thflo. standing before hw men sets them a 
good examptiB, while he calls oat in turn : — 
I. Heads* up* — 2. Shonlden back — 3. Body 
<g o tft 41 . Stomach m— -6. Knees straight — 
0. ToesoatL He then gives the word to 
^ Hauch/' and coasts one, two, threes as 
he steps fbrward. In marching, the leg 
most he kept straight, the knee bent as 
]f#tie as possHHe, the toe touching the 
ground mwsh sooner than the heel, and 
each step most be of the same length. At 
the word " Halt," all most stop promptly. 
The captain then makes his troop march 
again, wheel to the right, to the left, in 
slow and quick time, vrithont saffering any 
irregularis of pace or acceleration of speed 
exeept according to order. 

456. Smrimra is very good, bat not 
more easy to do well than walking. In 
nmning well, the feet are not to be nused 
too far from the ground ; the knees are to 
be bent as little as posnble, the upper part 
of the body is bent slightly forward, and 
th» arms hupt as dosely as possible to the 
soles. ¥oang runners should neither go 
too fisir, nor too &st. Observing the above 
direetioiB,. they should take certain short 
d i staa o e s ^ to be done in a certain time. 
Where ii is possible, a leader, or fugle-man, 
who undei stands the method well, should 
be named and imitated. Practice works 
wonders. After a time, a boy will run a 
mile in ten minutes, and that, without 
losiiig his breath, or feeling very tired ; but 
yosag vuBiieffa should not attempt at first 
more then 200 or 250 yards, increasing the 
measure as they acqaire strength and prac- 
tice. The two proceeding exercises are 
principally for boys, but tbere is no reason 
wbgr girls should not practice them ; the 
nei:t two are exelusively for boys. 

4$7. JuMpiira is a thing which, to do 
safely and well, requires both skill and prac- 
tice. Besides, you do not know to how 
mnBy uses your knowledge of how to jump 
well may be required to be applied. To 
jump well and safely, observe the following 
rules : — 1. Always endeavour to fall on the 
toes, not upon the flat of the foot. 2. 
Bend tiie knees backwards^ the hips 
including, tiie rest of the body forward, 
and extending the arms towards the ground, 
so that the hands ma; serve to break a fall. 

3. Hold the breath by closing the mouth. 

4. Avoid, above all things, coming down 



upon the heels. 5. Omunence witihahoct 
dktanees and low heights — at first^balfa 
yard, then more. In jumping dowxi, &rai 
jump one staiir, tiien two, thai three, and 
so on. By steady and g^-aduallad ezermae 
a bey may in time jump from a baj^ of 
six feet eamly, and akmg m spaoe equal to 
nine. 

468. LsApnro. — ^Leiq^sg is not qute 
the same as jumping. In practisiDg> 
observe the following faints: — The breath 
should be held; the hands kept shut ; the 
arms swinging, peodulnm ftahion, as though 
you were sawing your way through tka mr. 
Your leaps must be practised fint over a 
low stool, or string suspended between two 
points. These must be raised in size md 
height by degrees. 

&9. The high leap vnthoui a run is thus 
managed : — Place your feet together, bend 
your legs, and extend your arms in the 
direction of the leap, then spring forward. 

460. The high leap with a nun. — ^In this, 
the feet, at the moment cf leaping alter 
the run, are not held together; the spring 
should be from the right foot. The run 
must not be unequally long ; for a lowish 
leap not more than six or eight paces. The 
point fA springing should be distant from 
the object to be deaied, about thrae^fimrths 
of its height. 

461. The long leap without a rvn* — At 
first, confine yourself to lengths of three 
and four feet; the arms are extended for^ 
ward, the body bent, the hands denehed, 
and the feet together. Afterwards yon 
may attempt longer leaps. 

462. Vaulting consists in springing over 
such matters as a stile, a bar, or a low wall, 
by the assistance of the hands plaoed upon 
it. Take a short ran; place your faaads 
upon the object to be vaulted over ; held 
your legs out strait, keep them together, 
and fling them over in an oblique direction. 
This practice is really not so hard as it may 
seem, and a clever boy will show yon how 
to do it much better than I can deaeribe it. 

463. Vaulting with a pole ia first-rate 
exercise. Get a good pole fidiod vrith an 
iron end to strengthen it. The p(de might 
be of about the thickneaEi q£ a dotinarprop. 
At first, practice over small ruts and dry 
ditches; then aspire to more profoand 
affiiirs. Let the right hand grasp the pole 
at about the level of the fiiee; tha left 
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holds it tjiro or three feet lover down; 
make a short ran ; plaoe the pole in a 'firm 
spot, and swing the body forward with a 
semicirealar movemeDt. Wbtra your feet 
sHgbt, jou will naaiSy &ce tiw nde from 
irhich you sprang. 

464 Holding at AxttB Lxxrera. — 
Vanj boys piqae iThemsdves iipon their 
ikill in this aeooniptishinent. It is generally 
ione witih the right arm and hand, bat we 
see so reason why tftte left (since dev^op- 
ment of the muscles is one of the main 
objects of tbe exercise) ahould uot 'be used. 
Procure any pole (tdhe pol&er, >or toogfl, or 
the spit will de^X S^^^^ '^^ finudy with your 
bsncl, the knnokles downwaj^ds, amd held it 
at arm's length. The thmg is >to l^eep it 
there for a fength of lame wdt^ost lettii^ 
it deviate from the horiaontal lise. 

465. Cumxata ths S&ope. — A good 
strong rope is firmly &Bte&ed to a hori- 
zontal beam or the branek of a tree, «ight 
or ten feet irom the giiMiBd. It is then 
grasped with both hands, and the body 
drawn up as you shift one hand to a higher 
plaoe over the other. In descending do 
not let the rope slide tlirough yonr hands, 
or you will blister them ; but shift them 
with rapidity. 

466. CLI1CBIK& THE Pole. — In the ab- 
sence of a more reigular object, fasten the 
upper end of a clothes prop to the branch of 
^ tree, taking care that the lower end is 
finuly planted in the earth. The ascent is 
chiefly made by the legs grasping the sides 
of the prop, the hands of course assisting. 
In coming down again your hands are 
scarcely necessary at all, &> yonr own weight 
^d the grasp of your legs will suffice. !Ilie 
preceding g^mes are mainly for boys. We 
shall subjoin a few, of a kindred character, 
Imt more suitable for ^irla. 

467. The Cabinet Makebs. — A Kiw 
Gaus. — ^One is selected as captain or over- 
looker, the re^t place themselves about the 
apartment or garden, Hith a chair or bench 
in front of each. The captain then says, 
''liet tts saw some rosewood," and com- 
mences imitating, by the action of her arms, 
the motions of a sawyer ; the rest imitate 
W. This is very diverting, and gives de- 
velopment to the muscular action. Having 
wwedlong enough, the next order is, "Carry 
ttthepbMhi,'' AU then BardiiDna the 
>Min or gRvte wHk ImMi hflOt Iwovgkt to 



thft right sbottUeoe; as in the act «f cwn^i^g 
a plank. At the word " Half;'' the pkate 
are euppoaed to bedepositied on the beaohaf 
or chair, and the captain next gives tibe 
or^der to " Plana" The ac'.ien of plaaiog is 
then stmitlsted by a horiaontal aaotioa of 
bojlik arvae along the nearast mnooth sarfaoe, 
or in the air. The work of the " handsaw" 
is thea done; and ■MBoh fna tm^ ha infosed 
into this portioa af the gane by noviug in 
an inutaitoB'Olt ikis ereakiag mcMse of a 
liandflaw, accompanytqg the aotioiL The 
next command k to "put together/' and 
tA^ leader sets the example by hammerii^ 
with ^he fist. This is followed by " Poliah»" 
and the game is conckided by " Take home 
the eaSbinet,^ when the oompoay march 
roand as before. 

468. I>o AS I DO. — Tim is aouMitimes 
called the Oerman exercise. The eompaay 
is seabed in a row or semicircle, and, aa be- 
fore, one is aeleotod as leader. Whea all 
are oeady the captain stands in fixmt and 
calls " Attention." << Do as I do." Ef«fy 
eye must be rivetted upon the leader, whose 
actions, whether of eye, hand, or whole body 
must be exactly imif»ted. Tiie leader then 
does something odd or unexpected; such as 
sneezing, wagging the head, gaping, beat- 
ing time, or whatever saggests lAselfl The 
rest do tiw sane simuHaneoosly, and the 
effect is very comical if the leader is inge- 
nious and the players good mimies. After 
a time the leader says, ''Present arms," 
each th^i stretches out the right arm to- 
wards the captain. The next command is 
" Fire." The capUnn, at this word» gives the 
player nearest bier a posh, auffiaient to vpset, 
without hurting her, and each player pushes 
her neighbonr, nntal all are thrown down 
side -ways upon the grass or carpet. 

469. Stis t&b Battss. — If seven 
players are obtainable, place six diairs 
around the room and remove l^e next — all 
being seated, except one whom we wUl call 
Fanny. She stands in the centre with a 
stick za her hand, and affixsts to stir the 
carpet, saying ^Stir the Batter; keep it 
stirred." After stirring for a few moments, 
all<>f a sudden ^e ti^^ the floor thiioe and 
tlmiwB down the stick. At this signal, the 
six players who are sea(ted have to jump up 
and exchange chaizv. While doing tUs it 
is Fanaj's eae to veach one of Um chairs 
before it Is la-oeeapied. If she snoeeedfl— • 
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the one left without a feat has to " Btur the 
Batter." Failing, she has to do so once 
morey in the hope of hefcter fortune next 
time. 

470. Hot Boiled BsAifrs akd Butter. 
— Anything, such as a key, a ball, or piece 
of ribbon, may be selecced and adled 
"Hot boiled Beans and Butter;" this is 
deposited in the hands of the one who 
begins the game ; the rest leave the room, 
or hide their faces ; the first player then 
conceals the dainty in such a way that the 
acutest intellect could scarely guess in what 
direction to look for it. The game now is 
for the other players to find it. They are 
summoned to the feast with the call of 
*' Hot boiled Beans and Butter*' — ^but are 
first to discover where they are hidden. 
As the thing hidden is approached by the 
searchers the hider calls out to encourage 
them, "Hot! hot! very hot!" As they 
stray from the right spot he caUs " Cold ! 
cold ! you freeze !" When the thing is 
found, the finder becomes the possessor, and 
has next to hide it. 



471. THE LOVER'S WISHES. 

(From the French of the Chevalier de 
Chateutin.) 

I would I were the clouds above. 
That screens thee flrom the noontide raj ; 

I would I were thine image, love, 
To smile on thee at dawn of day! 

I would I were the flow*ret blue. 

Tha" waves amid thine ebon hair— 
Or eke the glass, when thou dost view, 

Within its depths, thy features fair ! 

I would— when slumbers wait on thee. 

And sweet each sense in rest enfold — 
Thy guardian angel I might be, 

Who hovers round on wings of gold ! 
I would I were a dream, that leaves 

No bitter thoughts thy peace to mar— 
A dream so sweetly that deceives, 

Than duller truth, 'tis better far ! 

would I were a gentle dove. 

Glad tidings who to thee might bear ; 
To fan thee with the win^ of love. 

And nestle in thy flowmghair! 
I would I were the radiant spark 

Those eyes emit when day doth flee- 
Nay; I would be thy shadow diu*k, 

So I might ever follow thee ! 

I would I were each thing that meets 

Thine e^es, where'er they rove by chance- 
Each passing wUh— each flower, whose sweets. 

However humble, draw thy glance I 
I would I were the lyre, whose chord 

Thine ear with rapt'rous thrills could bless ; 
I would, in short— m one sweet word— 

^ would that I wt i r o h appineaa I 



472. THE FLOWER OP THE SEA 
COAST. 

A young, cottage maiden, and a youth 
stood on the shore of the bay at Castle- 
town, Isle of Man. They were watching 
the glorious sunset — at least one was, for 
the girl kept her eyes steadily fixed on 
the departing ball of light, while the young 
man vainly endeavoured to conceal hk 
impatience, by making marks upou the 
yielding sand. 

Susan Cretney, for so we must name the 
heroine, was very young, scarcely more than 
eighteen, she lived alone with her aged and 
infirm grandmother (both her parents had 
long been dead), and earned a scanty and 
prccarions living, by taking in plain work. 
She had won the affections of a young car- 
penter, Joseph Shimmin, but they were too 
poor to marry just then, and Joseph was 
going to Liverpool, where he had a better 
chance of succeeding, to try and obtain some 
permanent situation. 

We cannot do better than describe the 
fiiir fiower of that rugged and solitarr 
district, as she then stood. She was taU, 
and the loose jacket, which all Manx 
women wear, was confined at the waist 
by a leather girdle, and did not obscnre 
the beauty of a gpraceful figure. The skirt 
of her dress was short, and displayed a 
beautiful little foot and ankle, of which 
many a high-born lady would have been 
proud, were she the possessor ; but the neat- 
ness of her appearance did not proceed from 
motives of coquetry ! Oh, no ! Susan 
Cretney, reared in that desolate place, with 
scarce a companion save her aged grand- 
mother, scarcely knew that she was 
beautifdl — I say scctrcely, because in every 
woman's mind there is a certain indefinite 
little something, which speedily makes 
them aware of the fact, when they are the 
possessors of that charm, so fatal to many — 
beauty! As the sun finally disappeued 
beneath a cloud of purple and molten gold, 
Susan turned to her companion, and extend- 
ing her hand to him, while she averted her 
face, siud hurriedly and in a forced voice of 
composure, 

'* Ton must go now^ Joe; it is yery late." 

The young carpenter retained the hand 

she had pat in hi», and with his arms rdund 
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her, looked tenderly into her face, and then 
said sadly, 

<* Most I go P this is my last erening, and 
you have hardly said a word to me !" 

The tears rashed into the eyes of the 
young girl, hut she resolutely kept them 
back, and said firmly, ** I have heen praying 
for yon, Joe, which is hetter than talking. 
I know," she continued, after a moment's 
hesitation, "that you will have many 
temptations to do what is wrong, and I do 
pray that you may be able to resist them, 
remember we should 'resist until death, 
striving against sin ;' and Joe, I should be 
so much happier if you would promise me 
to pray yourself every morning and evening, 
will you ?" 

** Yes, Susan, I promise," said the young 
man, kissing her almost reverently, as if he 
fancied that bis better angel stood beside 
him to warn him from danger, and Susan's 
heart bounded with thankfulness. She 
knew not that the promise was lightly 
made, and would be as lightly fulfilled. 
Joseph took a box from his pocket, and gave 
it to her, saying : 

" Think of me» when you wear them, dear 
Susan." 

She opened the box, it contained a pair 
of those imitation jet bracelets, with which 
the humble class of servants and the poor 
are so fond of adorning themselves. Susan 
looked rather grave as she observed, 

"Thank you, Joe, 1 am very much 
obliged to you, though I could have remem- 
bered yon quite weU without the help of a 
present." 

" Do you not like them," asked Shimmin, 
considerably disappointed, and Susan replied 
steadily, 

" If yon really ask me, I would rather 
yon had not given me these. Ornaments 
do not befit one in my station of life, but," 
she added smiling, " though I cannot wear 
yonr present, dear Joe, I will keep them most 
carefully, and often look at them for your 
sake. It is growing very late, and I must 
go, but before I say good-bye, take this," 
and as she spoke she put a small, neatly 
bound Bible into his hand, " and promise 
me that you will read this blessed book 
every day, if it is only one text." 

" I will promise yoq, dearest Susan !" 
exclaimed Joe, saddoAly folding her in his 



arms, " and thank you very much, I will 
think of you every time I read it," 

" No, no, not of me" she whispered with 
a grave smile, " but of the words you read. 
And now, good-bye. I shall not see yon 
again for a year, unless it be Gk)d's will, 
that yon should be successful, and return 
earlier, good-bye, good-bye, and God bless 
you, dear Joe !" 

A few whispered words, and tears, and a 
last, long embrace, were over, and Susan, 
breaking from her lover, sprung up the steep 
cliff in an instant, and in a few moments 
more was in the little cottage, attending 
to the wants of the 'aged grandmother, and 
apparently as calm as if nothing had 
occurred. 

In the meanwhile, Joe Shimmin was 
standing almost in the same position as that 
in which she had left him, and when he at 
length moved, and began his walk home, he- 
drew his rough *iand across his eyes, as if 
to check the momentary and pardonable 
weakness, which caused a tear to bedew 
them. An hour afterwards he was on l>oard 
a small sailing vessel, the owner of which^ 
being one of his friends, had promised to 
take him to Liverpool (for which place the 
vessel was bound), free of expense. It was 
a lovely night, the moon was at the full, the 
stars were shining brilliantly in the blue 
vault of heaven, and the pure moonlight 
cast its silver beams on the dear waters of 
the bay. As Joe stood leaning over the 
side of the vessel, his eye was naturally 
directed to that part of the coast on which 
stood the cottage of his beloved. It was 
nearly dark, and at that distance all was 
enveloped in gloom, but as he was about 
to turn away with a sigh of disappointment 
the feeble twinkle of a candle, showed him 
the position of that lonely hovel, in which 
faith, love, and hope had, however, made 
their abode. He continued watching that 
light till it faded from his eyes in the 
distance, and then taking from his pocket 
the Bible that Susan had given him, he 
began to turn over its pages, and as he did 
so he remembered the words she had spoken, 
which now sounded like a warning in his 
ear; "I know that you will have many 
temptations to do what is wrong," what 
could she mean, thought he, and his eyes 
fell suddenly on the passage, " Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation, th^ 
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spirit imieed U wilKng, bnl tft» ileal^ » 
weak." He w« tkta^Mi, MM Ifnx u« att 
0Kp6rafa1SoM^ ma to lite cxeiteot inaitina> 
tioB, tke answer be hatdjMt re caww k l tobig 
q^MstioB seemed littBe lear than sapemliind^ 
Mitf whe ahal daret» ascribe the taruimg 
ant those Bible learea to dMnoe aloM, 
tntf net t»the xBtenreatiiOD ef a msfoiftU 
God? 

And what was Swan doing on that 
1%>M, so fraoght te her with swseil and 
^ pafnAd enMtion»? 8b« was tittiag a* 
tihe tahle, workhig bwlly, ae was her wonft. 
If the light ef a caadfc, and her grand- 
a wflier was stttitag iac the large arm-ohair 
^ yenerable as heiaelf), and waeliateniiig 
to her g^nd-daoghter, who was repealfiDg 
froBi memory, wh(^ chapters of the 
AbO^ in a sweet ud feefing Tsioe. It wee 
the only tluig in which her grandmother^ 
ftSing'fiKttlties- ooold particifMrte, and in 
wlileh, indeed; she took del%ht. At hat, 
Seaanffniahed her werk, and takhig up 
ft»ean<9e, gar^e her ann to the old' woman, 
and supported her, as weE aeshe could, upi> 
stai r s to her bed-room. After seeing her 
iafeif m bed, Sttan put out the candle, and 
procee^ted to undress hetself by the light 
of the moon. Long she knelt in prayer, 
and the tears she had so long resisted, now 
^innd ftill yent. Long, and fenrently did 
the. poor girl pray for her absent lover, and 
fAe reproached herself fbr doubting that 
aB would go- on weQ. As she remembered 
Joe's parting words and promises — ** And 
yet, "'she murmured, as ^e rose from her 
knees, and, opening the small casement, 
kwked out upon the night, ''it seemed 
quite natural' to doubt, for if his resolution? 
are made in his own strength, how can 
they stand P' Ah ! how, indeed ? Time will 
show how true, how sadly true, were her 
prc^ noetications . 

When Joe Shimmin arrired in Liverpool, 
he soon fbund plenty of employment. He 
was a sharp, active young fellow, thoroogbly 
acquainted witti his trade, andsoon procured 
asituationas carp en te r o ii e of the dock-yards. 
He was at first naturally downcast at leaving 
his native phuse, and the poor girl who 
Hived him so truly ; and very frequently u 
filing of home-sicknesB would come, and 
eoBpietely unnerve the young man. Of 
Ue first promise to Susan, that of prater, 
6very night and morning, he never gave it 



a tlMiught; indeed he* had tpatt isagottsn 
it. Prayer was not a privileg;^ er- a 
pWnsiiffe la him; he ooufal not have noder- 
stood the fading; which, promftta rnaay 
when> they seek oom£art» or aid to seek it in 
prayer. He had aa yet lived a atrictlj 
mond. life,, and he tried to peranadSe him- 
self (ier he had toe mash good aenae not 
to know the oontrary) that that was all 
that was. required of Lim. With regard to 
hiaseoond promise, thaiof reading, the BSbLe 
morning and evening, at firat he waa Tcry 
regular in doinf; so, and after he had per- 
fbrmedhis task he felt a proud self-aatu^Sed 
consciousness thai he had been doin^ right, 
and that it was very psaiaawertiij of him. 
He knew not that such thougfate wem 
prompted by the deviL 

Among the friendV he speedily aoqmred 
at Liverpool was a young man named Bobert 
BIythe. He was extremely good natured 
and had done Joe many kind tnrns^ and 
Shimmin and he became great cronies. One 
day, Joe met Robert as he was retumii^ 
from work, and after talking for some time, 
Robert obRerved', that the price of a sepa- 
rate lodging was more than he could afford^ 
aud that he should be obliged to find some 
one who would live with him and halve the 
expense. Joe eagerly asked him to oome 
and share his lodging, and the two friends 
henoefbrth lived together, and then began 
Joe's season ef temptation. That nighty as 
he was about to go to bed, he- took out his 
Bible with some trepidation, fbr he f<e^ that 
if Bobert should' see him reading it he would 
ridicule him. It is always a sign that per- 
sons are not truly and sincerely religioDs 
when they are ashamed of being seen pray- 
ing or leading God's word. Bobevt BIythe 
was already in bed, and half asleep, but sur- 
prised at the unusual rilence that prevailed, 
he opened his eyes, and saw Joe poring over 
a book with g^lt leaves. 

" Why Joe \" exchdmed Bbbert^ *^ what 
are you about there. Haag^me if Idont 
believe you're reading the BA)le, like an 
old woman ! Why man, sure^ yoi/re not 
a Methodist !>* 

Joe'fr fkoe grew very red, and hastily ctn- 
cealing the book, he- muttered, that' he was 
no Methodist, and ceocluded Ilia aenrva* 
tion by an otfth'! 

Aha for hie promise; fbom thafrdayhe 
never opened the BlMe wlridk IuhI been 
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Sosan's ^ift, and hit dadine and fall in 
morality was ^wiit and certain. Robert 
Blyihe introduoed him to all sopts of bad 
aeqaaintaaces, and the pablic-honse and 
gin-palaoe o£ben aoboed to Joe's drunken 
laogh and .fearful oaths. His wages were 
spent in drink, which after he had once 
tuted, heomved for to sach a degree that 
he could not at last do withoat it. He, 
however, was still regular in his habits as a 
worinnon, and his employer knew nothing 
of his dniakcn propensities, and pleased 
with his skill and cleverness, increased his 
wages, and made him overseer of the other 
workm-n. Joe's first thought was of 
Sosaii, and his heavt bounded as he remem- 
bered fchey eould now be mamed. He had 
written several times to her, and she had 
written to him, scrawls indeed they were, 
bat not the less precious on that account. 
Of late his oonsoieace had given up re- 
proaching him, and it never entered his 
head, that Susan would be miserable at his 
altered character. So he requested a week's 
holidays, which was readily granted by his 
indulgent employer^ and he once more 
started to cross the Irish channel. How 
di&rent was his situation, and, at first, hoV 
much improved does it appear. The first 
time he started in a sailing vessel, friendless 
and penniless, possessing nothing, saving 
bb tools and the clothes on his back. Now, 
he was in a fine steam-boat, with plenty of 
money and friends (such as they were), and 
dressed almost like a gentleman, quite so in 
its estimacion, but I fear not in that of our 
Mends, had they seen the splendid pattern 
of his wiustcoat, or the red and yeUow 
Belcher handkerchief tied round the neck of 
Bobert Blythe, who also accompanied him. 
The passage was rather rough, and so our 
two workmen had drank a considerable 
quantity ofraw brandy, to keep theircourage 
up, in the early part of the voyage; they 
were, of course, very sea-sick, and miserabte 
enough cGd the two gentlemen look, when 
they arrived at Douglas, and once more 
found themselves on terra firma; their 
spirits began to revive, and during their 
diive to Castletown, they again had recourse 
to the houtle, and when they arrived at 
their destination they were neither of them 
in a fit state to present tl emselves before 
the pure eyes of Susan Cretney. Tli^, 
however, foB^ believed, as tb^y jptye a hi^ 



tipsy^ half conisiteA kwk i» the gitts^flfae 
ina at which they SnteadBd to vtop, tM 
they ''should do," wid fbrtfawath pmoeedod 
on fbcit to Swan's dwelltBg. Jo* was m 
such an uproarioiis staleof exoitonNBt^ ttpBt 
he and hit friend sang the wfaola ik the 
way, and poor Bman was feite fdarmad» 
when the door of the cottage w« raddedhf 
opened, and Joe ^Shimmiii, foiloweil li«f 
Robert, entered. A ghince oemdneed tae 
fri^tened girl of the real state of the can, 
and as Joe threw his arms round her intli 
a noisy gpreeting, she turned trory pak^ end 
almost fainted. Beoovering herself, hosr- 
ever, she laid her hand oa the taUe 'tot 
support, and said in a 'voice which she vMtj 
endeavoared to make firm : 

" You are not in a proper state, Joiepli» 
to come and see me. Gk> away, and I will 
see yon to-morrow." 

&M was dreadfully fHgfalened, fto Joe^ 
completely stupefied, had soak inte a ohair, 
and was staring at her with doll, heavy eyei^ 
and his friend was evidently bent apoa fai- 
solent fkmiliarity . She fiik hersetf gvowing 
more and more fiunt^ and eserted hwself te 
speak ontoe more. She addtesasd herself to 
Joe. 

*< Will yon go^ if yen ideaee, and mum 
again to-morrow wbrnt yon ire ttkmtT* 

He did not seem te vaderrtand her« hirt 
Bobert eadaimwd, eeizmg Joe hy the arm,--^ 

"Gome along, man! don't ait ateHag 
there ; the young lady has Toaseas, pechapB^ 
for wishing us ont of the wayi** wad wMi 
a coane, Ivatal hiagh, he made hie way te 
the door, drqugiag Joe after hha. For a 
moment- after they w«re goae, Sasan stood 
with her huid to her forahsad, u i mplet e^y 
bewiUered, and then aank inaensifale on tiM 
rongh, uneven ilooc Her gvandmetherhad 
long been confined to her bed, apetaixe, and 
fiir some time she lay tremUing with alann 
at the annsoal aoands she had jast heaird. 
It was eome time before Sann isoovaced 
eonacionsness, and when she did, her fiset 
thought was not of henseif, but ef her 
grandmother, who most have heaid fiM 
noise; so with tottering steps she hafllened 
upstairs. The old woman had by this time 
completely fcrgotlen the oeoarvenoe ; and 
to Susan's joy, though Mrs. C3retney was 
shaking in every limb» she ascribed it to 
the effect of a tarrible dream, which she 
oonld not lemembec Sasaa, aiter attend* 
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ing to her aged parent's comfort, again 
went down stairs, and seating herself on 
the stool, in the chimney corner, gave way 
to her grief. All her prospects of future 
happiness were gone. She had heard a 
short time before that Joe was addicted to 
the vice of drinking, but the innocent, 
high-principled girl had not believed it, or 
bestowed a moment's thoaght npon the 
idea, and, now how cruelly was she deceive ! 
She would not marry him ; she felt a curse 
would light upon her marriage with — a 
drunkard ! Her pale lips quivered as she 
pronounced the word. What should she 
do? and the ans^rer fell upon her heart 
with a soothing influence, as if it were an 
inspiration from above— ^ay. And pray 
9he did, and when she rose from her knees, 
though all hope of earthly happiness was 
departed for ever, she was soothed and 
(comforted. But she must bestir herself, 
for the poor cannot afford to waste their 
time in sorrow ; there were limpets to be 
gathered of which her grandmother was 
very fond; so she dried her eyes, and 
checking the impatient longing for death 
which seized her, she went out to gather 
the limpets. She had to walk some dis- 
tance before she reached the spot, and her 
thoughts were busy as she walked. Strange 
to say, during that walk, she felt almost 
happy; her soul was in communion with 
its God; and with her heart lightened of 
half its load, she began, when she reached 
Langness, to gather limpets. It had been 
a spring-tide, which was now flowing, and 
she did not notice that she was pursuing 
her occupation on a part of rock from 
whence escape would be impossible if the 
advancing tide surrounded it ; and, intent 
on her task, she did not look up, till she 
bad gathered as many limpets as were 
necessary. Then she lifted her eyes for the 
first, time, and saw she was completely sur- 
rounded by the sea ; in a few moments the 
spot on which she stood would also be 
covered. For a moment she hesitated, but 
only for a moment. She saw escape was 
impossible, and throwing herself on her 
knees, she committed herself to God. She 
rose ; the water was gradually closing round 
her— as yet the spot on which she stood 
was dry. 

"I should like my body to be found," 
4ihe murmured, and hastily withdrawing 



her comb from the long Inxurient tresses 
which reached almost to her feet, she began 
to braid it amongst the seaweed, which was 
flrmly attached to the rock.* When this 
was completed she calmly raised herself on 
one arm, and watched the progress of that 
mighty element which would caose her 
death. Slowly the waves advanced, and 
calmly and happily — her every thoaght a 
silent, nnuttered prater — she saw her death 
approaching. Slowly, slowly, and softly 
crept on the wavei; some with uplifted 
crest, as if they would at once eng^ulf her, 
then falling back, dissolving into foam, 
leaving her prayerfully expe iting her end 
The water was now at her feet ; suddenly 
a large wave swept over her, followed by 
another and another. She uttered a faint 
cry, then all was still, and the waves flowed 
on sweetly anl smoothly, while the corpse 
lay beneath, and the spirit of the maiden 
was with its God. 

The next morning, Joe Shimmin, alone, 
completely sobered and miserable, made his 
way to the cottage. He knew well that hia 
conduct of the past evening had been dis- 
graceful, and he feared to present himself 
before his betrothed. He arrived at the 
cottage, and, to his surprise, found the 
door open, and the room below tenantless. 
He stopped, and listened, and thoaght he 
heard a faint cry proceeding from the bed- 
room. He rushed up stairs and found the 
old woman in great distress. From her 
disjointed narrative, he found that she had 
not seen Susan since she went out the day 
before to gather limpets; and Joe, struck 
with horror ns a sudden idea came across 
him, left the cottage frantically, and set off 
running as swiftly as his trembling 1^ 
would allow him, to Langness. The tide 
was out, and on a projecting piece of rock, 
he fancied he saw something like a figure. 
Horror-struck, he hastened thither, and 
found it was indeed his Susan. He gazed 
a moment at the clasped hands and the 
holy smile still resting on the countenance 
of her whom he had loved so well, tiU sin 
and vice had caused him partially to forget 
her, and then, kneeling down, while large 
drops of agony started on his brow, he 

* A fact. A Manx peasant girl was thus OTor- 
takeu by the tide, ana was found the next morn- 
ing with her hair braided in the 8e»-weed. 
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made a solemn vow, before the Almighty, 
that he would never touch drink again. 

Years have passed since then, but never 
has Joe Shimznin broken that solemn vow. 
He has never married; the remembrance 
of the past has cast too deep a shade over 
his heart and feelings. He is the overseer 
of his former employer's workmen ; and to 
those young men, whom he sees disposed 
to drink, he tells his story as a warning, 
and many have profited thereby. Robert 
Blythe is in the drunkard's grave ; he died 
saddenly, while he was intoxicated. He had 
stifled the "still, small voice" so often, that 
it was at last no longer heard, and his 
death, alaa, was as he had lived ! 



473. MAKE A BEGINNING.—Remem- 

ber in all things that, if you do not begin, 
yon will never come to an end. The first 
weed palled up in the garden, the first seed 
put into the ground, the first shilling put 
in the savings' bank, and the first mile 
travelled on a journey, are all very impor- 
tant things; they made a beginning, and 
thereby a hope, a promise, a pledge, an as- 
surance, that you are in earnest with what 
you have undertaken. How many a poor, 
idle, erring, hesitating outcast is now creep- 
ing and crawling his way through the 
world, who might have held up his head 
and prospered, if, instead of putting off his 
resolutions of amendment and industry, he 
had only made a beginning. — Q. Oodwin. 

474 FACTS IN BRIEF.— Out of every 
thousand men, twenty of them die annually. 
The number of inhabitants of a city or 
country is renewed every thirty years. 
The number of old men who die in cold 
weather is to the number of those who die 
in warm weather, as seven to four. The 
men able to bear arms form a fourth of the 
inhabitants of a country. The proportion 
between the deaths of women and those of 
men, is 100 to 108. The probable duration 
of female lives is sixty; but after that 
period the calculation is more favourable to 
them than men. One half of those who 
are born, die before they attain the age of 
^even. Among 3125 who die, it appears by 
the registers that there is only one person 
of one hundred years of age. More old 
men are found in elevated situations than 
n valleys and plains. 



475. PHENOMENA OP MAY. 

The wisest anl best of men have ever 
entertained a passionate love of flowers* 
The poet-king of the Hebrews was evidently 
an ardent lover of nature, and familiar 
with the phenomena passing around him. 
"Let no flower," he exclaims, "let no 
flower of the spring pass by us: let ns 
crown ourselves with rosebuds before they 
are withered!" And his writings teem 
with illustrations derived from the beauties 
of nature around him. [n modem times 
we find philosophers and poets with the 
same love of the exquisite productions of 
the early year — the flowers of May. With 
what joy old Spenser seems to write : — 

"Then came fair May— the fairest maid on 
g^und, 
Deckt with all dainties of her season's pride, 
And throwing flowres out of her lap around.*' 

And Herrick, too : — 

" Oh, May, with all thy flowers and thy gf-een— 
Right welcome be thou, Mr fresk Mayr 

476. To quote Arom Shakspere would be 

truly " Love's labour lost ;" ifbr every page 

is rodolent with " the breath of flowers." 

which, as Bacon observes, "comes and 

goes like the warbling of music." How 

the mighty Milton, "from his eminence 

aloft," sweetly discourses of the denizens 

of the meadow and the wood, and rejoices 

over — 

''The flowery May, who from her green lap 
throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose." 

An<l lesser poets, down to Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Longfellow, revel in their 
love of flowers. 

477* Our Lord and Master sought in the 
flowers and flelds the poetical illustrations 
of the arguments which he wished to en- 
force, and in so doing, appealed to a strong 
perception and love of the beautiful, which 
is common in every land where Nature is 
prodigal of floral beauty. "Consider the 
lilies of the field," said he, " how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : 
and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these." 

478. Since May is the festival of flowers, 
the gay-day of the vegetable kingdom ; and 
since all, from the yoangest to the oldest, 
never think of the time apart from its 
blossoms and sunshiny, leaves and fragranoe 
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we thall, IB tbig ohaptor, ''ocmBider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow." A 
greater Ikmifiarity with the denizens of the 
meadow and the wood, will not diminish 
the love we liave hitherto felt for them, bnt 
win add to onr lii^, dear acquaintances 
whose fkces win greet ns in our solitary 
walks, peeping from the hedge side, or Uy 
Ifhe foi^ path, to remind us of the ever- 
wtftchful care Whidh strewed the waste 
ground with flowers, and covered the deseil: 
island, and even the rock, with life and 
beauty. 

479. It is manifest, as plants are not 
exactly alike, that it is convenient to narce 
them differently ; hut it is also plain, that 
as in some points certain plants resemble 
each other very elos^, its desirable to 
group such plants together, and give them 
names which inply /wetr rdationship. This 
nominal division of the vegetable kingdom 
into families and orders is necessary, if we 
seek to gtaa mxry general idea of its parts, 
-beeauM it w»ifld be quite impossible for 
anyone peraonto harwa detailed know- 
ledge d£ eadi mcQvidual plant, seiianiteiy 
•oonsiderod, witiMmt its relations to others. 
A similar Ind ef darinan is found conve- 
aiient JB almost everything, The country 
18 Aifvided into conntiea, hondreds, '&c. ; 
the legislative body into lords and com- 
mons ; the school into clnsses and divisions. 
The mrhuse of the werld is artificial)y 
divided into sections, by lines of latitude 
and longitude; the sttirs are considered in 
grvopa. Snonaedgfo is divided into arte 
•Bd^sdenoee ; aadeoietioe again is subdivided 
into geology, geography, fte. Division 
and ammgement is neoessaiy to the con- 
flidemticm of every pei^t of the vast field of 
aalnire, smd'asthe vegetable Icingdom 'con- 
dsts of ^upwards of 100,<000 speoies, it is 
wpeeisiBy 'conrvenient to those seehsng to 
beoome better aoqmditted ^^h inmiimatc 
Hfe. 

480. in 4naii«jg attentioB, tben, to 
ilowers and (^Mr growth as the most 
vemnSBable ^benotoena of the moriths of 
ifsy and ITane^ we propose to consider the 
best method of becoming acquainted 'with 
4iM«r nMtvre md (prope^ies, or, in cither 
•vieixhi, 4vib«t s^istem <«f vlassifioafcion it is 

, be«t to Adopt in the ^ittudy of botsny . But 
to do lihis we mwft possess some informsdnon 
wtUkvegBB^totfiaaa^wiiA as tbe names *of 



their parts, and the fanctions which those 
parts are intended to perform. We shall 
not now pause to consider the difficoltj 
which exists in drawing a line between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, but pro- 
ceed at once to speak of what are wefi 
known as plants. 0£ lAiese oVijects, fbe 
most familiar part is the leaf; and it is 
remartrable l^at aH other parts^ except the 
roots and their appendages, can be shown 
to be no other than trandbrmatianB of iim 
organ ; as a proof of winch, it may be ob- 
served, that petals, stamens, dec, are liable 
to reassume, under peculiar circnmstimces, 
a leafy character. The transformations of 
stamens into petals is a common change, 
and is that which converts single into 
doub*e flowers; hence, as the stamens per- 
form an important part in fructification, 
thoroughly double flowers produce so seeds. 
This theory — ^that all appendages of the 
ascending axis or stem, are leaves meta- 
morphosed to serve particular purposes, w» 
originally suggested by Linnseus, Imt after- 
wards more fully ei^pounded by the illiis- 
trious German poet, Gbethe. The fint 
growth from the seed is leaf-like,"* and fol- 
lowing it come true leaves, and irom a 
succession of these the stem is developed; 
from the sides of the stem, buds — ^which 
are bundles of folded leaves — arisen snd 
from a series of bods the branches proceed. 
When a ct^rtmn degree of matnri^ has 
been attained by the plant, the leaves t^Kn 
portions of the stem* T^eai the j^oint at 
whidh flowers ore about to appear, assmne 
an altered character, and become smaHer 
and more petal-like; sudi leaves vre caBed 
brcKis.f They are seen on t^e titem of "flie 
rhubarb, are very remai'kable objects in the 
lime-tree, and may be easily found on many 
common plants. Bracts may, in general 
terms, be defined to be the leafy appen- 
dages between the true leaves tmd tiie 
flower ; there are some plants, however, in 
which they are not found, and Tuany in 
which it is difficult to distingussh them 
from parts of the fiower itsetf-^^-as, ftr 
example, in the common daisy^ where the 
narrow green leaflets, wlric^i are flo neatily 
•folded over each other at the hack or bsse 



• See "The Reason Vhy." 
t Prom the Latin word bractea, a tliin leal of 
metal. 
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SIZB OF THE DIASIONS- 

of the flowers, are bracts — not parts of the 
true blossom. 

481. It will bo cKmvenient if, before we- 
proceed further, we go into the fields and 
gather a pUiat — ^tha more common, the 
better adapted will it- he foo aur pmrpose, 
beeaoae there-will be the greater probability 
that aU OUT' pupils will be enabled to poo- 
core, specimens;, and they will learn, more- 
orer, at the same time, that the most use- 
fal and amusing knowledge may frequently 
badsrlved from objeata- with whose ouCwaod 
appeasaoce we have bean £or life thoroughly 
ihmiliar. 

48^ Who does not know the bright- 
flowered buttercup ? Whieh of u» hae not, 
in joyoua infancy, gaaed. upon its polished 
gQldan petals witl^ a fiMkling of pure delight 
that in kter yean wa seldom or never 
knew ? The Imttercop — dear jewel^flower 
gC ehildhoodi anaociated with its aweet 
eonpaoion^ the modest daisy f what can be 



cinPOOBK sovA drsnioN. (484). 

more fitting sobjects for maturer thooght 
than these, the earliest objects of babj 
admiration r Let us, then, consider these 
two fkmiliar friends attentively. In the 
buttercnp the natmml lewrea ooOBist of 
many divisions^ while- in the daisip the leaf 
ie in ado piece ; in both hwrw, hKywesrer, we 
find the veifiB, qb fibres, oi the lea^ distri- 
buted upoB a somewhat similar plan, via., 
a centnd, or principal ftbrc^ fmat whiehp 
smaUen fibres arise, and fbvm a netiraek of 
veins on either side. On; entlring' the aUifai^ 
moreover, and eianuning them; w4tb • 
magniiying^^rlBflB^ we dfiaeover m Aisther 
similarity of stroctnrer ft^ we see thali . 
theve are bundles ofi wood^t tissoe^ syw* 
metrically aamnged avomid » esntrai pith:. 

48a. Above the braeta we findt the Ud»> 
som, which eonsists of thefeilewiB|ppartst: 
—1. Calyx ; 2. CeooDft; 9. Stamens.; 4ti 
PiflbiL If we lodi at tike baw ov back oi 
the bottena^ we BhallohMrre tve miiUI 
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; the ETOUoJlug black oc 
gieeu. leaves, ui it were, supporting tbe 
yellow leavea of tbe blossom. Escb of theao 
green leaves is called a lepai, and tbe fire 
*epali together form wbat is called tbe calgx, 
because they are fteqaently united at tbeir 
edges, and thus couBlJtnte a cup (calyx) for 
the flower. Within or above the calji we 
bsve five yellow priab, which together form 
the earolia, a word that signiflei in Latin a 
little crown or garland, and has been applied 
to this part because the petals (the parts of 
the corolla) are naually of brilliant coloor, 
and give beauty to tbe flower. If we re- 
move these yellow petals, we shall find at 
the base of each a small scale or gland, wbicb 
woe at one time called tbe neetary, from the 
idea that it was the organ which secreted 
lioney. It may here be appropriately 



pointed out, that in ue«rly all plants nitt 
branched atems and reticulated (net-vmed) 
leaves, there is a curious relation in the 
nuniber of their parts. In the bnttereap 
before os, we found a calyx couaisting o! 
five sepals, then a corolla of ^ue pet^i 
and in tbe section of the stem I ctinntJiM 
bundles of woody tissue ; in the other pu« 
of the flower, we shall find also the num- 
ber five, or a multiple of it. In all flwt 
ffroaUt the tuHoberi four aad five, or tiiir 
muUipUi, predominaie. 

465. Within the corolla are smaller orgisu. 
which, though more difficnlt to diatingoiili, 
are more important agents in the pradac- 
tion of fruit or seed. These will reqniw 
the me of lens to be minatelf examiDed 
Imt can be <Uitingnished in their geooa 
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PATCHWORK QUILT. 
31 stcriili print nnd Moreella ; light, darli, »nd white, acoottHiip 
to tbe ehuiQg in the pattt^n. 






ontlinei hj the naked eye. 
first sight, the diatioction neiween lae 
stamens, which are outermost, and of a 
deeper yell:>w, and the pistils, wbicli are 
the innermost, and have a greener appcar- 
anoe, mil be obvions. In the common 
wallflower, the cherry .blossom, and poppy, 
the difference of appearance between tlie 
stanieDB and tbe pistils is more remarkable. 
Let the stamens be removed, and the mode 
of their attachment to tbe Btem not«di the 
pistils, with tbe oiariaa, or Dnripe fruit, 
will than be seen. In the natural procaaa 
of growth the petals nnd stamens fall from 
the flower, and tbe anripo fruit goea on 
increBsiiig without thom. 

487. In tbe daiay the parts of the flowei 
are not ao distinct aa in the buttercup j bnt 



the btossom ia a type of a lai^ nDmber of 
plants, amongst which are the dandeEon, 
sunflower, China-aster, and other flowers 
havingr B central disk with white or coloored 
raja oronnd. Tbeao are called eamporiti 
flowers, becaose, in fact, a great many 
flowers compose each blossom. It was 
eiplained that the g;reen leaflets at the 
bocii ol tbe flower in the daisy were not 
aepala, but tiracta ; and the pupil is there- 
fore prepared to find caljx, corolla, sta* 
mens, and pistils, within and above them. 
Gently pull away one of tbe white leavei 
of tbe flower, in such a manner as to bring 
away with it all the parts attached to tta 
base. Upon carefnt examination it will be 
found tiiat a complete floret is thus re' 
moved ; and by continning tli i ciperationi 
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it will be maniMi that the whole of the 
head of the blossom consists of a serus 
of flowers crowded togsAher upon the ex- 
panded top of the flower-stalk, which i» 
named the reeeptaeSe, 

488. Having thafrdesGrihecTsome of the* 
more important parts of the buttercup and 
daisy, we shall postpone the consideration of 
the remainder of our subject till the next 
month, when we shall endeavour to put 
our pupils in possession of such informa- 
tion as will enable them to decide which is 
the best system of classificatioii to adopt 
in the study of botany. 

48B. TREATMENT OF MEASLfiSv 
Tkong^k we would* on no account advise 
tlM- jpractica of resortiag to medicine on 
9mey trivial occasion or ailment,, either of 
•haid or adult, yet, whan, fahirile symptoms 
show themselves in cfaildreu* and especially 
jowngOBOs, we must neither neg^t the 
wamiiig they give^ nor he slow to encounter 
them when; and as they occur. The quick 
pidse, hot, dry akin» flushes of heat and 
BhBMriBg, headache, kngnor and debility, 
and cough, whtdh mairk the fiist stage of 
m a ail e s ; whether in part, or aU poascnt, 
dBSnand. the same treatment.. 

40^ Without entering in thie place on 
ibe tltaary of fever; it is aaflbient tony th»t 
.when that peculiar state is preMnt m the 



system which consfcitofcae ibv^ the heart is 
> unduly excised,, and! w&ere nt its healthy 
state it pulsat^ sa^ 9i>tiime9)a-ininute,it 
now beats KI0^ or 190' time» in the same 
space. At the saane tmu^ wHat the blood 
has grained in veloefty, StBgeeloBt in power; 
aod the pulse, whijch is Bothing more than 
the force of the bibod as it flews along its 
pipes or arteries, fblt through the muades 
and skin ; which at 80 felt full and roand 
under the fingers, at 120 is small,, wiry, 
and weak. So mucli in esplanatioaofthe 
puke. Wherever there is increased circa- 
lation, there we have increased heat; the 
quick puUe and hot skin result, then, fioo 
the exciting cause of the fever and incresnd 
circulation. The dry skin is- caused by the 
follicles or pores of the cuticle being fiilfid 
up with a fluid like the white of eggSt 
called lymph; which preventing all yraS' 
piration, gives that hoi, dry, and aoHae£aw 
burning perception to the slun^ which we 
occasionally find. 

491. The shivering and aettav oi cold, 
while the hodly is aatoelly hotter than 
natural, ie partly the effiset. of the hlood eol* 
laeting in the large organs,, as the lew, Ad, 
and at the same tiaM beii^ uaahke to poor 
off its saline partideB throagh the ob- 
structed skin. The heedftchfr aagr praosel 
both from the state of tilet aftomach' and 
bowels, and also itam. pieaBBW od the 
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nenres, fron the «eo»ai«lttk!on of blood at 
pArticnkr parte. Tlie same caofie, withtlie 
distended state of the <dige6tive organs, 
equally aooounts for the Ifutguor and de- 
byity, while more blood being received into 
the lungB than they send out of them in 
a given time, produces the short ooogh 
which so frequently attends measles. 
Having briefly eicplained the CATmB of the 
primary symptoms, we will now proceed to 
tile tEeatnimt of tbem. 

492. When the ^rst set of symptoms 
are particularly light, a mild aperient, with 
a coofiDg drink of barley-water, into which 
the juice of one or more oranges have -been 
squeeaed, are all that is necessary. For 
tl^ purpose, take of senna-leaves, half-an- 
nmoe ; manna» two drachms ; boiling water 
half-a^int. Put into a jug, eoiKer tiie top, 
Stirling occaflionally till osAd; pour off the 
leaves, add a little moist sugar, and give to 
anin&nt uptctwehremouths of age a tea- 
Bpoonful every four hours, till it acts suffi- 
ciently on the bowels. To older clrildrea 
^Tom a dessert-spoonf ul tothree ttfblc-q)oons- 
fiil,*for a dose; repeating it, if necessary, as 
often. Of the bwcley -water, made slightly 
add by onmges or a slice of lemon, let the 
child drank «£teii and iveely. 

498. When the symptoms are moTe 
wvere, in :a4tdition to these means, pot the 
psHent mto a hot bath, up to the neck; 
>Bd tf a child, isetfiiii it in the wacer, from 
thne to five minutes, as the bath is merely 
oieant to open the pores of i^e skin, and 
briog the blood to the socfaoe.; longer time 
isironeaessary, as it is the heat and sudden- 
Bess of the emersion that produces the 
^efit The temperature must Ik» judged 
of by the back of the hand, or the arm, 
which will afcways aff(3rd a good guiv^.e 
mothers 'seldom en* from making the water 
^ hot; .the fMilt generally lies the other 
way. When osioe assured of the proper 
heat the jMtendant must not be alarmed by 
the chUd's cries, or remove it from the bath 
^the time prescribed has elapsed; all 
<^ldren cry when immersed in water, and 
^ more they cry, whale in a bath, the 
«^tter. W« here emphatieally impress «n 
•"Biy mother -aand nurse, never to dry a 
J^»«»< ^ioimntg Jrom a halth. Have « 
«n»el ready for a duld, aoad a bhmket for 
vyaath or adcdt, cover all but the face, pat 
the one into the cradle, and the other ■ 



into bed, and cov«r weU ia^ wilk 4ihe 
clothes. When the patieni; wakes fr(»(i &e 
sleep that always ibUowi, it is time enough 

tO'dl«8B. 

494. If meaates have been encounlemd in 
the first stage by such means, the seeond 
chain of symptoms is genesally lig^ht; if 
otherwise, however, and the second dass aae 
thd first that present themselves, the treat' 
ment should begin with the hot baibli, Ci^pB- 
cially if there is innch diflcuUy of breathing. 
The next step is to act on the bowels by 
aperient powders, and cool the system by a 
fever mixture, giving the barley wat« as 
an occasional drink if there as any thavat. 
Aperient powders : — Take of grey powder, 
antimonial powder, scammoviy, of eaoih 
nine grains ; jalap in powder, fifteen^grains^ 
mix, and divide into six powders. Ta a 
child from six totwelve menths give half ef 
one of these powders cfvery fear hours. 

495. For a child from two to ibur yems 
divide the above quantities into four po^ir* 
ders, and ^ve -one every six hours. 1^.a 
child from four to six yeoss divideiftto three 
powders, giving one -every -six hoiHrB ; and 
for ages bcftween six and ten divide in the 
same way, only give a posvder every thvee 
hours, iaQi conttaue till the bowels act 
freely. 

496. Where, howeves, the powders do 
not produce, at least, two actions a^di^, a 
dose of the senna mixture, acoordiagto t^e 
age^ and previously mentioned doses, may (he 
given once or twioe in the twenty^finiir 
hours. 

497. In erdimenr cases of meashs ilbe 
aperient powders, aided by the sema nux- 
tnre, with the -hsi bacth. Is aU tiiat is abao- 
Imtely necessary. As the symptoms imiptm% 
the powders may be <delayed from *fearto 
six, and frooa six to «very -eight houx8,and 
ultimately to one powder a^day. But wiien 
the febrile i^mptoms are starong, the itSkm- 
ii^ fever mixtmw must be gbv«n, in doMS 
from a mosM teaspoonful to an infailt 'of 
oneor two yean, to a ilarge tableapaoBlnl to 
ten or tw^ve yean old, every two hont, 
between the times of giving the powders:^- 
Take of powdered nitse, two scruples ; mint 
water, five ounces ^nd a-half ; syrup of mf- 
fron, half an ounoe; antimonial winc^ three 
drachms. Mix. 

49& The only other ^mptsm that mills 
HErspsKnalMinnk, isthediffinaltyef hseaih- 
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hig, which IB always mosfc oppressive towards 
night. For this a hot hran poultice over 
the chest (see sar<ncal section) will be 
generally found sufficient, if not, employ 
another hot bath. Such is the ordinary 
practical treatment of measles. When, 
however, the disease degenerates into the 
malignant form, every endeavour must; be 
bent to rouse the vital powers, and enable 
the system to shake off the typhoid condi- 
tion of the blood, for it must be remembered 
that we have no longer to deal with measles, 
but typhoid fever. In very young children 
the great dependance must be placed on 
port wine negus; or one part of wine to 
three of water, given in teaspoonsful every 
hour or oftener ; and beef* tea, slightly thick- 
ened with sago, and administered every 
quarter of an hour, and where the debility 
is great injections of beef-tea every eight 
hours. Bottles of hot water should also be 
applied to the feet, and the heat kept 
stei&dily to one temperature. In older chil- 
dren, in addition to the wine and water, 
and beef-tea, it will be necessary to exhibit 
tonics and stimulants ; for the latter brandy- 
«nd-water can be alternated with the negus, 
in spoonsM, every hour or two, according 
to the age of the patient. While as a 
tonic the following mixture must be given 
every three hours : — Take of compound 
tincture of bark, three drachms ; aromatic 
tincture, two drachms ; spirits of sal vola- 
tile, one drachm ; spirits of camphor, half a 
drachm ; syrup, two drachms ; water suf- 
ficient to make three ounces in all. Mix. 
Ton to twenty drops of this mixture to be 
given to an infant from one to two years 
old. A teaspoonful from two to four years ; 
a dessert spoonful for six years ; and a table • 
flpoenful for all above that age. 

499. The bowels should be kept open 
once A day. by a powder, or dose of senna 
mixture. As the vital powers begin to 
Tally, the tongue will commence cleaning 
at the point and sides, a moisture will appear 
•on the surface, and the dark appearance of 
.the spots gradually change their colour to 
« more healthy tone. 

600. Pour grains of quinine, dissolved in 
three ounces of water, and given in doses of 
from twenty drops to a tablespoonfnl may 
be tanen to complete the cure after the pre- 
vious mixtnre. Especial care, however, must 
be taken to keep the bowels well open for 



some time after the disease is cured, so as to 
save the body from those eruptions com- 
monly called the dregs of the measles. 

501. Diet, and such information as applies 
equally to all eruptive diseases, we shall 
treat of when we conclude this branch of 
our medical subject. 

502. GET KNOWLEDGE.— Fetch down 
some knowledge from the clouds, i^he stars, 
the sun, the moon, and the revolutions of all 
the planets. Dig, and draw up some valua- 
ble meditations from the depths of the 
earth ; and search them through the vast 
oceans of water. Extract some intellectosl 
improvement from the minerals and metals ; 
from the wonders of nature among the 
vegetables and herbs, trees and flowers. 
Learn some lessons from the birds and the 
beasts, and the meanest insects. Head the 
wisdom of God, and his admirable contri- 
vance in them all : read his almighty power, 
his rich and various goodness, in all the 
works of his hands. — JDr. Watts. 

503. WORDS.— Words are in this res- 
pect like water, that they often take their 
taste, flavour, and character from the 
mouth out of which they proceed, as the 
water from the channels through which it 
flows. Thus, were a spendthrift to dis- 
course of generosity with a miser, a dema* 
gogue to declaim on public good to a patriot 
or a bigot to define truth to a philosopher, 
ought we to wonder if the respective 
parties mutually misunderstood each other ? 
since, on these particular terms, each a his 
own lexicographer, and prefers his own 
etymologies to the industry of a Skinner, 
the real learning of a Junius, or the as- 
sumed authority of a Johnson. 

504. HUMANITY.— Humanity is, in 
regard to other social affections, what the 
first lay of colours is in respect to a picture. 
It is a ground on which are painted the 
different kinds of love, friendship, and en- 
gagement. — As the ancients held those 
places sacred which were blasted with 
lightening, we ought to pay a tender re- 
gSLTd to those persons who are visited with 
affliction.— A general civility is due to all 
mankind ; but an extraordinary humanitj 
and a peculiar delicacy of good breeding is 
owing to the distressed, that we may not 
add to their affliction by any seeming 
neglect. 
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506. ELOCUTIONARY EXERCISES. 

I. 

Nay, dearest, nay , if thou would'st haveme paint 

The home to which, could Love fulfil its prajers, 

This hand would lead thee, listen !— a deep vale 

Shut out by Alpine hills flrom the rude world; 

Near a clear lake, margined b^ fruits of gold 

And wispering myrtles ; glassing softest skies 

As cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadows 

As I would have thy ftbte ! 

A palace lifting to etnmal summer 

Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower 

Of coolest foliage musical with birds. 

Whose songs should syllable thy name ! At noon 

We'd sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder 

Why earth could be unhappv, while the heavens 

Still left us youth and love! We'd have no 

friendft 
That were not lovers ; no ambition, save 
To excel them all in love ; we'd read no booVs 
That were not tales of love— that we might 

smile 
To think how prorly eloquence of words 
Translates the poetry of hearts like ours I 
And when night came, amidst the breathless 

heavens 
We'd guess what star should be our home when 

love 
Becomes immortal ; while the perfumed light 
Stole through the mists of alabaster lamps. 
And every air was heavy with the sighs 
Of orange-groves and music from sweet lutes, 
And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 
r the midst of roses I— Dost thou like the 

picture ? 

ir. 

Pauline, by pride 
Angels have fallen ere their time ; by pride— 
"* * .- - lid- 



That sole alloy of thy most lovely mou 
The evil spirit of a bitter love. 
And a revengeful heart, had power upon thee. 
From my first years my soul was filled with thee : 
X saw thee midst the flow'rs the lowly boy 
Tended, unmarked by thee— a spirit of bloom, 
And joy, and freshness, as if Spring itself 
Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape ! 
I saw thee, and the passionate heart of man 
iButer'd the breast of the wild-dreaming boy 
And from that hour I grew— what to the last 
I shall be -thine adorer 1 Well; this love. 
Vain, frantic, guilty, if thou wilt, became 
A fountain of ambition and bright hope ; 
X thought of tales that by the winter hearth 
Old gossips tell— how maidens sprung from 

Kings 
Have stooped firom their high sphere; how 
Love like Death, 

Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd's crook 
Beside the scepire. Thus I made my home 
In the soft palace of a fairy Puture ! 
My father died ; and I, the peasant bom. 
Was my own lord. Then did 1 seek to rise 
Out of the prison of my mean es' ate ; 
And, with such jewels as the exploring Mind 
Brings from the caves of Knowledge, buy my 

ransom 
Prom those twin jaolers of the daring heart- 
Low Birth and iron Fortune. Thy bright image, 
Glasa'd iu ogr soul, took all the hues of glory. 



And lured me on to those inspiring toils 

By which man masters men I For thee 1 grew 

A midnight student o'er the dreams of sajjes I 

For thee I sought to borrow from each Qrace 

And every Muse, such attributes as lend 

Ideal charms to Love. I thought of thee, 

And Passion taught me poesy— of thee. 

And on the Painter's canvas grew the life 

Of beauty l-Art became the shadow 

Of the dear starlight of thy hauntinz eves 

Men called me vain-somemad-I heeded not , 

But still toil'd on-hoped on-for it was sweet. 

If not to win to feel more worthy thee I 

At last in one mad hour, I dared to pour 

The thoughts that burst their channels into 

And'*8elft thorn to thee-such a tribute, lady. 
As beauty rarely scorns, even from the meanest;. 
The name-appended ^ y the hummg Jj?art 
That long'd to show its idol what bright things 
It had created-yea, the enthusiast s name. 
That should have beeu thy triumph, was tny 

That very hour— when passion, turned to wrath. 
Resembled hatred most-wheii t^Y d»«dain 
Made my whole soul a chaos-in that hour 
The tempters found me a revengeful tool 
For their revenge! Thou hast trampled on the 

worm- 
It turned and stung thee ! « ^ ., 

From " The Lady qf Lyons. 



in. 

And art thou tir«d of being ? Has the grave 
No terrors for thee? gast thou sundered qmte 
Those thousand meshes which old custom 

To bind us earthward, and cay fancy films 
With airy lustre various P Hast subdued 
Those cleavings of the spirit to {tf PrJ^^^'^^gi^g 
Those nice regards, dear habits, pensive 

TharchaSge the valour of the thoughtful breast 

To brave dissimulatiou or its fears r 

Is hope queach'd in thy bosom ? Thou art free, 

And in the simple dignity of man 

Standest apart untempted-do not lose 

The fjreat occasion thou hast pluck d from 

Nor playTto spendthrift with a great despair, 

But use it nobly I Not to strike or ;»^ ' 

No '-not unless the audible voice of Heaven 

Call thee to that dire office -but to s»ed. 

On ears s.bused by falsehood, truths of power 

In words immortal-not such ™f?», ?s flawh 

From the fierce demagogue's unthinking rage. 

To madden for a moment and expue— 

Nor such as the rapt orator imbues 

With warmth of facile sympathy, and mourns 

To mirrors radient with fair unages. 

To grace the noble fervour of .»» hour- 

But words which bear the spirits of Jjreat deeds 

Wing'd for the Future ; which the dyi ng breath 

Of freedom's martyr shapes as it «f ^^alw, 

And to the most enduring forms of earta 

Commits-to linger in the craggy shade 

Of the huge valley, 'neath the eagle's home. 

Or in the sea-cave where the tempest sleeps, 

Till some heroic leader bids them wake 

To thrill the world with echoes I 

From " Ion!* a Tragedy- 
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The pool wherela my line was drc^vped, 
and the upland on either side, were gleoiBy 
and dark beneath a cloud, while behind Bie 
the fields through which I had sannteied, 
and the stream upon whose sandy banks 
my footsteps wvre yet sharply defined, wel- 
tered in waves of sunlight. I could not 
but think, with a. melancholy pleasure, how 
like to tills scene my life bad been ; how 
from the sadness and weariness of existence, 
I had tifteii looked back to soenes tiiroogh 
which I had passed, that l»y oalmly and 
lovingly in the light of remembered happi- 
ness. 

Why is it, when our feet are upon the 
borders ai lile's fairy kuid, and our lips 
are jost about to taste the cop that is filled 
for us but once, that no imseen guardian 
tdlsusto tread slowly across the narrow 
space, and to waste not a drop in the 
shallow goblet ? Else, in that dear time, 
I had not trampled with heedless step upon 
many a flower of tenderness ; I had not so 
hastily drank that magical draught; and 
the sweetness of the odour and iae thrill 
of the libation had been fresher in nymind 
to-day. 

Yet, while I thus mused, the docid crept 
up the stream and along the Helds. It 
seemed as it the light pursued the shadow 
with TeleBtless iiostility, driving it onwaid, 
onward, until its dusky Jbasmer wns torn 
and rent amid the distant forest ef pines. 
So the dead fled from my heaTt, pursued by 
a name that tremhied on my lips, and a 
memory that arou?ed itself in my heart; 
and the name and memory, Mary Linley, 
were yours. 

Oh, how, as I -write, the ermy of ancient 
remembrances nyicdics down the valley of 
the past, and c a wa uap s befins any heart, be- 
leaugering and besiegmg it! And eyes 
looked kindly upon me, and hands put 
softly back the hair from my forehead, 
though both, alas ! sleep in tiie grave to- 
day. 

I had gesie to ay unole'e to pass a col- 
lege vacation. Thcne w«i<e da^v in which I 
date the birth of many new sensaliona, 
many goigeous hopes. There are few men 
whose hearts are so oold 4hHt the remem- 
brance of that golden age of BfewiH not 
warm into transient life. To me it seems 



too AiU of delight ever to have .been reaL 
Until the season of which I write I had bat 
rarely been thrown into the society of 
women. The wild and buoyant aasodata 
of my college-life had hitherto supplied sO 
craving for eompanioDship. The obacm at- 
tendant upon famifim* acquainteiice tad 
frequent intimacy with women of refine- 
ment, of elegance and tmth, was to a great 
degree unknown to me. I had no eiirten^ 
and my earlier life had been spent-at school ; 
so that, nkhough I was folly eightesa,! 
blushed like a boy at the tone of womaa'b 
voice addressed to me, and my eye sank be- 
neath the ray that quivered and glowed in 
hers. My words, which among my ooUsgt 
friends had been loudest and boldest, were 
hushed into silence, or uttered with stam- 
mering awkwardness in the preseose of tlw 
most timid girl. Woman was to me i 
planet, whoso orbit mine might never 
cross. I invested her with onreri at- 
tributes and a visionary nature. I adored 
at a distance the image before whose shrine 
I did not dare to prostrate myself. Her 
delicate beauty and teodemess of fbna 
seemed to me unfitted for contact with the 
coarser and less ethereal sex. Ttihon I wis 
in her society I admired as well as was 
awed, but found no langpiage wherein to 
express either feeling. 

I dare say that many a man, in whom is- 
day the presence of the mostheaulBuI, moat 
gifted, most haughty lady of the land wobU 
only exdte his wost oodfident and snoeeaafDl 
endeavours to ftscinate and diarm, irtran 
lifis has been a round of ever-shifthig s^ 
quaintanoe, or peihaps a anoce sa n on of fsa* 
sionate romances wHh thn fldrest and lof^ 
liest of eart^ can rccal the time when Is 
cheek grew as eriaason at the gkace or 
voice of woman, an, it may be, her^s £d, to 
whom ho last i^mAlo the woids of devoted 
and deathless love. 

It was late at night when I TCSMibcd nj 
uncle's residence. I had not visited him 
for years, and only did so at this dmeattbe 
invitation of Ins son, who was to pass sene 
time at home, having just returned finn 
abroad. John Goansey, my ooona, w» 
halT-a doaen years older than I. I rsmea- 
bered him as he looked years Bgo« when we 
played together at my fiuth^i^ a boli 
dark-egped boy, with a oompknon of the | 
clearest dCve. iTemeniberedhowprftihiwed i 
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himt thsngit tunidlTv n.- Iii» dhniig and 
atfwe aportoi i vsmeinbered Monvr we 
paitsd; Itff te» go* to the East,, whew Hia 
ffllilteir had prosimd' fov hha » aitaaitdan m a 
laigemarcaBtUlB'lioiiae, and I i*o gatotsciiooL 
I MSHsnsfaerad m^ grief (it was my HM) a» 
hft ]a«[^ied at my tean at our paiitinp, 
thongb I thoogiki; I sair hw own e^a 
dimmed Sines tilen we hadk met iMit once ; 
and now, two ov thvae montfaa after his 
ntatB^ he had wrifctsiitome, ifttfae aaima 
ftank, hearty at^, t^iat oboracteriaod baa: 
bofknd, <*to ooms' and see Idm, and be 
bf^B together once mere,"' 

My node bad g^ne to bed, but m;^ cousin 
vaa sit^g 1^ awaiidng mei At hia first 
wani^ biqag tan9 oi greetuigi, I fiilfc tiie 
yaassthatbttdtiRterveiMd aiiice oov boyish 
d^ mdt tumta^, and the troe, honait love 
o' boyhood was* iUIr- in; tbe gsaap' ef onr 
bandh. 

We^Mt^dmvo^ ingelhw is aha old paitanii; 
Than it wa» tbat I first aasa how- much he* 
^ damged in, Amm and foee. ThesuL of 
the SiBt had^ made his dcih nraner svoarthyy 
bimI- tlie fi]*e of hia: eye was ten-Md n ore 
^^iaat and pievdng- than I had known> it 
befinre. Tet the^tone a€ his yoioe, and tike 
ringing truth of hia laugh, smote with old^ 
tuna fihmiliarity at th0doora>(tf my memovy. 

" Hugh/' said he at kat, a£bar the oMmes 
^'llaag syne" had been rang' agmn and 
again, " yonVe not soen mucb of the world, 
I think, since I left yon." 

** Yes, uMlaed, this is my third year of 
college.'* 

"College— what idea of Hhf oan that 
give jon? Bfrveyoa ever, afkar tasnng 
for moiitAis npon the sea» finnd yonraelf 
thoasonds of miles from home in a strange 
'f^^ amid strange fiices and strange 
tongnes^? Hid you ever feel that: it was 
your own arm alone that mast gnard you, 
^ your own qnioh thought tfasA. must fiod 
^o& path of sneeesst Bid yoo. ever look in 
!i?^^ blaaad beneath anoither sky than 
\^ and read the book of woman's heart in 
(b%Beat laognages, and find that the sense 
^^ always the same." 

Be smiled meamngly ae he- said it, and 
» r'^ ^th somecoaftuHon that I answered. 

I dflBt kaiow moeh abont women ; fiir you 
™^_John, I never met many/' 

* Whafc»»» laid he, have nft yom got any 
love-secrets to tatt me ?. Is; thete not. the 



image of some* dear fpti^ neatting clhse-ta 
year heavt. now F' 

Siadigiuuitly vepoUed the ehorge wbiob 
impliec^ as T thoaght, so mnoh weakness^ 
and assured him tiiat I considttred' sndl' 
avowals <{aite ineensistent with* manhood. 

" No^ John/' said I ; " aU thiaraadli^ vary 
well in novels, and that sort of thing; bat 

it won't do» you- know " I pausedv ibr 

I saw him Umgh again. 

" Never mind, Hugli, Mary will telt yon 
yon are- a fool/'' 

<<'Mary r exclaimed I ; " what HiBKy^P"- 

<^Oh,f' repUed Joho^ "I didi i^« taU; yon 
that my father ia guardian to the daughter 
of his aid friend Linley? Mary was left 
an: orphan at her ihther's decease, and "Mr, 
Guernsey has adopted her. She haabeen 
here ever since I have been at bome*/*' 

If any thonght came into my mihd^ it 
wae one oB dissattsftntion, for I thought 
thatt her presence' would interibre witb the 
execution of the varioBBS-schemee of dtvar- 
sion and joviality which) I had laidp oat to 
aooom^iiAi with Jbfan. So I only said':- 
"Howoldtiashe?" 

''About as old as you, you anchorite^ and 
witdL twice your knowledge, if you. are a 
book-MTonn." I puffed my cigar with au' 
assnmpluon of stoical indi^rence, and- said 
that all Marys were alike, I supposed^ 

" Of course they are^" said Joan, '* if yon, 
who know woman so well, say so." I &\t 
than ha was'secretly laughing at me, and' 
resolved that my indifference to* Miss £iin- 
ley should show him that I was not the 
unskilled boy he took me to be. 

We spoke no longer of Mary, but in: a 
short time parted for the nighty with a 
fervent ** God bless you !" on our lips and 
the love of boyhood warm in our hearts. 
Yes, John, I soera to see you now, a» you 
stood at my chamber-door, sniiliug kindly 
on me a» you bade me good night; and I 
thank God that I did not forget the honest 
aifiiotion of that smile in an hour when evil 
passions would have- made me curse you. 

I met my uncle the next momtng before 
breakihst. Hie was a mild, qaiet>looking 
man, and my heart warmed towards him, 
foB his foatures« were those of aoy motiier. 
John joined ue soon with a firnh, frank 
"Good Bsoming/' and we aoon were bo^ 
in apei^ng ef tivMe who were dear tov ue 
all; I femeusber diatlnotlv toodnv in what 
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part of the breakfaat^room I sat; how the 
delicious odour of honeysuckle came in at 
the open window; how the nameless in- 
fluence of the summer's morning stole into 
my heart and softened it. 

We were waiting for Miss Linley. The 
door opened. I was looking out of the 
window, and did not turn round for a 
moment or two. As X did so, I heard 
John say : " Mary, this is my cousin, Hugh 
Hatton." 

I think that there must be moments in 
men's lives when they are controlled by a 
power instantaneous and irresistible ; when, 
by some strange chemistiy, the whole 
nature of the heart is changed in a single 
interval of its throbs ; when a new passion 
is given to them, the origin of which is too 
mysterious to be solved. For, before 1 
turned iVoqi the window, I had never sup- 
posed mysdf c&pable of loving at all ; and 
before John had finished his few words of 
introduction, the passion of a life-time had 
been condensed and crowded into my heart. 
Yes, I loved that girl as intensely when the 
last syllable of my name died upon John's 
lip, aft I 6ver did thereafter; and how 
earnest, how burning that love has been I 
know, but cannot tell! I hardly know 
now what I said. If my speech was con- 
fused and hesitating, they ascribed it only 
to baahfulness and timidity, and took no 
farther notice of it. At the table theur 
conversation was animated and lively, and 
I had ample opportunity of gathering into 
my heart's treasury her every feature, 
glance, and word. 

As I recal her now, now when the ex- 
perience and lessons of life have left their 
marks upon my soul, I do not think it 
could have been her beauty solely that 
caused such a sudden growth of love. No, 
it must have been some unexplained sym- 
pathy, some unappreciated affinity, that 
awoke and unveiled the slumbering passion 
of my soul. She might have been base- 
bom, rude, unrefined, for aught I knew, 
and yet a single glance unsealed the foun- 
tain whose flow has cut a channel in my 
heart that is deep, though dry to-day. 

I shut my eyes now, and I see her as she 
looked then. Not very tall, but with a 
form wherein every womanly grace was 
swelling in its most eloquent expression. 
Her hair was brown (how often I foolishly 



fancied that the hue of mine was like that 
of hers !), and put back in plain folds each 
side her cheek ; her eyes I thought at first 
were blue, but really were of that hazel 
that changes with every rising thought; 
but when at rest they wore a moamful, 
tender look, that seemed to fathom the 
depths of my soul. Her flice was oval, the 
mouth small, and the parting of the ridi 
red lips disclosed the transparent and 
regular teeth. I remember as I gazed on 
her, that I thought of a picture of the 
Madonna I had seen when but a child. 
And thenceforth she to my heart was its 
Madonna. 

That forenoon John rode to the 
neighbouring villa^'e for letters and papers 
My uncle was reading in the library, and I 
was left with her alone. I think that she 
noticed my awkward manner and incoherent 
conversation, for, with woman's true tact, 
she strove to make me feel at my ease. She 
spoke of everything that I might be sap- 
posed to be interested in, which might be 
familiar to me, of my studies, of my oollsge 
life, of my uncle, and my future purposes. 
And when her kind intentions seemed to be 
baffled by the strange manner and repelling 
mien with which my madly-beating heart 
indued me, she said, with a smile, that she 
supposed I liked music, at any rate she 
would try to teach me to, and so sat at the 
piano to sing. 

Has the echo of that song ever died ? 
will it ever die ? Is it not burning in my 
brain ? is it not ringing in the room to- 
night? Never before had every fibre of 
my heart so thrilled; never before had the 
coldness and falsehood of my nature been 
fused by harmony. I inhaled as it were 
every note ; I prolonged with inward re- 
sponse every cadence. I thought that 
the summit of earthly fame was to have 
written " Mary of Argyle ;" the acme of 
earthly happiness, to have heard as I did, 
Mary Linley sing it. When the last strain 
ceased I felt as if some portion of my very 
being had been annihilated and stricken for 
ever away. 

When John returned, he asked Mary if 
she had not found me poor company ? 

''No, indeed," she replied^ laughmg, 
"Mr. Hatton is the best of oompanioos. 
He is n't 80 vain as you, you who want to 
say and do everything yourself.' 
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''Ah!" replied my cousin* ''yon don't 
know Hogh. He is artfol, and this very 
modesty and silence is the key-note of his 
tactics. While he is hanging on yonr 
words, and dwelling on yonr glances, he is, 
in fiact, studying the best access to yonr 
heart. So, take care, Mary," 

I could have struck him, though I knew 
that he was but jesting ; though 1 felt she 
knew it too, yet I could not bear that she 
should ever be told, even in jest, that I 
had wasted a thought, a word, a look on 
any other woman in the wide world but her. 

Day after day passed. Though I was in 
her company constantly, I always was ab- 
sorbed with but one thought, that of conceal- 
from her the love that was crushing my 
heart to death. I suppose that at times I 
must have seemed even morose and unkind 
in my endeavours to hide a passion as hope- 
less as it was absorbing. For she seemed 
so much above me, so far beyond my 
reach, so infinitely superior to my highest 
deservings, that I ^sometimes wonaered 
that I dared even to love her in secret. 
But though that stifled passion ate into my 
very heart-strings, I tnank God that no 
moan or complaint of mine ever told my 
pain ; that my fear repressed the utterance 
of my love. 

I noticed that her manner with me was 
different from what it was with John. 
With me she was always gjay, lively ; smil- 
ing at my shyness, laughing at my abrupt 
and unkind words — oh, how bitterly they 
helied my heart. She was always ready 
to sing to me, always ready to walk or 
ride with me ; and if I showed any rude 
disinclination to either, though at the time 
I would bedying to consent, she would compel 
me to yield to her will by a charming 
assumption of authority. 

Bat with my cousin she seemed entirely 
(Ranged. She rarely, if ever, sought his 
side ; her eyes were never fixed fully upon 
his, and her conversation with him, even 
upon the most trivial subjects, seem con- 
strained and suppressed. If he entered the 
room when rhe was alone, she would soon 
leave it, and in all our walks and drives she 
always seemed to choose my companion- 
ship rather than his. 

Let not the man who is deeply skilled in 
the mysteries of woman's hearty sneer at 
ne because I only judged of things as they 



seemed. I had not been taught the lesson, 
that the noble delicacy of woman's love 
trembles at any act which might be 
evincive of her partiality until the words 
which she longs, yet almost fears to hear, 
steal from the lips of the loved one ; until 
from the strength of manhood's passions 
are wrought out the syllables that bum 
like fire into her heart and memory, "I 
love you." 

So our days went by. I was gradually 
losing my constraint, and found in my 
daily intimacy with her a charm that 
aroused new and undreamed of powers. 
1 no longer blushed when she spoke to me. 
I no longer avoided her glance, but would 
set gazing into her eyes with such earnest- 
ness and devotion, that I wonder my secret 
was not revealed to her. I loved to hear 
her speak, and God only knows what 
gorgeous dreams of future happiness en- 
tranced me as 1 listened, spell-bound, hour 
after hour, to her words. But chiefly I 
loved to hear her sing. I would stand by the 
piano in those sweet summer evenings, while 
the stars went up one by one into their 
places, and listened with hushed pulse and 
tearful eyes as she uttored those sounds, 
that seem even now in the stillness of night, 
echoing from heaven, to float from angel- 
lips down, down through the illimitable 
ether into my ear. Oh ! seasons of voiceless 
delight, do you never return ? Is there no 
melody left for me on earth, that can revive 
you ? Are the voices of sweet singers and 
the chiming of liquid and lulling strains 
for ever to fall coldly on my ear ^er that 
epoch of song ? 

I remember now, how as she would sing 
some strain of passion, her voice would grow 
lower and Muter, and her hands pause list- 
lessly on the keys of the instrument, and 
how I, looking into her eyes^ could see the 
tears. Then came over me a strange 
feeling of happiness, for I thought — and I 
thank God for the bliss I felt in thinking 
so — ^that the song might have awakened in 
her bosom some answer to the silent love 
that was coiled, snake 'like, round my heart. 

But your hands, dear Martf, hold to- 
night, an angcFs lyre, and your voice floats 
through the arches of heaven. 

Oh! glorious visions, why did I ever 
awake ? Why did I not die then ? Die 
in the half-formed and timid hope, that on 
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hesthBta^Bispee, one bud of fcaaderDeuinnd 
love was Mowoming for me f 1 am thatd[- 
£b1 sunr shat st those momonts I veikited 
dflie mighty impnlBB that wonld liave made 
.me fall at her feet, jtnd ntter my broken 
ttaile of .burniiu^ pagrion ; I am iihankfiil that 
ahe <nnrw ibeard the i^rords Idiat tliroiiged 
in those moBents to my lips. 

SometiaBes John -vrouM come nftly in 
while she was singing, and stand silently 
befajad her. Bat when she was aware of 
bis pcesenee, she would rise and glide ifirmn 
the room.; and then I wonld feel angry that 
.he sfaiQuldetep within thechanned eircle of 
my happiness, and cause the heantafinl spirit 
whose inttsenoe was blessing me to vanish. 

Bnt for all that I was at times indiaed 
to look upon tmy ooosin coolly, both •en this 
account, and because I thongbt he was dls- 
tasteftil to Mary, and so sboald be disliked 
by me, I loved him more and more eveiy 
•day. His manly heart, his nnfeigned<fi:^end- 
iship, the oonntless exhibitions of his affoe- 
tien for me, the pleaang remembrances of 
hoybood, all conspired to link me to him 
with bonds that the grove has not broken 
and death has not decayed. And if it be 
given (fce idqsarbed spirits to revisit earth, ^ 
be at iheiiade and read the heart of those 
they loved in life, you know to-nigbt, dear 
Jolm, that your memory is green and sacred 
in myeouL 

A month had passed, « month that was 
to me onb waking tcanoe of fierce deligbt. 
I doiAit if ever there had been a moment 
of it that had been di«(rided from her pos- 
MBsian; sleeping or awake, in his presence 
or out of her sight, the seething billows of 
passion stiQ beat on the sea-beach of my 
Hfe, mth. uBchangmg sound, with nnaltered 
crests. I began to indulge snyself in long 
and solitai^ walks, wherein I bugged and 
gloB(ted over my new-found treasore, wbere- 
im I built up great arches for the bridge of 
the future ; and the key-stone cf them all 
was Mary Linley. 

I^ night — i never shidil, I never can 
forget thait night — the twilight had just 
blendt'-^ Tiito the moosuiae, and I had 
fltroUe4 aeress the ilelds and enffceredsHi old 
^ne-forest tbtft was of no great extent, and 
of which the trees were not ao numerons as 
to impede oqse'e pnsgvess. indeed it was 
pierced tbrooghoot with many ptfths, tiie 
wefk «f «Kt as well •■ natve^ in srtueh one 
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Toofllit walk with great oontfbrt. The de- 
licious damp odour of Ithe evengpeens ; 'At 
perpetaad sighing of the taasdled pines, ihe 
bars of 'moonKght that lay seaaBs my fHC&, 
heightened the ravikhed feeling thut my 
thoughts had dnAnoed into a sense of ^telizir 
ous enjoyment and raptane. 

i siit 4own on a. failen 'pine^, and looked 
np tlnongk tiM tree tops into tlie aky. I 
never leAt ao near it :as I Sd then. 1 1«- 
soWwd that on the maraow 1 wonAd coefile 
-to Msoy all ihe stormy thomghts thsct woe 
bsafdng fiaredyait myiiipsfor «xpreasion; 
I woali tell her a(U £ had snffisred, all I 
hoped ; and I faocned that I oonld iiael her 
snfb arm mand me, nnd her mmrm. lasp 
quivering on mine, and <eoald tear her 
ludf-ihnshed, bnt still 
andifaie answer: ^YoorSi, 
life and death." 

i was >Baated out of the beaten psith* from 
whidi I was separated by a thick gmrth of 
yonng fir-trees. Thepach ifasetf warn bathed 
in light, while the shadow of the trees fell 
deeply mpon me ; I beand footsteps comii^ 
■riong the walk, and xesdved to sit in oilsBee 
till they ihad passed. They staE^ped, however, 
directly m ieont of me. I eanght the gleam 
of a feoKtle's dress tftirough the fir openings ; 
I was about to start forward when I beard 
the voice of a man in earnest raiipiiiiiilim 
with her, 

I soiemaly dedase tbat I had net beard a 
single syllable, I hud not even seen tbe &ee 
of eidier, befans an awM and ^umete 
dread eeept over me. What it poribendcd 
I knew no^, bnt I feitm great agony siakif^ 
and i^owing sntenser as it snik, iato the 
depths of my palpitating inaxt. I ieaned 
forward with-sfarahied eyesand in siekemng 
ouipenae. It was my eonsin aad ilaiy! 
They stood side-long to ase, and tbeiBBoa- 
light was £Edl opsn their faces, fier kands 
were idaaped in lns» and hot lace was iqt- 
tomed to Ins owa with an espaeasien of 
aagelic sweefanew and trasting love. He 
was speaking. Was eaoh woida oanl of lie, 
bot fima the rurnaoei, that it so sooished 
and bmaed into my soal f Was the avltet 
i ureatbed an atafoopheM Itkm tAiaft ef tiie 
damned? 

" Mary, dear, yon know any Iwaet bow; 
70a tnat in aay k>ve^ doa(% yea ?* 

flf tendeeMB wastfaaani^ isfiy 
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ysan !— of tiu0 ¥«Ry mcnuanti, whaal aliotdd 
look into your eyes and lefi tiiere th« 
wealth of ytm hoavt's tnia lore» gUltermg 
far me aloae; <^ thU very vomftaJb, when 
my passioft aad ^vr reply should be aaaled 
thus.'' 

He stooped tot kisfrth* lips that shrank 
nob horn! Mm. 

"Mary, 1 have never known before the 
stoet of lHfe« My ibet hav« wandarod to 
many a spot, my heart haa beat ia many 
a measure, hut the spot where our feet 
stand now is to me, to both, of va, the miS^ 
Sden; and the thfobbingaef our hearts are 
laden with the fohiesft of a delight that 
rniut be lent na from Heaven. Hare let 
me rest. Beyond the haven of yonr bve let 
tlie bark of my passion iievw go ; th^se let 
it fori its sails and anchor for ever. Thither 
the storm and atrife of life's under billows 
shall never reack ; thither the sound of its 
teiqiests shall oome but £Eiintly and hushed. 
I tan henceforth to own bat one memory, 
one hope ; the memory of to-night ; the hope 
that God will give you to me on earth and 
in. the grave! " 

And she ans^vered : " John« dear John ; 
it was long ago I loved you ; but I £9ared 
that you never would care for me, and I 
Sloped and prayed that you might never 
loww my love for you, if your own heart 
was Gold, I am sore I prayed so^ and I prayed 
^ that you might love me doarly ; that 
yon might ** 

She said no more, for ha had clasped her 
ui his arms, and they were locked in the 
long, lingering, passionate embrace of love. 

In the open field, with my face on the 
cold, damp ground ; in the shadow of the 
pme forest, clutching the grass in my 
Wny. How I came there I never knew. 
•Lhete I lay, with a thousand thoughts 
'^^^g like fiery billows over my hiMirt, 
^d a thousand hideous shapes grinning 
^d howling at me. In that fearfo! phan- 
^magoria of torrent, I could not arrest a 
^gle thought or a angle shape. They 
polled and whirled by in endless succession, 
^^t I felt, I knew that they were all alike. 
1 sprang to my feet, as if to shake off with 
^ ^rous effort these dJreadf ul peraecutors , 
?J»d as I looked out in the field bayond the 
^n«k, evenly-defined shadow of the pine 
^ojjat* I saw them in the shapes of John 
ana Mary, walking dowly along in the 



moontigUt. Th» air atM>at. tham appaaffed . 
of a g^daifc hue, and their ste^s seamed to 
bo on beaten* sUvac ; baiL waaatanilaiginp' 
the blaeknefla and gloook (xf tihe fortst 
shadow^ with a yet man lagtoa Mnrkaiaot 
and gleam upon my haant. 

How long I stood thaoa I oaanot think. 
I have thought sinea^ that in tihat ittisM. 
season, all my powers of reason, reflactton,^ 
and memory, must have bean awaUii wed a|k 
in the fearful vortaa of paMion tbAt waa> 
hissing and boiling in my heart. When 
its wavea grew cahner, and the fiary veil 
waa drawn from my eye% I walked haanedly 
to tha hooaei Ipaused in the flower*^pardaa 
before it. The blinds of the pariaus win* 
dows were dosed, but the easement was np» 
and I heard her singing. I felt that Jolm 
was beside bar, leaaing over her sUoolder, 
his black curls minglmg with har damp, 
soft, brown bail*. I eoaild not sea this, but 
a thousand daggers of conviction at my 
heart made me foel it. Presently the song 
ceased» and the low, earnest tone of impaa* 
sioned worda^ came on the still nigiit air.. 
I should have gone frantic to have watted 
there ona instant longer. I openad t^e 
front door softly and stole to my chamb^, 
entered it, and locked the door. 

I sat upon the nde of my bed. For some 
time I didnot think at all; the only things 
that filled, my mind, were pictures of what 
I had seen*, and echoes of what I had hiard. 
At last the silence and calm of my room 
restored me, and I endeavoured to give my 
wild and- shap^ss thoughts some form; 
and first of all appeared, with stony, fearfiil, 
changeless, Sphynx-like gaze, the embodied 
conviction, " She does not lave yaa ! She 
will never love you ! " Then arose (forgive 
me John; X cannot forgive myself!) ai 
bitter, desperate, and deaaoniae hatred of 
my cousin. May such cursed impulses and 
black resolves as flapped their ominous 
wings above my tortured spirit in that hour, 
nevez^ never visit me again! I shudder 
when I think of them. But in the midst 
of the atrife of my anguish, I lifted my 
eyes to the wall of my roomi^ and there, 
hanging in the moonlight, I saw the piature 
of John, painted years ago, when we played 
together. It seemed to look upon me with 
a k)ok wherein the ancient lave-light was 
blended with a mouanfid chiding. It 
aroused the reeoUaotioos of our spring4ima. 
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of life ; it pleaded with the hearty friend- 
ship of our later days ; it recalled the last 
" God hless yon, Hugh ! Good night ! " 

I bnried my ftice in the pillow and wept, 
Thoee tears were the gift of God; there 
flowed away with them all ranooar, all 
malice, all loathsome revenge ; and nothing, 
nothing was left behind but a great and 
deep sorrow, that they could not wash 
away. Are there not traces to-night where 
the lava and fire has been ? 

I arose with a calmer and lighter heart. 
J thanked God that the affection of my 
heart for John had passed nnmelted through 
the fiery furnace. 1 was thankful in being 
able to reflect, that neither of them sus- 
pected the secret of my heart, and that 
their love might never be embittered by 
the thought of the hopelessness of mine. 

What a long and terrible night that was ! 
What years of pain were crowded into its 
weary watches ! They say that intense fear 
or a night of great bodily anguish will 
sometimes turn the blackest hair to the 
silver hue of age. I know that in those 
fearful hours my heart grew very old. 

My purpose was fixed ; my plans were 
formed. I must leave the place the next 
day, and never, never see her again. I 
packed my trunk, and as I finished my 
preparations for departure the morning was 
flushed and glorious. I softly stole down 
stair^ and sent a servant over to the 
post • town to direct the stage to come for 
me. I picked a little bunch of roses from 
a bush I had seen her tend, and wandered 
listlessly around th3 house in the apathy of 
despair. 

A sudden step in the gravel- walk and a 
ringing " Good-morning, Hugh ! " It was 
John. I grasped his hand with an iron 
grasp, as if thereby to wring out all remem- 
brances of the evil thoughts of the night 
before. 

** Why, Hugh, where were you last 
night ? Mary and I hunted everywhere for 
you. But my father said he heard you in 
your room, and going up I found you locked 
in. Were you sick ? " 

"Yes," 1 answered, "I was taken sud- 
denly and violently ill, and laid down." 

" Poor fellow ! you look dreadfully hag- 
gard and pale. But I have something to 
tell you which I think will restore you to 
something like your wonted spiritSi" 



I did not look him in the face ; I dared 
not. He continued : 

** Perhaps you have suspected all along 
that I loved dear Mary. Last night I knew 
for the first time that she loved me. I hare 
seen my father this very morning, and he 
tells me that I could not have chosen an; 
one that could have been more pleasing to 
him." 

I could not speak. I feared lest I could 
not control my words. 

" We shall live here at the old homestead, 
Hugh, and you must stay with us as mocb 
as you can. Mary loves you almost enoogh 
for me to be jealous of her." 

Another struggle to crush down the 
rising devil in my heart. Taking me by 
the arm, he continued: "Come into the 
house, dear Hugh, and wish us both joy." 

My brain swam as I entered the* break- 
fast parlour, where my uncle and Mary were 
seated. Both looked cheerful, joyous, and 
happy. I felt as a damned spirit might in 
gazing through the gates of Paradise. I 
dt not know what I said in relation to John 
and Mary's engagement ; I only know that 
as we rose from the table I announced my 
intention of departure. I met all urging and 
solicitation to stay longer with the brief 
reply that my vacation was nearly over, and 
that I could not remain any longer. Jtfj 
trunks were brought to the door, and I sat 
in the room with John and Mary, awaiting 
the stage. It came rumbling along the 
road. It stopped at the gate. I wmng 
the hands of my uncle and John, and was 
about to leave Mary with hardly a word of 
farewell, when she laid her hand on my am 
and said : 

" Dear Hugh, are you going to leave me 
so?" 

There were tears in her eyes as they 
looked up at me. I stooped and pressed 
my lips to hers, and with the fire and mad- 
ness of that touch burning in my veins, I 
uttered a trembling " God bless yoa 
and in a minute was whirling down the 
road. 

I saw the group as the stage turned a 
comer of the lane. John was standing 
with his arm around Mary's wust and her 
head upon his shoulder. My uncle was 
behind them. They were waving their 
hands toward me in token of a last good- 
bye. It was too much to bear. I aink 
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back in the stage and wept as if my heart 
would break. 

The wound of that first angaish was yet 
green, though many a month had gone by. 
I had left college, and was about to leave 
the ooaatr^* I had heard occasionally from 
John and sometimes from Mary. Their 
letters were like barbed arrows to my soul. 
They spoke of their mutual, trusting love, 
of their plans, of their sunny hopes. They 
were to be married in the autumn, and after 
apleasure-joumey, return to the old mansion, 
there to stay for life. I had determined to 
remain till after their marriage, and then 
go, I hardly knew whither ; but the foun- 
tain of Lethe flowed, I hoped somewhere 
beyond the sea. 

A letter from my uncle. I read and re- 
read it, for 1 hardly thought it real. It 
spoke of a sudden, an unexplained, a 
mysterious quarrel between his sou and 
Mary. John had suddenly departed for 
India, and Mary was lying at the brink of 
the grave. Weeks went on, and tho crisis 
in her illness had passed and she was 
recovering. 

£vexything still remained unexplained. 
Mary never spoke of the fatal word or act, 
whichever it might be, that had produced 
this wretchedness, and no one had the 
cmelty to probe the wound. All was con- 
jecture, all was doubt. I had resolved, 
however, not to go away, but to stay at 
home, in the hope that time would solve 
the mystery. I had not as yet seen her 
since I left her that summer morning, when 
she stood by John's side. But I was to 
see her once more. 

• ««*#* 

I have but barely touched on these occur- 
rences; they were so startling, so unex- 
pected, that they hardly seemed true. The 
quarrel, John's departure, Mary's illness 
and convalescence, all were to me as a pain- 
ful dream. 

At last a letter came from Mary herself. 
They had just received intelligence that 
John was dead. He had fallen a victim to 
a fatal epidemic, and he was sleeping by 
the banks of the Ganges. Her letter was 
touching in the extreme. It told me of 
the sorrow that was preying upon her life; 
it asked me, for the sake of the old time. 



to come and see her once more before she 
died. 

Whirling down the green lane again; 
stopping at the old gate. I saw the house 
though the trees ; I felt the gravel that I 
had so often trodden on gating under my 
feet. My hand was again on the latch of 
the door, my step was again in the hall. 
My uncle met me cordially and affectiona- 
tely. He forestalled the question that was 
struggling to my lip. 

"She is sinking every day. She Las 
been hoping to see you hourly." 

" Where is she ?" 

** Ton must not see her to-night. She 
is asleep, and I should fear to awaken her. 
To-morrow you shall see her, and I hope 
your presence may revive her. She has 
spoken much of you." 

I slept that night in the same chamber 
wherein I had passed that other night that 
was branded upon vay memory. But my 
feelings were changed. John, my noble 
cousin, was dead and resting beneath a far- 
off sun; and she, the beautiful, was sinking 
to the grave. Where were their hopes of 
happiness ? Into what realm of vanished 
loveliness had fled their tender dreams of 
bliss? Oh, the tears I sbed that night 
were not those that fell in that season of 
crushed hope ! I saw John's portrait 
hanging in the old place, and gazing at it, 
I prayed long and earnestly ; and rising, 
I felt a calm tranquillity flowing into my 
heart, and the old love that had ruled me 
so long and so sternly seemed to have lost 
the cruel and stony gaze that it wore in 
former hours, and looked on me with a 
a tender glance, as of that of an angel* 
My love for Mary Lialey was more like a 
sacred memory than a passion. Was she 
not dead to me— dead, and wrapped up in 
the shroud of John's love P I slept calmly 
and peacefully, for the spirit of one that 
had loved her faithfully in life floated 
through my dreams. 

The morning came. She was sitting in 
the parlour propped up in a huge easy-chair 
with pillows. I entered the room softly, 
and she did not hear me till I was kneeling 
at her side and sobbing in her lap. She 
put the hair back from my forehead and 
smiled faintly as she chided my emotion. 
I could not speak, I could not hreathej as 
I gazed in her face. 
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The laniot bat still how altered! £v«ry 
feature was attenuated to a trasparent 
^tiSitaey, through which the yery veins 
witue viflible. Her eye was more brilliant 
than ever; the soul looked' more brightly 
ooA of it as- it direw near its home ; the 
wealth and riohness of her biown hair was 
thiown back negUgeatly from her forehead 
— ^the hair that in other days had been 
twined round my flngers. Her- voice was 
very low, but of ineffable sweetness. 

«Hagh, deatr Hugh, I feared that I 
should not see you again.*' 

"I would have come to you from the 
dead." 

'*Hash/' she replied, ''you must not 
speak ef the dead. Is not John among 
them, and he will not come baek ?" 

I could not answer her, and she con- 
tiiraed: 

" I killed him, Hugh. If it had not been 
for my wicked unkindness, he would never 
ha^e loft me; he would never have died 
away from home, away irom me." 

"The issues of life," said I, "are not 
with US ;^ he might have died here, beneath 
his «WB roof tree. And Mary, wherever, 
however, he died, I believe, with an un- 
changeable belief, that your name was last 
upon his tongue, and the thought of you 
was next to that of his God in his heart." 

" Oh ! if he had only come back !" she 
sobbed, '* if he could only have heard mc 
tell him that I loved him more fondly, more 
truly than ever ; if I could have only felt 
his kiss upon my cheek, and have heard one 
syUablb of forgiveness,. I could die without 
a murmur. But he left me, Hugh, in 
anger ! yes, it was I that killed him !" 

I strove to soothe her, but in vain. Fear- 
ing that my presence would excite her into 
a cfoagorous state, I soon left her, and went 
out with a sad and mournful heart. For 
she was dying. I saw where the unmis- 
takeid>Ie traces of decay were left upon her 
face and form. Death was stealing his 
priEe away none the less surely, because he 
had wreathed her brow with flowers. A 
little longer, a little longer and this pure, 
noble^ loving heart would throb on earth no 
more. 

It was inexpressibly touching to witness 
the sweetness and gentleness of spirit which 
she manifosted ; there was no repining, no 
querulous complaining at her lot. The 



light and loveliness of earth hnd no charm 
ror her to win her hopes from IBfeftven. 
There, she wonld often say, w«8 garnered 
up her heart ; there she should meet agun 
him, who could not oome baek to focgive 
her ; there she should never- bear tSle b&ter 
word or ^1 the unkind Ibok ; thegra hoik 
their spirits would dwell in aa atmosphere 
of love that wonld know no dkamg^ for 
ever. 

She often told me that John spoke of me 
in the days of thdr happy tncsfclnlnesB, 
^ith strong and manly aflfeotion. That in 
all their Yearns of the future I was min- 
gled ; tdiat she was to be to- mn a sister, 
and he a brother ; and I shed such tears at 
her simple narration as I never can shed 
again. She never blamed my cousin ; she 
never revealed the unhappy cause of their 
alienation, and whatever it was tbe grave 
keeps the secret well; you may listen to 
the waving of the tall grass that grows 
where she sleeps, but never a syllable comes 
thenoe. She had no love or longing for 
life, although she knew that each day 
brought her closer to the gi'ave. A little 
lock of John's bail was always pressed in 
her hand, and she would keep her eye fixed 
upon it, saying, as a pang would sack her 
now feeble frame — "It is no matter, it 
brings me nearer to him." 

I have seen in a lake the ice gprow thinner 
and thinner beneath the waxing heat of the 
sun, dissolving every hour, wasting imper> 
ceptibly away into the water, which bore it 
up, and of which it had its birth. So, day 
after day, beneath the ligU: and warmth 
which flowed upon her trom heaven, the 
earthly fetters of her soul grew weaker and 
weaker, and we could see how her spirit 
was melting into the pure source which 
had so far susttuned it, and from whence it 
sprung. 

One afternoon we were gathered round 
her, for we knew that death was v«ry near 
to her ; she had sunk very rapidly of late, 
and we felt that any moment might be her 
last. She was sitting in her easy-chair, 
looking out towards the siiddng sun. I 
was kneeling near her with her hands 
clasped in mine. 

**Hnghi" mnrmnred 8he> ** to-night I 
shall see John. Do yon think he will 
forgive me ?" 

What could I answer P 
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"He wijl "kmw me, fmd I shall know 
Mniy for I gaw bim last nl^ht as I shall see^ 
him i^in to-n^gtit. The light and glory 
of heaven was on his forehead like a 



crown. 

The adbti of my nncle alone broke the 
stillaess. 

" Come aearer, Hugh, dear, for I think 
I am dying. Kiss me," she murmured very 
softly. 

I bent my I^ to her odld, pale brow. 
As I did te, { beard my cousin's name 
trBBa<bIing upon her tongue, and, with those 
dear syllables faintly uttered, she died — 
died wiX^ his name upon her lips, who was 
the &Bt, it may be, to greet ber as she 
attered the eternal gates. 

Few ever knew what beauty md loveli- 
ness faded away from earth that day. Few 
ever stand where her weary heart is bushed 
far ever ; but fbr me, the flight of that pure 
spirit left a void that time has never filled ; 
for ine earth has no spot so sacred as Mary 
Iriiiley*s grave. 

307. A GOOD WIFK— A good wife 
shonld be like three things ; w^ch three 
lAiingB «he should not be like. First, she 
should be like a snail, always keep witMn 
her liMise; but she should not be like a 
snail, to earry all she has on her back. 
Seeondly, fihe should be like an echof, speak 
when flhe is spoken to ; but she should not 
be like an echo, always to have the last 
word. Thirdly, she should be Hke a town- 
cloak, always keep time and regularity; 
but she ahoiild not be like a town-clock, to 
speak, so loud that all the town may bear 



608. ENDTJLaEKCE. — Whoever has 
watched children with care, has noticed that 
any passion or fedxng becomes strongs by 
repetition. In the first instance, it is dim 
and i^oeble ; in the second, it is more vivid 
and vigorous. By degrees it grows stronger ; 
mid w4ien, at length, it has become habitual, 
it is not only very apt and ready to return, 
bat, like a vicious horse, it seizes the bit, 
and rashes forward in defiance of all con- 
troL Indulgenoe is the great principle of 
nnbriment and culture to human pasnon. 
It 18 aa the SUA and rain and rich soU to 
vegetation*— -^. O, Qooderkh 



609. THE WORLD IN MINIATIIIM;. 

There is a world of ndmainre phenomena 
which has never been fuUy PGoogmeei^ in 
which we may see the mightier works of 
nature pleasingly and truth£% illufltzated. 

Whim the wind blows iixto the osDBer «f 
a street, and whirling avonad, (CutcdiflS 
straw, dust, and feath^s in its arms, and 
then wheels away, flinging the troaUed 
atoms, in all directions — ^it is a miniatuse^ 
the mightier whiHwindg which wrecks sh^pi^ 
uproots trees, and levels houses with the 
earth. 

When a dond of dust, on a hot sunMner's 
day, rises and flies along the 1Jm<8ty TOad, 
making the passengers close their egneUie^ 
mid dusting the leaves of wayside vegit»> 
tion — it is a miniature of the teisriSlle 
simoon, which blowa fcom the desert sands, 
scattering death and devastation in its 
track. 

When steam issues from the tea-urn, and 
becomes condensed in minute drops upon 
the window-pane — the miniature is of the 
earth's heat, evaporating the water, and 
the cold air of night condensing the vapours 
into dew. 

When grass and com bend before the 
wind, and are beaten down by its foroe ; 
when the pond forgets its calm, and rises 
in troubled waves, casting the flotilla of 
natural boats that moves upon its surface, 
in rude disorder upon its windward shore 
— the little storm is a miniature of those 
great hurrica/ae& which wrecked a fleet in 
the Black Sea, and levelled the encamp* 
ments of a nighty army. 

When the snow that has gathened upon 
the house-top, warming beneath the saailes 
of the sun, elips from its bed, and df»ips In 
aecaoKulated heaps from the roof — it 'iM a 
miniature of those terrible wtaUmohes 
which IB the Pyrenees bmry viUageg in 
their icy pall, and doom man «nd bouit to 
death. 

When the rivulet harriea «n its 
and meeting with obstrudaons, 1 
them in mimie wrath, overtmrniag 
little raft upon which, perehaaoe, a 
fly has alighted — ^it is a miaiateire 4if 
rmpids on whose banks the 
and the alligator yet liv«; 
though nrdly, mm may he 
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his raft over the troubled current, amid the 
rush of debris from forests unexplored. 

And then, in a hasin of the rivulet, two 
opposing currents meet, and from a little 
vortex into which insect life and vegetable 
fragments coming within the sphere of its 
influence are drawn, it is a miniature of 
the roaring whirlpool, or the wilder 
maeUirom of the Norw^ian seas. 

Nature rehearses all her parts in mild 
whispers ; and for every picture that she 
paints, she places a first study upon the 
canvas. Man need not go into the heart of 
her terrors to understand their laws. 
Many an unknown Humboldt, sitting by 
the river's side, may rejoice in the " aspects 
of nature," and share the bliss of knowledge 
with the great philosopher. — The Reason 
Why, 

510. BACON CURING.— Itis as difficult 
to determine how to cure bacon as it is 
how to cook a potato. Most persons think 
that because a side cf bacon turns out good 
with one particular pickle, that another 
should do the same in the like manner. 
The same pickle is not good for hams and 
bacon, with any kind of pig. This is well 
known to the large bacon curers both in 
England and Ireland, and they act accord- 
ingly. The whole difference consists in the 
feeding of the animal. Practical carers 
know, by experience and touch, the moment 
the pig is cut open, the quantity of salt it 
requires, or soda, and whether it is to be 
applied when the flesh is warm, or cold ; or 
how long it should hang before the salt is 
applied, lo give recipes for the different 
kinds of pickle, for the different kinds of 
pigs, fed in as many different manners is 
impossible ; but one rule is a good one, that 
is — as soon as your pig is killed, hung up, 
and washed, cut off the hams, prepare the 
sides, and cover them with salt as soon as 
possible ; let the hams hang for three or 
four days, or i^ore if in winter. It may 
not be a fact generally known, that the 
tongpies of oxen differ greatly in curing, 
generally when the animals have been 
driven some distance, or came from off the 
ship after a voyage, and was then killed, it 
requires great care to cure the tongues, and 
then, when boiled, if sweet, they will be 
stringy and hard, and the fat yellow. 



511. "POUR IN KNOWLEDGE 
GENTLY."— Plato observed that the minds 
of children were like bottles with very nar- 
row mouths : if you attempted to fill them 
too rapidly much knowledge was wasted and 
little received ; whereas with a small stream 
they were easily filled. Those who would 
make young children prodigies, act as wisely 
as if they would pour a pail of water into a 
pint measure. 

512. THE ONLY WAY TO PICKLE 
SALMON.— Take a whole fish, bone it, 
and cut it in pieces (good-sized sqoare 
ones) ; place them in a jar with salt, allspice, 
and whole pepper; then tie a bladder on 
the top to prevent any water getting in ; 
put it into a saucepan of boiling water; let 
it keep so for two hours, then take it oat, 
and when quite cold, add as much cold 
vinegar as there is liquor, and the salmon 
will be delicious. 

513. TO PREVENT INSECTS CLIMB- 
ING UP FRUIT-TREES.-Let a piece of 
india-rubber be burnt over a gallipot,' into 
which it will gradually drop, in the con- 
dition of a thick viscid juice, which state it 
will retain for any length of time. Having 
melted the india-rubber, let a piece of cord, 
or worsted, be smeared with it» and then 
tied several times round the trunk of tbe 
tree. The molted substance is so veir 
sticky, that the insects will be preventei 
and generally captured in their attempts to 
pass over it. About three-penny-worth of 
india-rubber is sufficient for the protection 
of twenty ordinary sized fruit-trees. 

514. PRESERVING EGGS.— The fol- 
lowing receipt has been tried for sevenl 
years with unvarying success: — To five 
quarts of cold water add one pound of salt 
and one ounce of saltpetre; boil together 
for about twenty minutes, and, when nearly 
cold, add four tablespoonsful of pounded 
quicklime. Let it stand three days, stiriog 
it twice aday. Place the eggs (which 
should be quite fresh) in a jar, with the 
small end downwards, and pour the mixture 
upon them. Additional layers may he 
fidded, as convenient, and from thirty to 
fi^'ty eggs may be done in one jar. lliey 
will keep for months, but must not be taken 
out of the lime till they are about to be 
used, when they will be found to be per* 
fectly fresh. The lime should cover the 
eggs full two inches above them. 
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515. SKBLETOJi PLANTS —Skeleton 
leaTU, and seed vessels of plants form ex 
Kediogly intereating objects and serve to 
iUnatrate tlie wonderful str cture of plants 
ffith patience and care, thej may be pro- 
Ineed by any person, and will afford an in- 
vesting occnpBtion, The leaves shoold be 
[Bthered when they are in perfection — that 
s, when Bome of the earliest leaves begin 
o fall from the trees. Select perfect 
eaves, taking cere tbat they are not broken, 
>t injured by insects. Lay thent in pans 
if rain toaler, and expoie them to the air to 
udei^ decompoution. Beneir the water 
rom time to time, takii^; carenot todamage 



the leaves Tl ey need not be eiamtned 
more than once a week and then only to 
see that the water is anfflcient to cover 
them G ve them suflic eat time for their 
soft parts ta bscomo decomposed, then take 
them oat, and laying them on a white plate 
with a little water, -wash away carefully, 
with a camel-hair pencil, the green matter 
that clings to the flbers, 'nie chief re- 
quirement is pafiaiae on the part of the 
operator, to allow the leaves and seed 
vessels sufficient time to decompose. Some 
leaves will take a few weeks, and others a few 
months ; bnt a lai^ panful may be put to 
decompose at the same tine, and there id'' 
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ahrvys be tome r«ady for the proeeM of 
deuMRD^. WbenthejanthoioiiglyclflMied, 
they BhoM b« bleaeh^, by steepiai^ 4br * 
ahifft time in a weak solntion of chloride of 
lime. Tfaej ehodKL' then b« iried, and 
either pretBed flat, er manned intQ hofoele 
fyt preeervation ttiier alMi Aadn» Thm 
remit wiU attfty rcwMthe 
of the oper8tar*>^21W Muuom 

616. TO CR006B FI8H.^There is a 
general rule fai efaeoifau; molt kinde of fUu 
If their gilb »e red» ttieir ejea plump, and 
the whole ihih itlff, lliey are good; if, on 
the oontrarv, the gilla are palej the ejes 
gunk, and tlie flsh iubby, they are etale. 

517. DIBBOTIONS FOR BOILING 
I1SH.-.AU khids of fish ehonld be boiled 
in hard water, as it adds a flmmess to it, 
and not put In till the water boils. There 
should be hone-radish and some salt boiled 
In the water with all fish, escoept mackerel. 
Care should be taken to boil the firii well, 
but not to let it break. 

618. TO FRY PISH. (See 198). 

619. TO CHOOSE TUBBOT.— If good, 
they should be thiek and plmnp, the belly a 
yellow while; if they appear bkieiah and 
thin, they nre oot good. They are in sea- 
son the greatest part of the aaBimer. 

620. TO BOIL A TURBOT.^Make a 
brme with m handftd or two ol sslt, and a 
g^on or mors of water ; let the tnrbot lie 
itk it two -hows before it is to be boiled, 
then set on a llsh kettle, with water enough 
to oorer it, and aboat half-a-pint of vinegar 
(or less, if the torbot k ssmUI) ; pot in a 
pieee of horsofttdish ; when the water boili, 
put in the tarbot^ the white side uppermost, 
on a Ash plate ; let it be done enough, but 
not too mach, which will be easily known 
by the look ; a small one will take twenty 
minutes, a largpe one half-an-bonr ; then 
take it up, and set it on a fish plate to 
drun before it is laid on the dish. Saoee, 
lobster sauce, &c., white sauce. 

521. WHITE SAUCE.— An anchovy, a 
glass of sherry, a bit of horseradish, two or 
three blades of maoe, an onion stuck with 
doves, a piece of lemon*peeI, a quarter of 
a pint of water or more; simmer these till 
reduced to the quantity wanted; strain it, 
put in two spoonsfU of milk, a large piece 
of butter, with some fknir mixed weh in 
it; keep stirring it till it boils; add n little 



catsup, sqneeae in some lemon-juice when 
off the fire; more wine may be added if 



68S. LOBSTSS SAUC£.~Take a lob- 
ster which has a good deal of spawn, pull 
the meat to pieces with a fork ; do not chop 
it ; bmiro it and the spawn with the back 
of a spoon ; bresk the shsU, boil it in a lit- 
tle water to give it a ookmrp strain it off; 
melt some butter in it vety amooUi, with a 
lit^ horseradish, and a veiy little chyan; 
take ont the horseradish, mix the body of 
the lobater well with the butter, then add 
the meatk and give it a boil, with a spoonfiil 
of catsup, or gravy if agreeahleu Some like 
it only plain butter. 

623. TUBBOT BOILED IK GBAVT. 
—Take a middling-siaed tnrbot, let It be 
well washed, and wiped veiy dry; then 
take a deep stewpan, put in the fiisb, with 
two bay leaves, a handful of patsl^, a large 
onion stuck with doves, sosM salt and pep- 
per ; heat a pint of sherry boiling hot, and 
pour it upon the tnrbot, then strun in some 
very strong veal gravy, more than will eorer 
it ; set it over a stove till it is near enoogh, 
and then remove it on one mde, that the 
full strength of the ingredients may be in- 
fosed into it ; when it is quite done^ pat it 
on a hot dish, stndn the grary into a sauce- 
pan, with some butter and floor ; poor some 
over the turbot, the rest in a sauce boat 
624i PLAICE, DABS, and Fi^OUNDEBS, 
may be dressed in the sasse wi^. 

525. TO FEY A TURBOT PLAIN.- 
It must be a small tnrbot; ent it across as 
if it were ribbed ; when it is qnite dry, floor 
it, and put it in a large fryingpan with 
boiling lard enough to cover it ; fry it till it 
is brown then drain it, (or with sauce made 
thus) ; clean the pan, put into it sherry 
almost enough to cover it, anehovy, salt, nut- 
meg and a little ginger; put in theflsh, 
and let it stew till half the Uquor is wasted; 
then take it out, and put in a i^eoe of bot- 
ter rolled m flour and a minced lemoD ; let 
them simmer till of a proper thicknesa; rob 
a hot dish with a piece of eschafet; lay the 
turbot in the dish and pour the saace over 
it. 

626. TO CHOOSE SALMON^Salmon, 
if new, the flesh is of a flne red, hut par- 
ticularly so at thegilU; the Bsslessboold be 
very bright^ and the fish very stiff. 

527. TO BOIL SALICONir-J[t»qiitf<0 
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tobeweUboiM; apMcenotTvytlttckwUl 
take half-an-honr; boil honeradiih in the 
water, fried smelts may be laid round it ; 
garnish with horseradish, and diced lemon, 
ancbovy sance^ and plain butter. 

52a TO BBOIL SALMON.-^Takesome 
slices cat from a fine salmon, wipe them 
dean and dry; melt some butter smooth 
and fine, with a little floor and salt, put the 
jrieoes of salmon into it, and roll them about 
that the batter may cover them all over; 
then lay them on a nice clean gridiron, and 
broil them over a dear but very slow fire ; 
while the d.mon is broiling, make sauce 
with a couple of anehoveys washed, boned, 
and cut into small pieces, a ledc cut into 
three or four long pieces; set on a saucepan 
with some butter and a little fiour, put in 
the ingrediaiits» with some capers cut small, 
some pepper and salt, and a Httle nutmeg; 
add to them some warm water, and two 
qxJonfulB of vinegar; shake the saucepan 
till it boils, and the sauce is done ; when the 
salmon is done on one side, turn it on the 
other till it is quite done ; take the leek out 
of the sauce^ pour it into a dish, and lay the 
broiled salmon upon it. 

529. SALMON IN CASBS.-^Take a 
piece of salmoi^ cut it into small cat- 
lata, season theoi with pepper, salt and 
nutmeg ; take as many half sheets of paper 
as cutlets, and put a pleco of cutlet in 
each fold of the paper that nothing can run 
out; pour a tittle melted butter over the 
paper, and then strew some crumbs of bread 
over the butter, pat them in a tin oven 
before the fire, but take care the piq»ers do 
not bum when they are done enough, serve 
as they are without sauce. 

630. BAKED SALa£ON.^Take a piece 
of safanon, and cut it in slices an inch thick ; 
make a forcemeat, as follows : — Take some 
of the fiesh of the salmon, and the same 
quantity of the meat of an ed, with a few 
mushrooms; season it with pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, and doves ; beat it aU together till 
it ia very fine ; boil the crumb of a penny 
roll in milk, beat with it four eggs till it is 
thick, let it cool, and mix it altogother with 
four raw eg^; take the skin from the 
salmon, and lay tiie slices in a dish ; cover 
every slioe with the forcemeat, pour some 
mdted batter over them, and add a few 
crumbs of bread, lay the crust round the 
dish and stack oyscera round it ; put it into 



an oveii» and when it ii;of a iiiiabn>ini» pMt 
over it a little mdted butter, with floma 
port wine boiled in HL, and. the jnioe of & 
lemon. 

5S1. TO POT SALMON. ^Take a 

salmon that is qnite firesh, aaale, wash» and 
dry it weii» dit it np the back and take oat 
the bone; imz some giated nutmeg, pepper, 
mace, and salt, and itrew over the fish, let 
it lie for two or three horns, then lay it in 
a large pot and pnt to .it half a pound of 
batter ; put it in an ovei^ and let it bftke 
an hour ; when it is done lay it on some- 
thing flat, that the oil may ran from it^ 
then cut it to the size of the pots it is to be 
put in, lay the pieces in layers till the pots 
are fdl, with the skin nppermost ; pat a 
board over it, lay ona wei^t to press it till 
cdd ; then take the board and the weight 
o^ and pour over it clarified butter, it may 
be sent to table in pieces er out into slices. 

532. TO CHOOSE SOLES. — To be 
good, they should be thick and firm, the 
belly of a fine cream cdoor ; if they incline 
to a blue white and the body flabby they 
are not good. Soles should be boiled in salt 
and water, anchovy sauce. 

533. TO STEW SOLES.— Take the fiih 
from the bone^ cnt each into dght pieces; 
put into a stewpaa a quart of stock gvavy, 
a quarter of a pint of sherry, some white 
pepper pounded, grated nutmeg, a piece of 
lemon ped ; stew these together for nearly 
an hour, add aome milk, a piece of batter 
mixed with flour, keep tiiesanoe stirring till 
it boils; put in the fish, stew it for a qaarter 
of an hour, take out the lemon ped, squeeze 
it in aome lemon juice, toe fish may be 
stewed whole in the same aance, and if more 
convenient cut the fish as before directed* 
and make a little gravy with the bones and 
<;l^^ head. 

534. TO FBr SOLES.--Skin them and 
cut off the fins, roll them in a doth, dredge 
them with flour, rub them over with the 
yolk of an egg, shake bread crumbs over 
them, and fry them in boiling fiit. (See 
198.) 

635* A FRICASSE OP SOLES.— Fry 
them a nice brown, drain them, and make 
a few balls with a small sole boned and 
ehoi^ied, a little grated bread and lemon 
peet parsley chopped, pepper, salt^ nutmeg, 
yolk of egg, a piece of butter, fry these ; 
thicken some good gravy (and some port 
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mae, Jiot too miich) with a UtUe floor, haX 
it op ; add chvan catoap, fl,nd hamon jalce ; 
lay in the. fish and Mis, Mmmer then a 
few minute^ garnish with leznpn. 

536. TO CHOOSE. MACKEREL.— If 
a mackerel be perfectly firm and bright and 
glossy to the eye, it is ^esh. If stale, that 
brightness will have disappeared, and it 
wm be limpi4 and wrinkle4- 

537. TO BOIL MACKEREL.— BoU 
them in salt and water, a very little vine- 
ffar; fennel sawie. 

638. FEISTNEL SAUCK—BoU a bnnch 
of fennel and parsley, chop it small, stir in 
into some melted bntter. 

639. TO FRY OB BOIL MACKEREL.. 
^-They.mfty be fried or broiled, and are 
exoeeoingly good ^ther w%y, staffed with 
somis br^d crumbs,, parsley chopped, lemon 
peel .grated, pepper, salt, and nutmeg 
mixed with yolk ox e^ ; anchovy sauce and 
fbnnel sauoe. They are very good split 
•pen, the heads cut ofi, peppered, hung up 
for foot or five honrs^ and then broiled, 
with fennel, and pej^ley scalded in melted 
butter fpM sauce- 

540. TO SOUSE MACKEREL.— Let 
£hem be washed sod cleaned, take out the 
roes, boil them .in salt and water; take 
them out when done enough, and lay them 
in a deep dish; pour ^way half the liquor 
they were l^joilfd.in, and add to the rest of 
the liquor as much vinegar as will cover 
them, with two or three bay leaves. They 
should lie two or three days before they 
are eaten* 

541. TO CHOOSE TROUT'— It is a 
very fine fresh water fish i ail the kinds of 
this fish are excellent, but the best are the 
red and yellow > trout. The females are 
considered the best, l^ld are known by hav- 
ing a less head and deeper body than the 
male ; their freshness is known by the same 
mistbods that have been already' mentioned 
for other fish. 

542. TO BROIL TROUT,— Boil them in 
vinegar, water, and salt, a piece of horse- 
radish; white sauce, anchovy sauce, plain 
butter. 

543. TO FRT SMALL TROUT.— Dry 
them, rub them with yoke of egg, flour, or 
strew fine cmmbs of- bread on jtiiem ; fry 
them ; anchovy sauce. 

544. TO BOIL TROUT.— Clean and 
^ the trout, dry them well in. a doth, 



tie them round with pack-thread from top 
to bottom, to keep them entire and in 
shape; then melt some butter, with a 
good deal of salt; pour it all over the 
trout till it is perfectly covered, then put 
it on a clear fire at a great distance, that it 
may do gradually; sauce, wash and bone an 
anehovy, cut it very small, chop a large 
spofysSix of capers^ melt some batter, with 
a little flour, pepper, salt, and nntoMg, and 
half a spoonfed of vinegar s when, .the troat 
is done, lay it in a warm dish» and pour the 
sauce over it. ■ i 

545. TO CHOOSE LOBSTBRS.T-Their 
tails, if fresh, should be stiffs toad psdl op 
with a spring; if staler the taSL will be 
flabby. This direction is for boiled lohsten. 
It is better to buy them JiUveb . &ml boil 
them; but then, they wiU sppietinies lire 
till they are quite spent. . X£>th^^have not 
been long taken, the eiftws ,wiit .have a 
quick, strong motion »P9P ^sqfucf^iog the 
eyes; the heaviest, are es^eeped the best. 
The cock lobster is know|>i <by.,ilm mnow 
back part of his tail^ the two appermost 
fins within his tail are .p^#, bvf? theeeof 
the hen are soft and bcea^^r^ /n^joak, 
thwgh generally smsUer thaof^m.^i^iiale, 
has the highest flavour in the rbq4y.j bis 
flesh is firmer, and the oolom;,' wheoah^led, 
is redder. ] 

546. TO STEW LOBSTEB^r-Wifin 
the lobsters are boiled, p^ thedpai^t desin 
from the shells, take a pint of water,:alittJe 
mace, a little whole pepper, and the shells 
of the lobster; let them boil tiU "all their 
goodness is out, strain off the liqfior, and 
put it into a saucepan ; put iu. thf^ lobsters, 
with a piece of butter rolled .im ^wer, a 
spoonful or two oS sherry and a'JIitUe jwe 
of lemon; let them boil and- U^ tiiism in 
the dish. ' 

547. A LOBSTER SALAD.— Xalse a fine 
lobster and pick it thoroughly- oat, and 
cut it up, not too small, tw^ .good lettuce, 
washed perfectly cleaUi and- wiped quite 
dry with a napkin; then break them into 
pieces about three qoart#r»/ of, an inch 
square, have three eggs boiled hai^d a^ cat 
into square pieces, eight <m ten jdices of 
beetroot and a. stem or two of mint ; sais. 
them altogether and pour. .some*,. dressing 
over it made thus. Take half a pint of the 
best liucca oil and three Jaew leid eggs and 
beat chem together, add two table^spooQsiul 
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of mixed mustard, half a pint of melted 
batter — (thsit left from the previoQs day's 
dinner wiU do)~a |itoch of cayenne, some 
salt, and half a pint of vistegar. If this Is 
pat into bottles and oorlied down tight it 
will keep for months, and will do as a dres- 
sing' for all kinds of saladi. 

548. THINOS IN SEASON IN JUNE. 
— Mb AT. — ^Lamb, Boef, Mutton, Veal, Buck, 
Venison. 

PoTnuTBT.— Green Geese, Ducklings, 
Tnrky Poatts, Ploven, Leverets, Rabbits, 
Fowls, Pallets. Chickens. 

PifiH« — Turbot, Madkerel, Trout, Carp, 
Tenofay Pike, Salmon, tSoles, Herrings, 
Smelts, Bels, Mulleto, Lobsters, Cray Fish. 



V:MUrrAB£!«s.^^^aciimberB, Peas, Beans, 
Kidney Beanr, Asparagus, Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, 'Artiehokes, Carrots, Turnips, Pota- 
toes, RieiiiU^es/'ObionB, Lettuce, All Small 
Sakfid^'AK IV^t Het^yPftrsley. 

pB^ib.-M9trawbeiMes,Cberries, Currants, 
Goodbel^te; ApHcots, Apples, Pears. 

549.' TO ISftAKE PERRY.— Very little 
perry is 'now' ttMdd, in' comparison to what 
vma mad^ half a century since, as the fruit 
finds- tL more ready sale at market. The 
fiarottT" iJntirdy depends on the kind of 
fruit. Take a q^oantity of Ml-ripe, juicy 
pears, ifithoiit a bruise, the pips quite 
black t igtiad them, it is immaterisl how, in 
a mcdt millj if convenient, then press them 
in n. regular sorew-press, if you have it, if 
noty in a strong box, full of small holes, 
covered inside with some hair cloth, or, for 
want of that, canvas; have a piece of 
wood which fits inside as the top of the box, 
fill the box wiHi the ground pulp, place a 
w^ght^ on the top, or with a lever press it 
down until all the juice is extracted, which 
runa iziio a ' ttib below. The residue is 
good for pigi^ or, when dried in an oven and 
brqjben up sumUI, for poultry. Thus far the 
resolta of all perry makers are the same; 
now for the difference. Some allow the 
juice thus extiacted to remain twelve hours 
in the tub, others eighteen, others twenty- 
four, which ^fference depends upon the 
frnit. Aftte having regained in the tub 
suiftciently kmg to deposit its sediment, the 
juice A^yald be racked off into a clean cask, 
by means of a fonnel, inwhich there should 
be a small hair sieve to prevent any floating 



particles getting in. The cask should then 
be placed iti a cool, dean - cellar (as dean 
and as free-fhnii smells td a drawing-room), 
and at thetempetattpre df abottt sixty deg. 
In additioti to this ca^, there should be 
another small one ready to fill up the 
ullage of the large one ; thd cask 'must be 
bunged up, and a spile-hole made, $n which 
place a spile or splggot. Tlds must be 
taken out, fiom time to time, to see if 
fe-meMation oonnnenees, and wheil it does, 
the juice must be racked off Into another 
clean cask, and each time fentiehtation 
takes place, to proceed in the same way, 
filliog up the ullage from the small cask, 
which should, if possible, have been of the 
previoos year's make ; if tho fermentation 
should continue too long, burn a matoh in 
the calk previous to racking, or a burnt 
oyster-shell will do. The sediment eabh 
time may be strained through a flannel bag, 
and the liquor added to the cai^. In abotit 
five months it may be fiottled; bttt should 
it prove cloudy, clear it with a little isin- 
glass dissolved in a little 'peiry ; or should 
the colour be too dark„ a quart of tnllk and 
a quarter-of-an-6uAce of {singlaks will cor- 
rect it. Bottle, cork, tie, and cement the 
corks, lay them on their lAde, and in six 
weeks they are fit fdt use. For good 
bottling perry,' add to ;t, when fit for 
bottling, for every h6g«head of perry, four 
gallons of pale brand^y at proof, and not 
less than twenty pounds of lump-sugar 
boiled to a ordck, or the same weight of 
barley-susar ; wire, and tie the corks, cover 
with tin unl, and in three months it is fit 
for use. Both the above should be buried 
in plenty of sand. 

550. APPLE CAKE.— Feel the apples and 
slice them, and put them on the fire, with 
as little water as wiU prevent them catoh- 
ing; when reduced to quito a pulp, pass 
tlirough a sieve. To a quart of pulp add 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, but 
sour green apples, which make the strong- 
est and the best, require a pound ; add the 
peel and juice of faidf a lemon. Boil for an 
hour till it thickens, then put in a mould 
and turn out when cold. Serve custard 
rounditoreream. 

551. RAINWATER TAPS.— Everyone 
has experienced the annoyance caused by 
water taps which are exposed to the weather 
inwiator-. After being frozen a few time'* 
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they U§k offutonfiyw sndgei m IwcttmitiBii 
to gtiok fiuil IB eerteiirpoiiilianB. TiM enl 
is qioitd h^ tll« flloiad eha«ri)er which ib 
formedthgr the jpkag o£ iiw tep when ihvfc, 
v4dc)^ httotg Miti vater, it expaiided with 
iitanBlible lbro» whan the water freeMB, 
aod bulges oat both the phig and the ndes 
of the ^. Thia effeet may be prevented 
by futtog what the plumbers term a " down* 
tight tap,'' that is, a ti^»ooiiefenicted on the 
piindple of the spigot aad fauoett, which 
deUreie the liquid down through tiie bottom 
of the j^og. These may be exposed to the 
weather twenty yeas without iiynry. If 
thciy eannot ea^ be proeured you may pre- 
the above e&et by drilHng a hole tlm>ngh 
one of the cheeks of the plug, or right 
tboroni^ both sides of the ^p while it u 
shai^ «o that the water in the diamber may 



662. WHITE SAUCE FOB POULT&Y 
OB BOILED VEAL.'-Miz three table- 
spooslitla of flour in one pint of milk or- 
cream^ wiUi a little salt* pepper, and nut- 
meg, and a elice or two <k lemon ; keep stir- 
liag till it b(uls» then take out the lemon, 
poo* it over the fowl, or veal, and garnish 
with alie«B of lemon. This is also excellent 
to wavm up poultry or veal in. 

56». THE BEST ONION SAUCE.-- 
Take six moderate-uzed onions, and boil 
them till quite soft, ohanging the water two 
or thne times; then pass them through a 
sieva^ add half-a-pint ot milk or cream, two 
ounces of butfeer, a teacup full of crumbled 
bread, a tittle salt and nntm^, and boil it 
fbr a minute or two. Floor may be used in- 
stead oi bread, if preferred. 

654. A LIGHT PLAIN CAKE.--Six 
ounees of g^nnd rice, the same of flour, 
the yolks and whites of nine og^gs, beat 
separately, one pound of loaf'Sugar finely 
pmpdered. Whisk the sugar and eggs fw 
nearly an hour, then add the rice and flour ; 
butter well some white paper, and put 
round and at the bottom of the tin it ia to 
be baked in, and bake in a slow oven. No 
doubt it is generally known, that a good 
way of jodgittg if a cake is done through is 
to run a knife through the middle, if it 
comes out qmie clean it is baked enough, 

665. CABBAGE SALAD.--.Take a nice 
hard hearted white cabbage ; trim off the 
outside leaves^ and eut down the centre of 
it ; take out the large part of thostalk } lay 



the flat side downwardsi and cut it right 
through into strips about a quarter of an 
ineh thick; when you have done that 
separate it^ and plaoe it in your aalad-bowl ; 
season it with pepper and salt, and five 
taUe-epoonftili of ott and three of vinegar ; 
well stir it about for a misute or two. 
It is then ready for use, dther with hot or 
cold meat. The cabbage b best after a 
frost. 

666. WALNUT KETCHUP.— Oreen 
walnut hudn plaoed in a deep earthen-psn, 
with layers of salt between them ; let them 
stand a fortnight or three weeks ; then poor 
off the liquor, and simmer and skim it ; pat 
to every two quarts an ounce-and-a-balf of 
whole ginger, the same quantity of alls^ee, 
an outtce of old fakdr pepper, and balf-an- 
ounce of doves; boil slowly about hidf-an- 
hour, and when cold bottle it> and ke^ it 
in a cool place. 

567. PRESERVED PUMPKIN is vvy 
good if made as follows : — Cut the flerii in* 
to thin slices ; plaoe them on wioker-woric 
or wire drainer, and put them into a slow 
oven till all the watery part is dried up. 
In the meantime, boil some bmieed ginger 
in water, with a littie Cayenne, so that the 
liquor is strong of the ginger • whilst hot, 
put in the slices of pumpkin ; let them rs* 
mun two days, take them Ottt> and dry then 
as before. Now boil up the liquor ; to every 
pint add one pound of loaf sugar ; give it t 
boil, remove the scum ; when hot add the 
pumpkin ; put it into jars, tie it over with 
bladder, and keep it in a dry plaee. Ons 
pound of augsa to one pound ^ pumpkin. 
These slices may be cut into diamondi, 
hearts, or any other shape, and dipped into 
caramel, and thus make a pleasing oma* 
meat for the dessert. They may Skewiae 
be coloured green and red by odonriag tiie 
water in which the ginger is bcnled, and 
afterwards the syrup. The pnmpkin should 
not be over ripe. 

658. RESTORATIVE JELLY FOB 
INVALIDS.— Take two ounces of iainglas; 
one ounce of gum arabio; and one oonce of 
sugar candy. Put these into half>a»pint of 
spring water, and let them renmiB eight 
hours; then simmer over a slow fite, or ina 
jar in the oven until dissolved. AM half* 
a-pintof good sherry; and, when nearly 
oold» flavour with nutmegs or doves. This 
isexeellent. 
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569. WATERrRra PLAirre. 

Last weQk w« veqyb int^ a garden in tba 
ueighboorhoodof liODdoD^ betweea 7 and 8 
o'clock in th« m^miiig, and to our great 
surprise found all the £)wer-bedfl Ind. been 
plentifolly watered with an engine. We 
oould baldly believe our eyes; ^t we soon 
discovered that this was a &vourite whim 
of the lady of the establishment, to lay the 
dust^ as she said, and make the plants look 
fresher — there being no dost to hurt any- 
thing and the latter object having been 
fully secured by a plentiful dew. This in- 
stance of. nnneoessaiy, if not pernicious, 
labour, reaainded us that many amateur 
gardeners are very ignorant of the first 
principles of horticulture; and, among 
others, of the right use of water. We may 
select two gardens almost anywhere which 
will illustrate what we mean ; for while the 
owner of nne is always draining his cisterns 
and tiring himself to water his garden, it 
really looks worse than that of his neigh- 
bour, who scarcely waters at alL 

There are always lessons plainly taught 
to the observer of nature on all subjects of 
practiofll use to man, and this subject of 
waterhig among the rest. The farmer sows 
tea aerus of turnips or of clover, both small 
saedi^ toUs them in, and leaves them to 
Providence. They come up and are watered 
hj the dews* of heaven and by the occasional 
rains, and as a rule, they flourish and ac 
complisb the purposes for which they are 
deposited in the soil. Often droughts oc- 
cur, and the young plant seems ready to 
perish, and we wonder by what marvellous 
oontrivatioe they are able to derive from 
the dusty clods in which they grow mois- 
ture tofficient to keep them in being. But 
they do grow, nevertheless, although no 
water-pot or garden-engine ever approaches 
^eir habUcfiB, Now the lesson taught to 
gardeners by these natural operations on a 
large scale is this— That God has made 
provifdon in the broad e!q>nnse of nature 
for the smallest <Beed and the tenderest 
plant, so that in ordinary years they shall 
germinate and produce boughs and fruit. 
Let tis then take the admonition, and be- 
lieve that water-pots and engines are only 
intended for extraordinary and artiftdid 
arrangflttients in the culture of the ground, 
bat that, generally, the soil and theeur* 



roandiDg air will:ghw to the moit Micate 
seedling all the meistnre it neede. . * 

We have aMnttoiiad- artifidal amMge- 
meniB, and this bcinge ne to the object of 
the present paper. OardeningiB, toa grettt 
extend a matter of art^ and therafi»e its 
operations tikxw of eooie deviation from the 
mode of doing things ^ieh goea on in 
natmre on a large aode. A crop um^ re- 
quire to be banned on, and water may 
be necessary; in gardens transplanting is 
constantly had recourse to, and a plant re* 
moved from its original soil to another will 
need a larger supply of moisture than before, 
until it makes new roots. Then there is tiie 
pot-oultnre of flowers and fruits, and a 
growth produced under ghias in pits, as 
cucumbers and melons. As these are so 
many deviations from the ordinary course 
of nature, water must be applied in such 
cases, with art and judgment, as indi- 
vidual plants may need it. JMi vegeta- 
tion in its natural state in the <^eii air 
is seldom benefited by artificiid water- 
ing, for the reasons given by Dr. Lindley, 
in his " Theory and Practice of Horticul- 
ture" (1856), p 171. He says:--" More 
commonly recourse is had'tothe<^>9ratieii 
of simple watering, ibr the purpoee of 
maintaining the earth at a doe state of 
humidity, and to render plants more vigo^ 
rons than they otherwise would he ; an in- 
dispensible operation in hothouses, but of 
less moment in the open air. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether in the latter case it is 
not often more productive of disadvantage 
than of real service to plants. When 
plants are watered naturally, the whole air 
is saturated with htimidUty at the same 
time as the soil is penetrated by the rain ; 
and, in this case, the aqueous particles 
mingled with the earth are veij gradually 
introduced into the circulating Systran, 
for the moisture of the air prevents 
a rapid perspiration. Not so when pbmts 
in the open air are artificially wsiered. 
This operation is usually performed in 
hot dry weather, and mint necessarily be 
limited in its effects; it can have little, 
if any, influence upon the atmoephere. 
Then the parched air robs the leaves rapidly 
of their moisture, so long as the latter is 
abundant; the roots are suddenly and vio- 
lently exdted, and after a short time^ the 
exciting cause is withdxawa hy tiie momer 
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tary supply of water being cut off bj eva- 
poration, and by filtration tbrongh the 
bibolous Bobstances of wbich soil usually 
consists. Then again, the rapid evaporation 
from the soil In dry weather has the effect 
of lowering the temperature of the earth, and 
this has been before shown to be injurious ; 
such a lowering, from such a cause, . does 
not take place when plants are refreshed l^ 
showers. Because at that time the dampness 
of the &ir prevents evaporation from the 
soil. Just as it prevents perspiration from 
the leaves. Moreover, in stiff soils the 
dashing of water upon the surface has, after 
a little while, the effect of ' puddling ' the 
ground and rendering it impervious, ao 
that the descent of water to the roots is 
impeded, whether it is given artificially, 
or by the fall of rain." 

If these observations are carefully digested, 
they win cause our readers to abstun from 
the waste bt labour in wateringtheirgardens. 
On another occasion we shall return to the 
positive part of the subject, — The Field, 

560. J'OK , A SCALD.— Cold water 
applied imn^ediately, And a^^wards spirits 
of wine.— W. C. 

561. FOE A BOIL.— Butter and oat- 
meal mixed to a rather thick paste, and laid 
on. — M. M. 

662. RECEIPT OP SIR RICHARD 
JEB6S ' (Very strengthening)- — One ounoe 
of rice, one ounce of sago, and one ounce of 
eringo root boiled in, two quarts of water 
very slow, till it comes to one quart, then 
strain it off. When cold, take an equal 
quantity of this jelly and milk> and boil it 
together for supper* with a bit of toasted 
bread. In a morning, one spoonful of jelly 
in a little ToiXk, made hot, and poured upon 
it, taken an hour before risiiig. If milk 
does, not agree substitute barley-water. — 
M. K. 

663. PRESERVATION OP .WATER. 
— ^Water has been preserved^ it is said, for 
seven years, by adding to it oxide of man- 
ganese in the proportion of li to 250, aud 
agitating the fiquid once a fortnight. 

664. VINEGAR FROM APPLES.— 
Take a bushel of sour apples, cut them up^ 
or pound them ; tilace them in a large tub; 
they will shortly begin to fehqent ; theii add 
aomp water, which they will soon absorb ; 
keep adding, day by day, as much water as 



they will absorb. At the end of a month 
strain off the liquor into a cask ; to every 
g^UoB of Uqaor add half-a*pint of Tinegar, 
hot, that has previoody been boiled, and 
rednoed from one pint; let it renuun for six 
w«eks, and there is an ezoeUent viniegar. 

665. AN INOOBiPABABLB APPLE 
PUDDING.— Eight ounces of apples when 
grated; tax. or eight ounces of sugar; 
six ounces of butter; the jiuce and 
rind of a lemon, grated ; five eggs, leaving 
out two whites, the eggs to be well beaten, 
and the ingredients well mixed toge&er; 
put a paste round the dish, and bake it. 

666. CURTAINED BEDSTEAD.— It is 
said, that a bird suspended near the top of s 
curtained bedstead, in which people sleep, 
will generally be found dead in the morning 
from impure air. 

567. PLUM FOOL.— Talca one.quart of 
ripe plums ; boil them in some water; when 
quite soft, pass them through a coarse sieve; 
then add to the pulp half-a-pouad.of sugar; 
boil it, and pour it when ho t« into one qosrt 
of cream ; serve it up cold, in custardrglasses, 
either for dessert or with the pasl^y« The 
stones broken, and the kernels, rtemoved, 
chopped up, and sprinkled over th^ top is 
an improvement. 

568. COOKING CUCUKBERS,— Cnt 
the cucumber open, and remove f^Jbe. seeds; 
stuff it with minced beef arid bi^pon* and 
then bake it. When sulOficieutly cppked, 
which may be known by its softjiessy remore 
it ; now peel the rind off, and serve it with 
gravy. Vegetable marrows cooked in ibe 
same way are equally delicious* 

569. TO CLEANSE WAT«K BOT- 
TLES. — The most effectual way if to rinse 
them with a small quanti^ of . water with 
raw potato cut up small in ii; ithe glais 
will bear a gloss which no 8hot9 or brushes 
can produce. 

570. A QUERY.— Two boyy . amoaing 
themselves at "snatch-apple," ill, a. room 
thirteen feet high, find that 'by standing 
twelve feet from each. Qtker^ , tfaue wpl^ 
which if suspended from t^e c^U^ig.oy a 
siring, and in a right line bet^ee^o^.them, 
when put in motion. Just tp^ches, each of 
their watery mouths. ' ^eqvr^ the area of 
the section described by .,t)>e. string and 
apple; the prependicular hewbt of each 
boy's mouth firom the ^rouna Being to 
feet? 
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671. PHENOMENA OP JUNE. 

Summer has come, and strews butterotipft 
and daiues as plentifiil as the merry 
thoughts of childhood. Let us wander 
again into the fields, and resume oar pro* 
mised study of oar dear old favoarites. 

572. We have seen that the daisy is not 
a single flower, bat is composed of a mnlti- 
tade of florets groaped together upon a re- 
ceptade or thickened end of the flower- 
stalk, and that it was hence named a com- 
j>osit€ fiowet, 

573. The central flowersare i&tm&dLjlorets 
of the disk ; in them the corolla is very 
little developed, bat the seed-producing 
organs are complete. On the other hand, 
the flowers at the circamference, which 
give the appearance of rays, and are hence 
ceJledJtorits of the ray, are developed at the 
expense 0^ the reproductive organs (stamens 
and pistl^, both sets of which are usually 
absent. The corolla in thelatter appears like 
a Tvhite iltrap, or ligula, and such florets are 
hence named ligulate, or strap-shaped. In 
the dandelion ^a near relation of the daisy) 
it win be founa that both the flowers of the 
ray and those of the disk are composed of 
ligulate^ flowers, that is to say, the corolla is 
developed. ' The common chicory, or suc- 
cory, belongs to this sub-order, CAicoracece, 
which has this pecularity : — All the plants 
contained in it have a kind of milky juice, 
which, when concentrated, is found to 
possess narcotic properties. Those plants 
of the composite order which have ligulate 
flowers on^ in the ray, and tubular ones in 
the disk, are called radiate flowers, or 
corymhifera. All the plants in this order, 
to which belong the sunflowers, daises, 
chamomiles, wormwood, marigolds, asters, 
&c., hav^ the bitterness whidi is common 
-to all composite plants, combined with a 
resinous principle of a stimulating charac- 
t^er : few plants belonging to this order are 
edible. 

574. It win be observed, that bv such a 
olassification of plants as that which has 
l^as been described, plants of similar charac- 
-fc-ers are brought together; plants which 
possess similar properties as well as similar 
organisation, appearance, &c. 

575. Let us now note, further, the pecu- 
liarities of the buttercup, having a regard to 
-tiie classiflcatian of the plant and ito rela- 



tions. Its parts have been curiously des- 
cribed in a previous paper. When such an 
organisation is found in a plant in which 
the stamens are numerous, and rise from 
the disk beneath the carpels (which are 
the great coverings of the seed in the cen- 
tre of the flowei^, such plants are placed 
by the Natural System df Jussieu in the 
order of Hanunculaoec^ or lUnunculus 
tribe. All the plants agreeing in these 
general characters, a^ree also in their 
medical and other properties. The juice 
is constantly acrid and nauseous, and in 
many of them is found a narcotic principle. 
Hence they are generally uselessasfood even 
for cattle. The Ranunculus tribe agree 
moreover in their form of growth, being 
either herbaceous or shrubby, never assum- 
ing the more dignified form which we call 
*' a tree." The Hellebores, whose poisonous 
properties are notorious, and the " deadly 
aconite," belong to this order. 

576. From this it will be seen that the 
Natural System founds its classification, not 
upon any single organ or da^s of omns^ but 
upon the minute anatomy and physiological 
peculiarities of the whole ffrowUi ; and that 
structure is so closely allied with . quality, 
that the same medicinal or edible proper* 
ties are found more or less in all the |)lants 
grouped together. 

577. The system of Lmnseus, known as 
the Aitificial or Sexual system, is founded 
on what are called the sexes in plants — that 
is, on the number, situation, and relation of 
the stamens and pistils. The number or 
positions cf the stamens points out the 
class, while the orders are founded upon 
that of the pistils. It is therefore ex. 
tremely easy to discover the Linnsean 
class and order of any flower, whose 
parts are suffidently large to be seen with 
the unassisted eye ; but a series of difficul- 
ties than meet the stadent^ who finds that 
he has to observe a number of other 
peculiarities of form, &o., before he can 
learn the name of the particular plant under 
examination. When, however, he has 
learned the name of the plant, the young 
botanist has learned little or nothing more, 
for in the sexual system, plants totally dif- 
ferent in structure and properties aie 
brought together ; nor could he predict of 
any other plant which he had never before 
seen, what would be its probable qualities. 
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andhabito. Horemrer, the ■exual system 
u uncertain, a< the nomber of stamens from 
aoddental drcnmstanoes differ in the same 
genns, and occcanonally even in different 
Uonoms on the same plant. It is evident 
therefore, that if we denre to study the 
beauties of the vegetable kingdom systema- 
tically, we diall do so with more advantage 
by adapting the System of Jnssieu than 
i£at of Linnseus. To quot-e the words of 
an eminent botanist (John Lindley), "the 
system of classification invented by Linnssos 
was altogether worthy of the reputation of 
that great man, considering the state of 
science at the time when he lived ; and that 
it effected much temporary good may perhaps 
be conceded ; but the LinnsBan system is 
superficial to the greatest possible degree ; 
it has a manifest tendencv to render those 
who employ it superficially also; it leads 
to a mere knowledge of names instead of 
things; and It does not lead to the appli- 
cation of Botany to any one useful purpose." 
r 578. If, on the one hand, ihe Linnsean 
system ofppea/ra an easy and simple mode of 
studying the floral beauties of creation, it 
ftils to afford the pleasure which is deriva- 
ble from that intimate knowledge of every 
plant which is the result of a practical ac- 
quaintancewith the Natural system which — 

Makes a friend of every flower we see. 

The humble shrub or graceful bending tree." 

579. SUGAR BEER.~.As many of our 
cottage readers may not be able to procure 
brewing apparatus, and as we wish that 
every labourer who requires beer may be 
able to brew his own, we will give him a 
redpe for making an excellent and whole- 
\ some beer, out of sugar and hops, with no 
other brewing apparatus than a washing 
copper, a hair seive, and a cask ; and if he 
closely follows all our directions, we may 
rdy on having some good wholesome beer 
that will never turn acid in any weather, 
1. Then we will suppose he wishes to have 
ten g^lons of tolerably strong ale at eight- 
pence a gallon ; then, let him boil one and 
a-half ponnds of good hops fbr ten minutes, 
and no longer, in eleven gallons of water 
(the softer the water the better); then 
plaee the ten gallon cask endways upon its 
stand, with the bung-hole open at the top ; 
then strain the boiled water and hops 
'^brongh the hair or dotii teive on to the 



top of the cask, ao that it may nm into it. 
Whilst yon are doing this, gradually place 
fourteen pounds of fourpenny sugar, (the 
strong foots is the best ; pray avoid the 
light-coloured weak sugars) on the top of 
the cask ; the hot liquor will dissolve it, 
and form the wort. If any sugar renudns 
undissolved, put it through the bung-hde. 
Yon will have some liquor over, when the 
cask is ftdl, you will reqmre this to fill up 
with, as the wort shrinks by cooling and by 
fermenting. When the liquor is nearly 
cold, add to it a pint of good yeast. la- 
mentation speedilf commences, and wiH 
continue for about three weeks. Then, in 
order to fine it, draw off about a quart of 
the beer, and dissolve in this quart by boil- 
ing half-an-ounee of isinglass. Ijet this get 
quite cool (otherwise it will set the beer fer- 
menting again), and return it into l^e cad:, 
this fines it, and then in a week or so it 
will be fit to drink. Whilst the fermenta- 
tion is going on, keep the cask rather more 
then full; let the bung remain lightlj 
placed over the bung-hole, and remove the 
yeast once a day. The cock should be 
placed about two inches from the bottom 
of the cask to avoid drawing off the sedi- 
ment. 2. We will next suppose you in- 
tend to h&ve ten gallons of good table-beer 
at fourpence per gallon, ibr early drmking. 
Then boil ten ounces of hops for hidf-an- 
hour, and use seven pounds of sugar as be- 
fore. Ton may begin to drink this in tea 
days or a fortnight. 8. If you wish a still 
weaker beer at two-pence per gallon, pro- 
coed as before stated in recipe No. 2; 
using only three ounces of hops, and fonr- 
poands of sugar.— JKrfracferf ^ o»* Jbilii- 
«o»'* Tarmet^a Mmanack for 1854.— 
[Examined.] 

580. TO DRY SALMON.— Rub yoor 
fish with common salt, and hang it to dnun 
twelve hours if a large fish. Take two 
ounces of saltpetre, one ounce of bay <^t, 
and two ounces of coarse sugar. Mix. them 
wen together, and rub your fish with it. 
Let it lie twenty-four hours, then put a 
stick across it, and hang it up to dry. If 
a small fish, twelve hours will salt it. The 
head is taken off, and the fish apfit open to 
the skin of the back. Cut the fish in sliees; 
wrap it in paper, butter, and broil it. A 
Scotch receipt pronounced "eoDoeUont.*'— 

Jd« K. A* 
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581. PREPARING STARCH PROM 
POTATOES. 

ThoroQglily wash the potatoea, It is 
tmneoenary to peel them^ tmleas a very 
superior artide is required. Rasp them to 
a fine pulp with a oonunon bread grater; 
saoh as may be procored for 5id., or may 
be made by poaching a piece of tin with a 
naiL The more finely the pnlp has been 
rasped, the more starch will bie obtained. 
Place some of the pnlp (say about a 
quarter of a pailful at a time) in a 
paiL Fill the pail with water and stir up 
the whole well, in order to work the stardi 
out of the pulp. The water will soon be- * 
come thick from the quantity of starch it 
wiU hold in suspension. Pour the contents 
of the pail (before it has time to settle) 
upon a horse-hair or other sieve, placed over 
a large tab. The water Mrill readily pass 
through the sieve holding most of the 
starch ia suspension, whilst the pulp re- 
mains behind, and may be emptied from 
the sieve into another pul, to undergo a 
second or a third washing. This phm is 
better than putting the pulp first on the 
sieve and then pouring water upon it. As 
small portions of the pnlp often find their 
way through the sieve^ they may be re- 
moved at once by allowing the water to 
&11 upon a loose coarse doth stretched over 
the tub; but in this case the water must 
be continually stirred whilst it is filtering 
through the doth, otherwiM the starch is 
apt to dot, and fill up the passages. The 
starch will rapidly subside in the tub, and 
in less than ten minutes there will be 
a compact layer formed at the bottom. 
But as the finest particles remain suspended 
in the water much longer than the rest, 
during this first part of the process, it is 
advisable to let the whole stand for at 
least half-an-hour, when the water may 
be poured off. The starch thus procured 
should be washed at least once or twice 
more, by filling the tub with fresh water, 
stirring it up well, and then allowing it to 
settle again, which it will now do very ra- 
pidly ; and as soon as the water above it is 
clear, it may be poured off. The starch, on 
being removed from the tub, may be spread 
out in thin layers to dry, upon cloths, which 
may be dianged and dried before the fire 
once or twice a day. But the starch itsdf 



must not be exposed to any great heat, and 
even the temperature of boiUng water will 
change it, while it is wet, into a mass of 
dough. As the process ci drying is tedious, 
and the method of spreading out the flour 
troublesome^ it will generally be advisable 
to adopt a method which has been found to 
be perfectly efficacious, and which gives very 
little trouble or inconvenience. The staidi 
may be collected into bags of linen or 
calico, and these hung up in a warm or 
airy situation. The water then drains firam 
the starch, which gradually dries without 
injury. The bags should be taken down in 
two or three days and pressed and shaken, 
in order to break the lumps into which the 
starch may have collected, and then hung 
up again. Temporary bags may readily 
be made out of table-doths, sheet, or pillow- 
cases. When the starch is thoroughly diy, 
it will keep for any number of years in 
bags, jars, or casks. Mice or mites do not 
touch it. The starch may be used under 
any of the forms to which arrow-root^ sago, 
or tapioca, are applied ; and it is well un- 
derstood that a very high per centage of 
what is sold in the shops under the name of 
arrow-root, is nothing more than this very 
potato starch. It is also passed off in Lon- 
don under about a dozen different names, as 
animportant and nutritious article of diet. 
To prepare a cup in the manner of arrow* 
root, take about a tablespoonful of the 
floor, and add a little odd water to it^ and 
stir it up to the consistency of cream. 
Now pour on it water absolutely boiling 
(for if cooler it will not answer), and keep 
stirring it till the cup is nearly full, when 
it will suddenly pass to a transparent paste- 
like jelly. This jelly is nearly tastden, but 
may be rendered paJatable in several ways. 
By adding salt and a small piece of butter 
it proves a grateful dish to some. With 
sugar and nutmeg it is extremely pleasant 
to most palates, and more especially so if a 
little white wine is added to it. A small 
quantity boiled with milk makes a very 
nutritious and agreeable dish. It will also 
serve tor thickening soups. Prepared in 
the manner of ground rice it makes excel- 
lent pudding, and a variety of cakes can be 
made from it. A large cup full of the jdly 
may be prepared in less than ten minutes 
from a single raw potato. It takes not two 
minutes to wash and grate it ; not a minu'^ 
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to stir the pulp in water and pam it over 
the sieve. If the strained water be then 
left to rtfltnd fbr six or tta^ren minntes and 
then ponmd off, »* firm layer of the stareh 
will alnad^ have settled, und if this be 
stirred up whilst boiling water v poured 
upon ii^ a eup may be presently ifilled' with 
a mosB of moat ezoellent jelly. It wonid 
be better to re- wash the starch and aUow it 
to settle again, as it will not have been 
"thonmghlj eleansed from the crude joiM of 
fthe potato whidi imparta a flavour to the 
Jolly. - — 

582^ FOR A COUGH.^Syrap of sqwlls, 
eymp of wl^ite poppies^ syrup of horehound, 
andokrified honey, in equal portions. A 
' tesbpooufhl to. be taken in a little warm 
water tfasat* times a-daytf-^-'Tried* and re- 
commended by W. P» 0»— JVbr&jir. 

583. -^QXHKR COUGH RECIPE.— 
Take one 9anoe palegorlc elixir, one ounce 
oxymel.squiUs, one ounce syrup of red 
pc^pies^ two ounces strained honey, one 
•drachm laudaaum. Mix. A teaspoonful 
to,]i^ta]Mn when tUe oough ia troublesome. 
—A. W. J. 

.684v.:eAIB WASH.— There is a recipe 
in inquire Withim (2054) composed of 
camphor, a^d bo^i^E^ I have known it used, 
' and, after a frequent use, the hair has been 
rendered Quite brittle, and snapped in 
pieces. The Cau«e, Camphor, if applied 
locally for any length of time to any deli- 
cate surface, acts as an irritant ; it irritates 
the skin, and the roots of the hair, and, 
thereforOy causes the hair to loose its nourish- 
ment and hold, and then it falls off. Borax 
is a sub-astringen^:, and acts nearly in the 
same way as camphor ; and a very weak 
solution of it cleans the hair from dirt and 
grease, as it is a bi-borate of soda. It is a 
wash that is very much used by all classes ; 
and has been, and is, the cause of many 
bald heads I hope that you will contra- 
dict it in the Comer Cupboard. I have 
sent you a recipe for a " Hair- wash," and 
I hope that you will insert it in the Corner 
Cupboard, with the contradiction of the 
other, as it is a valuable and very simple 
wash for the hair. And if at any time I 
can give you any information on various* 
subjects, if you drop me a line it will always 
be a source of pleasure to me. I have 
sent this in good time, as I thought that 
you would have plenty of time to reply 



before the publication of the Comer Cup- 
board for .Tune. 

585. WASH FOR CLEAIONG AXD 
PROMOTING THE GROWTH OF THE 
HAIR.— Take of distilled vinegar two 
ounces ; salt of tartar, two drachms; spirit 
of lavender, h9lf.an-ounce ; spirit of rose- 
mary, one ounce ; spirit of nutm^s, balf- 
an-ounce; essence of the essential oil of 
almonds, one drachm; essence of violets, 
one drachm; pure spring water, twen^ 
ounces. Mix, and bottle for use. It is 
not only the best wash for cleaning, strength* 
ening, and promoting the growth of the 
hair, but it is a cooKng and a refireshing 
perflime. J. S. S. 

686. PICKLED SALMON.— Take a 
salmon about twelve pounds; gut it, end 
take off the head, and cut it across in what 
pieces you please, but do not split it. Set 
on your flsh-pan with two quarts of w»ter, 
and three quarts of ale, half a pound of haj 
salt, and one pound of common salt. When 
it boils, skim it well, then put in as much 
fish as your liquor will cover^ and. when it 
is done enough, take it out earefVilly, lest 
you strip off the skin, and lay it in an 
earthen dish. When yon have done all your 
fish, let it stand till the nefxtdayt then add 
to your liquor about half its quantity of 
vinegar, two ounces of ^nger aKced, the 
same of black pepper, a few cloves or any 
spice you please. Boil them w^ together 
half an hour, and pour it boiling upon yoar 
fish. When cold, cover it weU. with stioog 
brown paper, and it will kdep a twelTe- 
month. — M. M. 

587. MARKD«0 LINEN.— The foUow- 
iug plan answers the purpose of a perpetual 
inventory. On obtaining a batch of 
articles, say a dozen towels, or afairts, mait 
on each of them, first the number in the 
batch, and then the name and date thus 
"12 Smith 5. 57." Now, on discovering 
one of these at any tame yon know that 
there should be eleven others -of the same 
mark in existence, unless the date reodeis 
it probable that they have been worn-oat 
and discarded ; hi which case their abaenoe 
would give no concern. Whereas the ab- 
sence of one in an ordinary Inventwy leave 
no indication whether it be a new or old 
article that is missing. A combination of 
the two methods has, of course, all the ad- 
vantages of both. 
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588. SCARLET FEVER. 
Scarlet Fever, or, as it is professionally 
Tailed, Rosalia or Scarlatina; as the most 
frequent disease after measels, to which 
jhildhood is snhject, is the affliction we 
shall now treat of. 

589. Repeating here on scarlatina what 
we have said in the previous article, on its 
siater disease ; that thou^^h like measels, it 
is more especially confined to the period of 
in&ncy and youth ; yet it may, and often 
ioes attack adult age. 

590. In all cases of this sort, the same 
treatment laid down as the guide for child- 
hood must be adopted ; only increasing the 
dose of the medicines in order to obtain a 
strength sufficiently efficacious. But in lieu 
of the aperient powdery an adult, accord- 
ing to the strength and sex of the patient, 
should take a pill every four or six hours, 
and two or three table spoonsful of the fol- 
lowing mixture, after each pill, till the 
bowds are efficiently acted upon. 

69L Aperiei^ JPUls. — Take of compound 
extract, of eoilocynth and blue pill, of each 
half a drachm. Mix aaid divide into six pills. 

592w Apetieni MixUifv,^^lnf[iBe half an 
onnee' of senita, and two ounces of epsom 
wits, in a pinl- of .boiling water, for four 
lionrs; strain through a piece of muslin, 
and add two teaspoonsful of spirits of harts- 
horn, or gal volatile. 

593. Scarlet '.£9ver is divided into two 
lunds, thesioiplei rosalia, and the malig- 
nant or patpid, scarlatina maligna. 

594. In the simple form of scarlet fever, 
the first symptoms observable, are those 
pwoliar to all febrile action; with slight 
shivering, loss of appetite, irratibUity, hot 
^oa, finahad face and sore throat, or, 
wfficnlty of swallowing* As soon as the 
throat begins to be affected— which it may 
do either before any other symptoms shew 
sheixiBdve^ or only after the febrile action 
^ set in^-Hill the symptoms are accelerated, 
^here is now well marked shivering, great 
^ «f' the. body, head ache, thirst, a fuU 
quick pulse* with tiu) tongue dry, furred and 
jed at the. edges; while the papillioB on the 
top are elevated, and look like minute spots 
»een through the fur that covers them; 
iv^ ^^c tongne a speckled appearance. 
'^^ is a peooliar and marked feature, and 
*Ppears bo seldom in any other disease, that 



it may be said ^ to characterise scarlet fever 
only: this, however,, in conjunction with 
sore throat, qui leave no doubt of the disease . 
595. On the third day, an erapiion ahowa 
itself on. theskin,:at first on^'the face and 
neck, in, diffiswd bi^oadred patches ; . that 
examined minntely, .appear to consist - of 
nuAote red pcnnts, xdiembling do8e]y,.,a 
boiled lobster. > / ... 

696. The nwh proceeds frofoi the fiu»y to 
the- back, chest, amns and elbows, or'ivto»» 
ever there 10 )^i«ttAiTO^ The whiie'eoat af 
the eye, or the conjunctiva, as it is called, 
is tinged with t^. and cAightly !bkx>dAtot ; 
but this is not an iatariablesytfiptem. • TiU. 
the emption is fairiy out, l^ere is •mote «r 
less oppression of the lungs^and mndt'djA- 
culty in swallowing firom tfaeinflamM state 
of the throat and tonbilfin ! • 

597. The facts and circnmstiinoes espe- 
cially to be observed in soarlet fever, and 
which define it from other diseases, are, Ist., 
the sore throat ; 2nd., the greyer faedt <of' 
the skm; 3rd., the singiiSarly- spi^kled 
tongue; 4th., the tx^led lobster appearattoe 
of the eruption; and, lastly, its being im- 
perceptible to the touch, while meas^ and 
others are raised and feel rough. ' ' 

598. Teeatmbnt.— When satisfied "by 
the febrile symptoms, the sore throat, and 
significant tongue, that you have scarlet 
fever to deal with, the first energetic mea- 
sure, is to reduce the heat of the skm, and 
thereby facilitate the freer development of 
the rash. For this purpose strip the child, 
and having mixed a quartern of vinegar 
with three pints of cold water in a bason, 
sponge the whole body rapidly, but effectu- 
ally over with this cooling lotion. Wrap 
the child immediately in a olankei, and put 
it to bed to sleep and perspire, which it will 
often do directly. 

599. As an aperient mixture and powders, 
use the prescription ordered in. paragraph 
numbered 492 and 494, as given m the Inst 
month's number ;, and in doses of the same 
relative proportion, according to the age^ 
and the frequepcy of its exhibition. Put a hot 
bran poultice round the neck and throat, and 
repeat it three or four times a day, renewing 
the heat of the poultice by immersion in 
boiling water. When the thirst and fever are 
strong,, givethe patient barley water, such aa 
is prescribed at 492, and the fever mixture 
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ordered in 497, foflowing tbe rules there hid 
down for ite employ iiient. 

600. As it is quite absurd to attempt to 
girgle a child's throat, the best means <^ re- 
fiering that organ, after the adoption of the 
pofdtioe, is the inhalation of steam from hot 
water, or sage tea through the spont of a 
tea-pot. The same general roles hud down 
Ibr the treatment of measles is to be 
Ibllowed in scarlet fever, especially as re- 
spects the keeping the patient oooL Should 
Uie heat of the body reqture it, and the rash 
he obstinate in coming ont, the sponging 
may be repeated once or twice with benefit, 
either nnng the cold vin^^r and water as 
before, or simply tepid water. Where the 
patient is weak, and there is any timidity in 
the matter, the latter mode may be nsed, as 
being less formidable than the other. 

601. The emption generally terminates 
about foor or fiY9 days after its first appear- 
ance, by disqnamation, or peeling off of the 
skia ; at this time great care mnst be taken 
of the throat, and the poultices repeated. 
When the rash has entirely subsided the 
body is to be well rubbed with a dry towel, 
to Bemove the dead cuticle, and excite the 
new skin to a healthy action. 

€02. 8cABLATurA UALi&Sk^ — Is charac- 
terised by the greater severity of all the 
symptoms^ the inflammaUnry and ulcerated 
state of the throat, difficulty of breathing 
and extreme debil^y,^ fcetid breath, and 
mall qukk pulse. 

603. TsSATinnrT.— Having deansed the 
bowels by the use of the aperioit mixture 
and powders, a blister must be put on each 
rfde of the neck, just below the ears and 
over the tonsils, varying in size from a 
tfaiUing to half-a-crown, and the patient pnt 
into a hot bath for three minutes, fbr the 
double pnrpose of opening the pores and 
throwing out the emption. As a further 
means to the same end, the tonic stimulant 
mixture, ordered in typhoid measles, 498, 
must be given in the seme dose, and as 
stften as it is prescribed in that rlisease. In 
children, under two years, one blister will 
he sufficient, which, when the frfaster is re- 
moved and the blister cut, should be poul- 
ticed for a couple of hours, and then dressed 
with violet powder, instead of the old and 
•Ifjeetionable dressing of lard and ointment. 

604. When the patient is oonndeBcent, 



the qninni&e may be ghrcn as ordered in 
paragr^h 500, as a general tonic, wluch, 
with an apenent powder daily, may be con- 
tinued for about a week. Should dropi^ 
supervene — the most frequent seqnel of 
scarlet fever — it must be met by geaeroos 
diet, wine, exercise, and small doses of sveet 
spirits of mtre in a little sugar and watff. 
Ten drops to a child of one year every foor 
houra^ and about twenty drops in the ame 
way, and time, to a chQd of six. 

606. To children over that age the de- 
coction of dandelion may he given in a wine- 
ghissfnl frequently with the highest benefit. 
It is made by boiling two handsftil of dande- 
lion-root, cut into chips, and half an oimee 
of Spanish juice in three pints of watff, 
slowly down to two ; when oold, strain, ind 
give fh)m a wine glass to a cupfull for a 
dose. 

606. Should there be much sobieqoeiit 
weakness, and, as is sometimes the etfe, 
loss of mental and muscular power, sted 
wine, in teaspoonfnl doses, may besiva 
alternately with the quinine, or the fouow- 
ing mixture, in the dose and manner 
prescribed ; will be still better. 

607. Stseii MncTum.— Take of best 
honey one ounce — dissolve thisin four onnees 
of boiling water, and to this in a bottle idd 
three dnichnas of the muriated tinetnie of 
iron — mix. 

608. To a child from one to two ye&i«, > 
tea spoonful twice a day ; fr*om two to faa 
years, the same dose tluree times. At ax 
years a desert spoonful every eight booi^ 
and from that age to ten years, let ^ 
patient take a desert spoonfhl every three 
or five hours. 

609. TOMATO SALAD.— Take two ripe 

tomatoes fr«e firom bruises, and slice than 
very thin. Then take two mild oiiiw 
about the same size, neel and slice them al>0 
very thin ; take your dish, or plate, and diw 
them round ; first a slice of onion and thffl 
a slice of tomato, till you have dished it lU 
up ; and if done nicely will have a nice ^ 
pearanoe. Ton must now take four tablS' 
spoonfuls of the best salad oil, aadpoororer 
the whole of it ; also two tablespwmAih^ 
vinegar, a small teaspoonM of ptpper* ^ 
half a teaspoonful of salt; give it a 8ligi» 
shake, and it is ready fi>r use, either witJi 
oold meat or hot. This sdad is ddidotf' 
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610. JUNE FOR THE BOYS AND 

GIRLS. 

Kow summer is commenciQg. This and 
the two Bucceeding months being generally 
the hottest in the year, will tempt many 
boys to the banks of rivers and pools, into 
which we would most earnestly caution 
against rcnturin^, without some prelimi- 
nary instruction m — 

611. SwiMKiira. — Besides being fairly 
entitled to rank foremost among athletic 
sports, swimming is undoubtedly one of the 
most necessary accomplishments. Besides, 
no boy knows how soon, or how frequently, 
he may be called upon to exercise a know- 
ledge of the art, whether on his own 
account, or to assist in rescuing the U& of 
a playmate. English boys, of all boys, 
should endeavour to be expert swimmers. 
The very nature of an islander seems to 
invite to such an acquirement. Britons 
are, and have been, from time immemorial, 
rovers the wide world over, and exposed as 
such to every possible peril by sea and 
flood. Nor ia it on such accounts only 
that a familiarity with the practice of 
swimming is desirable. It is highly con- 
ducive to the development of muscnlar 
strength, bracing to the nervous system, 
and even tends to repair the strength of the 
vital functions when they may have fallen 
into decline. We do not like to say anything 
to British boys which might induce them 
to disparage the advantages they possess as 
BritonS) or to set up odious comparisons 
lietween their own dear native land and 
foreign states, or we might speak of the 
multiplicity of swimming schools abroad 
compared to their spread at home. Suffice 
it to say, that every boy ought to be a 
good swimmer ; that a swimming academy 
should form one of the institutions of every 
town in the kingdom; and that, in the 
meantime, the boy readers of the " Calen- 
dar" will do well to follow implicitly the 
following directions :— 

612. Goisronrxo thb Watbb. — The first 
thing is to conquer timidity. The whole suc- 
^ of swimming mainly depends upon eon- 
Mence. Let it be understood that water 
^ muoh moM buoyant than the atmosphere, 
J^d that this quality tends to aapport the 
^y— to raise it-*rather than to let it sink. 
X^e a bhiider filled with air, and try to 



throat tit into the water. The resisttnoe 
will be very great. Within the body d 
every swimmer there is a similar fur dis- 
tended vessel, which acts similarly under 
similar circumstances. So that the fint 
sensation experienced by a person gohig 
into the water is the tendency to, m ite 
descent to the bottom, will prove to yov 
what we have said about the buoyancy of 
the water, between you and the shore ; it 
will sink to the bottom and be easily seen 
there if the water is clean. It must lie Im 
the water so deep that you cannot reach t9 
take it up except by diving for it. To en- 
courage yourself, in order to do this, reflect 
that your progress will be from deep to 
shallow water, and that at any time yov 
may by bringing your legs under you and 
standing on the bottom raise your head 
far above the water $ then plunge under it 
with your eyes open, which nnist be kept 
open before going under as you cannot open 
the eyelids afterwards f)rom the wi^ight of 
water above you; throwing yourself to- 
wards the cg^ and endeavouring by the 
action of your hands and fkf^t against the 
water to get forward, tiH within reaeh 
of it, re-appear upon its surfoce. Tindd 
boys often walk into the water. l%e best 
way is to get an elder friend to lay hold of 
you — with your fall consent, oi coorse^*— 
and dip you over head and ears. You wUl 
soon find out bow easy it is to coaie'wp 
again. A sloping descent -should be obxaen 
without holes or irregularities^ ao thab yo« 
may choose your own depth. Dr. Prauklin's 
advice upon this point is, as follows:— 
'< Choose a place where the water deepens 
gradually, walk oooly into it until you are 
up to your breast ; then turn round your 
face to the ahm^ and throw an egg into the 
water, the cxrcumstaoice of the egg not being 
broken. But in whichever wa^ y<m (at 
tet) enter the water it is advisaMe to wet 
the head and neck eith^ previously or im- 
mediMely afterwards. Thie ie for tiie por- 
pese of equaUaing the temperature d the 
body. ▲ eommon nethod with beginaMn 
is to walk er run boldly in, and when in to 
plunge the heed and neek beneath the water* 
But let not the tyro be ashaased; he is 
seen at first timidly to dip one toe in, and 
shiver ingly withdraw it. The greatest 
ewimmers that history speaks of hmn 
prdbaby did the same. CautioA ia a goo^ 
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thing, and eidifideiKe a & plaot of-ilow 

618. UsB OF COBEB UTD BUDDKB.— We 

-ttdviM yoDDg i^aetitionen, iriien the; euuwt 
obtun the pemnil aauBtanM «f Mine fiiend 
profldent in the art, to pmeoM than. A 
aetofeork float* maybe eafily node. Amf 
ot^-entter wiK aapply yov with materiil 
enough for 1(M tiun b ihiiling. Six or 
eight cjbudricsl pieces are itrutig togeUin' 
witha[uecBof rope, or ■ thang of leathep* 
the leligUi of this rope or thong may be 
regnlat«d hj joor fBoey or twte. Thair 
lue need acarcely be pointed out ; paseing 
under the aimpiti, the young bather lies 
npon them, and throwing up his laga, 
begina lea Jaauliaritiee with the limpid 
elwneBt. Am ■ anpport to the head and 
■honideT^ they are imdonbtedly eSiMnt, 
Irat^ *f coune, Uieyinterftre wiUi any pro- 
grew tbrmrd, and it it therefore beet, at 
■oon at tlie ilighteat coi^deoce in the 
water tiaa been obtained, to discard tbB 
cotliB altogether. . It hai been objected to 
tb^ir use that thej induce a lazy reliance 
npoD an artifidsl aid, and render the ncces- 
sary exertlcin wbicb, wbile it noaid snpport 
the bod; withont them, wonld do " all the 
good in the world " to the Umba ; bat a 
mora TaUd oi:ijection >*, tbat they aomo. 
times get Bhiftinl out of their place, and 
tend tn send the legi upwards instead of 




lotion of a flnt-nte twlmmer. 'Wth hii 
head a little thtomi back, bia cheat gently 
pressed oa the water, resting, as it were, 
his chin npon its snrface ; his bands joined, 
palm to palm, or thnmb to thumb — either 
way will do — the Angers and thnmb of 
eai^ hand bronght close together, like tbe 
webbed feet of dncks— let him spring for- 
ward from the ground, at the saroe time 
throwing ont his arms before him to 
tbdr greatest reach — the 1^ at the same 
moment shonld make a motion correapond- 
ing to that of the arms. Fig. 1 abows tbe 
kind of attitude tbe bod; wonld assume at 
the commencement of the stfoke. After 
the spring forward, the hands, with the 
palms outwards, the flngen and thnmb 
close together, and tbo latter downwards ; 
icoop the water, aa it were, and describe an 
arc of ninety, of irhich the shonldera form 




the centre. In bringing them to the first 
poBitioo, they are swept to the aides as 
low, but at some diatance from the hipe; 
the arms are brought dose to the odea^ 
the elbows bend upwards and the wrists 
downwards, to as to let the bands bang 
momentarily down, Ttiis will suffice to 
send the body forwaid. and it will only be 
necessary to repeat the action iu order to 
continue its progreeaion. Do not let either 
the feet or hands cut the surface of tbe 
water; keep them beneath it, the feet 
about a foot or a foot and a half, and the 
bands a few inches. It is with swimming _ 
as with most other things, whether arta ' 
01 sports, the best practitjoners make the 
least splash. 

616. DiyiMO- 4s» PuTHQDiQ. — Tbae is 
a diflbrence tietween diving and plungii^. 
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TUiformei is for deep widers, the latter for 
ihalloff Btreanu, and gradual descents. Fig. 
2, exhibits the right attitude far an ortho- 
dox dive. In this cage the head ia brought 
down tonards the chest, the arms atretcfaed 
forward as ia an iotemely lapplicative peti- 
tion, the hands forming a point: the legs 
and thighs make an angle of ninety degrees, 
and the knees touch the shooldera. The 
plunge most then be made fearlessly, but 
care most be taken that a aometsanlt is not 




Ha eonie quence. When the direr has gone 
ai deeply as he intends, or wishes, he may 
bj taiaing and depressing bis arms, rise to 
the mrftee. This practjca ia, of course, only 
fit for experienced swiiamers. Id the 
■hallow water plunge, (Fig, 3), tbe learner 
umt throw hie body as far forward into tbe 
"tream, as he is able. When he reaches " 
wiiter, he mnal raise bis head, straighten 




l*ck,Bjia take tbe flut p.. 
"xwe (Sm Fiff. 1). But tl 



metholt of g<Hiig into the water, called the 
feet fbiemost plunge, which sfaoold be prac- 
tioed, «■ it may. oftea happen that that 
ntertihod of jumping into a >Creani, may b« 
the most devrabla, as for instance in at- 
templiBg the rescue of a playmate. The 
yowig awimmer, tlieTe&rs, ^oold endeavonr 
to bonme aocoatomed to it. In ttus ease, 
tbe legB, arms, and head, are to be kept 
perfeetlj stiff and iBunovenhte, and in no 
oase tu Uwow the limhs into any otliec atla- 
tnde. It will very soon be fbund that no- 
thing can prevent tlie dirnr retuTuiog to tbe 
surface alotost immediately. 

61S. KiHD OvEB Hand SwikmixSv — 
This belungB to what is called " &iw; swim- 
ming"— in tbia country, although, axtA ia 
savage natiouB, tboae of Polynesia, Sat in- 
stance, it ia the most oommoaly praotised- 
In band over hand swimraiDg, the body ^- 
pears to be graoefilUy raaning, (Set Fig. 4.) 
TIta right hand is raised from th* wate* 




from behind, describeaanort 
extent of its capacity and n 
ter edgewise; imme^Btely it ia turned palm 
dowDwjids, and cnntinntng the circle be- 
neath the n-ater acta like a paddle in pro- 
pelling tbe body. Simultaneonely tbe body 
is turned upon the right side, and tbe right 
leg kicked bar^ward to ita full eiteut. 
When the right hand baa reached a ptint 
Bear the tlugb, which it evades by a slight 
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tom. the body tami cammenee* to tam on 
big left *idl, the left hand and body then do 
what the right hand and foot hare done, 
and K> hand orer hand iwimmiog U ae- 
eompliihed. 

617. SwiMHiNO ON THB Sni!.— This is 
often adopted u a relief to the gwiininer 
when &tigned with the ordinarj Bwimmiug 
motion. To do it elevate the left thoulder, 
thnnb forward the right arm along the am- 
&C0, and with the palm holloired icosp the 
water toward! the cheit, rising the left and 
right handa alternately with the thambs 
downwards in the manner of an oar. The 
fbeb are atrnck ant in the nsnai way. 

618. BiLANCtsa. Let the head fill 

gently back till the ehiti is just npon a level 
with the snr&ce, and the whole back of the 
head imTnerecd. The iitds, and even the 
lege may be erosaed (»« I^<;. 5), and the 
swimmer is "balancing." To practice this 
feat, eoolnesa is required ; the water shonld 
be smooth and nnmffled 1^ any caose, as 
any wave, however trifting, may send the 
water into the ante and eye* of the per- 
fbrmer. ajid diaiunipoie him balancing, and 
all feate of floating are dependant npon the 
natural troth that the air with the cavity 
of the cheat is infficient, rightly manaeed, 
to snpport Oie body is the water. If the 
balancer atretchei out hii arms at their full 
length and brings them in ■ line behind his 
bead, his legi and feet will rise to the aur- 
fhce of the water — hii toea will appear 
above it, and he will lie like a plank upon 
the water for any length of time he pleases. 
This ii the reanlt of the fact that the lungs 
have now become the centre of the body, 
the head and arms at ooe end balaucing the 
legs and feet at the other. 

619. To SwiK ON TBI Back, Feet 
First. — Proceed as described at the com. 
mencement of the last paragraph, allowing 
the head to fall gently backwards ; press 
thehands downwards and boekwardi, with 
the paltDS rather hallowed. The feet will 
immediately rise to the snrface, when the 
bands may be used to press the water ei - 
aetty aa oars propel the body forward by 
ancceasive stro .ei. the handa being raised 
edgeways, and pissed gently along the sides 
till they descend fur aaather stroke. 

620. To SwiH OH TBI Bade, Hsad 
FiBSi. — This is to be done in leTBral waya. 



Method the first : Throw yonr head genUy 
back, as befbre deacnbe£ bringing jonr 
teet to tbe surbce : let your arms lie in 
the way close to your sidea, osing yam: 
handa in tbe aame manner as when acnlling, 
with a quick, thrusting motion towards 
the feet, retnraing edgewise, tbnniba flnt, 
by bending tbe arma, and pnshing ag^ 
towards tbe ftet, by strMghtening the arms 
close to the sidea. By tbia pten a veiy 
qoick progress throogh the water may be 
promoted, and it may be continued foi a 
long time. Method the aaoand : Thraw 
yourself round on yonr hacic, without stop- 
ping (we will snppoae tbat yon are swim- 
ming in the first described method), t 




describe aegments of circles in a backward 
direction, like tbe paddle-wheeb id > 
ateamer : or you may vary this, bat let. 
ting the arms clrcnUte alteniatelyi si a 
the "hsnd-over. hand swimming." Method 
the third: Both hands and anna are used, 
AS UL tbe Ust method, but, in addition, tha 
feet and legs are used in a thmatin^aotioB. 
The motion irith the legs takes pUA whQe 
the hands are in the air. 

621. TBBADDra Watib.— To do thii. 
allow your ftet to deacend perpandicaUrly 
on the water, and by an action almlisr to 
that <rf stepping up a ladder, you wlU be 
able to keep your head and neck above tb9 
anrface. The hands may be made to i«iB 
materially by a kind of pawing motion, we 
backs upward in the downward stroke. '^ 
[flgaining their poution tbey torn aideWJ"- 
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By the imion of the powexs of the hands 
and feet, treading water may be continued 
for a lex^h of time. By inclining the body 
to the left or rights you may advance in any 
direction yon choose, although, the progress 
will be but slow. There are a variety of 
feats to be performed in the water, which 
when you have conquered your first timidity, 
you may easily do ; — such as trimming the 
toe nails — ^holding one leg out — which may 
be best learned from the observation of 
other and older swimmers. 

622. AlTBGDOTSa OF SWIMMIKO. — ^Pr. 
Franklin, relates of himself, that, when a 
boy, he amused himself while bathing by 
%ing a kite. He says, "I found that 
lying on my back, and holding the stick in 
my hand, I was drawn along the surface of 
the water in a very agreeable manner^ 
Having then engaged another boy to carry 
my clothes round the pond, to a place which 
I pomted out to him, on the other side, I 
began to cross the pond with my kite, which 
carried me quite over without the least fa- 
tigne, and with the greatest pleasure ima- 
ginable. I was only obliged occasionally to 
bait a little in my course, and resist its pro- 
gress^ when it appeared that by following 
too quick, I lowered the kite too much : by. 
doing which, occasionally I made it rise 
sgain. I have never "he adds," since that 
time practised this singular mode of swim- 
ming, though I think it not impossible to 
cross in this manner from Dover to Calais. 
The packet-boat, however, is still pre- 
ferable." 

623. The story of Leander, who was said 
to have swam nightly across the Hellespont 
the present Bosphorus^to meet his affi- 
anced bride. Hero, is one of the prettiest in 
antiquity. Tlie fair one was accustomed to 
place a light in the window of her tower, 
which %<irved as a guide to her lover in his 
perilous trip. His death ensued in conse- 
qaence of the failure upon one occasion of 
the accustomed token. Poor Leander was 
foand in the morning extended lifeless at 
the foot of Hero's tower. Lord Byron at- 
^pted,and successfully achieved, this feat 
of swimming across the Bosphorua in ema- 
Jation of Leander, as we read in the memoirs 
of his life. 
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good-sized pears to a pulp ; weigh them ; 
take half their weight of sugar ; put it into 
a saucepan with a very little water ; boil it, 
and skim it whilst boiling ; when boiled to 
a crack, add the pulp of the pears ; give it 
a boil, and add about four drops of essence 
of cloves; when cold, use. 

625. SPABKLING MOSELLE.— If, in 
making cider, one-forrth of the apples were 
replaced by the white Magnum Bonum 
plum, taking care not to break the stone, 
and proceed as above, a good resemblance 
bo Moselle is the result. To give it the 
muscatel flavour, a small quantity of musk 
may be used. 

626. APPLE BBEAD.— Take some good 
boiling apples ; boil them till quite soft ; pulp 
them through a sieve ; put into m bowl, 
or tub, four times their weight of flour ; add 
the yeast and mix up as for bread ; set the 
sponge twice ; cake in tins ; this, when nicely 
done, makes a good, short sweet, and whole* 
some bread. They will also mix very nicely 
with u soda cake for tea* 

627. Anotheb way. — Take the same 
weight of Indian ueal, Bengal caigo rioe» 
and good baking apples; soak the Indian 
meal tor two hours previous to boiling, 
remove all that floats on the top of 
the water. Boil all three in difierent ves- 
sels ; have plenty of water ; the meal will 
take two hours, under any circumstances, 
to render it fit for digestion. The rice 
should be boiled until it becomes a pulp ; 
when done, mix them together, 'md turn 
out into a dish, or on the table, to get cold. 
It ought to be, when mixed and cold, as 
stiff as dough. When cold, mix some soda, 
and form them into cakes of about one 
pound each, and bake on the griddle or in 
the oven. 

628. CUBBANT JELLY, BED OR 
BLACK.— Strip the tmit, place it in a 
stone jar» and stew it in a saucepan of water 
or by boiling it on the hot hearth ; strain 
off the liquor, and to every pint weigh a 
pound of loaf-sugar ; put the latter in large 
lumps into it, in a stone or china vessel, till 
nearly dissolved ; then put it in a preserv- 
ing-pan; simmer and skim as necessary, 
when it wiU jelly on a plate pnt it in smidl 
jars or gltissns. 
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629. THE FAVOURITE SON. 

*'Mary, yon wUl ceriaittly repent, sooner 
or later, your nnjost partiality for yonr 
eldest son,*' said an old lady to a yomig 
creature, apparently ber daughter, t?ho was 
dressed in widow'^s weeds, and who was 
fondling a pretty child of about three years 
old, while bis brother, who was a year 
younger, toddled about, neglected on the 
hearthrug, in imminent danger of fkll]iig«^ 
into the fire. 

"Oh no, mamma," said Mrs. Young, 
•'surely you cannot blame me; my darling 
is the image of his father, and the other" — 
and she glanced with an almost uuraotherly 
look at the poor child on the hearthrug — 
who, certainly, was uncommonly plain. 

"Mary," said her mother, solemnly, " re- 
member I have warned you, your blind 
partiality for Philip will meet with its 
punishment. Bo you think that God will 
permit sucIl sinfulness? He maketh his 
rain to fall both on the just and on the un- 
just^ and you would have no excuse for 
loving one child better than the other, even 
were one good, in the common acceptation 
of the term, and the other naughty. Such, 
however, is not the case, for I observe your 
favourite, Philip, is infinitely more trouble- 
some than Robert; he is already quite 
spoilt by your pernicious system of in- 
dulgence*" 

" You are so severe upon me," murmured 
the young widow. 

" And, moreover," continued Mrs. Mait- 
land, without heeding the interruption, "it 
is not that you really love Philip more — 
your pride is satisfied— that is the secret of 
all the petting you lavish upon him ; he is a 
beautiful child, and attracts attention every- 
where, while the other is plain, not to say 
ugly. Oh, Mary, Mary!" 

Mrs. Young burst into t^ars, and, rising 
from the sofa, left the room, carrying Philip 
with her, who, on soeing hia mother crying, 
set up a howl himself which was imme- 
diately coBstmed by her into a demonstara* 
tioaof a£Eection. 

Mrs. Maitland shook her head sadly as 
her daughter quitted the room, and she fell 
into a sorrowftil reverie, which was inter- 
rupted by the other little boy who bad crept 
as far as the sofa, and Usped oat, with his 



large serious eyes fixed on his grandmother's 
faoe^ " Why mamma, try?" 

She took him np and covered him with 
kisses. " Oh how bittrrly Mary will repent 

some day," thought she. 

« « • • 

Several years passed, and the mother, with 
her two children, were seated in the same 
room. Mrs. Miutland had died a short time 
previously. The fiiYoorite son, Philip, had 
grown a tall, handsome boy^ inordinately 
spoilt, and self-wiUed and obstinate to the 
highest degree. Poor Mrs. Young resolutely 
shut her eyes to his faults and opened them 
to his peHfections, whieh wcie alas! ooii- 
siderably fewer in number thaa the former. 
She tried not to see his growing contempt 
of her counsels, and his dislike at being 
advised by her, which was but too apparwt 
to others. Her younger son, Robert^ was 
as neglecied now as formerly. He was rer}' 
tall of his age, thin, tawdry, and awkward, 
for he hal outgrown his streagth, and as 
often happens to boys of thirteen and four- 
teen, he did not know what to do with his 
arms and legs. This provoked Mrs. Yonng 
extremely, for she was pecnliarly gracefol 
herself, and as she repeatedly told him "it 
was most mortifying to see a child of her^B 
BO clnmsey and unprepoKeasing in his 
manner." She constantly held up to his 
notice the gracefnl bearing of his brother, 
most injudiciously, in Philip's presence, so 
that the elder broker took a leaf out of bis 
mother's book, and contumally upbraided 
Robert for everything he could find defec- 
tive in him. A tutor was provided for the 
two boys, a Mr. Howard, who, when he 
found that Philip was the favourite, lost do 
opportunity for praising the clever, yet idle 
boy, while he made complaints of his less 
brilliant, yet more steady and persevering 
brother. Poor Robert scolded and tortnr^ 
on all sides for faults, which were not his 
own, grew very unhappy, but he never 
envied his handsome brother, for jealoo^ 
was not a part of his disposition. He did 
indeed sometimes ^^sh that he were as 
handsome, and as loveable as Philip, and 
that Mr. Howard would not say be had 
done things which he had not, for the poor 
boy knew well that his mother would not 
listen to him or believe him, if he told her 
that his tutor was unjust. He did wish 
that his mother loved him as she did Philip, 
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• bot he never for a moment wished a cessa* 
tion of her Icve towardi her fiironred son. 
He had once thonght that she did not love 
him at all, bat he had altered his opinion, 
ever since a dangerons illness he had had, 
when she watched night after night beside 
him. He knew she loved Mm then, and he 
never forgot it. When he was seventeen a 
wealthy merchant, a Mend of Mrs. Young's, 
offered him a place in his counting house, 
and his mother was very glad that he was 
thns provided for. At first he wrote regu- 
larly, smothering his real feelings under a 
constrained and stiff manner of writing, 
and Mrs. Young was so disgusted, at his 
supposed want of affection, that her answers 
grew fewer and iewer, and colder and colder, 
till at last the correspondence ceased alto^ 
gether; she, resting satisfied that he was 
going on welL She knew not how careful 
her short notes were all treasured by the 
yomig man, how he read them over and 
over, and tried to discover some token of 
affection therein. Meanwhile Philip was 
sent to Oxford, where he wasted his time, 
and was plucked. He returned home, in a 

I very bad temper, and he was not prepared 
to be lectured by his mother. Mrs. Young, 
however, on this oocanon, saw clearly that 
it was entirely his own fault, and reproved 
him warmly. He flung himself out of the 
room with an oath, swearing that he would 
not be scolded by his mother, or by any 
woman livings leaving Mrs. Young to cry 
bitterly, and think over all the undutifuj, 
disrespectful things he had said. In a few 
boors he returned, and seeing his mother 
look unhappy and grieved, he begged her 
pardon with more affection than usual, and 
^iu he became her darling son, and the 
^ht of her eyes. When he attained the 
age of twenty-one he came into a consider- 
able fortune, and then his character was 
displayed in its true colours. He was ex- 
^vagant in everything that regarded 
himself, and mean and paltry in everything 
that regarded others. He neglected his 
Ppor mother shamefully, and she then felt 
bitterly how little he reme:> bered all her 
bhnd, fbolish indulgence. But she had not 
yet been sufficiently tried in the furnace of 
^miction, and she did not yet repent her 
injustice towards her youngest son. Five 
^^ passed, miserable years they wore, 
yet cheered by Philip's occasional remorse. 



and promises of amendment. At last he 
went abroad, and as he never wrote, his 
mother lived in absolate ignorance of his 
proceedings, when one day, a letter, bear- 
ing & Parisian post-mark, arrived, directed 
in ,a stranjsre hand. Mrs* Young trembled 
aa./she held it. in her hand, but forcing a 
laugh at her nervousness, she opened it. 
One glance was sufficient. .The paper fell 
from her hands, and, with a cry of the 
mo«^. intense anguish* she exclaimed* 
• "Mother, you were right, the day of 
retribution is come !" 
The contents of the letter were as fol- 

lows " 

« Paw, Jaw. a3rrf, 17— . 
"Madam, — It is with sorrow, and witb 
the deepest sympathy for your feelings, 
that I announce to you the death of your 
son, Philip, who expired this morning, 
under circumstances peculiarly distressing. 
It seems that the unfortunate young man 
had fallen into bad hands, and had repeat- 
edly lost large sums at play. On Monday, 
the 21st of January, he staked his all upon 
one throw, maddened by his losses. He 
lost again, and charged his adversary with 
having played unfairly (which was, most 
probably, the case). The consequence was 
a duel, in which your unhappy son was 
mortally wounded. He was carried to his 
hotel, of which I also was an inmate, and 
hearing that a dying ISnglishmaa occupied 
the apartment next mine, I determined^ as 
a minister of the Oospel, to visit him, and 
try to afford him every consolation in my 
power in that capacity. At first he re- 
fused to be comfoited; he was in a state of 
mental distress it is scarcely possible to 
imasrine; he lamented his past life, and 
said there was no hope fbr him beyond the 
grave. But on my telling him that Jesus 
Christ died to save sinners, and all that 
came to Him in faith, and repentance of 
their sins, depending alone on Him fbr the 
remission of them. He would in nowise 
cast out ; then he grew gradually calm, and 
begged me to pray beside him, which 1 did, 
and never left him till he breathed hia last. 
He died this morning, happilv and peace- 
fully, truatiJQg fully to Us Saviour's me- 
rits. He implored me to write to you, 
madam, and entreat you to forgive him, 
which I feel convinced is unnecessary, and 
I trust you wiU not be offended when I 
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tell yon, that with bis latest breath he 
beggped me to say, that he was oonscions 
that he had behaved unkindly toivards his 
brother, and feared yon. had Indulged him too 
much, to the excloaion of the other, and 
he requested me to write to Mr. Robert 
Tonng, and inform him of his death, and 
of his sorrow and repentance. 

" Believe me, madam, with sincere sor- 
row for yonr loss, very truly yoars» 

" (Rev.) CkBOBGl N1T015WT." 

Poor Mrs. Young ! her idol was gone, the 
son she had indulged so improperly was 
dead, and she felt that she alone was to 
blame. The only thing which prevented 
her feeling utterly overwhelmed, was the 
Isnowledge that Philip had died peacefully. 
He had repented, and, though it was at the 
eleventh hour, he had been accepted. She 
expected a letter from her other son, with 
trembling anxiety, but week after week 
passed on, and no letter came ; the sorrow- 
mg and bereaved widow was bowed to the 
very dust. One evening she sat in her soli- 
tary drawing-room, and her memory went 
back to the day on which her mother had 
given her that memorable waiting. How 
truly her prediction was accomplished. She 
bowed her grief-stricken head upon a 
table that stood near, and out of the very 
anguish of her heart, she groaned ; *' Thon 
hast forsaken me. Oh, my GOD, and I have 
deserved it." 

He has not forsaken you, mother, "said 
R <lcep earnest voice, "for he hath sent me 
here.** 

It was almost dark, and Mrs. Young 
trembling in every limb, sprang from her 
seat^ and was clasped in the arms of her 
only remaining son. Long and tenderly 
did Robert Young soothe his mother, and 
he informed her in a few words why he had 
not come instantly on the receipt of Mr. 
Kugent's letter. He had been called away 
to attend the deathbed of the merchant, 
whose junior partner he was, and who had 
now left the entire business to him, as he 
had no son. It was some weeks before he 
was able to return to Liverpool, for there 
were several things to be done, first, and 
when he did, he found the letter had been 
awaiting him some time. He instantly set 
off to comfort his mother in her affliction. 
She lived in the south of England, and 
travelling was not so quickly or so easily 



performed a century ago, as it is now. • 
He had travelled xngbt and day, and had 
arrived in time to hear the self-aoousatioa 
of his mother. As soon as he had finished 
speaking, Mrs. Young entreated his lorgive- 
ness, with tears of mingled alRectioii and 
remorse. " I have have neglected you, dear 
Robert,'* exclaimed she, "I have lavished 
undue indulgence, to use the mildest term, 
on your poor brother, and I hare not de- 
served your affection, my son.** 

" Mother," said the young man, *' it is 
not right for yon to askany foigiveness, I 
ought rather to entreat yours; I know I did 
not appear as affectionate as I really was, 
and so misled, I know you always loved me, 
dear mother, and henceforth yon must live 
with me. The bostness that has been left 
to me is flourishing, and you will oome with 
me, mother, and gladden my solitary home, 
which shall be sdlitaiy no Longer, foe I 
only need your consent and approval to 
provide you with a daughter V* 

Years afterwards, two ladies^ one with 
grey hairs, and deeply-wrinkled brow, were 
sitting in the drawing-room of a handsome 
villa, near Liverpool. Three lovely childien 
played on the carpet at their liaet. The 
younger of the two ladies contemplated 
them with looks of motherly pride and 
affection. The elder lady was speakmg 
seriously and earnestly, "whatever you do," 
said she, " never show or feel more favour 
towards one child than towards another. I 
believe there cannot be anything more dis* 
pleasing in God's sight. As for me, happy 
as I have been rendered by your's and my 
son's affection and tenderness, yet the past 
can never be forgotten ; and though I trost 
I am forgiven, yet my sin can never be 
blotted from my memory." That lady was 
Mrs. Young 1 

630. SIMPLE MODE OF PRESERV- 
ING NOT ONLY PISH, FLESH, AND 
FOWL, BUT ALSO FRUIT AND VE- 
GETABLBS. — It is only necessary to raise 
the articles immersed in a little water, or 
' heir juices, to the boiling point ; then to 
seal them in air tight vessels, tin or gfass, 
in ordpr to insure their permanence, if needs 
were, for ever. Meats preserved thus are 
now sent from the Continent to Ansfcralia, 
and made up at home as a luxury for long 
voyages. 
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631. SPIRITS OF THE PAST. 

Oh ! oft they're flitting round me— the Spirits of 
the Past— 

They, at a word— a look— a tone— come throng- 
ing thick and fast— 

A long'forgotten melody— a breath upon the 
chain 

That binds me to their shadowy forms, will 
bring them back again I 

They come upon the morning, when the first 

streaks of dawn 
Steal faintly o'er the woodlands and flower- 

enamelle &wn, 
And, as I lie, hatf-dreaming, they whisper in my 

ear, 
•' The wild bee and the lark are up, why lie you 

sleeping here ?^ 

And then they turn their yoices to soft and 



xentle lays 
Of joy, and hope, and innocence and childhood's 

sunny days. 
When, to exist was to be blest, and the young 

heart ran o'er 
With the first freshness of delight— ah ! dream 
I tooQiDeiiomiNroI 

*'The summer flowers Hoom fair,'* sing they 

"fast by ^ mountain 8ide-~ 
The butterfly is roaming there, in all his summer 

pride; 
Time was, when by the woodland, at dawn you 

loved to straQT, 
To pluck the dewy daisies that bloomed around 

the way.'* 

I dream again— and round me sweet forms, 

sweet faces come. 
And through the glen and wildwood with them 

I seem to roam, 
Andsoumisof ohildish laughter ring out upon 

mine ear, 
Sweet Spirits and the shadowy Past ? it is your 

voice I hear. 

They come upon tho noontide, and whisper soft 

and low. 
Of tiny feet that pressed the sod where the 

purple violets grow, 
And of joy-wearied little ones who laid them 

thereto rest- 
The ftragrant flowers beneath their feet and 

heads on the green earth's breast. 

They whisper of dreams that haunted me as I 

hiy sleeping there— 
Anxeiic beings, with golden wings, that fanned 

the fragrant air- 
Wakening it into melody— a spirit-stirring 

strain— 
Oh ! gentle Spirits of the Past I breathe me that 

song again ! 

They come upon the twilight, when summer 
dew descends, 

And from each fairy chalice, which to its in- 
fluence bends. 

The Spirits aye, are singing of flowers that slept 
at night. 

But waked not with the morning, nor in the 
noonday light. 



They come upon the twilight, in musics mourn • 

ful strain^ .., , ^.„ ,, , 

Whose mystic meaflures thnll my soul till it be- 
holds again .. , , ,, 
The loyed, the beautiful, the dead— peopling 

the earth and air. 
And I a shadow of myself, seem floating with 

them there- 
Drinking each angel-melody, till every silywy 

tone 
Awakes, within my throbbing breast, an answer 

to its own;— , , ,. «. 

Be it a u|^ the sound of song, or laughter Boft 

audlow, . . .,. ^ 

Ulty heart vibrates to every strain as the sweet 

numbers flow. 
They ccme upon the evening, when on the balmy 

Bill* 

The vesper bell is peaUng— "Lol 'tis the hour 
of prayer," ^ „ ^ ^i 

And from the pale stars bending, they softly 
whisper "Come! , , ^.^ , . ... 

The good, the bright the beautiful, are m this 
heavenly homer 

They come upon the midnight, and whisper nae 

in dreams 
Of ghastly marble urns, whereon the fitful moon- 

ififht gleams— , , 

Of willow branches bending over a grassy hed— 
Of dark night-dews, decending upon some loved 

ones head. 

Again the vision changes, and happy faces come 
Around my bed, like those that cheered my 

childhood's sunny home— 
The same yet still more heavenly, and they stag 

sweet songs of rest. . 

Until I seemed to fall asleep upon my mothers 

breast. 

Oft, oft they're flitting round me— the Spirits of 
the Past— ^^ . ^ 

At morning, mid day, midnight, then- mystic 
spells they cast , ,. x i 

Around Oiy saddened spirit, till it doth strangely 

To si^i its very self away, and join the shadowy 
throng. 

632. TOMATO CATSUP.— The follow, 
ingreoetpt will be found eicellent :— On© 
quart best vinegar; quarter-ofan-ounoe 
of mace; quarter-of-an-ounce of doves; 
half-aa-ounoe of black pepper ; half-ounoe 
of Jamaica pepper; half-oa&ce of long 
pepper; half -ounce of ginger; haU-oanoe 
of mnstard seed; twenty-fiveoapsicuiufl ; fifty 
tomatoes; six heads of garlic ; one stick of 
horseradish. On the fifty tomatoes throw 
half-pound of salt, and let them stand three 
days. Boil the above ingredients (except the 
tomatoes) half^an-hoar ; then peel the toma- 
toes, and add them to it ; boil them together 
half-an-hoor; strain them through a sievei 
and when cold bottle it. 
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633. A W01i4N'S IDEAS ON 
SMOKING. 

There u a gpretieombinBtion made at this 
time about smoking', and not before it was 
]ieoe08ury« Medical men are making an 
outcry upon tLe use and abnse of tobacco. 
For my purt, I can see the abtue of it 
dearly, but I cannot see the tue of it. It 
is a vUe habit, and we, ladies, owe a grudge 
to Sir Walter Baleigh for having intro- 
duced it. Gowper, to hui honour be it re- 
corded, wrote the following, on tobacco : — 

'* Femicioas weed, whoae soent the fair annc^, 
TJnAriendly to society's best Joys ; 
Thy worst effect is banishinif for hours 
The sea, whose presence dvilizes ours.** 

As I said before, there is a great faaa 
now made as to the use and abuse of to- 
bacco, but I fear no benefit will arise from 
it, for it is the lords of the creation alone 
who are perpetrating these researches, and 
they will take care neither to do nor to say 
anything that may displease or put out 
their fellow lords. I do not see, however, 
why we poor women, the supposed drudges 
of creaHon, should suffer in silence. I, at 
least will not, and I hope that thousands 
and thousands of my feltow-sufferers will 
follow my example, and make so much dis- 
turbance^ both at home and abroad, that 
their lords* deprived of their dearly 
cherished peace, will at least g^ve up 
smoking in despair. I do not see why the 
women of Sng^and should not rise in a 
body and ** strike." They have suffered 
long in aUence, and since prayers and en- 
treaties are of no avail, perhaps threats, 
and threats carried into effect, may. There 
can be no objection to a man smoking his 
cigar or meenshaum, if he mwst smoke for 
Ms health, provided he go to the uttermost 
part of his domain to do so, and can manage 
to smoke without the whole house being 
made aware of it. In the country it 
can be done very well; the man has 
but to go into his garden, or to step 
into his green-house (smoking being 
good for plants, especially vines), and no 
one else need be any the wiser; such 
a smoker is just bearable, but when it comes 
to smoking in the house, it is intolerable. 
I know a man who sits all day long in what 
he caUs his " den," and a den it is, and a 
bear inhabits it, at least one would think 
so, .from his rage, when he is disturbed in 
favourite pastime. There he sits in his 



dirty hole, to which no houseouud is ever 
allowed access; there he sits, I say, a lord 
of creation, majestically puffing awa3', with 
a hideous smoking cap on his head, and his 
person enveloped in smoke. He boasts of 
the number of dgars and pipes ho can de- 
molish per diem, as if it were a Tirtue to 
make himself a Uving receptacle of tobacco. 
Talk of monomaniacs! I should never be 
surprised to hear that an inveterate smoker 
had mistaken himself for a railway engine, 
or a steamboat funnel. And it Is not only 
of the dirt caused by this* filthy habit d 
which I complain, it is of the infltience that 
smoking possesses over the morals. It 
enervates the faculties, degrades the under- 
standing, and renders men intoUfrably 
selfish, (mly caring for their own predoos 
selves. Look at any man who is in the act 
of smoking. There he stands ^th his arms 
serenely folded, puffing volumes of smoke 
out of his mouth, not caring if it is in the very 
face of his poor wife or sister, and immovable 
for the time, wrapped up in his own 
dignity, forsooth! What is a man who 
smokes, but a selfish pig, fit only to grant, 
and snarl, and grumble ? This pemicions 
habit is gradually gaining ground in our 
country, and undermining the health, facol- 
ties, ami morals of the men. Children of nine 
and ten smoke now, and are encouraged 
in so doing by their fkthers, who Ought to 
be ashamed of themselves. 

But let me not withhold hltfme ftom the 
ladies, for it is in some measure due to them. 
The smoking-caps with which the gentle- 
men adorn their heads are generally em- 
broidered by lady-members of their ^fiimily, 
and thus serve as a tadt encouragement to 
them. If ladies would give up working 
cigar cases and making caps, and on every 
occasion make a fuss, as they ought, smok- 
ing might be abolished. Many ladies, 
thanks to their unceasing diligence, hare 
already proved victorious, and I trust that 
many more pursuing the same path, may be 
successful too, and that in a few years, 
smoking may become unfashionable, and 
die a natural death. J. B. T. 

634. COOL TANKABD.— A quart of 
mild ale; a glass of wlute wine; one of 
brandy ; one of capillfure ; the juice of a 
lemon ; a roll of the peel pared thin ; nut- 
meg grated at the top ; a sprig of borage 
or balm ; and a bit of toasted bread. 
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636. HOW TO BREED CABP SUC- 
CESSFULLY. 

In 'Germany larg^ rerenaes are derived 
from breeding carp. In England it is a 
subject which is little considered because 
there are very few with any relative practi- 
cal knowledge. 

In the first place, three ponds are re* 
quired ; the spawning, the nursery, and the 
stock -pond. They shonld be, at least 100 
yards apart, protected from the north-east 
winds, bat no trees to overshadow them ; 
with a nice soft stream of moning water, 
and, if possible, the drainage of the ^m- 
yard, or the backyard of a house, more par- 
ticularly in the stock-pond, from whence 
the table snpply is taken. 

The soil in which the pond is placed 
should not be clay, as the iron in the clay 
stops the breeding ; but if, unfortunately, 
you have only clay, then lay on a thick coat- 
ing of gravel and sand ; turf it some distance 
down on the sides ; the bottom should not 
be more than three feet deep, except where 
the canal is made for the water to run out ; 
and be particular to keep it free from any 
metal that might corrode. The size of 
these ponds should be in proportion as 4>, 5, 
and 6 ; that is, supposing No. X to be four 
roods. No. Z five roods, and No. 3 six roods, 
and to every rood of the spawning-pond 
should be pvU^ in 50 brood carp, and a 100 
male, 5 brood and 5 male Tench> and 5 
brood and 5 male Jack; no other fish. 
Avoid edsy and, above all, frogs. 

Jack is put in, because, if the carp were 

allowed to spawn without some of it being 

destroyed, the pond would be overstocked. 

A carp weighing one pound and a-half will 

contain, at least 300,000 eggs, as many as 

342,000 have been counted; and in one of 

nine pounds 621,000. The tench is put in 

to keep the fish healthy, it is the doctor, 

not oidy fair caip, but for all freshwater fish. 

The spawning-pond should contain Tota- 

'"Mgeton wa^aiw, commonly called tench weed, 

and r^mtiieu^ ghimalis, or Water crowfoot, 

against the ibrmer they rub their sides 

when about to spawn, and on the latter they 

^^ it. It requires two or even three male 

<^ to fecundate the eggs of one brood carp ; 

&nd it is not unusual to see the female 

when spawning, attended by four or five 

^es. A dienmstance whidi is common in 

^t-waterfish. 



At the expiration of the first twelve 
months, about April or May, according to 
the atmosphere, the spawning-pond should 
be emptied into the nurs^fy ; and, at the 
end of twelve mobths, the nursery into the 
stock-pond ; and so oo in rotation, keeping 
the brood fish in theapawning-pofid, as they 
are good up to nine years old. In the last 
pond they should remain twelve months, or 
longer; in fact, if they are fed as they 
ought to be, any quantity may be kept, and 
a nice snpply of 'the three kinds of fish may 
be obtained. Boiled pototoes, spoilt Trelian 
meal, &c, for the carp and tench ; and the 
entrsdls of poultry, snails, slugs, &e., fbr the 
Jack ; and when they have plenty they will 
not touch other fish. 

Yon should have, in addition, a small 
pond, made of gravel, or rock, in which to 
place the carp, with a few tench, for six 
weeks before they are wanted for the table, 
and to feed them with crumbs of bread, to 
which has been added a few drops of oil of 
spike. It has been observed by experience 
that the oil of spike gives a fine flavour to 
the fish, makes it feed -better, and eat 
firmer. ■ 

636. STEWED CBLBBY— Take som 
heads of g^ood firm celery, remove the outer 
leaves, and cut off the top ; trim the root, 
but not too much ; wash it clean ; if very 
large heads they must be cut in two. Put 
them into a stewpan; for four heads about 
one quairt of water, and balf-a-pint of milk, 
one salt-spoonful of pepper, and a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt ; boil till they are tender, which 
will be in about thirty minutes, and the 
liquid wiU be reduced one«half ; take out 
the celery with a fish-«lice ; mix a piece of 
butter, the size of a nut^ with one table- 
spooniul of ^;ood flour, and a pindi of 
powdered sugar; put it into '^e stew-pan ; 
sto'ing it well until it is properly mixed, 
and of a good oonsistenoy ; pour it over the 
celery, which has been kept warm, abd 
serve. If not required innaediately, place 
the «elery in the stew-pan with the sauce 
until served. Aboot iinr young Nastur- 
tiums to each kead of celery, stewed with 
it, improves the flaVoor. Stewed celery 
may be made with a brown sauce, if instead 
of milkt 9i*^7 <u^d a little ketchup is used. 
And if rid eeleiy is used, a very good-look- 
ing sauce may be made by the addition of a 
few aUoes of beetroot. 
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and injure the plumage, unless great care 
be used, aad, therefbre, the proper deg^e 
of heat shoold be aKertained bj means of a 
feather, beftire audi sabjeets are baked.** 
And he prescribes as the bwt preservatire, 
boxes well glalaed ; and he adds, ** When 
the subject is to be kept Ibr some time in a 
hot climate it should be secured in a box 
filled with tow, oakum, or tobaooo, well 
sprinkled with the saUimate solution. In 
Quiana, the number and variety of beantt- 
ful Inrds is so great, that several persons tn 
the ookmy advantageously employ them- 
selves, with their sUves and attendants, in 
killing and preserving these animals for the 
cabinets of naturalistB in different parts of 
Europe. The method of doing thi^ as re- 
nted by Hr. Bancroft, (in his Nat. Hist, of 
Gniaua) is, to put the bird which is to be 
preserved in a proper vessel, and covei* him 
with Ugh wines, or the first running of the 
distillation of rum. In this spirit he is 
snifered to remain for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, or longer, till it has penetrated 
through every part of his body. When 
this is done, he is taken out, and his feathers, 
which are no ways changed by this immer- 
sioB, are placed smooth and regular. It is 
then put into a machine made for the pur- 
pose, among a number of others, and its 
head, feet» wings, tail, Ac, are placed 
exactly agreeabkB to life. In this position 
they are placed in an oven, very moderately 
heated, when they are slowly dried, and 
will ever after rvtidn their natural position 
without danger of putrefhction. — Field 
Book, 

64£. WILL THE COMET STRIKE 
THE EABTHP— That a comet of unusual 
magnitude and splendour may, about the 
prese nt period, be expected to vint the 
regions of space through which the earth 
moves has long been well known, and its 
approach, while looked for with great 
interest by the scientific world, has caused 
considerable apprehension in many quarters, 
aad in some places where there should be 
sufficient knowledge of natural phenomena 
to have prevented such apprehensions b^g 
entertained. It has been confidently pre- 
dicted that the end of all things is at hand, 
and that on some day in J^une, 1857-^l^e 
I8th, we believe— the world, witii all that 
it contains, ii to perish. This is by no 
-> the first time that such a prediction 



has been heard. In 1882 it was ealcnlated 
that a little before midnight, on the 29th of 
Oetober, a comet would croas the plane in 
which the earth revolves, near the point 
where our globe itself would be on the 
morning of the 80th of November, and had 
the comet been delayed a month by any 
disturbance a collirionwith ita nebulosity 
would have taken place. The alarm was 
then chiefly confined to the Bariaians, who 
seem to be addicted to such foan, and it 
was in Paris the existing alarm about the 
now expected comet first prevailed. A 
simikr alarm existed in France in 1773, 
and one ot the pnilosophers of that country 
was employed by the govennnent to 
allay the fears of the peopla Some weak- 
minded people died of fright^ and some, 
scarcely kes weakminded, puxcliaaed places 
in Paradise at high prieoa. Thm is 
nothing on record to justify the lielief that 
the earth has ever suffisred ioEfnry ftom a 
comet, nothing to lead to tlw aappositioii 
that it is ever likely so to millhr ; but, on 
the contrary, there are good raaaone for 
believing that oometary inflnenoe Ims been 
in some instances beneficaalv Wine drinkers 
have not forgotten the '* eomet wiae,^' some 
of which may yet be had ''for a eonaidera- 
tion;" this was grown in 1811, when a 
comet was visiUe, and vriien the yield of 
the earth's productions was naore than 
usually abundant and the quality vxtraordi- 
nary. So it may be again, and that which 
is now in some quarters regarded with 
terror is not unlikely, if it sfaoaJd have any 
infiuence upon the earth at all, to have one 
which should be regarded with aatiafoctioD 
rather than with alarm. Taking auivaatage 
of the interests now very generai&y mani- 
fested on the approadi of the cdebrated 
celestial stranger, and espeeially of Uiefeais 
of the uninformed multitude, some unprin- 
cipled pubUsbers have issued misoliieToas 
pamphlets containing a very small modicnm 
of astronomical truth, and a asoastroos 
amount of trash, calculated to increase 
rather than allay the alarm which has been 
excited by the prophets of evil. Other 
publications have been called forth to 
gratify public curiosity which are of a more 
reasonable character, but they moefcly bear 
the catch>penny stamp upon them. It is 
pretty certain that the great majority of 
comets, and probably all of them, are 
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entirely gaMoufl-^simple ooUections of 
vapour. Tbeoomet of 1770 passed twice 
through the system of Jupiter, yet th^re 
was not the slightest derangement oiYuB 
mooos caused by this iatniaioB. Should an 
instant of actual oontast occur, there seevs 
no more reason to infer ecmvulsion from 
the attack of a gaseous body than in the 
case of a squadron of clouds striking the 
top of a mountain. " In all probability/' 
saysMilner, "the only effect would be a 
change of temperature, with some peculiar 
atmospherio pbenomMia, yet compatible 
with a full security to human life and hap- 
pinets. 

643. BOUQUET DE LA BBINE.— 
Take one ounce of essence of Bergamot, 
three drachma of English oil of lavender, 
half a dxadim of oil of cloves, half a drachm 
of aromatic ;?tnegar, six grains of musk, 
and one pint and a luilf of spirit of wine. 

6M. BOSBMABY POMATUM.—Stiip 
from the- stem two large handfiills of re- 
cently gaiUieved rosemary; boil it in a 
copper 4aueepai^ with half a pound of hog's- 
lard, qhUI t^^steed to four ounces, strain it, 
and pat in a ponftatum pot. 

645. HOW TO MAKE COLD CBEAM. 
—Take half an onnee of wMte wax, and 
put into a onaU basin, with two ounces of 
ahnond oiL > Place the basin by the side of 
the fire ffi the was is dissolved in the 
oO. When quite melted add two ounces of 
rose water. . This must be done very 
slowly, and as you pour it in beat the mixture 
with a fbrk to make the water incorporate. 
When all is incorporated the cold cream is 
complete and you may pour it into jars for 
future use. 

646. ROSE WATEB.— When the roses 
are in hiSl bloom pick the leaves carefully 
ofl^ and to ettory quart of water put a peck 
of rose leaves; put them in a still over a 
slow files and distil gradually, then bottle 
the water; let it stand in the bottle three 
days, and then oork It elose. 

647. MILK OF BOSES. -^ Mix four 
Ottocea of the oil of almonds, with half a 
gallon of rose water, and then add forty 
drope of the oil of tartar. — Stanley, 

648. MADNESS IN CATS.— Having 
met with a friend who told me that, about 
six weeks ago, a cat belonging to a lady of 
his aoqoaintanoe had been ill, it having 
wasted away to a considerable extent, and 



had bitten a little girl a short tame previous 
to death* I take this opportunity df assur- 
ing the lady that ahe jUa be omier no ap- 
prehension as to any danger to the child. 
The laete brought under my notice are 
the^e. The cat was out of sorts at the 
season of chasgittg her coat, and from some 
eonstittttiomd derangement, probably oc- 
casioned by something she had eaten. In 
addition to the usual change in the coat, it 
(9m» (^ to an unwonted extent. Such 
cutaneous afflictions are often aoeompanied 
by irritation, and on these occasions all 
animals (cats among them) will continually 
lidc the. skin. In thus apidying a momen- 
tary, remedy, inu<^ hair or fur is eoUeeted 
by the tongue» and thence transferred to 
the stomach, where, from its being indiges- 
tible, it gathers into a ball ; and horn irrita- 
tion through the stomseh to the bvaioy the 
patient frequently becomes insane and 
violent, often runs away and leaves her 
house, falls from giddiness into the water, 
when she goes to drink, and bites and 
scratches any hand to which she gains ao 
cess. A bite from a cat thus su&iing 
bears no more danger with it than that 
which usnaUy attends a wound of amy sort. 
Festering ii^mmation, and kxdkjaw may 
be induced, but not the£atal malady known 
as the hydrophobia. If the chUd has re- 
covered from the bite, and the place is 
healthfully healed* the la^ need not be 
under the slight^t apprehension of any 
further consequences. Some time ago that 
very clever contributor "Diana'' (whose 
effosions do not appear sufficiently often) 
touched on this matter. I would advise 
castor-oil to be administered to the feline 
race under such circumstances, and even 
one or both of the ears to be cn^ped suf- 
ficiently to produee a fiow of blood. In 
spring, cats are often seised with an attadr, 
which, from the numbers suffering, seems 
to be of an epidemic character ; but the 
real source of the malady lies in the change 
of the coat, and the quantity of hair taken 
into the stomach. Cats thus afflicted, 
precisely similar Mrith the common notion 
in regard to simply distempered but insane 
dogs, are generally pronounced mad, and 
their Mte dreaded by people- ignorant of 
cause and effect. Nevertheless, they have 
not the hydrophobia, their bite would not 
Gommunieate it^ and numbers of them 
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thoB afflicted often reoorer. I repest, the 
lady need not remain nnder any Berioos ap- 
prehension as to the efiiscti of the bite on 
the little girl. — Grantley "F, Berhel&y, 

649. PUMPKIN SOUP.— Take a 
knuckle of veal and a knuckle of ham. In 
absence of the veal, use a calf s fbot or a 
cow-heel, or even some bones ; and, in place 
of the ham, nse part of the hock of bacon. 
Out and chop these np ; pat them into a 
two*galIon stew-pan ; then add to them two 
larg^ onions sliced, one carrot, two middle- 
sized tamips sliced, with skin on, the out- 
side leaves of a large head of celery cut into 
small pieces, one teaspoonfal of ground all- 
spice, one tablespoonfol of salt, and a piece 
of batter the size of a walnut. If marrow 
can be had, use it instead of butter. In 
fiict, for all kinds of soups, where butter is 
recommended, marrow is preferable, only 
in larger quantities. Place the stew-pan on 
the fire ; keep stirring the contents with a 
wooden spoon, to prevent it sticking to the 
bottom of the pan, and until there is a kind 
of white glaze on the pieces of meat ; then 
add, by degrees, one gallon of hot water ; 
peel and take out the seeds of a pumpkin 
about six pounds in weight; cut it into 
pieces, and put it into the stew*pan ; boil 
ontil the pieces of pumpkin are qmte soft ; 
pass as mach as possible of the contents of 
the stew-pan through a coarse hair-sieve ; 
then boil it again, adding more water if too 
thick. Season it with a tablespoonfnl of 
pounded sugar, a teaspoonful of pepper, and 
more salt if required. Serve in a tureen, 
with some Med bread cut the size of dice. 
This soup is preferable to soups of the pea 
kind ; it cools the blood, and causes the de- 
posit of the acid humours of the body. 
Pumpkins may also be dressed as a vege- 
table by being cut into slices, boiled in 
plenty of water, with some salt in it, druned 
well when done, and served on some toast, 
mth melted butter made with cream poured 
over it. Pumpkins may likewise be pickled, 
by cutting them into slices, and proceeding 
the same way as for Indian pickles, or it 
will do to mix other vegetables for picca* 
lily. 

650. BRA.IZED GOOSE.— Truss the 
goose fbr roasting. Take two heads of 
oelery, one Spanish onion, or two common 
onions, previously boiled, so that the 
flavour shall not be too strong; and boil 



them with the liver of the goose in a small 
quantity of water, and a little batter, pep- 
per, and salt ; when done, chop t^m up ; 
shake over it some very fine powdered sage, 
or the same seasoning used fixr sansagvs ; add 
the same weight of bread-cru'ubs, and mix 
altogether with the yolk of e^. Stuff the 
goose with this. Then take a large stew- 
pan or a small fish-kettle ; put in it a drainer, 
so that it stands about half-an-inch above 
the bottom ; then add three heads of celery, 
threecarrots» three;tumipe, three large'onioos, 
aU in slices; on this place aboiit three 
pounds of lean beef. Then cover the back 
of the goose with some of the leaves ot 
celery, and thin slices of fat bacon, which 
must be tied over it ; place it on^the meat; 
throw in the giblete, and two quarts ot 
water, pepper and salt» and place over a 
sbw fire for three hours, keeping the cover 
of the stew-pan well closed down ; it may 
even require a weight upon it. When done, 
take it out on a dish; remove the string, 
bacon ftc. ; strain the gravy out of the stew- 
pan ; remove the fat; thicken it with a 
Uttle flour; if not brown enough, add a 
little ketchup ; give it a boil ; flour over the 
goose and serve. Apple sauce may be used 
with it. What remains in the stew-paa 
is very excellent with the giblets, as a stew 
the next day ; or the remains of the goose 
may be stewed in it for another day's dinner. 

651. THE BEST WAY TO BKESS 
TOMATOES.— Cut them in dices, and 
place them in layers in a flat diah, with 
plenty of pepper and salt, and a little 
butter ; cover them well with bread crumbs, 
and bake them in the oven till quite brown. 
They should be eaten with roast meat, and 
are very delicious. 

652. SOUND.—Philosophers dUtinguiah 
between sound and noise; thus those ac- 
tions which are confined to a ungle shock 
upon the ear, or a set of aetioas circum- 
scribed within such limits as not to prodoce 
a continued sensation, are called a noite; 
while a snocession of actions which produce 
a continued sensation are called a wund. 
It is evident from the mecAianism of the 
ear, so far as it is understood, that it is a 
refined contrivance for conveying % motion 
from the medium which sarrounds it to the 
auditory nerve ; and that this nerve must 
receive every inotion eidted in the ig^pa- 
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man. Every motloa thus excited, how- | 
erer, does not produce the sensation of 
sound. That motions may be audible, it is 
necessary that they impress themselves 
upon the medium which surrounds the ear 
with velocities comprised within certain 
limits. These motions are commonly pro- 
duced by disturbing the equilibrium which 
exists between the parts of a body. Thus, 
for example. If we strike a bell, the part 
which receives the first impulse of the 
blow is driven nearer to the surrounding 
parts; but, the impulse having ceased, it 
is urged back by a force of repulsion which 
exists in the metal, and made to pass be- 
yond its former position. By the opera- 
tion of another property of the metal — 
namely, cohesive attraction, it is then made 
to return in the direction of its first mo- 
tion, again, beyond its position of repose. 
Each of these agitations influences the 
adjacent parts, which, in turn, influence 
those bey(Mid them, until the whole mass 
assumes a tremulous motion; that is, cer- 
tarn parts approach to and recede from each 
other j and It only recovers its former state of 
repose^ after having performed a number 
of these sonorous vibrations. It is evident 
that such vibrations as are here described 
must result from the combined operation 
(^ attraction and repulsion, which, toge- 
ther, constitute the elasticity of solid 
oodles. 

653. POBK PIE WITH APPLES 
BOILED. — This is a very nice and econo- 
mical dish of this period of the year. Cut 
the meat from, the spare-rib of pork, in 
pieces of about four inches long, and two 
wide ; and then mix in a plate some pepper, 
salt, and powdered sage; sprinkle a little 
on each piece of meat, then roU it round 
ahout the sise of a thumb ; put them on one 
side for a moment; then get a pie-dish ; lay 
on the bottom some slices of potatoes about 
half-an-inch thick ; over them some slices of 
onions cut thin ; over these some slices of 
apple about the same thickness as the 
potato. If the pie-dish is deep, another 
layer of each is required ; then place over 
them the meat rolled up ; cover it with a 
nice pudding paste; tie in a cloth, and boil 
in a fish-kettle ; a pie in a twelve-inch dish 
will take one hour. This is much more 
economical than baking or roasting the 
spare-ribs. The bones can be hoSlSi for 



stock. This pie wiU do caked, but is not so 
good 

654. TIME FOB FELLING TIMBBB, 
The best time to fell ash, elm, sycamore^ 
and beech, is from November to Febmary. 
The ascending sap is then nearly dormant, 
and, consequrntly, the wcod is closer, drier, 
and firmer, and the wood is not so liable to 
rot so soon as when the felling is done during 
the growing season. Oak, on account of ite 
valuable bark, is manageddifferently. When 
the ascending sap is rising and flowing 
vigorously, the bark easily separates from 
the wood, and then the peeling season com- 
mences. Some foresters fell the oaks, then, 
for the convenience of more easily stripping 
off the bark ; but that method injures the 
wood greatly. The bark should be taken 
off, and the trees allowed to stand bare tiU 
the autumn. This hardens and dries the 
wood and it is improved thereby. 

655. GREEN APBICOTS.— Lay vine or 
apricot leaves at the bottom of your pan, 
then fruit, and so alternately till full, the 
upper layer being thick with leaves; then 
flil with spring water, and cover down, that 
no steam may come out. Set the pan at a 
distance from the flre, that in four or five 
hours tbey may be only soft, but not 
cracked. Make a thin syrup of some of 
the water, and drain the fruit. When both 
are cold, put the fruit into the pan, and the 
syrup to it ; pnt the pan at a proper dis- 
tance from the fire till the apricots green, 
but on no account boil or aack : remove 
them very care^Uy into a pan with the 
syrup for two or three days ; then pour off 
as much of it as will be necessary, and boil 
with more sugar to make a rich Byrup, and 
put a little sliced ginger into it. When 
cold, and the thin syrup has all been drained 
from the fruit, pour the thick over it. The 
former will serve to sweeten pies. 

656. A BECEIPT FOB MAKING A 
QUICK JEVEBGBEEN HEDGE.— Plant 
strong white thorn three to four feet in 
height, say eight inches apart, and lay 
them thus, XXX ; place a row of tree box on 
the outside, and a row of evergreen privet on 
the other, and you will soon have a hedge 
that a bear wiU not penetrate. The use of 
the box is to keep it close to the ground. If 
standard scarlet thorns are placed about 
thirty £eet apart they will add to its 
beauty. 
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657. CIDER WINE, OB EKQLISH 
TOKAT.— To aboat sixteen gallons of ddor 
add one qnart of elderberries, aboat twenty- 
fi^e ponndi of honey, and six ponnds of 
sogar, and ten ounces of red tarter. Boil it, 
aivd allow it to ferment in a temperatnre of 
abont sixty degrees ; when done fermenting 
then add half>an-oanee ot cassia, half-an- 
onnce of ginger, and five quarts of brandy. 
Place it in a barrel, and fine with innglass, 
or two whites of eggs. Bottle when dear, 
and in twelve months nse it. 

658. CIDEB FOB BOTTLING.— Take 
ont of a fall hogshead of dder six gaUoos ; 
dissolve in some of the cider twenty poands 
of loaf sagar; add it, with three ^dlons of 
pale brandy, to the cider in the hogshead ; 
leave the bang oat in case it should fer- 
ment ; if it does, rack it into another cask, 
in which a brimstone match has been bomt, 
filling it np with cider previously taken 
oat ; when it has settled, fine it with half- 
a-gallon of skimmed milk. In about a week 
it will be fit to bottle. Cork and wire it, 
like champagpoie; bin it in sand, so that 
«very bottle is covered, and in a cellar of 
from fifty to sixty degrees of temperature. 
In nine months it wiU be a most excellent 
imitation of champagpie. 

659. STILL PERRY.— To each gaUon 
of perry add one pound of barley -sugar ; 
allow it to ferment, then cask it. If it 
wants to ferment again, rack it, and boil a 
small quantity ; allow it to g^t cold ; add it 
to it» with one gallon of pale brandy to 
every twenty gallons of perry ; one dght-of- 
an*onnoe of essence of almonds; one six- 
teenth-of-an-onnce of essence of cloves ; half- 
a-pound of common white tartar ; fine it 
with isinglass ; let it settle ; and bottle for 
use. Tho older it is the better. If the 
colour is required brown, like brown sherry, 
add some burnt sugar; or of a red colour, 
like the French St. George, add to every 
twenty gallons of perry, one pound of red 
tartar, one pound of extracts of log-wood, 
twenty poundi of sugar, half-an-ounce of 
essence of ganger, one-and-a.half gallon of 
brandy. Let it remain twelve months in 
cask. As the colour of log-wood varies very 
much, the best plan is to try a small quan- 
tity at first. 

660. APPLE BUTTER is an excellent 
dish for tea, supper, or dessert. It is more 
used on the continent than with us, and 



placed on the table like orange marmalade 
is in Scotland. Take one bnshd of sweet 
apples, ped, and quarter them, remove the 
core and pips ; put them into a stew-pan 
over a gentle fire, or a small cfaarooal stove, 
or a gas-burner would be preferable, as it ib 
an operation which requires time. When 
boili ig, and the apples begin to be soft, 
add the juice of three lemons, one pint of 
rum, and one pound of loaf-sogar, dissolved 
in a quart of water; boil it up ; poor it into 
jars ; cover with bladder, and keep for use. 
The flavour may be altered according to 
the means and taste of the parties making 
it. 

661. CELERY SAUCE.— Take one head 
of celery, well washed ; cut it into pieces of 
oae inch in length ; boil them for twenty 
minutes in just sufficient water to cover 
them ; then add some mdted batter, a littie 
pepper and salt ; g^ve it a boil ; and just 
before using it break in the yolk of one egg 
well beaten up. This may be served witii 
boiled poultry. 

662. COOKING CELERY.— In cooking 
celery great care should betaken as regards 
the water ; celery bdng as good, if not better 
a test of the hardness of water as tea. A 
head of celery has been cut in two, and one- 
half has been boiled in one water, and the 
other in another over the same fire, at the 
same time ; one would never get soft or 
give its fiavour to the water, whilst the 
other would do it in the proper time. AH 
cooks, when going into a new place, should 
try the water with celery ; it is better than 
any other v^etable^ although the same may 
be done with French beans, or carrot. 

668. CHARADE. 
See on my lottyjlrtt upborne. 

The andent conqueror ride; 
Or Pat at Ballyshaanon fair, 

"With Biddy by his side. 
Take all the English, rich and poor. 

To form my mighty second; 
My whole mav in your garden grow. 

And beautiml is reckoned. — k. k. 

CAJBL'JFATIOTt. 

664. Why was the sculptor of the Greek 
slave a thief? 

666. Why is it impossible to starve in 
the desert? 

Because of the sand-which-is in it. 

666. But how came the sand-which-is in 
it? 

Because Ham went there, and his descendants 
mastered and bred. 
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™ ».r^..,^..^». . ™^ .^^-^ I ''i* "'*11 to beoomB acqnuiitBd with thil 

667. PHENOMENA OP JULY. ^t„„ ^.f a^ ^ueouTvaponrs, and the 

" When Chateanbrisnd ratnmed from [ aoarces from which thej origioat^ that oar 
bora tropical i^oilb where the deep blue underatandiu^ ma; be ealaTged, and that 
f the heavens presooted a contimial same- we ma; intelligently praise that gradoos 
en, he r^(Hced to eee again the clouds of Being from whom all lovelinesa emanate!— 
ii oatiTe akiei, serenelj beautifhl, and ] who is the source and well-spiing of what- 




Ktthing the mind of htm who gazea up- 
■ards with thoughts of peace." 

66S. Thos spake an aged man to his 
onng companions, as they went up a rocky 
atb to the sammit of Ualvera. 

669. Tho way was aomewhat toilsome, 
at when thej reached the highest piint, a 
Lorioaspanoram'CT'ewofhlland dal of 
oods and field burst upon the t ow 
et not less varied were the hea ens n tho 



over tends to elevate the mind of man, of 
minister to hia intelleetaal pleaBores." 

671. Vapours arise from otT the earth, 
yet not froni marshy places only, bat 
from ploughed fields and plains. A slight 
degree of cold imparts to those eihalatious 
a visibility which euablea us to distinguish 
them when assum'ng tba charact^ of 
c oada they float across the heavens, 
dr fted by the winds at d fi'e enC elevatloni, 




670. "Here, then sad the old man 
we will rest awhito, and take note con- 
nning the beaoty of the eloods, for surety 



with every vaTLety of fbrm and oMldder- 
able d fference of colonr Jin Arabs 
gracefully denom nate them water ami 
of the firmament and when th^ have 
silently performed tb^ aaai^ed ministry, 
either ,with jtentle showers or heavj rain. 
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the^, BBtSieatYj, pass awmy. From them 
oar froitfol seasons are dmred ; tiiey re- 
ficesh the earth and cause it to spring forth 
and bad, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater. Who does 
not remember the delight with whidi 
nin-drops — ^heralds of coming showers — 
are hailed in hot weather, when the flowers 
hang their heads upon the ground, and the 
parched eazth ia cracked by long con- 
tinnanoe of diwight; or when, as song the 
poet, we listen to the rain at night : — 

" The mighty rain, is ftlllng, at this atill and 

solemn hour. 
Silent, and yet sounding, with its own un- 

eartlily power; 
Its power to call forth ereen leaves, from the 

parch'd and withered bough, 
Brignt flowers from the burnt earth, where 

all is barren now. 

Ohl the earth was parched sorely, when I 

leoked forth at eve. 
In the fact and dewless twilight, for no oooUng 

- wind did breathe ; 
And scarce the weary bird might chant his 

vesper song, 
And the scant rill waafsintly heard aa it pass'd 

the meads along. 

]Pat the rain is CaUing now, with a deep and 

solemn sound, 
Cflear streams are bunting fiirth in the dry 

and parehed ground ; 
.fiark to their gentle murmur in this lone 

and silent hour, 
"When men are stilly sleeping, and the mighty 

rain hath power r 

672. A ^tant shower has just fallen, 
and very beantifnl is the effect which it pro- 
daces. Yon village, with its old grey 
church axMl rookery, is obscured by the 
passing orer of a majestic cload, from 
which rain is descending like a torrent. 
Now the doad begins to melt away, its 
blackness gradoally disappears, and the 
sun again shines forth, lighting up the 
dripping landscape with a vivid radiance, 
and causing even the smallest wayn.de weed 
to sparkle in his beams. 

673. The dark cload which seemed to 
^sappear faaa^ however, taken a different 
character, and becomes a Cumulus, or Pile- 
doud — the painter's cloud, of which the 
e^qtilajtt mot^^cations are now before us^ 
haigbtening the beauty of the heavens, and 
n&ciinf; a silvery light. Observe its 
«aavliair% of form, ita fleecy, iiregnlar, 

'nteflUo out^ne; no two clouds be- 
to this divi^ioa are aUk^ and yet 



they cannot be miatakan; they oftea re- 
semble rocks piled on rocks, and toany an 
aocnrate observer of natore has been sor- 
prised when, joameying for the first time 
through a comparatively level conntij, be 
has seemed to see a fine of hifis stretclmig 
across the horizon, with woods and ghdes^ 
and broad rivers flowing majestically amid 
alpine solitude, till lost in the fiir distaooe. 
Often, too, in the calmness of a summer 
evening, what glorious landscapes appear 
to verge on the horizon, presenting the 
aspect of inland lakes in all their lovelines 
and repose, and mountains that reflect the 
hues of the setting sun ! while here and 
there, some opening among the hills reveals 
a brighter and more radiant scene, fit for 
angels' feet to tread — for aasaredly its 
brightness is sach as earth owns not. 

674. A veiy peculiar and ezqnisite modi-, 
fication of the Cumulus rises befiire my 
mental view at the present moment It 
was such as I never before witnessed, 
though an ardent admirer of doud sceneiy 
from my childhood, and was such as required 
a combination of ctroamstances in order to 
produce a full effect. Summer had jost 
commenced, the heavens were doudles 
towards the zenith, the sun was high with- 
out any declination of his beams, and not 
the slightest vapour was perceptible. It 
was delightful to be in the open air; and 
having left the house to admire the profa- 
sion of roses which the garden presented, I 
saw full in front a magnificent range of ice- 
like mountains, sharp and angular, and d 
the most dazzling whiteness, apparently 
about half a mile £stant, and lifting their 
conic peaks in striking contrast to the aznrt 
of the sky. The illusitHi was perfect, and 
the effect was considerably heightened by a 
sweep of noble trees aad bashes on tbe 
right, and in the middle distance, abo?e 
which the snow-clad peaks of the seeming 
ice mountains were conspicuous. Thus they 
continued during a full half hour; afta 
which they might be seen journeying along | 
tin horizon westward, kindling towardi 
evening in the rays of the setting sun, and j 
presenting an unspeakably glorions asseir 
blage of every fbrm and hue. 

675. Sachare the effects' pcodoeed by i^ 
Sonder-beap^ or Pile-cloud, for theaearethi 
different names whish pemona^ who 
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in nofoig «@iaal aeenery, give to this faesa- 
tifnl nu^flcatitm. 

076. The nessedt reBemUance- to t!ie 
file*o)oiid is -pMBented by the Cnraulo- 
staratm, or Twam-clood. This cloud differs 
KNnewhiitfrom the one already described, 
tnd is ntrdr 'productive of those strange 
AntatieS) sach as Shakspere took notice of in 
4iis day — 

" Sometimes we see a dloiid that^i dngonidi, 
A vapour sometime, like a bear or lion." 

677. The twain iei now visible on the 
horizon, over yonder range of hills. The 
base, if such it may be termed, of that 
which is in itself baseless, is mostly level, 
while the ■ superstructure either overhangs 
the base in fleecy protuberances, or else 
assumes a mountainous character, re- 
sembling in this respect the conformation 
of the Heap-cloud, and yet differing from 
it in superior altitude. Two elevations of 
^ual, or slightly different height, fre- 
iqnently appear as if united by a draw- 
bridge, over which the steps of celestial 
messengers^ deso^ading towu^ the earth 
on errands of mercy, might be thought to 
p^B. And, again, two mountainous clouds 
seen^ to ri^e majestically from a single 
1)880. Long ranges also often rest upon 
^he hills, and when thus stationary, they 
generally indicate a change of weather, 
and thus frequently recal to mind the 
beautiful embodyings of the poet — 

" Pleasures there are 
That float across the mind like summer clouds 
Over a lake at eve. Their fleeting hues 
The traveller cannot trace with memory's eyes. 
But he remembers well how ftur they were— 
How very lovely." JBut^. 

678. High in heaven, and nearly at the 
zenith, appears a modification of that 
elegantly^ curling and fle^aous vapour 
which is called the Curl-ctoud, and which 
generally occupies the upper region of the 
atmosphere, where it resembles innumerable 
^nhers floating upon a light-blue sky. 
The Cuxi-cloud, varying according to the 
state of the air, indicates rain ; when, after 
a long continuance of fine weather, it 
jbecomes. a fine white fleecy line stretdied 
^t a great elevation across the sky, it por- 
tends a gale of wind ; when, floating at its 
usual lofty elevation, its curling and feathery 
trains are directed to the same quarter 
of the beavensflw some days, as if denoting 



the point from which to expect <lie oamSatjf 
gale. Ib -warm and variable weatiM^ 
when lig^t breeses sport »moiig the doodi^ 
thict same flexuous vapour, ramifyiiiff 
athwart the blue expanse in long ani 
oMiqoely descending bands, often unifcai 
distant masses of clouds, and presents Hi 
extremely beaatiAil comUnation of afirial 
imagery ; most welcome, too, far the ik^A^ 
cloud often predicts soft showers, as already 
meniooned; and thus in sentim^it, if not 
exactly in words, has the talented historian 
of British birds spoken c<moeming it : — 

679. " But, on some day, before there is a 
cloud in which Hope can place her bow 
and limn its hues, the white flag of Mercy 
is hung out in the higher heavens, floating 
with easy folds from the south-west, in- 
dicative of victory over the desolating east; 
and as the day declines, little clouds flit 
joyously on ready wings, as if fetching the 
pitchers of heaven from the four comers 
of the sky, to refresh the weary earthy «iid 
make glad all thirsty creatures. Truly thfe 
the earth rejoices; echoes that haunt the 
wood-side soften and meUow the tumul- 
tuous sound of joy that is heard from 
sealed springs when letting from out their 
prisons ; nay, the whole creation is attuned 
to hilrmo<iy, even as an instrument of 
music by a skillful hand ; the groves are in 
song, and that not only by day but night, 
for the nightingales and blackcaps, wood- 
larks and willow wrens, vie with one 
another in producing the sweetest melody ; 
and when morning dawns, other of Nature's 
choristers carry on the strain, ceasing not, 
though thunders are abroad, and heavy 
rain-drops patter on the leaves of trees ; or 
if they cease for a brief space of time, 
when red lightning flashes through the 
wtods, they presently commence again, 
and sing blithely all the live-long day." 

680. Another and most elegant modiflca- 
tion is the Cirro-cumulus, or Smider^olOud, 
consisting of innumerable small and hbbU- 
deflned orbicular clouds, lying separate)^ 
from one another, and yet near. Bloom- 
field speaks of swoh, in his ^armer^9 Bog, 
as 



" Beauteous semblance of a flock at rest." 

And when the moon passes in her AtlnfiiB 
among tben^ silvering eaoh syiaU 4loiid»$IPd 
causing it to stand forth as if in mild relief. 
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tlwefftet ii indeaoibably lovdy. In lam- 
BMT, the Sonder, or Separatc-elond, gene- 
nHj indicate iDcreuing heat, ■ttendeil bj 
Buld nun and a lonth wind ; bat in winter. 
It eDmmonlj precedea tbe breaking up of 
bud . frost, lucceeded by fog^ md wet 

681. Few eombinatioiu are more pleaung 
to the eye; sod thai el^aatly are the 



tnted ai wavy ban and wedge-iha^ 
itreaki, their appearance iodicatee ""g"''l 
weatbv. Oar ooontry pei^il^ who kam 
nothing concemieg the ijatenu of Homid, 
Toster, or Fccanel are yet wdl acqaalDtol 
with the changing fornu of thii warning 
elood. " It wUl be wet to morrow," titej 
olteu My, when, krakii^ towards Uu 
beavem, they oheerire tbe Waii»4lood<n 




tbooghti which they (rften n^gest em- 
bodied by a modem poet — 
" Unclouded was tbe deep Kmno 
Of beaven'a dark aura, nm where seen 

Around tbe moon, w>n fleerei rcdl'd 
BiWit with the IlieiT ot thdr qunm- 

nie mowy dooka of OjmtMa'a fold. 
On* mMit bettere, on mdi a nlBbt, 

Good aogeb ohooie tbat ailTer; car. 
To watrfi, with looks of heavenly light, 
Their mortal oharge on Earth b pale nlar." 



683. Those pecoliac reflactiona of Uk 
solar and Innar rays, called haloe or mod 
sunt, usually appear in thia kind of cloui. 




683. Frequently nowelcome is the Cir- 
roetratna, or Wane-clond, warning of run 
(r snow, according to tbe aeaaon of the 
Tear. This cloud ii distingniihed by ita 
tiatnen, and great extenmon in proportion 
to its height ; it is seen either in wavy ba», 
or streaks, or small rows, or little corred 
donds, that unifbrmly precede storms, but 
whether stretched athwart tbe heaven in 
BEtended and vaue-like forms or coneen- 



"Look I when the moon vpeaia, 
■hronds 
Her silier orescent jn long waniu); 
Bbe bodes a tempest In Ou rafftiiK i_— ^ 
And brews fbr fields Impetuoua doudsof i 

684. In the morning, also, if 
cloud is above or across the lun, there 
nniibrmly rain befbre the evening. 

" For ir he rise unwnUnglj to Ui race, 
Oloodi on his brow, anditnes across his J 
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OriTttuDUgh inlatB heBbootalili lulleDbuknu, 
Frugal otliiht, la Ioo»e4udi<ti-ugftUngstr«Miu, 
Suipect ■ driiiling day, with Hulhem nia. 
EurtTBl to (hiits and Socks, and promued 

«ndn." rirgii. 

GS5. There i» Ukewiae inotheT cload, of 
wUdi tbe ministry k rather benefldd to 
the earUi, than Berring to heightea the 
tao^ of the hesiens. TbU ii the Nimbas 
« Bilu-clond, which is more freqneDtlj a 



^loomj momenti pan awaj, and aro inc- 
ceeded by soch m render the heart gtai, to 
those water-ami of the flniuunent poor 
forth their contents, and become extinct, 
learing- the flrmament onveiled in its cloar- 
nesB, or else varied with light flsecy-looUng 

68R. In tropical regions, 3t<inn.clond« 
are nugnlacly diversified, hat whenever Been 




deepening of shade in the Twain-cloud, 
Dceaaioned by its increasing deo^ty, than 
% new nufdification depending upon a 
•eparate dunge of form. The Carl 
■H Rle-cloud tony increase so mniji 
u Co ohseue the sky, and yet pass 
vny withont melting into rain ; but when 
tbe IWain-ohmd, losing its monntainous 
■ ■ 4 and - 



they possess a pecnliarity of character bj 
which they are too surely identified in those 
widely-extended and apparently intermi- 
nable plains, which pert^ to the interior 
of Africa, a single cloud is freqnantly the 
precursor of tremendoos sUxma; such. 
aiao is the case oa the Asiatic steppes and 
deserts; and those of America, which, 
like the ocean they resemble, fill the mind 




nQen upect that yields to grey obscurity, 
t becomes evident that a fresh arrange- 
*ent has taken place in the aqneoos pac- 
idesj the Nimbas or Bain-cloud is then 
mied, and rain begins to fall. Silently, 
nd yet sonndingly, descends the solemn 
sin, refreshing the parched earth, and 
u^ng the seeds to germinate ; the heavens 
M covered with cbnds, and the sun 
Mger sbinea fbrth; but u in life the i 



with feelings of infinity, and thonghts of 
the deepest interest. In each of those wild 
and desalate wsstee, where no ruin recals 
the memory of earlier inhabitants — no 
carved atone nor fruit-tree, once the core of 
a forgotten bosbandman, hnt now wild, 
speaks of the art or industry of former 
generations. Those solilaiy cbnds, npriung 
from the margin of tbe plain, and taking 
their place on high, are preceeded and. 
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iMMjoiTyiTiind b J wdicatioiis tiukt cMiiiot be 
mmMasi. Huodboldt reUtei, that when, 
after a Jong eewoii of almoet intolerable 
4roii|^^ the nigiogfleaBan, or some tornado 
it at hand* the deep blue of the hitherto 
j^fc wHf i^iM aky» that oYer-eanopiei the yaet 
pnuries of Sontb America, gradually be- 
cpmes lighter; at night the dark apaee in 
Uie eonrtellatk>n of tiie Southern Cross is 
hardly distingpiishable ; the soft phoipbo- 
rescent light of the Magellanic clouds fade 
away ; and some of the largest stars alone 
shine with a trembling and less vivid light. 
Then comes the warning doad, at first 
appearing small as a man's hand, or else 
rinnglike a mimic mountain perpendicu- 
larly from the horizon; vapoors succeed, 
and spread over the sky, and loud thunders 
roll through the immenrity of space ; down 
comes a. torrent of sonorous rain, and 
presently the preidously barren waste 
hegins to exhale sweet odours, andimra- 
merable grasses speedily spring from out 
the earth. Sensitive-plants unfold their 
teaves, and water plants hold their mimic 
cups to catch the streaming shower ; where 
all before was ulent, the songs of innumer- 
able birds carol forth their praises, and vast 
herds of cattle, with flocks of sheep, and 
troops of wild horses, graze, in the full en- 
joyment of lite, amid the tall springing 
grass and bushes, which seem as if they pre- 
viously had no c aie tene e. 

687. Soeh was the doad which Elijah 
saw from the summit of Mount Carmel — 
that little doud which arose from out the 
sea, apparently of no importanoe, but sorely 
indicating the approach of a heavy storm. 
And so it was ; " for while the prophet gave 
directions to his servant^ the heavens be- 
came blad: with doods, and there was a 
great rain.** 

688. Yoyagers relate^ tint off the coast 
of Africa, depressing heat, and apparent 
stagnation in the atmosphere often precede 
a tumultuous assemblage of clouds, which 
gradually, and as if by unanimous consent, 
hurry towards the east, where they remain 
stationary, and form n long low arch, ex- 
ten^ng over about six points of the comptiss. 
In proportion as the lower edge of the arch 
becomes defined, and increases in intensity 
of darkness, so may the rising of a tornado 
be expected. When the arch is completed, 
- ''ndden squall of wind bursts forth, and 



woe to the Te«d that ia expend to Haftuy, 
if every timely precaution has not hm 
taken to ensure her safety ! Again all k 
still, as if sea and sky awaited some over- 
whelming catastrophe ; bat this is «f abort 
duration. The unnatural stilUneas ia broken 
by a solemn preparatory note of distaBk 
thunder, accompanied by fitful flashes d 
lightning; to this succeeds loud rattliJig 
peals. Imprisoned winds seem to rush 
through the low dark portals of that awfiil 
arch ; their approach levek all distinctioni 
among the waves, which are lashed into 
foam, and produce a bewildering ntist, tbit 
renders every object indistinct. Mean* 
while, rains descend like torrentSy and the 
hurricane is at its height. 

689. Clouds, therefore, are messengers to 
man. They forewarn the husbandman and 
the sailor of coming storms, or denote 
pleasant weather, and awaken thoughts of 
gladness and serenity. Luther^ looloDg 
out from his solitary castle in the middle of 
the night, thus religiously spoke concerning 
them : — *• Long flights of clonds sail 
throughout the great vault of immenfflty— 
they are voiceless, huge, and take all formf. 
Who supports them P None ever saw the 
pillars of heaven, yet both the heavens and 
its unnumbered clouds are upheld. God 
bears them up. We know that He is 
great, that He is good, and we learn to 
trust where we cannot see." 



690. TO CLABIPY SUGAB FOR 
PRESEKYES.— Break as much as re- 
quired in large lumps, and put a pound to 
balf-a-pint of water, in a bowl, and it will 
dissolve better than when broken small 
Set it over the fire, add the well-whipt 
white of an egg ; let it boil up, and, when 
ready to run over, pour a little cold water 
in to give it a check ; but when it rises & 
second time, take it off the fire, and set it 
by in the pan for a quarter of an hour, 
during which the foulness will sink to the 
bottom, and leave a black scum on the top, 
which take off gently with a skimmer, and 
pour the syrup into a vessel very quicklj 
from the sediment, 

691. OOOSEBERRT JELLY:-4)i8- 
solve and boil loaf sugar in aboat half its 
weight of water ; let it cool, and add aii 
equal weight of gooseberry juice, then boil 
for a few moments only. 
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. 682. aRBSN 600SB. BOASTfiD.— A 
grotn gooae wiil sot take more thaa tiueee- 
qputoKs of an hovst at the fise. Unlaw ita 
pHftifsoiaiiy liked it m not XBoal topat anj'- 
tUDg itito*it but a little pepper and salt (If 
90, aienming made tfaos : — Take two kree 
onions, cut them very small ; a stem or two 
of fiage, cot xnp with the onions ; add a few 
hnad cramhs, aod pui it into thegoose)* A 
little gravy In the dish, and seme in a boat. 
There mnst be gx«en sanoe in anoUiev boat, 
aude thofl: — ^Abont balf-Rf^nt of veal 
bnth^ tiie jaice of a lemon boiled up &r six 
or sefen minnbes; then put in some jotoe 
of a^nadi, enongh to make it greeD, and 
jnst boil it up ; stir it all the time for fear 
it ahonld einrdley which it is apt to do, and 
it ougfat to be uery smooth. 

69a. TO STBW aiBLETS.-^Scidd and 
dsan them well ; cat off the bill ; divide the 
kead; skin the feet; stew them with water 
(enough for aaiiee), a sprig of thyme, some 
^i^aLe black pepper, and an onion ; let them 
do till very texider; strain the sauce ; add a 
litfle Gotsap and flour, if ihe sanoe is not 
thick eno<4^; lay sippets, toasted, round 
the dish. 

694 GIBLET SOUP.— Having your 
giblets scalded and cleaned {as for stewed 
Sphlets), boU them until they ace very tender 
in two-quarts of stock gravy.. In another 
Bonoepan, h^ themselves, put some winter 
savory, sweet marjoram, sweet basil, three 
small onions, a little thyme, two carrots, 
two turnips, a little allspice, mace^ and 
doves, all beaten fine. Let them stew until 
the carrots and turnips are done; strain 
them through a neve, and put the liquor 
(being- the eaEtraction ^m the herbs and 
KBgeintbles) in along witii the giblets. Put 
apiece of butter into a saucepan, melt it 
and shake in as much flour as will thicken 
it ; stir it Mil it is smooth, then pnt in the 
fiqaor; keep stirring it all the time it is 
psming in, or it will be in himp% and then 
itnmat be strained through a sieve ; put in 
half^e-pint of sherry, a little Cayenne, com- 
moB pc^er, and salt ; then put in the gib^ 
lets, with the juice of a lemon, and let them 
■tew for a quarter of an hour ; then be ready 
io put in a £ew foroemeat balls and a fcw 
egg- iaaUa, made as follows : — Boil some eggs 
hud^ eix ov eight, tadce out the yolics and 
pi&rtbem into a mortar, beat them^ and then 
adAa fpoonlhl^ flottr andthe yolk of amw 



e^; beat them; toge^Aier tOl siknMi, and 
roU them into little badb, simmer them' ia 
boiling water, and put then» in the tomsn 
to the giblets just before th^ are sent t^ 
tidde. The Kvers shoidd net be done w4th 
the gibletB at flrat, but boiled in water by 
themselves, and pat in with the giblets jwd 
befero they, are taken out of the stew;paa: 
the last time. 

695. TO CHOOSB BUGKB.— The leg» 
of a dock, when feesh killed, are limber-; il 
it is Ist it is iMiid and thick <m the bdly yM 
it is stale the feet are dry and stiff. IHm 
iSeet of a tame dock are thick, and incLa^Bg 
to a dusky yellow ; a wild duck has reddiiA^ 
feet, and smaller than the tame one. Bndi- 
lings must be scalded ; ducks picked dry. 

696. TAMB DUCES R0ASTfi:i>._8ea. 
sen them with sage and onion shred, pepper/ 
and salt; Half an hoar will roast tikem. 
Qfiavy, or onma sauce as follows: — Feel 
some onions; boil them in mi& and water; 
put a turnip with them into the pot ^<t 
draws out the strength); change wotef 
twice ; pulp them tdirongh a cullender, or 
ehnp them ; tiben put them in a saueepen, 
with some cream, a piece of butter, a fittle 
flour, some pepper and salt. They must be 
very smooth. Always stew the sage and 
onion in a little water tirst, as it prevents 
its eating strong, and takes off the raf^vness^ 

697. DUCKLINGS BOASTEO^-Pbey 
are not te be seasoned ; tbey will be KNisted 
in rather less than half-an-honr. Forsauce, 
gravy, and gooaebcary made thus;- — Pnt 
some eoddled gooseberries, with a BttAe 
sugar, into some melted butter. 

698. EGGS WITH CUCUMBBRS.— 
Peel some cucumbers; cut them in half; 
take out the seeds ; slice them, and some 
onion ; steep them in salt and vinegar an 
hour; dry and fry them. When a little 
brown, flour them ; put to them some good 
gravy ; let them stew. The sauce must not 
be too thin : if not tart enough, add a MttSe 
lemon-juice and pepper and salt, if wanted; 
poach or ^y some eggs^ then cut the whales 
neatly round. Servo them on the cuenm- 
hers. 

699. EGG^ may be served in the same 
manner, with stewed celery, peas, lettuce, 
asparagus, endive, or any other reets^ 

TOO. TO BOIL ItABBIT6.-^F(ifoi«e 
they are boiled, hold the heads fdp a- fbw 
miontsa in » sMiwepaB ef waterthirt- ig bed* 
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ing, which wiU prevent the dingreeable 
look they otherwise have on catting up ; 
then b<^ them half an hoar or thereabonte, 
according to their size. 

701. SAUCE FOR A BOILED RAB- 
BIT. — Peel any quantity of onions, and 
boil them in a great deal of water ; shift 
yoor water ; let them boil abont two hoars, 
and then take them np, and throw them 
into a collender to drain. With a knife 
chop them on a board, and rnb them through 
a cullender, put them into a aanoepan, just 
shake a little flour over them, put in a little 
milky with a good piece of butter, and a 
little salt ; set them over the fire, and when 
the butter is melted, they will be done; then 
pour them over the rabbits. 

702. TO ROAST RABBITS.— They will 
take twenty minutes or half an hour, accord- 
ing to the size ; hold the heads for a minute 
in boiling water before they are laid down. 
'For sauce parsley and butter, with the liver 
parlxnled and shred; but they are best 
stuffed with chopped suet, the liver par* 
boiled and bruised, bread crumbs, gyrated 
bread, and a little lemon-peel, chopped 
parsley and sweet herbs, yolk of egg mixed, 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Qravy in the dish. 

703. AVERY GOOD OLD-FASHIONED 
DISH.-~Put three quarts of water into a 
stewpan, add a cabbage, a large haodfol of 
spinach, a lettuce, three onions, and some 
tnyme, all cut up small; put in two pounds 
of mutton, and let it all stew until quite 
tender. Put in six or eight yeast dump- 
lingi^ and a piece of salt pork at the same 
time you put in the mutton ; about half an 
hour before you dish up, put in a lobster 
.{ncked from the shell, with a little Cayenne 
pepper and salt. Serve in a tureen. 

704. VENISON.— Choose venison by the 
fat ; if it is clear, bright, and thick, the 
clefts close and smooth, it is young, but a 
very wide tough cleft shows it is old.. If 
venison has \^exL kept some time, it will 
fixat change at the haunches and shoulders ; 
run in a knife, and as the smell is sweet or 
Tank, it is new or stale ; if tainted, it will 
look gpreenish, or inclining to be very black. 

705. TO KEEP VENISON SWEET, 
OR TO IMPROVE IT WHEN NEAR 
CHANGINQ.— If the venison is very sweet, 
only wipe it well with a doth, and lumg it 
in a tiwrough air; if it is to be kept any 
time, di^ It well with oilotbfl^ and rub it all 



over with ginger beat to a powder, and hang 
it likewise in a very airy place. If it ii 
moisty or changed, wash it deaa with warm 
water, and then with warm milk and water, 
it must then be dried well with doths^ and 
rubbed with ganger, and wipe it veiy dean 
before it is dresMd. 

706. TO ROAST A HAUNCH OF 
VENISON.— Put over it a sheet of paper, 
then a paste of flour and water, over that a 
sheet of thick paper well tied on ; a haundi, 
if it be large, will take four hours ; jiufc 
before it is sent to table, take off the papen 
and paste ; flour, and baste it with butter. 
For sauce, g^ravy and sweet aaace in separate 
boats. 

707. TO HASH VENISON.— Cut nice 
slices from the venison you may have left 
cold, not forgetting to put plenty of &t 
with it, flour it, place it in a saucepan ; poor 
over it three half pints of stock gravy, a 
gill of port wine, a little currant jdly, and 
two table spoonsful of catsup ; let it am* 
mer gently, it must not bdl, or it will make 
the venison hard ; as soon as it is thorooghly 
hot, add a little salt and Cayenne pepper; 
serve with sippets round the dish. Then 
should be currant jelly on table. 

708. TO PICKLE ONIONS. — Ped 
small onions into salt and water, shift them 
once a day for three days, then set them 
over the fljre in milk and water till ready to 
boil; dry them; pour over them the 
following pickle, when boiled and cold:" 
Of double distilled vinegar, salt, mace, a bay 
leaf or two : they will not look white with 
any other vinegar. 

709. PICKLE WALNUTS. — Pn* » 
hundred large double walnuts into a atone 
jar ; take four ounces of black pepper, one ' 
ounce of Jamaica pepper, two ounces d , 
ging^, one ounce of doves, 'one pint of 
mustard-seed, four handsful of salt ; braiff ' 
the spice and the mustard-seed, and boil , 
them in vinegar auffident to cover them; ^ 
when cold put it to them ; two days afttf ' 
boil up the pickle, pour it to the nuts im* | 
mediately; cover them close; repeat it , 
three days. ' 

710. GIBLET PIE.— dean the gibleto | 
wdl ; put all the liver into a saucepan wit> i 
some water, a little whole pepper, an oniooi I 
a little sali and a bunch of sweet herbs ! | 
let them stew till tender, dose covered; UT 
apuff paste in the dish, then a rnsip atetf i 
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eppered and soltedy then the gihlets sea- 
med, with the liver add the liquor they are 
ewed in, close the pie, bake it about two 
oars ; when it is drawn pour in the gravy ; 
lie steak may be omitted. 

711. A BOILED LEMON PUDDING. 
-Take two larg^ lemons, pare them thin, 
ad boil them in three waters until they are 
aider ; then beat them in a mortar to a 
iste; grate a penny loaf into the yolks and 
bites of four eggs well beaten, half a pint 
f milk and a quarter of a pound of sugar ; 
ux all these well together ; put it into a 
isin well buttered, and boil it half an hour. 

712. YEAST DUMPLINGS.— A pound 
f flour, a spoonful of yeast, a little salt; 
take this into a light paste with warm 
ater ; let it lie nearly an hour ; make it into 
il]s, pat them into little nets ; when the 
ater boils throw them in ; twenty minutes 
ill boil them; keep them from the bottom 
'the pan or they will be heavy. 

713; THINGS IN SEASON IN JULY. 
-Meat.— Lamb, Beef, Mutton, Veal, Buck 
enison. 

PouLTBT. — Green Geese, Duckling, 
prkey Poults, Leverets, Rabbits, Plovers, 
tgeons, Pallets, Fowls, Chickens. 
Fish.— Cod, Haddock, Mackerel, Soles, 
Qrrings, Salmon, Carp, Tench, Plaice, 
'oUet, Flounders, Skate, Thomback, Pike, 
els, Lobsters, Prawns, Cray Fish. 
Yegbtiblbs. -^ Pease, Beans, Kidney 
oans, Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, 
^QBhrooms, Carrots, Turnips, Potatoes, 
addishes. Artichokes, Celery, Endive, 
Rnley, all sorts of Salad, all sorts of Pot 
lerbs. 

FauiT. — Pears, Apples, Cherries, Straw- 
irries, Raspberries, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Inmbs, Apricots, Gooseberries, Melons. 

714. SMALL-POX, OR VARIOLA. 
There is something so repulsive in the 

jsease now under notice, and so loathsome 
ad revolting in all its stages, that many per- 
>Ds are afiScted with it by the mere force 
(their imagmation, and from their strong 
Bpngnance and disgust of small-pox, ac- 
Bally pre*dispo8e themselves to the disease 
^ would sacrifice any amount of comfort 
r fortune bo ward off and escape. 

715. To this mental terror and relaxing 
aar is to be attributed much of this disease 
mong the more refined «nd intellectual 



class of society ; persons who, by their iso* 
lation from general contagion, and the pre> 
disposing causes of disease, poverty, bad 
ventilation, and dirt, would, in a measure, 
be otherwise protected from its influence 
and ravages. 

716. These remarks, of course, apply 
only to adults ; and to all such we strongly 
and earnestly impress upon them the neces- 
sity of disabusing their minds of the bugbear 
of fear, knowing that by so doing they go 
farther and more effectually to predispose 
themselves to the assaults of all disease, and 
this one in particular, than if they had ac- 
tually entered the sphere of its most virulent 
contagion. 

717. As we have said of measles and 
scarlet fever, the characteristic symptoms 
are running at the eyes and difficulty of 
breathing in the first, and sore throat and 
speckled tongue in the latter : so in small- 
pox naitsea and sickness, from the beginning 
to the end, form the great prognostics of the 
disease. 

718. Small-pox is divided into two forms 
— ^the Distinct and the Conplitent. 

719. Symptoms. — Shivering, thirst, and 
headache, with nausea or sickness, usually 
commence the chain of morbid actions; 
succeeded by heat of skin, intolerance of 
light, restlessness, great heat of body, foil 
quick pulse, pain in the back and over the- 
stomach. The eyes are red, and the tongpie 
covered with a thick white fur. In weiily 
children convulsions may occur in this stage, 
especially if the disease is likely to become- 
conflaent. A general tumefaction of the 
features, chiefly about the eyelids, is alsa 
observable. On the fourth day the eruption 
manifests itself, at first, like the other erup- 
tive diseases, on the face and neck, gra- 
dually extending over the whole body, so 
as frequently not to leave an inch of skin 
mthout its distinct papilla. 

720. The eruption in small-pox has three 
distinct forms or stages in its progress to 
maturity :— 

721. 1st. The papillary ; when the rarti 
appears like small red pimples, in which- 
state it continues from the fourth day, on 
which it shows itself, to the sii^th, gradually 
increasing in size, when the — 

722. 2nd stage is reached. Thepapillse, 
or pimples, now assume a vesicular appear- 
ance^ resembling small bladders, filled with' 
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a white tiaaa^pmtatSaad, with a red maxgiA 
roood eadi yericle. Oa the eighch or 
la&th day the — 

723. 3rd,a]idhwt,fltagieisieached. The 
veBidee have now loA their globular shape, 
and have become pustular, and Qlled with a 
yeUow matter or pus, with a central de- 
jTrawioa in each, while the rod line or areola 
roondeach has beocmie deeper, and more 
nused and defined. 

724. The pnffiaesg or tumefaction of tiie 
fisatureB has incroaaed, and in severe cases 
swells the head to an enonnoos size. About 
the twelfth day from the commencement of 
the disease, and the ^hth from the erup- 
tion ; the pustules begin to break and gra- 
dually to ^ttry up, and in four, five, to six 
days later oommenoe pealing off, and the 
other symptooM subsiding convalescence 
tBuaUy sets in. Such ave the characters 
and such is the progress of the mild or dis- 
tkict small-poz. 

725. The severe or €ONPLUSkt, from the 
Latin words con and Jluo, to flow together, 
because several pustules run into one, form- 
ing large patches in some cases as broad as 
a shillmg or florin. This form of the disease 
is marked from the first by the increased 
severity of every symptom, espedfilly the 
vomitiag and pain over the stomach, occa- 
sional eoBvulsions, and great aversion to 
l^ht and noise. 

726. In the second stage of the eruption, 
when the vesicles are changing into the 
pustular form, the oonfluenoe takes place, 
and the inflammatory action of the skin 
being very great several vesicles converge 
and blend themselves into one pustule. 

727. TiuzATMEKT. — Bot^ forms of small- 
poa — ^the distinct and confluent — demand 
the same treatment, unless some particular 
symptom, becoming more intense than 
i|Bn^, calls for a spedal deviation to meet 
the urgency of the affected part. From 
the great'beat and inflammatory state of the 
skin all through this disease, diaphoretics, or 
medicines to promote sweating, are, as a 
general rule, euntra-iiidicated — ^that is, must 
not be used. 

728. The first step to be adopted, with 
child or adult, is to empty the stomach by a 
strong emetic, and in men or women of 
robust oonststntions this should be followed 
% bleeding to the extent of eight or twelve 
quiKies, For ehUdreA the best ametic is an 
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aay two draehms of each. Of. 
give an infant af from one to two y 
tea'«pooBful, fi^lowing it by 
water as the child can he indnecd to ^aha 
If in ten mimites the patient does ndt voaut 
freely, or not at aU, repeat tiie aame 
and a little more water. 

729. The object lerwhidt iiie 
g^ven js to make the vonnting 
avoid the straining caused by 
patients from two to mr years old 
dessert spoonful, repeated, if 
the same time and in the same way^ 

7dO. Above that age and to tiv^ve .years 
give a table-spoonful of tiie ometie winei ; 
and in the same manner as to the otiKB. 

731. If after the second doae, in aar 
case vomiting is not produced in tamn- 
nutes from the last exhibition, the finger or 
feathery part of a quill should be passed over 
the back of the tongue^ when instant Tooiit- 
ing will ensue. In half an hoar after fhe 
action of the emetic, sponge the body wifck 
tepid water, as advice at No. 600, aad give 
one of the following powders every four 
hours, and a dose varying from a tea to & 
table spoonful of the salme mixture eifcnr 
two hours. 

732. Purgative Poufierf. — Ts^eMijISu^ 
powdered, two seruples; crean 4if tartai; 
ten grains; calomel, twdve ^noiiB. Mo. 
well and divide into twelve povv«defB» from 
one to three years ; into nine, frotn'three-to 
five; into eight, from five to eight, and inks 
six ; from eight to tw^ve veacs. 

783. Saiine 3firlitre.~Take of ^LotSb^ 
salts, commonly known as the tartrate if 
potass and soda, one o^nce ; Epsoni adts, 
half an ouuce ; dissolve in six oonees of naiit 
water, and add three dradmia of ipecs- 
cuanha wine. Mix. 

734. As a diluent to quench, the jBiiist, 
let the patient have the barley? water 
drink, as ordered at paragraph 492. 

735. At the period when the ervptioa xi 
maturing or passing from the vcaicle to-the 
pustule, it is sometimes neeessaiy^ia weaklf 
constitutions, to assist this change, fay f^visg 
a little wine and beef tea, whidi^ anoofdtBf 
to the 8^^ of the child, must ha eafaifaitefliii 
a proportionate qnaaMty of watd^. : 

736: Ftom the fifst attack, tibtt .^*^ 
should be keq»t darkened aod. pditicalarif 
coal, «thfir by a mraU fii» dSar valti||i*iair 
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or spriwHing the floor frequently with 
vinegar and water or diloride of lime. 
.' TilT.- To avoid the unseemly consequences 
of snail pox, such as pits and seama* which 
yreeansed by the conversion into pus or 
matter of the fatty tissue below the cuticle, 
many phms have been suggested ; the most 
ftvowite one is opening each pustule with a 
Beedle and allowing the matter to escape ; 
but the coBsse we have invariably adopted 
and with soccess is the application of lunar 
canistic^ which if prepared as cUrected below, 
and mafih viside touched with a camel's hair 
pencil dipped in the lotion, will prevent the 
fluppeontion und ensure success. The proper 
time to apply the lotion is in the second 
•iage of the erap ion, when the vesicles are 
ifleid with, a transparent fluid. Before that 
ttasedt would be useless, and after suppura* 
iion ha* set in, ineffective. 

73S. JJoHon to prevent pitting w Small 
2W. — ^Take of nitrate of stiver, two grains ; 
tcm water, one ouno3 — dissolve. Let every 
vesielv on the face, neck, and bosom be 
teucliiod with a brush wetted in this lotion. 

1^30. Each spot as it dries will beoome 
Uack, but that of course will peel off with 
the erupiioa at the proper time. 

740. When the eruption begins to dry 
vpi the puddings and farinaceous food, on 
vriiieh in the early stage the patient should 
be fed, may give place to a more generous 
di^ though if secondary fever should 
sopewene, as it sometimes does at this crisis, 
it must be stopped, and the saline mixture 
ajgpiin resorted to. As soon as the greater 
port ^ef the scales and dead cuticle &1!b off, 
the face frequently with elder flower 
and in the couvalesoent stage give 
le as ordered at fiOO. 

941:. The most frequent sequehs or dis- 
^thnt follow smallpox are inflammation 
of the white coat of the eye, swelUng^ and 
i afcu i m atton of the glands of the neck, and 
abtfeeasas or biles on different parte a£ the 

body. 

742. For the first, bathe the eyes twice a 
day with' a lotion made by dissolving two 
gntatk of white vitriol or sulphate of zinc in 
asi ouaoe of rose water, or it* made in qoan^ 
tib^, -twelve grains to six. ounces. For the 
seooad,' endeavour to dissipate the swelling 
VjT Bnttbiag the glands of the neck with an 
amhrooAtibn made by dfissoiving by. the heat 
ai?* wai even two dracha» of camphor out 



•mall in two euneea of sweet oM. Aad h§ 
4^e third, po|dtice the bUes witk fiaaeMl 
meal frequently* 

743. See surgical section, and at thesaiM 
time, in all eseea, keep tiie boweb opeii 
either by the senna mixture 402, or a deee 
of castor oiL 

744. The diet amst also be good and 
stimulating, and as mueh exemse tidEeifc m 
is eonsistent with the age of the parent 
and the nature of the affection. 

745. RELATION OF TH£ OSSBBS. 
Reflection convinces us that enjoymeMt H 

the universal end and rule, the eadfaMOiy 
and natural condition of the senses,, whila 
pain is but the casualty, the exeeptioii, the 
necesaary remedy, which is ever teadiag to 
a remoter good, in due etmsideration to an 
ever higher law of nature. Hers^ a* In 
every part of the physical economy, aatara 
has endowed these organs with a direct and 
particular sensibility to those in^prtasioaB 
which have a tendency to injure its strae« 
ture; whereas they have a ddii^tfnl aiH 
ticipation of those impressions which are aot 
injurious. 

The ear is formed to receive delicate im<) 
pressions from those vibrations of the ai^ 
which realise sound, and acquire a suscep- 
tibility of influences by its own appropriate 
agents, and by no others. In almost every 
case the impression made upon the sentient 
extremity of the nerve which is appropriatea 
to sensation is not the direct effect of the 
external body, but results from the agency 
of some intervening mediam. There is 
always a portion of the organ of sense In- 
terposed between the object and the nerve 
on which the impression is to be made. 
The object is never allowed to come in 
direct contact with the nerves, not even in. 
the sense of touch ; for there the organ is 
defended by the cuticle, through which the 
impression is made. This observation refers, 
equally to taste and smell, the nerves of 
which are not only defended by the cuticle,' 
but by secretion of mucous character, which 
averts any violent excitement. The two 
senses, which are more relative than others^ 
are the sight And hearing, both of which re- 
ceive their impressions through the mediuni 
of the air. 

We feelsome hesitation in proeeedSng 
further oa this iaterestittg purt of the 
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■abject^ viz., the oomparison of the organs of 
3enee and their respective physiologionl dis- 
lonctions. If we were to go mnch deeper, 
we shonld soon find onrselves amidst those 
most interesting distinctions of sense, as 
delineated by the general animal kingdom 
— ^the touch of the ant, the sight of the fish, 
the hearing of the bird, the smell of the 
dog, &c. We would refer our readers to 
Boffon, I/aorence, Hntin, Boget, and 
Walker, and conclade this part of onr sub- 
ject with but few observations. 

Touch fhmishes the relation of mechanical 
bodies; taste is adapted to chemical 
relations; smell also to chemical relations, 
but for the perception of substances in the 
aeriform state ; hearing is for sound and its 
many modifications, tones which are pro- 
duced by the internal vibration and motion 
of the particles of bodies and through the 
medium of air, &c. Our subject, the sense 
of sight, is adapted to light and its mo- 
difications, colour and shade, and render to 
the perception the surface, form, and position 
of objects through the medium of light. 

Sight and hearing seem to bear the most 
important characteristics, being employed 
on those objects which form one great basis 
of human knowledge. 

The inhabitants of some parts of the world 
hear more readily, and see objects at greater 
distance, than the inhabitants of civilised 
cities ; and tlus advantage may be traced to 
the fact, that the former are very much in a 
state of nature, and therefore compelled to 
sustain their existence by daily use of the 
senses of ught and hearing, and have, at 
times, no better protection against sudden 
danger than the acute vigilance of these 
particular nerves. The inhabitant of the 
ice-bound wilds will be seen suddenly to lie 
upon his face and put his ear on the ice, by 
which he will learn what is approaching, 
though unseen. The wild Bushman can see 
through marshy vapours, which would 
entirely eclipse the object from the eye of 
the European. The savage can detect the 
footsteps of wild animals or his enemy over 
mountain pass, over gloomy moor, and midst 
deep jungles, which would entirely elude 
the eye of civilised men. 

Perhaps a summary of the ability of sight 
and hearing may be thus stated : — 

'9 adapted to light, colours, form. 



shape, numbers, &&, written langna ge, the 
works of art and nature. 

Hearing is adapted to munc, tones of all 
sorts, matter, quality, rest and motion in 
time ; speech, the feelings, the sympathies, 
the finite and temporal. 

Very often does the philosopher bow down 
in veneration and praise, in certain epochs 
of his researches, confounded with the de» 
monstrations which burst before him, and 
he feels there is nothing of chance, but a 
constant ruling intelligence over all and aH 
things. The cateract displays no greater 
wonders te his mind than the stream which 
warbles by the village bower; the hanghty 
voice of JBolus excites no greater wonder in 
him than the breeze which trembles on tke 
cordage of the little skiff; for well he knowi 
they equally perform a share in the greet 
manifestation of holy government. The 
consideration of the fitness of things — their 
harmony and beauty — is the highest oc- 
cupation of man. For the preservataon and 
enjoyment of life, many excellent provisioDS 
are made ; and so complicate are they, that 
man without these, or any of them, could 
only Mgh and die. He regards the power 
of £is mnscles as an obvious palpability, yet 
science wiU inform him that every breath 
he draws, to curse or praise, is realised by a 
mechanism as complicate and wonderful as 
that which fells the oak or raises the im« 
perial tower ; and that this mechanism is 
depending on ties and alliances of every 
order and beauty, all which unite and sym* 
pathise in the delight of being. T!he at- 
culation of the blood, the acute jealousy and 
vigilance of the nerves, the respiratory action 
of the skin, the delicacy of touch, the Inxmy 
of taste, the godlmess of sights-all mani- 
fest an irrepressible unity and aetaon which 
no mere power of mind oould regulate or 
exercise. 

We are aware that some may only 1^ 
prove of experimental evidence, as if the 
criterion of all truth were an alembic or 
air-pump. 

How different with the true philosopher! 
He summonses the principles of all sciences 
to his aid. He knows that sense must one 
day be clogged and dull, and that it is but 
the perceptive power, mind bein^ the re- 
tentive. We might illustrate this idea by 
saying, in vain should we attempt to walk 
the stream, till the chilling air has boond 
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iihe cnrrent, and hardened the yielding 
mrfiice. 80 does the spirit in Yain seek to 
rest in contemplation, nntil attributes of the 
mind have fixed the . fluency of sense, and 
created elements for the support of higher 
exercises ; or, as the great poet of nature 
niccessfally expresses this idea in Kichard 
the Second — 

XIKa BIOHABD. 

How soon my sorrow hath destroyed my face I 

BOLnrOBBOKB. 

The shadow of your sorrow hath 
Destroyed the shadow of your Uco, 

b:iito bichabd. 
*Tis very true ; my grief lies all within ; 
And these external manners of lament 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief, 
That swells with silence in the tortured soul. 

Or, as Dante says — 

"For when love took his station in my heart, 
He stood before me, and susgested thoughts 
Unto my mind, which since have seldom slept." 

CjLSaoKS 18th. 

There must be an unity of action in the 
spiritual, intellectual, and material. It is 
sorely not the figure alone, nor the touch, 
nor the odour, which makes the rose, but all 
these governed by the dignity of intellect 
and the innumerable associations of mind 
and spirit, acting simultaneously. We do 
not deny that the senses perform their part ; 
yet these would be imperfect and evanescent, 
but that some higher collective power lays 
up a store of images and pictures, which is 
sever destroyed. 

Cowper pourtrays this creative faculty of 
the mind thus— 

How fleet is the glance of the mind ! 

Compared to the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift- winged arrows of light. 

When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 

But, alas I recollection at hand. 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

Or, as an earlier English poet (Denton) 



Thus, the lone lover in the pensive shade, 
In day-dreams wrapt, of soft extatic bliss, 

^^ues in thouarht the visionary maid, 
Feasts on the fuicy'd smile and favoured kiss. 

Thus the young poet, at the close of day, 
tfcT^ by the magic of some ttary song, 
iniough the dense umbrage winds his heedless 

i^or hears the babbling brook that brawls 
along. 

Those who live above the regions of mere I 



sense, and are seeking communion with th» 
spirits of truth, are accustomed to the con« 
templation of true beauty, and live amidsfe 
agreeable sensations, which not only occapy 
the imagination, but engage the whoM 
capacities of the mind ; and there is not a 
beauty in nature or art with which they are 
not acquainted. Every colour, every sonndt 
every star of the night, every dew*drop of 
the morning, every smile of kindness, every 
space or expression in which beauty rendes^ 
is at once recognised as a portion of the 
excellence of eternal perfection. Indeed 
they have an intuitive perception of the 
beautiful, which excites admiration even 
before tho sensation can be rendered per* 
manent by the operation of judgment. 
This sensation of the beautiful traverses the 
whole mind ; but on no occasion does it hold 
a more ready afi^ection, or produce a more 
instant interest, than when it regards the 
outlines of the human form. 

It is then the emotion of the beantiftil 
evinces a very exquisite feature, by diiShsing 
itself over the objects which excite it, so as 
to appear as if it belonged to them, and not 
to the mind which is occupied in reverie 
and contemplation. It is then the ardent 
and enthusiastic enter a dream of love and 
admiration, from which they are reluctant 
to awaken. So unreservedly, yet nncon« 
sciously, is the transference of life and feel* 
ing made from the mind of the beholder iQ 
the object beheld, that the refined disciple 
declares that nature is full of feeling, and 
animated by one great spirit, whose expres- 
sion in every aspect is beauty. In a word, 
the lines of nature, and most especially 
those inclosing the woman's form, are as 
lines in the life of beauty itself, varied by 
the Creator to elicit, with truth and fhlness, 
all our innate sensibilities, which consum- 
mate the evidences of our divine fiuhion and 
genealogy. The delightful overfiowingsot 
a mothei^s heart seem to her to be lovely 
emanations, radiating from the fiuse of hat 
little one. The lover, by the same law of 
imputation, ascribes all the charms with 
which his passion is inspired to essences and 
qualities inherent in the object of his pas- 
sion. This is one of the characteristics of 
the emotion of the beantifoL It tends to 
diffuse itself over the beautiful object ; and 
the mind, instead of recalling it, and viewing 
it as mere inert materialism* regwds it aS 
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H— rf*»g witli light and ftaliogL In this 
oaBBceiie man leaniB to decide againat aU 
mvarthj md vain oocapations* Hia whole 
haing la taodted. Hekxaows God has placed 
hin amidst things loT^y and harmonioas. 
Bi these beat£&c exercises he is often 
«MkbM to realise the rdation of the beaa- 
tifol IB oar own organisation ; and far from 
aoch being merely notiona], he feeb (with 
epvidenoe suitable to the subject) tbat the 
basnil afa l is the representative of two of 
tdba leading eeonomies of oor natore, viz., 
Iba mateiial system and the inteUectoal 
eapndity. It b then he dedares that nature 
ia the r«le and manifestation of mathe- 
laaticB^ her part beiag the apparent and 
Qiaterial, whUst spirit donunatoB over the 
ideal only, and that there is nothing new in 
iwthffitnatica, in nature, or in man. In man 
are inherent a spirit and a material nature, 
irtach are bnt transcripts of each 'other, 
their laws being consonant. Perhaps we 
my illmltrate this somewhat mystic propo- 
sitMm by reminding the reader, that the 
eiyatals of ice are nothing else bnt water 
bounded by definite lines; showing (in 
analogy) the relation between real and id^d, 
spiritual and material : both are essential to 
each other, and yet diffnent^ the diversity 
being in form only. 

• An old English poet, the Bev. Thomas 
Denton, says — 

no' now no ^uted dood reflects the light, 
Nor drops pnsnuktic break the fidling rays. 
Yet still tiie ctrfours 11% e, tho' noiie appear. 
Glow in the darting beam that gilds yon crystal 
sphere. 

And in another poem, it is said — 

Tho* wondering Ignorance sees each form decay. 
The breathless bird, bare trunk, and shrivelled 

flower, 
;^ew fonaa siieoessive catch the rital n^. 
Sing their wild notes, or snule the allotted hour : 
And seirch Creati<m*s ample drcnit round, 
Iho' modes of being change, all life's immortal 

CmumL 

So also does the idea of a circle beeome a 
imI cird^ not firom the latter emmging 
ftom the former, but from this itself 
hemming manifest. Indeed, all develop- 
Slant or realisation it nothing new or 
original, hot only a manifestation, by a pro- 
QMS cC art— ami taking place in the idea ; 
iKtrnth, the real is the ideal in a condition 
(jm whan a pebble ia cast into a stilly lake) 
^dflfiBitign.s]idluniL Therealistowsist 

in its laflnefciona.on the 



beanties of creation. Woaaan, with all her 
fury lines and exquirite dMineatioiar, her 
many spheres and exprestiovM, is ona of ths 
apparitions of Divini%. Look into the eya 
of the fiiir and good — sweet snifcjoct fer 
regard ! Gk>d only knows how many firifebfid 
images of Himself are thsM^ thoogh per- 
haps unseen by some. 

The noble Byron had always songs, and 
sighs, and prayers for woman. We naait 
not forget those 



O ! pardon that in crowds awhile, 
I waste one thought I owe to thee ; 

And. self-condemn'd, appear to smile, 
UnJEaMhfol to thy memory ! 

Nor deraa that memory less dear. 
That then I seem not to repine ; 

I would not fiwls should oveniear. 
One sigh that should be wholly thine^ 

— TunUey's Language of the St/e. 

746. HISTORY AND ADVAIS^TAfiBS 
OP THE HEART TREFOIL.— Heart 
trefoil, or snail-shell Medick {^nwdicago 
arcAiea), is a plant which, though indige-- 
nous, has prc^ably never been cultivated 
except in Berkshire, and its history is 
remarkable. Captain Vancouver, in his 
voyage round the world, found some seeds' 
in a vessel which had been wrecked on a 
desert island ; and on his return, he gate 
some of them to his brother, who resided 
near Newbury. The seeds were sown, expee« 
tation was raised to the highest pitch, 
and botanists anxiously awaited the result; 
in hopes of being enabled to annonnce to 
the agricultural world a valuable plMstfroca: 
the remotest islands of thePacific ; when, lo ! 
it turned ont to be the medioago' arabica, 
which is a native Berkshire plant. This 
circumstance, however, was not without its 
advantages. The two brothers cultivated 
the plant with snooesa^ and foand that it 
produced a luxuriant herbage, and that 
cattle were very fond of it. It stands ths 
winter well, and a crop of it may be obtained 
at any time ; it is not easily choked, and will 
grow on a l^cht soiL 

747. STBKNGTHENING PILLS.— 
Take of sub-carbonate of iron, a drachm and 



a half J ipecacuanha in powder, eight grains; 
aromatic powdor, eight grains ; extract of 
gentian, half a drachm ; socotorins of ales in 
powder, two or three grains ; simple^^p, or 
mucilage of gum arable, a sufficient quantity 
to form the whole into a mass oftfae le- 
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laired consistence. Divide into thirty 
pills. Two or thre^ of these pills are to be 
taken three times a day. They are of great 
ralue as a tonic in in^gestion, bilUous com- 
plaints, general weakness, headache, depend- 
ing upon a nervous or debilitated state of 
the constitation, and many other com- 
plaints wheore a mild, yet effectual, 
strengthening medicine is required. 

748. GINGER-BEER.— Take of Jamaica 
ginger two oances and a half; moist sugar, 
three pounds ; cream of tartur, one ounce ; 
the juice and peel of two lemons ; brandy, 
half a pint; yeast, quarter of a pint; 
water, three and a half gallons. 
This will make four and a half docen of 
excellent ginger-beer, which will keep for 
twelve months. Bruise the ginger and 
sugar, and boil them for twenty minutes in 
the water ; slice the lemons, and put with 
the cream of tartar into a large pan. Pour 
the boiling liquor upon them ; stir it well 
round, and when milk-warm, add the 
yeast ; cover it over for two or three days, 
and leave it to work,flkunming it freqsfiBitly; 
then strain it into a eaak^ mM tiie bmidy« 
hung down close, and bottle off at the end 
of three weeks. If it does not work well 
at first, add a little more yeast, but be care- 
ful of not putting too much. 

749. PAINTED GLASS INJURED BY 
A KIND OF MOSS.— As painted glass is 
igenorally protected by gcwtiug, it cannot 
bedeaued on the outside, in consequence 
'Of which long continued damp produces a 
-diminative moss, or liohen, which absolutely 
'deoomposes the substance of the glass. 
.TUs evil wookl in a great measure be pre- 
vented by removing Uie grating annually, 
■•nd carefully wiping away t^e mouldy 
^luisB, whenever it begins to appear. It is 
remarkable that this disease prevails in 
^^e situations more than others. 
Painted glass has been known to remain in 
jdry situation for centuries unii\iured, 
^ on being removed into a moist and 
%gy atiB08|diere has lost almost all its 
o»uty in thirty years. 

750. PORTABLE LEMONADE.— Take 
^ tartaric acid half an ounce ; loaf sugar, 
three ounces ; essence of lemon, half a 
Qi^ohin. Piowder the tartaric add and the 
;8ngar into a tine powder, in a mortar, which 

Jhoiild either be stone or marble; mix them 
together, and pour the essence of lemon 



upon them, by A few drops at a time, 
stirring the mixture after each addition 
till the whole is added; then mix them 
thoroughly, and divide the whole into 
twelve equal parts, wrapping each up 
separately in white paper. When reqmred 
for use, it is only necessary to empty the 
powder into a tumbler of cold water, and 
fine lemonade will be obtained. 

751. TO PRESERVE STRAW- 
BERRIES WHOLE.— Take an equal 
weight of fruit and pounded loaf-sugar; lay 
the former in a large dish, and sprinkle 
over them half the sugar; give the 
dish a gentle shake, in order that the 
sugar may reach the under pazt of the 
fruit ; next day make a thin ^yrup with 
the remainder of the sugar, and add one 
pint of red oorrant juiee to every three 
pounds of strawberries. In this, simmer 
them untU sufficiently jelUed. CSboose the 
largest strawberries not over ripe. 

752. RASPBEftRY CREAM.>-Rub 
quart of raapbenicB throogh ahair««eve, take 
out the seeds, and mix it wdl witii cream ; 
sweeten It wf^ cngar to yout tsflte, then 
put it into a stone jug, moid raiae « froth 
with a chocolate mill. As the froth rises, 
take it off with a spoon, and lay it upon a 
hair-sieve. When there is as much froth 
as wanted, put what cream remains into a 
deep china dish, and pour the frothed 
cream upon it as light as it will lie on. 

753. TO PRESERVE FRUITS IK 
BRANDY OR OTHER SPIRITS.— 
Gather cherries, plunm, &c., before they tee 
quite ripe, and soak them for five or tfix 
hours, in hard, or alum water, to render 
them firm, as the moisture of the fruit 
weakens the spirit. To each quart of spirit 
add ^ve ounces of sugar. 

754. STONES USEFUL IN FIELDS,— 
Some of the arable laud along the shore otn 
the south-east coast of Sutherland is almost 
covered with shore^stones, from the sise of 
a turkey's egg to eight pounds weight. 
Several experiments have been made to ool- 
leet them off the land with the view of ob- 
taining a better crop ; but in every case tbe 
land proved less productive by remQvii^ 
them ; and on some small spots of land it 
was so evident, that they were spread, on 
the land again to ensure their usua]. croga 
of beans, oats, or peas. 
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155. THE AQUABIUU, 
Chap. I, 
Hisloi7 of the AqoMium— Early 

DeiivUtoD orXame. 
So mDch interest liaving been excited hj 
the Dewly-diwQTered method of preserving 
plants and aaimalB in vessela canteinlng 
water, we purpose presenting to oar readers 
% series oF papers calculated tu serre as ■ 
oamprehenslve and practical guide to t^e 
ODDstruction and nmnBgement of fresh and 
marine aqnaria.* It will be onr object to 



■No drawl nc 



popularltf. But, to derlTe thef^ 
rr&iiflcallen and InBlructlon which 
iprovide tbr ub. tt is 



»moiuitorm( 

wlwiivartMnrovidBtbr uB.ttis nt 

darote much Hme mmI stud; An' the pBipose of 



a tntim&t» knowledsg of their la- 

- -rtlstheonmitlr-" -*"- -•^- '- 

li so wonderAil, and sU Its I 



ItlstheffliDatlB of insect Bib which 



tte uJmal Unjdom comes under tfie fimection 
Mlnumir be drawn from his researohea. 



combine both amnsement and iwtnictin. 
and to point ont the ^fGcnltiea ai well ti 
the pleasores of the nndertaking. Uaj 

esm ja on the anbject have already appraral, 
but we cannot help thinking that Ux 
writers have not laid soffident strM n 
the necessity for active tholight, patieno, 
and perseverance, without which MiM 
aod disappoiDtroent are the inevitable n- 
suite. After a few words on its esilj 
history, we will proceed to discun &' 
philoaopbioal principles by which alons tb' 
aqaarium is to be regnlated-f 

SUtory. — Much di&reoce of opiiuo 
exists as to the period of the first intn- 
doction of collectioni of plants and aDiii»l> 



t Let It ba partlonlarl; bone in mind tlol 
eventhlng in nature has Ua definite du^ » 
perlorm, and that an intimate study of un 
tenants of an aquarium oaonot (Ultoanfaai 
deep sense of the AlmlgWa pmridMiiie »• 
benlenltT as displayedfa aU Hla worb. wl 
to raise our thoughts " fron Kalure up » 
Natura-sGod." 
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in wkter, and aeveral gentlemeD hare been 
mentjoned u the origioaton of the idea. 
There U Uttio doabt, hawever, tliat the iti' 
vention of Mr. Ward, for the preservation 
of plants in gUzed caeea, first gare rise to 
the application of the same principles to 
npim.l life. Mr. Bobert Warrington, of 
Apothecaries' Hall, took the lead in briog. 
ing the result of hia aiperimenta promi- 
neDtly before the pablic, in a paper rca<l 
befbre the Cbemical Society in March, 
1850, and in which he stated, that his Snt 
ezperiment was with two small gold-fish 
and a root of vsUiBnerla, in ui gallons of 
sprlng-water, the plant being placed loosely 
ia oome und and mod at the botUm of the 
tanJi. The plant grew, but the water was 
aoon fbnnd to become thick, and the view 
into the interior was obscored by a coating 
of mncos ■ulhcfing to the sides of the vesseL 

"- I introdoced a few water- 

a reduced the inter to a 



clear and healthy condition, by removing 
the decayed vegetable matter aa &st as it 
accnmulnted. The eggs of these scavengers 
served as fiwd foe their Ennj companions. 

The suhject, once started, was of too inr 
terestiog a natnre to pass withoat strict 
investigation, and a signal sncoess has been 
the result. The idea was warmly espoused 
hy the Zoological Society of London ; and 
in the spring of 18!i3, the pnblic waa 
startled with their beantifnl collection of 
marine and fiesh-water curiosities. Every 
one must rememlier the sensation of novelty 
aud excitement produced by a first in- 
spection of tlie uarvela of Uie deep there 
iluplayed, and not a few (onrselvea among 
the number) resolved to avail themselves oC 
snch an unceasing soorce of gratlGcalJoa 
and amusement. We were Indebted to Mr. 
Gosse for the marine spedmena there firat 
brought to li^t, aa also tor much nieflil 
information cont^ned in his viorks on th» 
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aabjecl, wMcb are, nnfortnnately, of too 
eipen^ve a nature to be withia the readi 
of mBnj who woald appreciate their con- 
teats. Dr. Bjidham, Mr. Shirley Hibberd, 
Mr. Soverby, and Dr. Lankester, have all 
fumiahed many valuable hinta eonneeCed 
nith water vivariei ; aod we hare to thanlL 
Hr. Altbrd Lloyd for hia more practJcal 
assUtnnce in collecting a most beaatifal 
Tariatj of Bpecimeoa from all parts of 
England. Any lorer of aqoarisn pormita 
will be well repaid by a visit to hu eatflblieh- 
ment in FortUnd-road, Regent's-park. 

of the two I^tin wordB, Aqua, " water," 
BDd yivarimn, " a preserve, or encloanre 
for the propagation of live stock," Tiva- 
rium was the name first given to a living 
CoUectioQorirater plantsand animals; bat. 




ae that term night, with eqnat propriety, 
ke applied to a abeep-fold or a rabbit- 
hntch, tbe aqua was affixed in order to 
denote its watery natnre. " AqnariniD,'' 
BlAough cqnally indefinite 0*^ having been 
tised by the Romans to signi^ am/ vessel 
eont^ntng water, from a jog to a reservoir), 
k now generally aSopted, as bdng more 
Concise and leas nncouth than ita lengthy 
predecessor, " Aqnavivariam." 

Although onr cip'^ments have been 
Mndoeted in a very ineipen^ve manner, 
•Br anggeations proceed, for the most part, 
from practical eiperience, bat in some 
instances, we shall have to qnote the 
Bpinions of other anthorities on points 
^hteh have not come under onr own Im- 
HtMiate ^ibservation. 



Philosophical Frlnoiples of th 






ri«i fiequiremnvtit— Practical &iDts IMOene- 

nl Uaaagemaut. 
The principal aim tor an Aqnarisn '% b 
render tbe contemta of hii water-vivar; 
self-snpportiiig; ta •eeoinpttsh which in' 
portant otgect, it is neoeMaiy to posses! i 
knowledge of the dnmical priaciplei b; 
which the balance betiveeo tbe aBimol and 
vegetable kingdom is to he obtaialed. 




To keep gold-fish 
obsolete globes, it 

have tbe water coratantly otanged, *a'v 
at once proved that lemetl^^ besito 
water was necessary Isr tbefr HtKBtcDUM 



JLTAMILY 



2a 



This something was air, without which no 
animal life can possibly exist; and the 
water is not sufficient to sustain life after 
the animalsr have deprived it of its oxygen. 
A fountain, or fill! of water, will to a cer- 
tain extent supply this deficiency, \mt will 
not support life for any lengthened period : 
the reason being, that the fishes give out 
large quantities of carbonic acid gas, which 
soon renders the water poisonous. Two 
things, therefore, are requisite — to supply 
oxygen, and to extract the carbonic acid 
gas. Now it is proved that plaats will 
perform both these functions, as they not 
only ^ve out oxygen in large quantities, 
but are nourished by the very gases so 
deleterious to animal life. Carbon is the 
g^eat basis of all plants, which they distil 
from the carbonic acid gas, giving off the 
oxygen in both instances ; they also require 
hydrc^en, which they distil from the water. 
You will perceive this by carefully watch- 
ing a healthy plant, when you will observe 
the leaves studded with fine globules of 
air. You thus establish a constant ^stem 
of compensation, and render the plants and 
animals self-supporthig. It is frequently 
asked — if fishes require air, cannot tfacy 
get it at the surface ? Yes ; but they are 
so constituted that they can inhale it only 
through the medium of water, and in rwrj 
minute quantities, infiammation and death 
^eedily ensuing when they come to the 
surface for that purpose. ProStaaar Liebig 
has also proved that oxygect is aopplied by 
the myriads of animalculse with which the 
tank soon becomes stodked, and which 
serve to supply the smaller fry with food. 

Although the plants and animals support 
cacb other while living, when they die some 
other agency will be found necessary to re^ 
move the putrifying matter; the glass (as 
before stated) soon becomes covered with 
a eofifiervaid growth, which neoessitatea the 
LotrodiictiQB of the natural water^cavengeri, 
Dftollusca, who perform, tueir work quietly 
and sorely, and without whoso help deeay 
ind Hkortolitj would soon eBsii& These 
oaetul litUe agents live on the conferva) 
Tensratcd by the plants; but great care 
atnst be ezevcised in. their saleotion, as most 
jf the : larger species feed upon the 
living vegetation in preference to the pntres. 
3Qiit matter; aitd, unless doe discrimination 
\3m uacd, • yon will find your most valued 



plants destroyed by some ruthless invader 
in the shape of a lymnea or paludina. 
Vallisneria is a favourite meal with these 
marauders. 

It is quite impossible to give any rules 
as to the relative proportions of animal and 
vegetable life to be introduced into the 
aquarium ; every one must gain that know- 
ledge from experience; but, as a general 
principle, we think that three small fish, 
two or three snails, and ono small plant, is 
the maximum quantity allowable for each 
gallon of water. It at once denotes bad 
management when you cannot render these 
three agencies we have mentioned (com- 
bined with light and the proper amount of 
heat) sufficient to keep your vivary in a 
flourishing condition, four aim must be 
to estaUish a continuous circle of reciprocal 
action, which can only be obtained by an 
exact imitation of nature. 

The regulation of the temperature must 
also be attended to, as aquatic animals are 
very easily IdUed by too much heat or the 
reverse. If a tank is placed in a northerly 
aspect, Vi must be carefully guarded from 
tl^ cold in winter. And a tank in a win- 
dow looking southward is equally liable to 
injury from excessive heat in the summer. 
There is little danger if the temperature is 
never allowed to fidl below 45 deg., or to 
rise above 63 d^. SsBflhun is indispens- 
able, but, if it is admsfcted too freely, 'vvill be 
apt to be fiital to yoor pets by making the 
water too warm. Two hours sun daily is 
as nrach as we rocominend from June to 
September. 

Light is of course indispensable, and 
must be admitted freely and uninter- 
ruptedly, the growth of the plants depend- 
log in a great measure on the amount oi 
light to which they are exposed. A marine 
tank requires much less than a fresh-water 
one, and it is therefore dosirabte to place- the> 
latter close to the window, as tiie former' 
thrive equally well at a distance of five oe' 
six feet. We shall speak further on this 
point when treating on marine aquaria. 

The water need not be changed at all it 
your vivaria are properiy conducted* 'iSr^' 
Gosse, speaking pn thi* subject, says : " I 
have at present at my residence at Isling- 
ton one. marine tank full of animals and 
planes in the highest condition, thewatc^. 
in which,, though .as dear as Qryatal» andi 
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qaite 

tnored from the Tea»el ^nce it wa> Srat put 
in, two jtu» and two montlu ago-" Mr. 
Waninghin luu still in his pojgesiion tba 
ventabla tank in which be performed hii 
Snt experiments, and it contuni the eame 
tratar which he introdnced in Jukuar;,lS52. 

Chap. III. 
Teeselg •niteble tor AqusriKi purpone, with 

Dlrectiana for pnxniTirigthein. 
Ajrr veuel that will hold water, from a. 
«>tem to a pickle bcttle, ma; be oanTerted 



into an aqnarium, and the aama priompb 
are applicable to both imBll Bud hag). 
The moat el^ant and useful Teaaela m 
certainly tanks of a rectangnlar aluipc^ * 
much clearer view of the contenta b^g 
obtuned tbmngh imooth ttian throng s 
carved glial. Tanks of caat-iron, ind 
stout (beet-glaai, may now he obtuned at 
a« low a price as ISi., and we ceriaiiilf 
recommend them as fn preferable to or- 
cuIht venels both for strength, ornament 
and utility. There sie makers in all oor 
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pnndp^ towni. Hid the inmienw demand 
"lA active competition has canaed tbe dig' 
pbj of amch insenmtj and talent in this 
«p»rtment. _ Fig 1 represcnU tbe rtjle 
St tank most in me, and to pemni who can 
J^wd the ontlaj, I should reoommend one 
Vthat form, atmnt twice aa long aa it is 
'toii. The four ndes should be of glasa 
n|d Hie bottom of alate, a psrforated cover 

wwnB. An octagon form is well adapted 
fcr atanding on a round table. (Sm Fig. 2). 
ror marine aqoaria it i> preferable to 
taie the two ends made of date aba, as 
™e csmeot for fiiinK the rockirork wiU not 
■'loeretoglaii. We mbjoin a lirt of the 



principal makera,* all of whom hare always 
a luge araortment on hand. Wo do not 
lay that a Tectangolor tank is indiBpenaable, 
hut consider thU a few extra shilUnga will 
be well bestowed in its ocqniBitioo. 

We next come to bell-ahaped resssels, 
which oau be obtained at »aj gUss shcfi at 
prices varying from Is. to 15a. lIuiaeiDOst 
' " propagatf 



obtained of Hessn. Claiidet ai 



I superior qpall^ maybe 

aidet and Uoocnton, B9, 

High Holbom (Figs. 1, ), and S, are from their 
deslgnB) i Hsssn. Timm and Co- 07, Gnwe- 
chunA-atreet i HcasnTBaDndersaiia Wooloott, 
H SonghCT-street, FoundUnK i Ur. H. J. Bidui, 
46, EiBei-Btreet. Strand ; and OT tbe dealers In 
aqnatle plants mA animals. 
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glasses, used by gardeners, which must be 
inverted and supported on a tamed wooden 
stand. {See Mg, 4). Much more elegant 
vases, however, have lately been manufac- 
tured for the purpose, and of a more con- 
venient form than those formerly used. A 
shape which has been much recommended 
is that depicted in Fig. 5 ; it is certainly 
very graceful, but we consider its narrow 
base a great drawback, as it neither allows 
of the introduction of rockwork, nor of a 
variety of bottom plants. Fig. 3 repre- 
sents a vase which we consider to surpass 
any other for utility. We have two in use 
at present, and find the nearly flat bottom 
a great desideratum. They may be had 
from twelve to twenty inches in diameter, 
but we recommend a medium size, as the 
larger ones are more apt to fracture in 
frosty weather. 

Be sure to choose a vase with a smooth 
surface, and with as little green tinge about 
it as possible. The great objection to all 
circular vessels is, that they distort the 
objects contained in them, and we must be 
careful to remedy this as mudk as lies in 
our power. For the drawing-room a gilt- 
stand is a great improvement. 

Confectioners show-glasses may be ad- 
vantageously used for small t^Kcimens, 
particularly for those which cainiat be safely 
introduced into the aquarisia (we shall 
refer to this subject in a sufaMquent paper 
on Water Cabinets). 

Mr. Gosse, in his " Hand-book to the 
Marine Aquarium," describes a novel mode 
of constructing tanks, suggested to him by 
Mr. W. Dodgson, of Wigton, Cumberland. 
That gentleman has kindly furnished us with 
fiirthtfr infdrmaCion oil X^% subject^ whioh 
we present to pur readier, in his own words^ 
*'Tiie earthenware tanka for aquftria, 
9gmedbyMr.Gr08ae, in his 'Hand-book^' were 
made by .Mr. Lucock, of Bronghton-moor, 
and hdd about thirty gallons eadi. The 
Qurtbeiiwaire consisto of % bottom and ends, 
t^ckly glazed inside, with a groove along 
tbe inner edges to reocave. the glass sidea. 
ThasA^ Gi qaarter-iaeh plate glass- were 
bedfited ea red-leed petty, leaving abentr a 
quarter of an inch of the groove empty, 
ak>ng the insides^ where the putty would 
hove to come in contact with the water, 
and mig'ht havebeen injurious to the plants 
Or animals.' ' THis sgaee waa fittod up wUli. 



cement, made as follows: — Dissolve eight 
ounces of shellac in one pint of naphtha or 
spirit of wine. When wanted for use, stir a 
small quantity of this solution into a 
smooth thin paste, with whiting, and apply 
immediately. If much is mixed up at once 
it is apt to dry on the outside before it can 
be used. Where there is not a great body 
of it this cement will set very hard in a 
few days, and is not injured by water. 
When the poisonous nature of red-lead is 
not an objection, it will form a still harder 
cement than whiting. 

" Before the tanks were burned in the 
kiln, rough masses of fire clay were attached 
to the lower parts of the ends and the bot- 
tom, in imitation of rockwork. Owing to 
the porous nature of the clay at Brooghton- 
moor, and probably in part from the glaze 
not having penetrated the crevices of the 
rockwork, the water was found when they 
were filled to percolate through the sah- 
stance of the tanks. They should therefore 
be made of closer clay, or the rockwork left 
out and attached artificially afterwards. 
Probably it might be an improvement to 
glaze the outside and not the inside ; the 
parts exposed to the water would then have 
more the character of real stone. The 
earthenware cost about 8s., the glass ISa., 
for each tank* so that for their size they are 
cheaper than any other fbrm, and if made 
of finer day they would not be liable to leak 
or get out of order in any way.** 

We strongly advise any of our readers 
who may reside in the neighbourhood of 
potteries to avail themselves of this sug- 
gestion. It will, of course, be necessary 
personally to superintend its constructioQ, 
as workmen haive: Uttile'idea- o€ WbatSaffr* 
quired. 

A very pretty and eoondiaicBi aqaariain 
may be foroaed aik a m\l<ch less expense thao 
any previomly mentioned r—Obtain a deal 
bcn« ftbottt twelve inches square, and sax ac 
eight inches deep (this may be pmchasei 
at any •grocev'ft fer a lew pence), whieh 
paint a deep brown. or g^reen> ornameBtiBg 
it in any way your tngenuity and taste may 
9Qgg^^ ^^' cUttnng aeireoisr .bole in t^ 
bottom about . threef indieS' in diametcc; 
Kext obtain yout |ropiigaftin^..|^lM8 (priet 
from la to 2a.), and inretft lioth. it and the 
[ box. placing' the^ knob of ttee- ikcmec ia tiie 
oii^qjbr .2v)]«. l 'SliQ.'i weight. «r tke .vatei 
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^(hMp tbftfWselinBlj fix«d in its ib&d, 
aad yoB wilt fanveai aqauiam wliieh k in 
erery way viefixl and ■cmamental, A Tery 
piutty' *dJBMstfaft|flrodii€ed by combiniiig tlie 
War&A OMO and aquBEnam (te^i^. 6( of 
wiilch im bImiU speak move hereafter. 

Ov jBot l^per will be deroted to in- 
stmction for fitting up, and hints on, tiie 
aeleciioa cf afcock for Iha^water vivaries. 



756. JULY FOR THS BOYS AKD 
6IRL6. 

Wo ave now at Midsvimner. The sun 
beams down beDifpnntly upon ns, and 
warms evwything into full and vigorous 
life. Kaitaire spreads before all her most 
brilliaat attrac^ns, and tempts to field 
&ilow and npland. But in onr eyer-varying 
dimate it nuiy happen that even at midsam- 
mer the sky may become overcast, the rain 
descend in torrents, or slowly drizaling in- 
terpose between ns and our out-door enjoy- 
ments. Anticipating any such contingency, 
and before considering the sport par excels 
l^nce of the season, we subjoin a tew games 
for rainy days, and which may also serve to 
shorten a dull half hour, even in the fields 
or woods. 

' 757. OoNSEQirBFCES. — ^Thismaybemade 
a very amusing game. Its essence consists 
in the fun elicited by certain consequences 
or results said to follow certain other actions, 
^ee, six, nine, or any larger number may 
P^ay at it. Proceed as follows :— 'Procure a 
^ dooen plain cards, or pieces of card- 
^Msard or stiff paper, and upon one dosen 
vrite legibly the names either of your ac- 
quaintaneep, or which is better, any imagi- 
>*ry personages, such as are shown in the 
sample below. Upon twdve other slips 
write any action, as — "went for a walk," — 
''took a short nap," Ac 

7dS. Upon a third set the ^'Consequences" 
^e to be written. And here an oppor- 
tonity is given for the exercise of the inven- 
tive facuhies. In the example it will be 
Men haw very ludicrous the consequences 
said to fallow the acts may be made. When 
^ sufiiQieBt number of -cards or slips are 
written, the three eorts should be placed in 
1ft"«e basketa or hats, and shaken up. Of 
^OOTSB it is understod that the names are in 
one hat or basket, the aettens in a second, 
iud the «Mi8eqnenees in a thitd. Either 
^ 1»^ep:mayt«k& a basket ita deal^«r 



partners may do so. ^e slips being Mittffled, 
thfe first ^yer dips Ms or her hand inlto 
the basket, and drawing out a curd reasds 
it aloud. The second player then does the 
same, and the third player drawing a card 
proceeds to read it — prefedng what is upon 
the card — the eonsequenoe — by saying "the 
consnquence was** — so and so. 

759. EXAHPLK. 
John, Mary, Lucy. 
John (taking out a card, reads it). "The 
Marquis of Carrabas." 

Mabt {reading a card). "Took a great 
pinch of snuff." 

LircT {drawing a car^. The consequence 
was — "He was overwhelmed with melan- 
choly." 

John. " The Grand Duke of Brompton." 
Mast. <* Walked across the square.** 

. "His 
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Lucy. The consequence was 
plumed helmet was shivered to atoms,' 
John. " The Benighted Beggarman.' 
Mart. " Bode to the review." 
LucT. The consequence was — "He wta 
refused at the Post-office." 
John. " The Great Khan.** 
Ma£Y. " Whistled a jig in A minor. 
LucT. The consequence was — "He wte 
utterly exhausted." 

760. The above will suffice to show how 
the game has to be played, and a very little 
ingenuity will be required to makd it highly 
diverting. 

761. The Wolf and the Sheep. — The 
players are ranged in a row; one has to 
stand in front, who feigns to be the shepherd, 
but is in reality the wolf. The make- 
believe shepherd commences b^' sayingr-* 
"Sheep, sheep, off to the fields!" The 
sheep 'reply, either altogether, or by the 
mouth of one who speaks for the rest,-T- 
"Oh! but we are afraid!" The wolf in 
disguise then asks — " What do you fear ?■* 
The sheep cry in chorus -r"Thd wolf I th» 
Wolf ! " The wolf then says — 

" The wolf has gone to Devonshire, 
It won't be^back for seven years. 
Sheep I sheep I off to the fields I*' 

"nie sheep then run out, and it is the object 

of the w<^ to catch any one of l^em before 

it retnms to the fold. The Bhee)» caught Is 

wolf next game. 

762. PfiOTEUS Cupid. The leader in this 
game 10 seated upon a ohaikrof tftifte, or upen 
asiytldng .which- msf ^ siibBtitated -for -a 
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thronfl^ as umpire. The players then pre- 
sent themselves in turn before her, each as 
the words are repeated endeavouring^ to 
embody the character of Proteus Cupid. 
The hands, arms, head, countenance, and, 
indeed, the whole figure should express the 
proper emotion. The game gives an excels 
lent opportunity for the display of what- 
ever powers of mimickry the players may 
possess. The first player commences with 
A.9 and may take as many varieties of ex- 
pression as he can find under each letter. 
The second player takes B, and the whole 
alphabet is gone through. The umpire has 
the power of approval, or objection to any 
of the embodiments. 

763. Example. 

A. Ftt)teus comes affected — or afironted — 

or agile. (At each of the words be- 
ginning with A., the player assumes 
an appropriate aspect,) 

B. Proteus comes bounceable, bold, begging. 

C. Proteus comes cringing, crying, cross. 

D. Proteus comes dancing, dawd'luig, down- 

cast. 

E. Proteus comes eating, eager, enthusiastic. 

F. Proteus comes fond, fooUsh, fast. 

G. Proteus comes gaily, greedy, grasping. 
H. Proteus comes haughty, hobbling, heed- 
less. 

X. Proteus comes idling, insane, impressive. 

J. Proteus comes jocular, jubilant, jealous. 

K. Proteus comes kindly, knavelike, kissing. 

L. Proteus comes loonish, loving, laughing. 

M. Proteus comes mournfully, majestic, 
meek. 

N. Proteus comes nodding, nervous, noisy. 

0. Proteus comes owl-like, orderly, out- 
rageous. 

P. Proteus comes prying, playful, poorly. 

Q. Proteus comes queer, quizzical, quarrel- 
some. 

R. Phyteus comes raging, resentful, rustic. 

S. Proteus comes snappish, smiling, sad. 

T Proteus comes trickish, turbulent^ trem- 
bling. 

U. Proteus comes upright, unruly, unhappy. 

V. Proteus comes vain, violent, various. 

W, Proteus comes woebegone, weeping, 
waspish. 

X. (Ofni^ed). 

Y. Proteus comes youthful^ yawning, yel- 

Z* Proteus comes zig-zag, zealous. Qow. 



764. CRICKET.— This noUe game is 
unsnrpoaied for its interest, its nsefolnea^ 
in developing the muscular power of the 
body, and the favoor in which ihham almys 
been held in these islands by all classes was 
not unknown to our Saxon ancestors. Its 
name is derivable firom the old Saxon word 
criece, a stick or staff with which the ball 
was struck. Mr. Strutt, in hia '* Ptotames 
of the People," describes two cats copied 
from old manuscripts of the twelfth cen- 
tury, which show something of the sport 
in its primitive form. About a hundred 
years ago, the laws of cricket, as at present 
followed, began to be laid down. The 
length of bats^the weight of balls — ^tfae 
chuacter of the wicket, &c, were deter* 
mined; these we now proceed to describe. 
There are two games of cricket — double 
wicket and single wicket. The party that 
obtains most runs in two innings wins. 

765. DoiTBLB WiOEST. — ^Tho number of 
players should be twenty >two; eleven on 
each side. The two parties toss up for 
first innings, and two players of the win* 
ning party go in, one at each wicket. The 
out-party disperse in various directions 
about the field, to catch or stop the ball 
when struck by the batsmen. One of the 
bowlers commences bowling, either four or 
six balls (as may previously have been 
determined), his object being to bowl down 
the wicket ; if he succeed in this the bats- 
man retires firom the game, and another of 
his party takes his place. If, however, the 
batsman strikes the ball, he and his partner 
commence running to each other's wicket» 
and back again until the opposite party 
gets possession of the ball» and one mn is 
scored towards the game every time they 
change wickets. Should either of the oppo« 
nents in throwing up the ball strike down- 
one of the wickets while the batsman is 
absent from it, he is out ; or if after the 
ball is struck one of the fieldsmen catdi 
it before it reaches the ground, the bats- 
man who drove the bfdl is out. The 
batsman may leave his ground to strike, 
and any runs so obtained are scored; 
but should the wicket keeper sncceed in 
putting down his wicket with the baU 
while he is away, he is out. When the 
first bowler has delivered his four or six 
balls, the umpire at his wicket callg *' over," 
and the fieldsmen reverse their poaitions by 
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cnHdng over to the oppoaite Bide of tlie 
gronad. The «Bme aumber of bitlli are 
then deliTSred &om the other wicket by 
the bataman whose tnm it i», and ao on 
■Iternatetr. When bU the plajen of the 




ng.1. 

IB* BOHB BLOCL 

>o-pu% tie ont, Ib^r opponents eb&nge 
plufli with them, and bowl to tbem until 
thtni inninga are over. When each aide 
hu had two innings the nina ace ooonted, 
•nd tbe party that hai obtained mort ia 
dedarad 



766. Batb, Baxu, Stuhpb.— The bat 
sbootd not exceed thirty-eight inchei in 
length, not foar and a qaatt«T in tireadtb 
in the widest part. A flill size bat oogbt 
not to w^b more than two pDundi and a 




half. In their niBDnfiuitnTe willow !■ thfi 
material chiefly lued. The handle u wonnd 
round with waxed twine, to afibrd the 
player a better gmp, and to lenen tba 
concninon. The bhtde ii abont twBn^ 
inchei, Gommendng at the ihonlder with s 
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width of (bar inches, and increasing down- 
wards to four inches aad a-qDart«T. It 
shoidd alao be aboat an inch thlclcer at the 
Ijp than at the abonlder. The ftee of the 
l»t ahoold be perfectly Bmooth uad riightlj 
convex. The tiack should tie mora acutely 
romidad than the tiice. In choosing a bat, 
do Qot have the handle too thick tm the 
band to grasp perfectly. The handle 
ahoold he thickest near the sbonlder. When 
not innse, a hat should not ba liept in too 
dry or in too damp b place, oa it is liable to 
ciiick when eipoaed to diBerent tempora- 
tnres. A bat when put away, ehonld 
be rabbed with linseed or sweet oil ; by 
this means it is preserred &om splitting. 




767. TaB BiiJi should not 
weight £ve ounces and three quarl< rs, nor 
l>e ander five onncea nnd a-half; the Lircuni- 
ference nruat not ciceed nine inches ;iud a 
quarter, and it is best formed of four pieces 
of leather strongly sewn leather, and 
forming two perfect bemispheres. When 
done with, the I>a11 ^ould be greased 
to preserve the stitches from decay, and 
to prevent the leatier from fraying. 

768. The Stxthsb shouM stand twenty- 
leteti indiHa oat of the groand. The best 
HBtkonaMdeofuhoilmoBwaDA. Tltey 
way ba boond uttwr «itl>. wire sr atniDg 
farhic, and pKHiMd im the top to hold tka 
U^ tha iMgUi oC which should. W four 



769. Uhfikes. — Um^ares are appointed 
on either side : one for each part; to settle 
any dispoted matters that may oocor dnrini 
the pit^ess of the game. They sbonld h 
persons who thoroughly know the gtme, 
have good temper.and are free from all sojfi 
cion of partiality. They stand one at enci 
wicket, the umpire hj the striker's wicket, 
a little behind it at the on side. His datj 
is to decide whether the batsman is (kirlj 
stamped or not. The umpire at the bow- 
ler's wicket stands in a <Urect line behind it; 
he has to see that the bowler sends the ball 
fairly, and that the batsman doea not pro- 
tect bis wicket oofoirl; with any portioa of 
hia hod; or dress. He also decides in all 




Pig. B. 

cases of catches before wlckot The em- 
pires change wickets after each innings, 

770. The fnoarafl.—One scorer for wi 
side is named M mark tha rons. Tiwy most 
stsnd cltar of t'le players, at some dutuK 
out ia the field. Scores are to he kept 3ii- 

parstel; to bis mrneeaeh innings, and nbea 
taeisont theparticdanehoaldhsuiBW-' 

and Um mnc of tbs poaen MmAei if 
«hoB he «u ^ out. 0«srttenw» mi 
lost hdlsanamrcibit^aWfev, aiM 
wide balls, no liiill 1 lijia. ip» ■iii>,>"t^ 
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placed fn'a separate line, and cast np with 
the innings of the strikers when the innings 
are finished. 

771. The Ground. — ^The ground selected 
f^r criclcet should be as level as possible, in 
order that nothing may impede the bowling, 
f he grass should be kcpfc mowed, or cropped 
close hy sheep. The more extensive the 
cricket-ground is the better. 

. 772. PxTCHura the Wicksts. — The 
vickets fpre placed directly opposite to each 
other ; aiid for adult players the rule is, that 
they be twenty-two yards apart. For more 
juvea^e oricketeTB, a lesser distance may be 
diosen, acoording to fancy (and the same 
ren^fk implies to the weight and sisM of 
bats, balls and wickets, the preceding roles 
being those of the perfect game : our young 
friends wiU be able to calculate the naces> 
SBry allowances for themselves). 

773. Bowmva Ossabb and Porpnrc^ 
GiniABX. — The farmer must be in a line 
with the wicket, six feet eight inohes in 
length, the wicket being in the centre, and 
having a return crease at each end as right 
angles with it. The latter must be four 
feet from the wicket — parallel with it — of 
libout liie same length as the bowling 
crease. 

774. Thb Batsbian. — ^The chief occupa- 
tion of the batsman or striker is to defend 
his wicket. The principal positions he has to 
assume in that defence, and in propelling 
the ball, are here described : — Fig. 1. shews 
him in a position prepared to receive the 
ball just previous to its delivery. Having 
once left the bowler*s band, the batsman's 
judgment must determine for him which of 
the following are irameJiately necessnry. 
^g. 2. is the home block. It is the stop- 
ping a well-aimed ball just in front of the 
wicket. The batsman has calculated that 
he could not drive the ball to any advan- 
tageous distance, and contents himself, per- 
haps deems himself fortunate in being able, 
by the home block, to smother it and save 
ms stumps. Bat the bowler may deliver 
the ball a little over the dangerous ground ; 
in which case the batsman meets it, as Fig. 
^, for ward play. What is c&Wed the draw 
is shewn in Fig. 4. It is a difficult and 
delicate process, and can be best learned by 
experience and from watching the best 
players. Fig. 5. is the dritfe. 



775. USE OF KAIL STALKS IN 
JERSEY. — After reserving for seed the 
best plants, the remainder are rooted out 
in spring, but by no means cease to be 
useful. They have then attained the height 
of six feet and above, part are chopped up^ 
dried, and used as fuel ; the taller stalks 
are carefully preserved. Those of a slender 
form are used as supporters for scarlet- 
runners, whilst the tall and stout stems are 
found to be of sufficient solidity to serve as 
rafters under thatching of out-houses, to 
which use they are put. 

776. INDUSTRIOUS WEEDING BY 
FLEMISH FARMERS.— It is hardly 
possible to conceive how much attention 
is paid by Flemish farmers to the weeding of 
their land. In their best cultivated dis- 
tricts their exertions are incessant, and fre- 
quently from twenty to thirty women may 
be seen in one field, kneeling for the pur- 
pose of greater facility in securing and ex- 
tracting the weeds. The weeds collected 
in spring, particularly when boiled, are 
much relished by milch cows; and in 
various parts of Flanders, the farmers get 
their lands weeded by the children of the 
neighbouring cottagers solely for the privilege 
of procuring these weeds for their cattle, 
and by this means converting a nmsance 
into a benefit. 

777. REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION. 
— Surprising chaoges in consumptive snb* 
jeets have been wrought in a few weeks by 
using the following simple recipe : — A pint 
to a quart a day of coffee made with milk 
insteaid of water, and taken at pleasure like 
other coffee. 

778. STRAWBERRY JAM.— Bruise 
very fine thestrawberriesgathered when quite 
ripe, and add to them a small quantity of 
red currant juice. Beat and aift sugar 
equal in weight to the fruit, which strew 
over them, and place the wh<^ in the 
preserving pan; set them over a dear slow 

I fire, skim them, and then boil for twentj 
minutes, and put into glasses. 

779. TO PICKLE SALMON.— BoU the 
fish gently till done, strain the liquor, add 
bay-leaves, pepper corns, and salt ; giye 
these a boil, and when cold, add the best 
vinegar ; then put the whole sufficiently 
over the fiah to cover it, and let it remain 
a month at least. * - 
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780. TREATMENT OF THE HAIR. 

The hair requires constant attention on the 
part of its possessor, and although it shoold 
be kept scrupnloasly dean by brushing, &c., 
it should never be roughly handled. Both 
by such treatment, and by improper applica- 
tions, the roots of the hair maybe irretriev- 
ably injured. Let those brushes, therefore, 
which are more immediately applied to the 
skin of the head be pliable, and rather soft 
than otherwise, strong^er ones being em- 
ployed for the long hair. From the respect- 
able perfumers there are various excellent 
lotions to be obtained, which are effectual 
in removing scurf, and otherwise cleansing 
the hair, and the use of well-prepared vege- 
table oils is advantageous in promoting 
growth and gloss ; but the better class of 
hair-dressers in the present day are so 
completely au fait at their occupation, 
that general observations like the above 
are almost superfluous. They are the arbiters 
of the destiny of a lady's hair, and we 
are happy in believing that they are a oon- 
sdentious class of people; and never was 
their skill more severely tried than at the 
present moment, when the fashion of the 
hair, rolled k la Eugenie, requires an elabo- 
ration of treatment more fastidiously nice 
than at any former period; not forget- 
ting the profuse trimming with lace, velvet, 
ribbon, and flowers. What we would infer 
is, that more artistic ta»te is now required, 
although probably much less time, than 
when a lady's hair reminded one of a pyra- 
mid of Cheops turned upside down. By 
the way, the word " top-heavy " may, no 
doubt, be dated from that semi-barbarous 
period. 

The following observations on national 
customs are derived in part from an excel- 
lent scientific treatise, from which it would 
appear that every people, howe/er savage, 
has always had its own peculiar greasy or oily 
preparation for the hair. The Esquimaux 
and Qreenlander, whose sense of smell is 
not perhaps so acute as that imputed to 
those who possess the poetic faculty, patro- 
nise train and seal oil. Some of the South 
American, fair ones on the banks of the 
Amaason, Orinoco, and their tributaries, 
vintedbythe veteran Humboldt, use the 
more ddicate turtle oil; but there are 
those among them also who, we regret to 
say* do not scrnple to avail themselves of | 



the &t obtained fh>m the alligator, an ani- 
mal whose proximity is never to be desired, 
nor is the shark oil, adopted by the Kew 
Zealanders less repellent for its randd pro- 
perties. Nature is supposed to be a safe 
guide, but in this instance, the savage or 
half-civilized people referred to, have egre- 
giously erred, as animal fkt, with some verj 
few exceptions, is exceedingly injurious to 
the hair, and is the promoting canse of scro- 
fulous disease of the scalp. Experience pi9- 
bably, or a more accurate judgment of the 
effect produced, has, howevet, led 
the dwellers in warm latitudes gene- 
rally to adopt vegetable oils, ^iuA 
are in every respect preferable. In 
the South of Europe, and thronghont the 
Mediterranean, olive oil is in constant re- 
quest, and that extracted from the cocoa- 
nut is much used in the West Indies. In 
the Pacific Islands both the last-named oil 
and castor oil are used, the latter being sn 
animal oil, somewhat less open to olgection, 
when carefully prepared. The olla of the 
palm, butter-tree, and earth-nnt are vogne 
among the African people. It is narrated 
that Cleopatra was the first personage of 
importance who led the fashion in bear's 
grease, and the stuffed effigy of a black or 
brown bear in the window of a coiffeur is 
considered a very suffident evidence of the 
slaughter of such an animal, "once a 
month," for the benefit of the liur comma- 
nity. But although the fat of ducks, moles, 
and vipers may not have survived the age 
of William and Mary, certain it is that b^ 
marrow and hog's lard play a very distin- 
guished part in the hur-^esser's laboratoiy, 
and greatly economise the destruction of 
Bruin. After all, and taking Dr. Burgess 
as a guide, there can be no doubt that 
animal oils are in the main bad» Fluid 
vegetable oils should be selected as the best 
means of obviating a deficiency of oleagin* 
ous products in the cells of the hair-tubes. 
We can easily imagine that a lady has fie- 
quently asked herself how it is that her 
hair so completely loses its curl and becomes 
straight and fiaccid; but the tmth is, that 
it readily imbibes moisture from both the 
skin and the atmosphere, when the natmal 
secretion of the lubricating fluid in the 
tubes of the hair is impeded; and by de- 
grees the latter becomes coarse, iiarsh, and 
scurfy. Obviously, therefore^ the hair must 
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be supplied natuxftUy or artificially with its 
necessary noarishment; and pure flaid vege- 
table oil is the only desirable application for 
this purpose. It should be well initiated 
into the roots of the hair, as well as 
throughout the general texture, but it 
should not be lavishly employed, as in that 
case it would become a clog. 

We are told by Melville, that the Typee 
girls devote much of their time to arrang- 
ing tfaeir ikir and redundant tresses. Afber 
bathing, as they sometimes do four or six 
times a day, the bur is carefdlly dried, and 
if they have been in the sea, it is washed in 
fresh water, and then anointed with per- 
fhmed cocoa-nut oil, fit, he observes, for 
the toilet of a queen. An American 
poetess says:— 

"The glowing sky of the Indian isles 
Lovingly over the cocoa-nut smiles. 
And the Indim maiden lies below, 
When its leaves their graoefiil shadows throw ; 
She weaves a wreath of the rosy shells 
That gem the beach where the cocoa dwells ; 
8he binds them into her long black hair. 
And they blush in the braids like rosebuds there. 
Her soft brown arm and her fj^raceful neck, 
With those ocean blooms she joys to deck. 

O. wherever you see 
The cocoa-nut tree, 
There vrill a picture of beauty be I" 

Snongh of this special oil, which is, no 
donbty valuable ; but tho oils which hold a 
pre-eminence in the present day are a com- 
bination of the choicest vegetable oleag^- 
ons products scientifically prepared, so as 
to conduce to the preservation and improve- 
ment of the hair. 

As to hair-dyes, their name is legion, 
and every coiffeur has his own favourite 
preparation. Some of these, which are 
most puffed^ are decidedly the worst. Care 
should be taken to suit the dye to the com- 
plexion and age ; and, as a pleasant com- 
ment on this part of our subject, we give 
the following anecdote: — It appears that 
at a large and very fashionable dinner party, 
presided over by a lady of considerable per- 
sonal beauty, but who had found it desirable 
to have recourse to a jet black dye for the 
hair, that her Uttle daughter, a fiir-haired, 
bine-eyed sylph of some six or seven sum- 
mers, appeared at the dessert with her gol- 
den tresses dyed so as to rival the raven's 
wing. "What is the meaning of this ex- 
traordinaiy change?" and other similar 
exclainatiofnii eeci^ed from both parents and 



guests. But their astonishment and con« 
stemation were only met, on the part of 
the child, with a hearty and ringing laogh^ 
as she described minutely the process of 
blackening her hair with the materials 
« used by mamma !" — How to Arrange the 
Hair (Partridge and Oakey). 

781. AN OLD WOMAN'S STORY- 
I woNDBB why people never write about 
beautiful old women. The theme of sylph- 
like figures, and fur young faces has been 
exhausted ; why does not some one write 
something new about beautiful old women ? 
For there are many aged females who pos- 
sess the charm of beauty to a most re<* 
markable degree, and I have such an one 
in my mind^s eye at this moment. Dear 
old Betty Mitchell ! I see you now sitting 
in the chimney -comer of your tidy cottage, 
with the little round oak table before you, 
spread with your gaily-coloured tea things, 
and always ready to tell Miss Caroline some 
story of your younger days. There that 
dear old woman used to sit throughout the 
livelong day, a model of patience and 
saintly resignation I used to think her ; for 
whether tortured with the rheumatism, or 
racked with the pains incident to a dedin* 
ing body, 1 never heard her once com* 
plain or murmur. She was tall, and must 
have once been a very fine figure, but when 
X knew her she was stout and comfortable- 
looking. She had beautiful features, and a 
still lovely complexion, which was perfectly 
colourless, and her white hair was always 
arranged smoothly under her irreproachable 
mob cap. She had been almost blind for 
some time, but she could both knit and 
plait straw, and earned a good deal by her 
occupation, for she was never idle. I often 
used to go and read to her, and I believe it 
was the pleasure she most liked to listen 
to me while I read the Bible. I was young 
then, but I remember to this day the pious 
remarks she used to make after these read- 
ings, and it was my chief delight to go and 
read to Betty MitcheU. One afternoon, I 
had gone there very early, meaning to 
spend some time'with my " own old woman/* 
as I used to call her ; and at last I got very 
tired. I had read till I was hoarse. I had 
examined for the hundredth time the won* 
derful prints hung against the whitswashed 
wall, and I had ezhrasted all the topics of 
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coBTenation. I mt down wearily on tiie 
window-seat, and ezclainied, ''Oh, Betty, 
om't yon t^ me a story P" 8be looked 
vp, and after thinking a moment, replied, 
** Well, Mifls Caroline, I think I can ; and 
it 18 « story which will do you good to hear, 
for it is about, vanity, and I observe that 
when you come to pay me a visit, you 
alwaya go straight to the littie looking- 
glaas on the dresser." 

• I hung my head, for I knew that my 
€wn old woman had told the truth, and 
that I could not say it was not so. Con- 
telodxng that I was vexed from my silence, 
fietty continued, '* Ton are not angry with 
me, if 188, I hope, ibr you know I am an old 
woman, and have seen the trouble that 
comes of vanity, so I speak for your good." 
' "*• No, Betty," said I, with burning cheeks, 
*' I know you are very good and kind. But 
tell me the story." I thoaght more of the 
atoiy than the moral at that time, but now 
i am somewhat older it is the moral I think 
of most frequently. 

' "WeHy Miss Caroline, you have often 
beard- me say," began Betty, "that in my 
youth I lived as housemaid in several fami- 
lies. There was Mrs. Flynn, and Miss 

Sndgoombe, and " " Oh, Betty, never 

mind the names," interrupted I, in despair, 
^ttie story, the story." « Well, then, the 
atory, Miss Caroline. At first when I went 
into service, I was very young and flighty, 
and kept changing and changing; I was 
never satisfied, and was not grateful for a 
good place when I got it. Either the work 
was too hard, or 1 was not allowed to go 
out enough, and so I kept going from one 
family to another. At last I got a very 
good place, as under-housemaid in a grand 
bouse, Beverley Hall it was called, and a 
beautiful one it was. Mr. Beverley was an 
old gentleman, and he had two daughters, 
0Qoh sweet yoong ladies, Miss Car<^ine ; I 
cemember them well now. There was Miss 
Beverley, she was abodt twenty, and was at 
i^head of her fhther's house, and there 
was Miss Rosa, she was two or three years 
younger, and her father used to call her his 
wUd-rose. Miss Beverley was very hand« 
lome, and she had dark glossy hair, and a 
^e,brown eomplexk)n,aDd a proud haughty 
look, that became her well, and Mr. Beverley 
eaUed her the princess. And yet she was 
not haughty to waif ds those who were benea^ 



her in statiim. If I ever met hat in tU 
passages, she bad always a kind word to sqr 
to me. The poor respected ber Tery nunh 
also, but tbey did not love her as they did 
Miss Rosa, for she had in kind soft way of 
speaking, that won all hearts, and I b^era 
there was not a creature in the whole vil- 
lage who would not willingly have given his 
life-blood for her, if It had been nc e c sBpy. 



But though Miss Beveriey 
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was a proud kindness, and she id ways ap- 
peared so grandly dressed, tbat the. common 
people stooid in awe of her. I fasve heard 
that few in her own rank of Hfe liked her, 
she was so haughty, and seemed to stand 
above them, so they said she gave henetf 
airs. She was very jealous of her swesfc 
blooming sister, because she thought her 
father preferred the wild-iose to the prin- 
cess, and because many thought Miss fioa 
more beautiful than she was, and every oae 
liked her more. We servants nsed to say 
among ourselves that we loved Miss Bosa^bot 
that we feared Miss Beverley, and it was jost 
the difference between their two charac- 
ters. Miss Beverley was very vain ; she 
knew she was beautiful, and she was veiy 
proud of her beauty. She nsed to spend 
hours at her glass, and her mind told us she 
could seldom arrange her hair to her satis- 
fiietion. She never passed a looldng-glaai 
without just ^aneing at herself and it 
frightens me when you do so. Miss Caroline, 
for I think that your vanity may lead yoa 
to the same end her's did. Their father 
was very hospitable, and the house ivas 
always full of visitors. Among them came 
a Mr. Montague, a tall, dark, handsome 
stem-looking man of about thirty. Just at 
that time Miss Rosa had taken me fi>r her 
own maid. Before that the two aisten 
had but one maid between them, but 
Miss Beverley always kept her bo much fat 
attendance on her that Miss Rosa coqM 
scarcely ever obtain assistance. I wafl 
clever at my needle, and Mrs. Payne (MisB 
Beverley's maid) taught me how to dren 
hair; and Miss Rosa one day asked me how 
I should like to be her maid. It was the 
thing I had often longed for, so I was 
advanced to the post of lady^ maid, and 
took my meat in the hons^eeper*! 
room alonj^ with the upper servants. After 
a short time the butler let drop hintB to %ht 
hoasekeeper befbie ns, how Wm fieveiisif 
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wm laying henelf out to make Mr. Mem* 
laigoe fell xm love with her, and how aha 
tiiought that be reiitiy wai, ^idiile it was 
Miss Bon to whom he paid atteatioii. Miss 
Sererloy grew very pale, bat more ^^ondlj 
beantifol than ev«r, and she moved aboat 
the house with the step of a q[ueen. The 
aerrants began to dislike her haughty 
manners, and said she was eaten up widi 
pride and vanity. The men serrants said 
that sh0 was oonstantly talking to Mr. 
Montague, singing and playing for him, 
and trying to keep him beside her, but that 
while he was with her he always looked 
uneasy and kept glancing towards where 
Miss JElosa sat, quietly workifng^ and very 
seldom speaking. Her sister treated her 
qaite like a child, and seldom eonsuited her 
wishes ; Ibr idl that she bore it like an angel, 
and never murmured, tlvough I've often 
and often seen her cry, mid 1 am sure that 
was the iwasoD. The two sisters' rooms 
adjoined each other, and one morning I was 
in Miss Rosa's arrtngin? something, and 
Miss Beverley called ray young mistress 
into her roem. The door whi{^ commu- 
nicabed with the two apM'tments was open, 
and I oQfnld not help hearing all that was 
said. I ought to have gone and shut the 
dooTy but I did not, and I am ashamed to 
say waa glad of the chance of overhearing 
all that passed. Miss Beverley was speak- 
ing* angrUy to her mster, and I soon found 
that Mr. Montague was the subject of their 
ocMBversation. Miss Beverley was accusing 
Miss Rosa of trying to take his love from 
her, and I heard lier sister say very gently, 
** Kleanor" (that was Miss Beverley's name), 
'* I am sure you are mistaken. Do not be 
an^y or think I have any other motive 
tban love ftr you. I do not think that Mr. 
SAcHitague entertains such feelings for yon as 
yon seem to fancy. Do be gui led by reason, 
dfiar sister ; he scarcely speaks to you, and 
be aiwajw leaves you whenever there is an 
jpfior4xmi%y." 

I did not see Miss Beverley, bat I could 
be sure tliat she drew herself up haughtily, 
&iad that anger flashed from her dark eyes. 
fiiHjm l^e tone in which she- interrupted her 
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Rosa^** said she, *' how dare yon speak 
X9 me in this manner ? Believe me, I am 
no freak. girl as yon are; I do not love or 
&aite atytaat,- I eoold not bear in nknoS) 



like yon, the pain of unrequited love. Itetf 
you, Rosa, that I have never loved any mm 
till I saw Mr. Montagu^ not ev«n my fiitinr 
or you ! My heart has only room for one ; 
and I love as intensely as I can hatnl 
Should it be as yon say, that Polham Mooib* 
tagne does not love me, and that I am de* 
ceived, then I say, Rosa, that death alamg 
can wipe out the remembrance." All waa 
silent for a moment, and then I heard my> 
dear young mistress weeing. 

" Oh, Eleanor !" she said, '< do not utter 
such foarful words. Love like yours is a«t> 
love ; it is only passionate VMiity and pride» 
You think of your gorgeous beauty, dearest' 
and you fancy no one can see it unmoved'; 
Do not torn from me in that way ; even if 
yon do not love me, remember I am yoae 
sister, and hear me in patience. If yon 
were to have the small-pox, what would be« 
come of yon then f seamed fbr life, a repnl-( 
sive object to all but me and that dear 
father you say you do not love. Ott, fileaK 
nor, Eleanor, try to o^roome this feding ; 
it is wicked, it is MnM." 

There was no reply from Miss Beverley, and 
soon after my own mistress cane into hec 
room, where I still sat. I knew I had been 
doing wrong, but I would not leave the 
apartment and pretend I had not heard^ 
^en I really had. Miss Rosa was crying 
bitteriy when she came in, and she startad 
on seeing me, and grew very palOi 

"You have heard all !" she said. 

I barst into tears, and begged her to for* 
give me. 

''Ido(" she said sorrowfully j *'it was 
very nakiral :" she came up quite close ta 
me, and said, "I h*^lievo yon loro me;; 
MitchdL" 

« Do I not, d«iar Miss Rosa ?" anid L **i 
love yon dearly ; and oh ! I wish I oonU 
do fomething for 3F0U." » 

*'YoH can," sud she. ^Promise m^ 
Mitdiell, that you will not repeat a wovd oC 
what you have heard to-day«" 

I promised, as you may well heliere, Wam 
OaroHae ; and my dear young lady hikl het 
head on my shoulder, and Wispt for a ioug 
time, and I could not oomfort her, all I eould 
do or say. 

Matters went on in this wny .ftira mantb 
I or more. Miss Beveriey growing more aad 
' more pale and proud, and Miss^ Bosa di aep 1 
I mg hke a lily. Bar Mter waavaorvikiadtai 
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her, and said saoh sharp things, that she 
used often to come np to her own room, and 
Bit and cry, glad to be alone, that she might 
give vent to her feelings. I nf«ed to find her 
lying on the sofa in her bed>room, with her 
£ice baried in the cushions. And Miss 
Beverley would be in the drawing-room, 
talking to Mr. Montague, and making her- 
self so agreeable as she could do when she 
chose. And he, they aaid, seemed to be in 
a dream; for he scarcely ever spoke, or 
made a single remark; but when Miss Rosa 
came into the room, then he brightened up 
immediately ; and it was easy to see who it 
was that occupied his thoughts. One day 
(Miss Bosa told me of it a long time after- 
wards) Miss Beverley came into her sister's 
room, in high spirits, and oven kissed her. 

'* Well, Bosa," said she, " how will you 
construe this? Mr. Montague has been 
scolding me for behaving too severely 
towards you. Is not that a proof of attach- 
ment ? for no man in his senses would ever 
think of presuming so far as to lecture a 
young lady were he not in love with her. It 
is, indeed, a proof of most disinterested, 
fearless attachment." 

A deep flush mounted to Miss Rosa's pale 
cheek, and her sister, observing it, ex- 
claimed angrily— 

" I believe you think Mr. Montague is in 
love with you, foolish child that you are V* 
And she swept out of the room. 

Miss Rosa and I used often to get up 
early in the morning, and go out for a walk 
before break&st. She generally read some 
religious book to me while we walked, and 
she always treated me with such kindness 
and condescension. Ah ! there are few like 
her! She was too good for this sinful 
world. One morning we had scarcely got 
as far as the avenue when Mr. Montague 
came to join us. He looked very much 
agitated, and gave me a look, as much as to 
say that I was not wanted. I took the hint, 
and lingered behind till they were out of 
mght. I would not return to the house, for 
I knew that the servants would ask me 
where Miss Rosa was, and I did not wish 
to be questioned, for I did not know exactly 
what to say. So I stood gathering flowers 
on the bank, and hoping and praying that 
whatever Mr. Montaeue might say would 
have the effect of cheering my dear Miss 
Bosa. In about half-an-hotir Mr. Montague 



came back alone, as pale as aaheSb On 
seeing me, he exclaimed — ^"Gro to yoar 
mistress, instantly ; she has fainted." He 
pointed out the way I was to go, and then 
disappeared among the bushes. I flew along 
the path with a beating heart and trembling 
limbs, and at some distance, beneath a tree, 
I found Miss Rosa. She was jnst coming 
to herself as I came up, and X lifted her 
tenderly in my arms. She opened her eyes 
with a deep sigh, and looked anuonaly aboat 
her." 

" Is he g^ne ?" asked she, trying to walk; 
then seeing that no one was near but my* 
self, said, " I am so glad." I oflTered her 
my arm, for she could scarcely stand, and as 
we emerged from the plantation, I looked 
suddenly round, and saw Mr. Montague 
standing behind a tree. The expression of 
his countenance I shall never forget* Deep 
grief and despair were written on every fea- 
ture, and my heart bled for the poor gentle* 
man and for Miss Rosa; I was sure she 
loved him, and that he loved her, and 
thought tlutt he must have spoken his mind 
to her that morning. I felt certain that 
she had refused him, from love to her cruel, 
hard-hearted sister, and my suspicions were 
true. Miss Rosa told me afterwards that 
those terrible words of her sister'ai, ''death 
alone can wipe out the remembnuice if I 
am deceived," haunted her night and day, 
and that she had resolved to reftise the man 
she really loved from affection for Ifias 
Beverley. " She seems so wild," she said 
to me that very morning, as she lay on the 
sofa, and I bathed her forehead. *' I some- 
times think she is scarcely in her right 
senses. Mitchell, there is no one I can 
trust so well as you; watch her weU, and 
after she hears that Mr. Montague is gone^ 
do not let her go out of the house wiSioot 
telling me." 

Thu was in the morning before break* 
fast. Miss Rosa did not go down stairs^ 
she was too faint and weak. Mr. Montague 
was not of the party at the breakfast table. 
They sent to his room — ^he was ^ot there-' 
and they despatched the men-servants to 
look for him in the gprounds. Miss Bever* 
ley, the butler said, seemed to g^w paler 
and prouder every moment; there was no 
colour in her lips, but there was a brigfat* 
ness in her eye that was absolutely feufnl 
to look at. Miss Rosa was so ^etroos that 
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she begged me not to leave he; for an 
instant, so I stayed with her, and when I 
heard the other servants in the passages, I 
jost went out to hear how things were 
going on. At last they told me that a note 
from Mr. Motague had been brought to 
Mr. Beverley, apologising for his rudeness 
in leaving the house so suddenly, but plead- 
ing nzgent business of the utmost import- 
ance. Mr. Beverley had remarked, handing 
it to his daughter, who sat as if glued to 
her chair, " The letter looks as if he had 
written it during an earthquake — ^what a 
shaky hand ! " Miss Beverley pretended to 
take no notice of the letter, but the butler 
observed that she put it in her pocket when 
no one else was looking. 

Miss Roaa was so exhausted that she fell 
asleep, and I sat by her with my work, 
thinking of all that had happened, and 
how it would end, when Miss Beverley 
glided into the room. I never saw anyone 
look so awfully before. Miss Caroline, and I 
never have since. Her complexion was like 
that of a dead person, ashy grey — and her 
Ups were quite blue. Her eyes, I could not 
look at them, they were like coals of fire. 
She walked up steadily to the so& where 
Miss Bosa was lying asleep. I sprang 
from my chair, and placed myself before 
iny young mistress. 

"If you please, ma'am," said I, as re- 
spectfully as I coi^d, ** Miss Bosa is asleep.'' 

She looked at me for a moment as if un- 
decided, then stretched out her hand, and 
laid it on my wrist with such a gprasp, 
that I bore the mark for many days after- 
wards. She pushed me aside without speak- 
ing, then bent over her sister, while I leant 
against a chair so frightened that I could 
not move, for I thought she was out of her 
mind. She stooped down and murmured 
between her closed teeth, "Your desires 
are satisfied, and you shall see the result," 
then left the room. A few minutes after 
Miss Bosa woke, trembling all over. I bent 
over her, and spoke to her soothingly, and 
she soon recovered sufficiently to be able to 
tell me what had frightened her. "Oh! 
Mitchell" she said, " I have just dreamt 
such a fearful dream. I thought my sister 
was standing over me, and said, "Your 
desires are satisfied, he has left me ; you 
shall see the result." I would not tell her 
that it was a reality and not a dream, for I 
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thought it would . alarm her still more, and 
she was so nervous and ill that I was afraid 
it might bring on a bnun fever. I did not 
leave her all the day, as much from my own 
wish as from her's, for I was really begin- 
ning to think that Miss Beverley was not 
in her right mind, and I dreaded lest she 
should come . up and say anything unkind 
and cruel to her poor sister. All that 
day she was more than usually gay, and 
seemed even to forget her haughtiness; 
people said she had soon consoled herself for 
Mr. Montague's loss, and some even hinted 
that he had proposed to her and been re- 
fused; no one guessed the real truth. I 
thought once that I would go and speak to 
Mr. Beverley, and tell him bold all I knew, 
and how that I wished a watch might be 
set over Miss Beverley till she was more 
composed; but then, again, I knew that it 
would be very intrusive of me if it were to 
prove that my suspicions were not coirect^ 
and so I dared not say anything, but I deter- 
mined to sleep in the same room with Miss 
Bosa that night. There was to be a grand 
party and Imll in the evening, and Miss 
Beverley went up early to dress. She 
came into her sister's room before she went 
down stairs, and I had never seen her look 
more beautiful than she did then. Her 
cheeks were flushed, which improved her 
appearance very much, and she was magni- 
ficently dressed. Mias Bosa looked timidly 
up as she entered, and would have risen 
from her sofa, only her sister went kindly 
towards her, and kissing her, sud, " Poor 
child, you look quite ill, lie still and do not 
move for me. Mitchell," turning to me, 
" will you go down stairs and fetch me a 
glass of lemonade ? I am so thirsty this 
evening; I shall wait here for it." I obeyed ; 
I would have given worlds not to have left 
the room, for there was something in Miss 
Beverley's eye that frightened me still, so 
I flew down stairs like lightning, and the 
first person I met was the housekeeper. 
" Mitchell," said she, " what is the matter^ 
you look as if you had seen a ghost ? la 
Miss Bosa ill P" 

"No," I gasped, for I was quite out o 
breath; "Miss Beverley wants a glass of 
lemonade." 

" Oh, is that all ; she desired that this 
might be kept for her in particular," and 
she gave me a glass on a silver waiter, and 
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I again vetiinied as flat as possible to mj 

Snng kdy's room ; when I got there Miss 
everiey was gone. 

**My sister said yoa were so long in 
Ibtcfainc it tbat she could not wait," said 
Miss Rosa ; ** yon may give it to me, I fed 
as if something inside me was burning." I 
was jiast aboat to give it to her when I re- 
membered that Miss Beverley had been 
down in the housekeeper's room part of the 
aAemoon, looking that eTerything was right 
for the party, and that this had astonished 
ihe servants very much ; for, in a )«rs:e es- 
tablishment like that, it was both miosaal 
and nimecessary for the lady of the house to 
ttttend to anything herself, and Miss 
Severley had never done so before. Then 
I recollected that the housekeeper had said 
^biA the glass of lemonade in particular, had 
been put by for her, at her own request. 
Was not all lemonade the same ? and what 
jieason could she have for acting in so pecu- 
liar a manner ? This all passed through ny 
mind in a moment, and when Miss Rosa 
asked a second time for the lemonade, I 
made a step forward, and pretending to 
stumble, let fall the glas?, and tho lemonade 
was all spilt on the floor. 

** Really, Mitchell, you are very awkward," 
laid my mistress, gently. " The acid will 
take all the colour out of the carpet." 

I feigned sorrow for the accident, though 
I was very glad of the result. What was it 
to me if a hundred carpets were destroyed 
so that it saved my dear young lady*8 life ? 
Then she told me to come and sit by her, 
saying that she felt quite happy, for that 
Miss Beverley had told her that she did not 
care now for Mr. Montague, and would 
think no more about him. In spite of this 
I felt uneasy, and determined to sit up that 
night with Miss Rosa. I went down 
•tairs and was told how Miss Beverley was 
dancing, and how happy and merry she 
seemed, quite like another creature, and 
how all the guests were delighted with her 
pleasing manners. I returned to my 
mistress's room, and assisted her to bed, for 
she was ill and worn out. I then went to 
the -door which oommunioated with her 
sister's room, and tried to shut it, for it had 
been open all the evening. 

*< My sister tried to shut it while you 
wwe awsy, Mitchell," said Miss Rosa, 
** bat die could not mnatgp it,' 
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I knew that the door shirt periedly 
before Miss Beveriey came into the nwsi, 
and now the lock was tampered. I ooqM 
not shut it. I took the candle to see wfaift 
co«dd be the reason, and looking down on 
the 4oor, accidentally, I saw the broken 
blade of a penknife. With my mmd fall 
of strange misgivings, I stood still in Hm 
Beverley's room, and while tliere, Mn. 
Payne, Iter maid, entered. She advanced to 
me, with her finger on her lip, walked to 
the dressing table, and took up a long thick 
lock of dai^ balr. 

'< What do you think of that ?" said she, 
holding it for me to look at. 

" Why, it is Miss Beverley's,** whispered 
I, fearing to disturb Miss Rosa. 

"Just so," replied Mrs. Payne: "I 
could not manage her hair as she liked, 
and, without speaking a word, sho put up 
her band, took hold of this ringlet, which 
would not curl properly, and pulled it out 
of her head, as if it bad been a single hair. 
I said, ' Law, Miss !' and she turned ronnel, 
glared in my face with those flashing eyes 
of hers, and said, * Be silent !' and she 
never spoke another word the whole time 
I was dressing her. I declare I was so 
frightened I didn't know what to think." 

" I was frightened, too, as you naay sup- 
pose. Miss Caroline," continued Betty 
Mitchell, glancing to where I sat, with eyes 
dilated to their widest stretch, my hands 
clasped round my knees, and my imagina* 
tion already anticipating wl^t was to 
come. 

She continued — " Mrs. Payne kept look- 
ing about the table, and suddenly exclaimed, 
' Why, who in the world has done thi»~ 
broken Miss Beverley's pearl-handled pen* 
knife, that she valued so mudi P It must 
have been the housemaid. She'll catck 
it !'" 

I knew well who had broken the pea- 
knife, but I did not say a word. I ought 
to have gone strtught to Mr. Beverley and 
told him all, but I feared to do so. 

I determined, however, not to let sleep 
close my eyes that night. I went dowa 
and asked for a strong cup of coffee, say* 
ing I had « headache, which, indeec^ was 
true. 

I knew that the ooffiM would keep at 
awake while my mistress slept wonndiy, for 
she was A»t asieep a]ff«sdy> worn cvt with 
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amiebf and sonrom One of the Ibotmen 
\tBar my coosin ; 1 went to him, and offered 
him part of my next qtiarter*s wages (for I 
kii«w he would do nothing' without money) 
if he woatd promise to sit np all night in a 
smidl unoccupied room at the end of the 
corridor. I would not tell him my reason, 
bat he was very willing to sit up one night 
for m sOTereign, and readily promised to do 
so. I told him to wait till everybody was 
in bed, and then to steal, without a candle, 
to the room at th«end of the passage, where 
I wouM meet him with a light, for he w«is 
afinid of sitting up alone in the dark. Then 
I returned to Miss Rosa's room. Mrs. 
Pftyne was sitting there— watching her 
whQe she slept — for she had offered to take 
my place, while I went down for a cup of 
cdke, as 1 had complained to her of a 
headache. When I entered she rose, and 
went into Miss Beveriey's room. A mo- 
ment after I heard a suppressed scream from 
her, and then she came to- the door, as 
white as a sheet, and beckoning for me to 
go to her. I went. 

**Look here," said she, opening the 
drawer of the washstand; "what can my 
mntreSH'be going to do ?" 

I looked, and saw a paper, wrapped up 
as if it contained a powder, and on it was 
written—" PDisoir— Absenic." 

** Miss Cartdine, I thought I should have 
firinted, I was so frightened V* 

1 was certain, now, that the young lady 
wBfl either mad, or meditating suicide. 
However, I said not a word. 

** Mia» Beverl«y," continued Mrs. Payne, 
^hss nsed this as a cosmetic; at li^ast, has 
pat it in a mixture. Last week,, when she 
had done, she said to me, laughing, ' Payne, 
yoa are much older than I am, and more fit 
to he trusted with this. I am afraid of 
keeping" it myself— so take it, and mind 
yon look it up safe, 60> that no one can 
get at it.*' I did so, and Miss Beverley 
never spoke of it again till this morning, 
wllea 1^ said, suddenly, soon after break- 
fast, * Payne, I hope you keep that arsenic 
quite safe; where do you put it ?' I said 
X kep* it in a locked box on my chest of 
drawers, and soon after I missed my keys. 
I looked about for them all the morning, 
and then I said to her, 'Do you know, 
mA^^aa, I am quite frightened about that 
anenxe, for I have lost my keys !' 



•**0h!* sdd she, 'you need not bo 
alarmed ; you left your keys on my dressing* 
table, and I put them in my diawer. Here 
they are,' and she gave them to me. I 
never thought more about the matter, ex- 
cept that it was very strange I should have 
left my keys on Miss Beverley's dressing- 
table ; but now I find the arsenic here, and 
I cannot account for it : unless she took the 
keys out of my pocket by stealth, and wenf«, 
to my room, to unlock the box where the 
arsenic was." 

Mrs. Payne looked very anxious and 
very much frightened, and so I told! 
her all my suspicions, how that Miss 
Beverley was insane from mortified vanity 
and pride, and how that I thought she 
intended to have poisoned her innocent 
sister with the lemonade in which arsenic, 
had been put. Mrs. Payne was for alarm- 
, ing tl e house and having her secured^ 
but I said it would be the worst thing she 
could do, for that I had heard a great deal 
about the cunning of mad people, and that 
an alarm would only put her on her guard 
against any display of insamty. She pro-, 
mised to sit up all night in her own roomji. 
for she was too timid to watch with me,, 
and we separated for the night, I throw^ 
ing the arsenic into the fire, and substitut- 
ing a harmless medicine powder,, in the 
paper. The ball was coming to an end ; 
people were driving away, but Miss Rosa 
slept through it all. I lit the nightlight,. 
took off my shoes, and established myself 
behind the thick damask curtains, leaving 
the least bit imaginable open at one side^ 
so that I might see what passed without 
fear of being seen. 

I took care first to hide the brokeiL 
glass, in which the lemonade had been, for 
I thought that the doctors might be able 
: to discover if there was poison in the 
bottom of the glass which was not quite 
empty. Mrs. Payne had promised to take 
my cousin, the footman, his light, so I had, 
nothing to do, but sit on the chair in the' 
recess of the window and wait. Presently 
Miss Beverley came up to bed. Mrs. Payne^ 
waited to undress her, but the young lady 
sent her away almost immediately. The 
door being open, owing to the tampesed 
lock, I could see into the room from my 
comer. Miss Beverley sat down at the 
writing-table and wrote for some minutes. 
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felded it iuco a note, nnd lidd it on the 
dressing table. Then she opened the 
drawer where the supposed arsenic was, 
and a feurfol smile played over her 
features. She mixed the powder with 
water in a glass, then set it down on the 
washing stand, muttering all the while to 
herself. I watched trembling with fear. 
Then she walked quietly into Miss Rosa's 
room, andmy heart beatso loud thatlthought 
she would have heard it. My dear young 
mistress lay in a sweet child-like slumber, 
and as her raster bent over her, I 
thought I saw a look of irresolution 
pass over her face ; it was but for a moment, 
the hard insane expression triumphed 
immediately, and she returned to her 
own room. I saw her take from its case 
a small, jewelled dag^, which one of her 
cousins had brought h?r from Italy, as a 
curiosity, for I dare say you know Miss 
Caroline, that the women there all wear 
daggers. I had seen quite enough. I left 
my hiding place tremblingly, and flew to 
the door which opened on the passage, and 
which I had purposely left ajar. James 
was standing at the door of the room, in 
which he had been sitting without his 
shoes, and he flew forward in answer to my 
beckoning. We reached Miss Rosa's 
apartment, and peeped in. Miss Beverley 
glided in from her own room, looking 
cautiously about with the dagger in her 
hand. She advanced to the bed ; in another 
moment Miss Rosa would have been a 
corpse, but I flew forward and dashed the 
dagger out of her grasp, while James 
secured her hands, and dragged her out 
into the passage, hollowing loudly for aid. 
I bolted the door instantly to prevent her 
yetuming, as also that of her own, and then 
returned to my mistress. The noise was 
fearful in the passage, and it awoke Miss 
Rosa ; how she slept through that fearful 
scene in the bed-room I cannot imagine. 
Seeing me beside her, she sprang up and 
Caught my arm. " Oh, Mitchell, what is 
the matter P" said she. 

I sud that the house had been attacked 
by robbers, but that they were all gone 
now. It was an untruth, but surely it was 
excusable. Miss Beverley's screams became 
awful, and I could hear the voices of Mr. Be- 
verley, the butler, James, and the two other 
footmen, so I knew that she was secured. 



"But that is my sister!" exdaimed 
Miss Rosa, springing out of bed ; '^ is she 
hurt ?" " Oh, no, miss !" said I ; " perhaps 
she is in hysterics " (remember, I am not 
advocating falsehood. Miss Caroline, if it 
were to come over again, I would not tell 
those untruths). "Don't be frightened, 
Miss Rosa, dear, if I go and see after Miss 
Beverley, but promise me you will not stir 
from your bed." She promised, and I 
carefuUy unbolted the door ; near it was 
standing Mr. Beverley, with the tears run* 
ning down his cheeks. He thanked me 
with the utmost condescenfflon for 
what I had done, and I then asked where 
Mias Beverley was, for the screams grew 
fainter and fainter. "They are tiJcing 
her to the farthest end of the honse/* replied 
the poor father; "three men can hfudly 
hold her. But, my Rosa, where is she? 
how did it all happen ?" 

I told him everything in a few words, 
about Mr. Montague and alL He agfaed 
deeply and shook his head, saying, — 

" Vanity began it, poor girl. Ob, mT 
chUd, my child !" 

He burst into tears. IkGss Caroline, it is 
a dreadful thing to see a strong man weep. 
I begged him to compose himself, and 
go to re-assure Miss Rosa, and to carry out 
the deception I had begun, for that nigbt 
at least. He went into her room while 1 
flew along the corridor, and meeting James, 
I asked what they had done with Miss 
Beverley. " They have taken her to the 
blue room," he replied, "and the doctor has 
been sent for. She is raving in madness, 
and talks about her beauty slighted and 
despised by Mr. Montague. It is very 
dreadful," "^and he hastened on. I turned 
back ; Mr. Beverley was standing at the 
door of Miss Rosa's room. He told me she 
was quite satisfied with what he had said, 
and I then left him, and went to her. She 
was composing herself to sleep again, with 
a calmness that I could not nnderatand; I 
lay down on the sofa, for I could not leave 
her that night, and [tried to sleep, but it 
was impossible. I thought of all that had 
happened, and how vanity had begun it» 
and I thought of the young lady's poor 
father's sorrowful exclamation, " Yanitf 
began it. Oh ! my child, my child." By 
her vanity alone she had nuned the fhture 
peace and happiness of her sweet young 
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sister ; and for herself, I feared she would 
not even find rest or happiness in death. 
Misb Rosa heing £E»t asleep, I remembered 
the note that I had seen her sister write, 
and went into the next room. It was 
directed to Miss Bosa, and as Mr. Beverley 
had charged me to destroy anything of the 
kind which mig^ht be fonnd about the 
room, without brIngLr.g it to him (for 
the poor gentleman could not bear to see 
the evidences of his daughter's insanity), 
I burned it to ashes in the flame of the 
candle, without even reading it, and then I 
returned to Miss Rosa's room. 

" And how did she bear the news in the 
morning ?" interrupted I. 

** Oh,'' said Betty Mitchell, " she was m- 
consolable. She thought, poor dear, that 
it was partly her own fault, though she 
was told over and over again that no blame 
could possibly be attached to her." 

Miss Beverley did not recover her reason 
till her death, seven months afterwards. 
She was kept in her own apartments at the 
extreme end of the house, and had two 
women as keepers always with her. Miss 
Bosa grew more and more drooping eveiy 
day ; her constitution was breaking up under 
all her sorrows. I know that she could not 
overcome her love for Mr. Montague, but 
of course no one ever mentioned his name, 
as he was the unconscious cause of Miss 
Beverley's madness. The family lived 
as quietly as possible after this had hap- 
pened, saw no society, and were never seen 
ontside their own gates except at church. 
Miss Beverley grew very ill, and the doctor 
said there was no hope, for that she would 
die. This was about seven months after 
her becoming mad. A few hours before 
her death she recovered her reason, 
and begged to see Miss Rosa and her 
father. They came, and kissed her affec- 
tionately, and she held both their hands, 
as if she could never see enough of them. 
Then she asked to be alone with them. 
I and the nurses went out of the room, 
leaving them together. Then Miss 
Beverley confessed how vain she had been 
of her beauty, and her pique at discover- 
ing that Mr. Montague was insensible to it, 
and how she had mistaken praise for love. 
Sow her vanity had led her on from bad 
to worse — how she was sure that Mr. 
Montague had spoken to Miss Rom the 



morning he had left so suddenly, and asked ' 
her to marry him, and she had refused,: 
from love for her sister. Then she said die ' 
had felt a burning hatred for Miss Rosa, 
and she knew now that it had been mad- 
ness. She sent Miss Rosa away, after hear- . 
ing she forgave her, and then she implored : 
her father, as he valued her future peace, to 
telegraph for Mr. Montague. He refosed > 
at &'st, thinking it would excite her and 
hasten her end, but she entreated so: 
earnestly, saying that she had a deed of: 
reparation to make before she died, that 
he consented. It was then four in the 
morning. Mr. Montague could not pqssibly 
come before noon, but Miss Beverley in-^ 
sisted upon being carried out of bed, dressed, 
and laid upon the sofa in her sitting-room. 
She called Miss Rosa to her, and asked her 
to read the Bible, and after she had done 
so some time. Miss Beverley clasped her 
thin, white hands together, and said,— 

" I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that his blood alone can atone for my fear- 
ful sin. Oh, the mercy of a pardoning 
God!" 

She scarcely spoke again all the morning, 
and appeared to be sinking so rapidly that 
we feared she would bono more long before- 
Mr. Montague's arrival. She lay on the 
sofa with the sweet, happy expresnon of 
an infant, and she was so thankful and 
gentle when we did anything for her. Her 
eyes were frequently lifted to heaven, as if 
she were praying, and I believe she was. 
Miss Rosa sat at her feet, quite pale, and 
with dark circles round her eyes, but she 
was determined not to cry, for the sight of 
tears grieved her sister, and she bore up 
nobly, poor thing. Then Mr. Montague 
arrived in great consternation, for he 
thought it was Miss Rosa who was dying, 
and as it was he looked very sad and 
mournful. When Miss Beverley heard him 
coming up stairs with her father, she grew 
quite animated all at once, and caught 
hold of her sister's wrist, to prevent 
her leaving the room. Miss Rosa grew 
very pale, and dropped down on her 
footstool, as if she could not stand, 
and a moment after Mr. Montague 
entered, followed by her &ther. I went out 
of the room instantly, leaving Mr.Bevereley 
with his two daught€»ra and Mr. Montague. 
Half an hour afterwards, Mr. Montiignd 
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CMII0 ovt of the room with Ifiis Bout; Us 
ana wm ronad her wekt^siid he was speak- 
iag mti^B of oomfort to her. Mr. Beverdey 
^usmeA them, the team mnning down 
"^ oheeka. Hie eldest daughter was dead ; 
she had Jast HTed to teU Mr. Montague 
aBy and to jdn his and Miss Bosa's hands» 
and then she pamed awaj gently and 
cafaaly, as if she had fidlen asleep. We 
ii ' wt ed thaty after all her rins and sor- 
rows, repentsd of at the eleventh hour, 
she bad af lart foond peace and rest, and 
£d&en asleep in Jesos." Betty Mitchell 
passed and wiped away her tears. As for 
me^ I was sobbing with my foee hidden in 
my hands. I was beginning to understand. 
She continned — " Mr. Montagae and Miss 
Beaa were married three mon4£s afterwards^ 
aeoerding to Miss Beverdey's last request. 
I oontinned to be lady's maid to Miss Rosa ; 
for, tbongh she was now Mrs. Montagne, 
I never oonld call her so, in the same way 
thai I oall yon Miss Caroline, thongh you 
are the only one, and an orphan." 

"Oh, Betty 1" I exclaimed, amid my 
tears, " she was my mother !" 

The old woman laid her hand upon my 
head, and stroked down my curl^ wMe 
she vainly endeavoured to articulate — 

"^ She was, indeed." 

'' And she died !" 

*' In giving birth to yoo, and your father 
foUowed her very soon. Oh, Miss Caroline, 
never forget this story ; it has been told you 
by her who loved your mother as she never 
loved any one else. You are more like 
yoor aunt than your mother ; you have the 
saoae haughty look at times^ and you are 
VMy vain; yoa know you are! Miss 
Oaroline, dear, pray against it ; think, when 
yoa feel proud of your beauty, think of your 
aant^ and her fearful end. I tremble when 
I see you g^e your ringlets the same toss 
she did, and look so proud and vain. You 
are left much to yourself; your guardian 
does not notice these things, and your com- 
panion is only too happy to flatter you. 
Trust me, darling Miss Caroline, that beauty 
is more often a snare than a benefit, It is 
a gift of the Lord, and may be taken away 
from you at any time. You never knew 
yoor mother. Oh ! if you ha^ you would 
have tried to resemble her. Think of her 
and of her poor sister, and do not forget 
oM M^ 2iUohelV9 ttory ! " J. B. T. 



*J%2. TO PICKLE ¥BXSOR BEAN8. 
— Ttm over then a boiling hot brine, cover 
them ^ose; the neit day dnun and dry 
them; poor over them a bofling hot pickle 
of white vinegar, Jamaica pepper and black 
pepper, and a little mace and ginger: 
repeat this fbr two or three days» ortifl 
they look green. 

783. TO PICKLE LARGE CUCUM- 
BERS. — ^POur over them aalt and water, 
boaUnghot; the next day dry them ; out a 
piece out of the side^ scrape out the seed 
very clean; fiU them with seraped horse* 
rad^h, and mustard seed ; put in the piece, 
and tie it in dose; then pour over them 
boiling hot vinegar : in two or three days 
bml up the vinegar, with pepper, cloves^ 
and ginger ; throw in the cucumbers, b«l 
them up quick for a few minutes ; p«t them 
into a jar; cover them close; if they are 
not green enough, bdl the vinegar again. 

784. TO PICKLE CAULIFLOWERS. 
— pull it into bunches, throw it for one 
minuii' i:ito spring water and salt, bmfing, 
then into cold spring water ; dry it ; cover 
it with double-distilled vinegar; in a week 
put fredi vinegar, with a Uttle mace and 
nutm^ : keep it close covered. 

785. TO PICKLE SPANISH ONIONS. 
— Vi&A the onions, and cut a small round 
piece out of the bottom, and scoop out a 
little of the inndes; put them in salt and 
water three days, changing them twice a 
day ; then drain them and stuff them ; 
first put in flour of mustard seed, then 
some ginger, cut small, a little mace^ and 
some eschalot, cut small ; then some more 
mustard, and fill them up with some ecraped 
horseracUsh; then put on the bottom piece, 
tie it on dose; make a strong pickle of 
white vinegar, mace, ginger, nutmeg, slioed 
horse-radish, and some salt; put in the 
onions, and let them boil up two or three 
times. C^re must be taken they are not 
boiled too much, for they will then lose 
their firmness, and will not keep; put 
them with the pickle into a jar ; the next 
morning boil up the piekle again, and pour 
over them. 

786. TO PICKLE GRAPES.— Let the 
grapes be at their fhH growth, but not 
ripe; cut them in small bandies; pat 
them into a stone jar, with vine leaves be- 
tween every layer of grapes, till the jar is 
AiU: Hien take as mudi spring wafer as 
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will be flnoogii to cover the grapes flAd 
leares ; As it heats, pat in as maoh salt as 
will ttake it m strong-ewKigh brine te bear 
a& egg, let it foe half bay ealb and half oom*- 
moQ salt; when it boiJB, ikiin it; nm it 
through a flannel bag, and let it stand to 
settle; by the time it is cold it will be 
qtiite settled ; strain it again through the 
bag, and then pour it into the jar to the 
gnpes, whioh nrast be well eoviered ; fill the 
jar with vine leaves, theA tie it over with 
a doable cloth, and set « plate upon it ; let 
it stand two<days, then take off the cloth, 
poor away the brine, and take out the leaves 
and the fr«it» and h^ them between two 
cloths to diry ; then take two quarts o( 
vinegar, one quart of spring water, and one 
poand of coarse sugar ; let it boil a little 
while ; skim it very clean as it boils ; 
let it stand till it is quite cold; wipe the 
jar very clean and dry, put some fresh vine 
leaves at the bottom, between eveiy bunch 
of grapes, and on the top, then pour and 
strain the pickle on the grapes; tie on a 
thin piece of board in a bit of flannel, lay 
It on the top of the grapes to keep them 
under the pickle ; tie thorn down with a 
bladder, and then leather : always keep 
them under the pickle. 

787. TO PICKLE BEET-HOOT.— Boil 
it till tender, peel it, and if agreeable, 
cut it into shapes; pour over it a hot 
pickle of white vinegar, a little ginger, 
pepper, and horseradish sliced. 

788. TO PICKLE RED CABBAGE.— 
Take two red cabbages, half a peck of 
French beans, and two cauliflowers; wash 
them well, and give them one boil ; drain 
them on a sieve, and lay them out by 
every single leaff on a table or dresser; 
put them in the sun or in a slow oven 
to diy, and let them bo as dry as it is 
possible. 

789. PICCALlLTiO, OR INDIAN 
HCKLE.— Ta&e white cabbage quartered, 
cauliflowers, eucumbers, melons, apples, 
iVencfa beans, plans ; all, or any of these ; 
lay them on a l»lr sieve, strew over a large 
handM of salt ; set them in the mri fbr 
three or four days, or till very dry ; put 
them into « stone jar with the following 
l»ckIet«-^Pnt a pound of ginger into salt 
ukI water, the nest day scrape and sUee it, 
>^ it send ^ it in the «iid, pat into a 
gallon of vinegar, with two odooM of p^p- 



per, half-aa-omioe of tumerio^ a quaiter 
of a pound of mustard-seed bruised j ate|^ 
the pickle dose, then prepare the cabbage^ 
&c If the fruit is pot in, it must faa 
green. The jar need never be emptied* 
but put in the things as they «wie into 
season, adding fresh vinegar. 

790. TO PICKLB ASPARAGUS.-. 
Scrape tbeaa, and cut off the prime parts at 
the ends, wipe them, and lay them carefiaU/ 
in a gallipot; pour vinegar over them, let 
them Ue in this ten days or a fortnights 
boil some fbesh vinegar, pour it on them 
hot; repeat this till they are of a good 
colour, covering them close ; add mace and 
a little nutmeg. They do very well in a 
made dish, when asparagus is not to be had* 
but when they are used, lay them a little 
while in warm water. 

79L WHAT ARB CAPERS, AND 
HOW TO PICKLE THEM.— Capers aw 
the flower-buds of a small shrub, preserved 
in pickle ; the tree which bears them is called 
the caper shrub or bush; it is common 
in the western parts of Europe; we have 
them in some gardens, but the principal 
place for pickled caper is at Toulon; we haVe 
some from Lyons, but they are flatter and 
less firm; the finest flavoured are from Tou- 
lon. They gather the buds fi^m the 
blossoms befbre they open, then spread 
them upon the floor in a room where no SUA 
enters, then let them lie till they begin tb^ 
wither ; they then throw them into a trib 
of sharp vinegar, and after three days they 
add a quantity of bay salt; when this is 
dissolved, they are fit for packing fi)r sale, 
and are sent to all parts of Europe. 

792. TO PICKLE CAPSICUM PODS. 
— Gather the pods, with the stalks on, belbre 
they turn red ; cut a slit down the side with 
a penknife, and take out all the seeds, but «b 
little of the meat as possible; lay theaa in 
a strong brine for three •days, chimging 
every day ; then take them out, lay them oti 
a cloth, and lay another overtbem ; pat into 
it some mace and nutmeg beat small; put tiM 
pods into a glass or jar, and when the liqudr 
is cold, poor it over, then tie « bladder and 
leather over them. 

798. A RABBIT PtB.^lUce a o<l«ple 
of young rabbits, ttnid cut them late qnat* 
ters; take a quarter of a posmd «f baooa» 
and bruse it to pleoes in a marble moiiat, 
with the VbfWi, 80m« P^^j «>Kj • Vttle 
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mace* and some parsley cat small, some 
chiTes, and a few leaves of sweet basil; 
when these are all beaten fine, make the 
paste, and cover the bottom of the pie with 
the seasoning; then put in the rabbits; 
ponnd some bacon in a mortar, mix with it 
some iresh batter, and cover the rabbits 
with it, and over that lay some thin slices 
of bacon ; pat on the lid, and send it to the 
07en; it tsJces two hoars baking; if there is 
not gravy enoagh in the pie, poar in some 
rich mutton or veal gravy boiling hot. 

794. VEAL SUET PUDDING.— Take 
the oramb of a threepenny loaf cut into 
dices, two quarts of mi&, boiled and pouied 
on the bread, one pound of veal suet, melted 
down and poured in the milk ; add to these 
one pound of currants, and sugar to the 
taste, half a nutmeg, six eggs well mixed 
together ; if baked, butter the dish well. 
Tms does for baking or boiling. 

795. BATTER PUDDING.— A pint of 
milk, four eggs, four spoonsful of fiour, half 
a grated nutmeg, and a little salt ; tie the 
doth very close, boil it three quarters of an 
hour — melted butter. 

796. TO MAKE AN OATMEAL PUD- 
DING. — Take a pint of whole oatmeal, steep 
it in a quart of boiled milk over night ; in 
the morning take half a pound of beef suet 
ahred fine, and mix with the oatmeal and 
milk some g^ted nutmeg and a little salt, 
with the yokes and whites of three eggs, a 
quarter of a pound of currants, a quarter of 
a pound of raisms, and as much sugar as 
will sweeten it; stir well together, tie it 
rery dose, and boil it two hours. Sauce — 
mdted butter. 

797. A FINE BOILED RICE PUD- 
DING. — Take a quarter of a pound of flour 
of rice, put it over the fire in a pint of milk, 
and keep it constantly stirring, that it may 
not stick or burn to the saucepan ; when it 
is of a proper thickness take it off, put it in 
an earthen pan, and put to it half a pound 
of butter while it is hot enoagh to melt it, 
but not to oil; put to it half a pint of 
cream or milk, the yokes of eight eggs, the 
whites of two, with sugar to sweeten it, the 
peel of a lemon grated (grate it off with the 

- lumps of sugar) ; then put it into small cups 
and boil them; pour over them melted 
butter, with a little sherry and sugar. 

798. A COMMON CURRANT PUD- 



DING. — ^A pound of currants, a pound of 
suet, five eggs, four spoonsful of flour, half 
a nutmeg, a tea-spoonfhl of ginger, a littk 
powder sugar, a little salt ; boil three hours. 

799. AN EXCELLENT PLUM PUD- 
DING. — One ponnd of suet, the same of 
currants, the same of raisins stoned, the 
yolks of eight eggs, the whites of four, the 
crumb of a penny loaf grated, one ponnd of 
flour, half a nutmeg, a teaspoonfbl of g^ted 
ginger, a little salt, a small glass of bnmdy ; 
beat the eggs first, mix them with some milk, 
by degrees add the flour and other ingre- 
dients, and what more milk may be neces- 
sary ; it must be very thick and well stirred ,* 
boil it five hours. 

800. APPLE PUDDING.— Make a 
puff paste, roll it near an inch thick ; pare 
and core the apples, fill the crust ; g^te a 
little lemon peel (and a little lemon juice in 
winter, it quickens the apple), pat in some 
sugar, close the crust, tie it in a cloth ; a 
small pudding will take two or three hoois 
boiling, a large one three or four. 

801. APPLE DUMPLING.— Pare the 
apples, and core them whole ; fill them with 
marmalade or sugar, make a hole in a piece 
of puff paste, lay in an apple, put another 
piece of paste at the top, close it round the 
apple; put them into doths, hoU them 
three quarters of an hour, or bake them in 
a slow oven. 

802. APPLE FRITTER.— Pare some 
small apples, core and slice them ; make a 
batter with three eggs, a little grated ganger, 
near a pint of milk, a glass of brandy, a little 
salt, and flour enough to make it thick ; pot 
in the apples, fry them in lard. 

803. COMMON PANCAKE. — Three 
eggs, a pound of flour, and a pint of milk; 
put the milk to the flour by degrees; a ' 
little salt, and grated ginger ; fry them in I 
lard, grate sugar over them. j 

804. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PAX- 
CAKES.— The yolks of twelve eggs, four 
whites, beat them well ; add one quart of 
milk, six spoonsful of flour, two of brandr, 
one nutmeg, half a pound of melted butter; 
a little salt ; for the flrst pancake rub tlw 
pan with a piece of cold butter ; fiy them 
without anything else in the pan; the/ 
must be very thin, dap hot one npoo 
another for about a dozen, and cat Ihroagh 
when eaten. 
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806. THINGS IN SEASON IN 
AUGUST.— Meat.— Lamb, Beef, Mutton, 
Veal, Back Venison. 

PouLTBT. — ^Turkey Poults, Geese, Pullets, 
Fowls, Duck, Wild Duck, Chickens, Leverets, 
Babbits, I^geons, Plovers, Pheasants, 
Wheat Ear. 

Fish. — Cod, Haddock, Mackerel, Herring, 
Skate, Plaice, Flounders, Thomback, Mullet, 
Pike, Carp, Eels, Oysters, Lobsters, Craw 
Fish, Prawns. 

Vegetables. — Pease, Beans, Kidney 
Beans, Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, 
Mushrooms, Sprouts, Carrots, Turnips, 
Potatoes, Radishes, Onions, Eschalot, Arti- 
chokes, Celer}', Endive, Sorrel, Spinach, 
Parsley, all sorts of Salad, all sorts of Herbs. 

Fbitit. — Pears, Apples, Peaches, Necta- 
rines, Plumbs, Grapes, Figs, Filberts, Mul- 
berries, Gooseberries, Currants, Melons. 



806. THE MONKS OF OLD. 

I envy them, those monks of old— 

Their books they read, their beads they told ; 

To human softness, dead or cold. 

And all life's vanity. 

They dwelt like shadows on the earth. 
Free from the penalties of birth. 
Nor let one feeling venture f ortn. 

But Charity. 

I envy them ! their cloistered hearts 
Knew not the bitter pang that parts 
Beings, that all affection's arts 

Had link'd in unity. 

The tomb to them was not a place 
To drown the best lov*d of their race. 
And blot out each sweet memory's trace. 

In dull obscurity. 

To them it was the calmest bed. 
That rests the aching human head. 
They worked with envy on the dead. 

And not with agony. 

No bonds tbev felt, no ties they broke, 
"No music of the heart they woke, 
When one brief moment it had spoke. 

To lose it suddenly. 

Peaoeftil they lived, and peaceful died : 
And those that did their fate abide. 
Saw brothers wither by their side. 

In all tranquillity. 

They lov'd not, dream'd not, for their sphere— 
Held not joy's visions, but the tear 
Of broken hope, of anxious fear- 
Was not their misery. 

I envy them, those monks of old. 
Aud when their statues I behol^ 
Carved in the marble, calm and cold. 

How true an effigy I 



807. A STRING OF PROVERBS. 

Zeal without knowledge is fire without light. 

If youth knew what age would crave, it woul 
both get and save. 

He that is angry without a cause, must be 
pleased without amends. 

He that wears black, must hang a brush at his 
back. 

It chanceth in an hour that cumes not in seven 
years. 

Those that eat cherries with great personi^ 
shall have their eyes spirted out with tbe 
stones. 

Essex stiles, Kentish miles, and Norfolk wiles, 
manv men beguiles. 

When the fox preaches, bewa^re of your geese. 

In the forehead and the eye, the lecture of the 
mind doth lie. 

God reaches us good things with our own 
hands. 

When we least thiiik, there goeth the hair 
away. 

Hasty climbers have sudden falls. 

A bad custom is like a good cake, better broken 
than kept. 

He that would hang his dog gives out first 
that he is mad. 

Fools lave water, and wise men catch. the 
fish. 

He that has but one hog makes him fat, and 
he that has but one son m^es him a fool. 

Mischiefs come by the pound, and go away by 
the ounce. 

Better keep under an old hedge, than creep 
under a new furze bush. 

Patch by patch is good husbandry, but 
patch upon patch is plain b^gary. 

Name not a rope in his house that hanged 
himself. 

The wearer best knows where the shoe wrings: 
him. 

He that would thrive must rise at five; he 
that hath thriven may lie till seven. 

When wine sinks, words swim. 

Young men think old men fools, and old mion. 
know young men to be so. 



808. CHEAP FILTER.— An earthen- 
ware funnel of a large size, with a piece 
of sponge placed at the bottom of it» ad- 
mirably answers every purpose of a filter, 
and the whole apparatus may be procured 
for a few pence. 

809. WASH FOR THE SKIN.— Four 
ounces of potash, four ounces of rose water, 
and the juice of two lemons mixed in two 
quarts of water. 

810. COFFEE AS MADE IN INDIA.— 
Put a quarter of a pound of ground cofibe 
into a jug, and pour over it four quarts of 
boiling water; stir until the froth disap- 
pears ; tben cover up carefully with a towel, 
fblded several times, so as to retain the 
steam, and let it remain twelve hours; 
then pour it off, and test as required, with- 
out boiling. It will keep several days. 
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811. AUGUST FOR THE BOTS AND 

GIRLS. 

Gbiceet (continued from pmge 251.) 

Laws of^ Double Wicket, 
1. The ball slMvld not weigh less than 
five ounces and a half, nor more than five 
ounces and three-quarters; in circumfereace 
It rixnilKl not exceed nine inches and a quar- 
ter, nor be under nine inches. A fresh ball 
XBfl^ be called for by either party at the 
commencement of each innings. 

9. The bat should not exceed four and a 
quarter inches at its widest part, or be 
mtfse than tfairty^eigfat inches in length. 

3. There are three stumps. They must 
be twenty-seven inches out of the ground. 
The balis are eight inches in length. 

4. The stumps are to be in the centre of 
the bowlingp-crease, which is six feet eight 
inches in length. 

5. Tho popping^crease is parallel with 
the wieket; and four feet from it. It should 
notbele80,in length^than the bowling-crease. 

6w The wickets are to be pitched by the 
mnpires^ at a distance of twenty -two yards 
apfurt. 

7. Tbe ground is not to be altered by 
TOlUng, watering, covering, mowing, or 
beating (except by mutual consent), during 
a wateh; but at theoommeneaaiMit of each 
innings, it may be swept and rolled at the 
request of either party, if such request is 
made to the umjHres within one minute after 
the conclusion of the former innings. This 
rule does not prevent the striker from 
beating the ground with his bat near the 
lEq^ot where he stands during the innings, 
nor the bowler from filling up holes with 
sawdust or sand, after rain, &c. 

8. The position of the wickets may be 
changed by mutual consent after rain, &c. 

9. The bowler must deliver the ball with 
one foot on the ground behind the bowling- 
crease and within the return -crease ; he 
shall bowl four balls before changing wickets, 
which he shall be permitted to do once only 
iji each innings. 

10. The bowler shall not be allowed to 
throw or jerk the ball. In delivering it, his 
hand ahaU not rise higher than the shoulder, 
otherwise the umpire may pronounce such 
bftU "no ball," and if the striker hit it, ha 
may score all the runs he can get notwith- 
standing. 



11. The bowler may reqake the stiiler 
to stand upon that side of the widLet lie 
(the bowler) prefers. 

12. If the bowler toss the baK over the 
striker'a head^ or bowl it so wide that, in the 
opinion of the umpire, it shall not ffurly N] 
within the reach of the batsman, he shall 
adjudge one run to the party whose innuigs 
it is ; sucb a ball to be put down to the 
score as a "wide ball," but not to b« 
reckoned one of the bowlers four balls. If 
by any means the striker shall reach suAa 
ball, the run shall not be adjudged. 

13. In the case of a " no ball," or « wid« 
ball," the striker may get as many nmsas 
he can, and can only be put out by running 
out. In case of no run being obtainable, still 
the one run for such balls is to be scored. In 
the scoring, the "no balls" and "widebalk" 
are part&ciUariaed with the names of the 
bowlers annexed. If the ball touch anypart 
of the striker's dress or person (except his 
hands); the umpire shall eallont "legbye." 

14. The umpire at the eowmeneemeot of 

an innings shall call out '« play,** an^ ^^ 
that time no trial balls are to be allowed. 

15. In the case of a ball or a stomp 
being bowled down» the striker is out 

16. If the ball strook by the bat or ifc 
hand (not fiom the wrist), be caught before 
it touches the ground, the striker iaont 

17. If his wicket is put down while bofli 
his feet are outmde the popping-crease (cJ- 
cepthis bat be grounded within it), he is out. 

18. The striker is out if in aiming at the 
ball he hit down his wicket. 

19. If, under any feint of running or 
aiming, he prevent the ball from bang 
caught, the striker is out. 

20. Or if, the ball being one© itmck, « 
wilfully strike it again. 

21. He is out if the wicket is strudc down 
during a run—either by the ball shigly,ff 
by the hand (with the ball in it). 

22. Also, if any part of the striker's dress 
put down the wicket. 

23. Or if the striker touch or take up* 
ball while in pkyi unless with consent of (he 
opponents. 

24. Or if he in any way (except with W^ 
bat) intercept a ball, wWch, is tie 
umpire's opfnion, might have hit the wicket. 

25. If the players have crossed each oth«- 
he that runs ftar the wicket which is P 
down, is out. 
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26. No Twaa «i« to be vedconed whea a 
ball is caaght. 

27. A ran attempted, bat not completed, 
is aot reckoned. 

28. If a loBt ball be oaUefiL the striker 
scoras sue nma^ bat if he «kiU have made 
Bkore than six before the call is raised, he 
shall be allowed then. 

29. If the striker be withoat the popping* 
crease, before the deliver j of the ball by the 
bowler, the latter shall be at liberty to put 
bim oat ; onless (see law 21) his bat or one 
kjot return to within the crease. 

20. The etidker, havii^f retired from his 
^ket» shall not i«tarn to it and oomplete 
bis innings after another has been In, anless 
with general consent. 

31. Substitutes must bo admitted only 
with full consent of the field, and are 
strictly bound by the laws. 

32. Substitutes are only to occupy such a 
poaition as shall be agreed to unanimously. 

33. If any fieldsman stop the ball with his 
bat, such ball shall be considered dead, and 
the opposite party shall be entitled to add 
five runs to their score. If any runs have 
been obtained they shall be scored as five. 

34. The ball having been struck, the 
striker may guard his wicket with iiis bat, 
or iv^ith any part of his body except his 
baads. 

35. The wicket-keeper must remain still 
until the ball has left the bowler's hands, 
nor must he take it up for the purpose of 
stomping, until it has passed the wicket ; 
neither may he by voice or any other means 
incommode the striker. 

36. All disputes are referable to the 
umpires, each of whom determines all cases 
concerning his own wicket ; but in case of 
a Catch, which the umpire at the wicket 
bowled from cannot see sufficiently to de- 
termine, he may apply to the other umpire, 
whose award shall be decisive. 

37. The wickets are pitched by the 
umpires. The parties toss up for first 
innings. After each innings the wickets 
are changed by the umpiies. 

B8. Two minutes are allowed for each 
striker to come in. Between «aoh innings 
ten minutes shall elapse. When the am- 
pires call play, the paHy onpr^ared or 
refu^ng to come in loses tne match. 

39. Umpires are not to order a striker 
out unless appealed to by the adversaries. 



40. Bat in case of any infrk^eiMttt <f 
law 9, on the part of the bowlcTp the uanpire 
shall call " no balU'' 

41. If either of the atrikeni ran a short 
ran, the ampire most oall "oae i^ort." 

42. Betting is Ibrbiddeii to Qmpiret. 

43. No ampire is to be ohanged daring a 
match, except he violate the preoeding Imt, 
in which case either party may call for his 
dismifwal. 

44. After the deUvery of Ibnr baUflb tiM 
ampire ni«st call " over"— hat not witil the 
baU is dead, ».«., finally settled in the 
bowlers or wicket-keeper's hand. 

45. The mapire rnvt eaH '<&o ball*' as 
soon as it has left the bowler's hand, and 
" wide ball" immediately upon its passing 
the striker. 

46. The players who go in second shall 
follow their innings if they have obtained 
eighty runs less than their antagonists, 
except in all matcbes limited to one day's 
play, when the number shall be limited to 
sixty instead of eighty. 

47. When one of the strikers has been put 
out, the bat shall not be used by any person 
until the next striker comes in. 

812. Single Wicket. 

Single wicket is much more simple than 
double wicket, and is much more frequently 
played. It may be played by any number 
of persons ; the usual average number is four 
or six of a side. The distance between the 
stumps, the object of the bowler and striker, 
the weight and size of bats and balls, are the 
same as in double wicket, and the game 
will be fully understood by the following 
abstract of its laws : — 

813. Laws of Single Wicket, 

1. When less than five play on each 
9ide, two bounds are placed, each twenty- 
two yards distant from the wicket, in a line 
with the off and the leg stump. 

2. The ball must be hit before the bounds 
to entitle the striker to a run, which can- 
not be obtained unless the striker touch the 
bowling stump or crease with his bat or 
some part of his person, and return to the 
pop^Hng crease, as at doable wicket. 

3. When the striker hits the ball, one 
of his feet must be on the ground, and 
behind the popping crease ; otherwise the 
umpire shaU call " no hit." 

4. If lesi than five play on each jlde. 
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neither byes nor oyerthrows are to be 
allowed, nor shall the striker be caught 
out behind the wicket, nor stamped out. 

5. The fieldsman mnst return the ball 
so that it shall cross the play between the 
wicket and the bowling stump, or between 
the bowling stump and the bounds. The 
striker may run until the ball be so re- 
tnmed. 

6. After the striker shall haye made 
one run, if he starts again he must touch 
the bowling stump, and turn before the 
ball shall cross the play, to entitle him to 
another. 

7. The striker shall be entitled to three 
runs for lost ball, and the same number 



for ball stopped with bat^ as in double 
wicket. 

8. When more than four play on each 
side, there shall be no boxmds. All hits, 
byes, overthrows, stumping out, and 
catching behind wicket, sludl be allowed. 

9. The bowler is subject to the same 
laws as in double wicket. 

10. One minute only shall be allowed 
between each two balls. 

It may be added that, as there is but one 
wicket, the distance in running is douUe 
that of the double game. The run is 
sometimes shortened, and thus rendered 
less fatigueing by marking a crease at 
fifteen yards fh>m the wicket. 



814. Positions of the Players at Double Wicket, 



OFF SIDE. 




ON SEDE. 



* « * 



The wickets. 
h Umpire at bowler's wicket. 

d Scores, 
Bowler. 6. Short slip. 

Wioket keeper. 6. Long slip. 

Tiong stop. 7. Cover point, 

'oint. 8. Blid wioket 



a a The batsmen. 

e Umpire at striker^s wicket. 



9. Long field off. 
10. Long field oiM 
11 L^. 
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81E. FkactioaIi DiBBcnoNB. — An ei- 

periencad player ia able to ghov the yoang 
orkketar more in an honr, bj morns of 
example, than whole volnmes of written 
directioua can hope to effect. Let the fol- 
lowing paragraphs serve our young trienda as 
texts, wherenpon their elders in sport may 



Let them, book in hand, ask for practical 
eliKudationB, nor rest Batisfled nntil they 
can do, and do well, all that the best cham- 
pions of the bttt have done, and it will be 
th^ownfanlt if they IWil in time to rival 
the glories of the Lilly whites ofthis and for- 
mer periods. 




Pie, B. 

816. Tax BowLBB.— There are three 
principal sorts of bowling, the &st and slow, 
naderhand and oiechand. The ball is held 
with the Beam across, so that the tips o 
fingera may toach each other- Ask your 
tntor to show joa thia exactly, and practice 
it well before yon proceed farther. In 
bowling much depends npon bho person 
(the Btriker) to whom you are opposed. 
Yon will have to stody bis wenk points, and 
aaaail bim npon tliese. Kipeiience in this, 
as in everytlung e1s% is the Iwst master. 

817. Thk Wickhi Kbkfkb. — The 
wiclcet-keeper's place is one of import 
and some little risk. A ball missed by 
■triicer may strike A)«, anil benco deilerity 
in catching or dod^ng a ball is necessary. 
His duty is to stop the bsU when it luis 
paaaed (or been missed by) tlie striker, 
to " stump " him if he can catch him off liis 
groond. Temper and a quick eye 
cwumtinl in Uie wicket-keeper, ta by Ian 



,ny ebullition of feeling, tending to annoy 
he striker, ia forbidden. He should also 
well naderatand the game, as he haa t« see 
that the fieldsmen are in their proper 
plocea, and give important directions to 
' ' lem ; these last are to be commnnicated by 
1^ rather than by words, in accordance 
ith the law (35) just referred to. 

818. The Bat^kan (774).— Experience 
alone will make a good batsman. He ahonld 
stand with his right foot just withinthe pop- 
ping-crease, and as near the block-hole u 
possible, ao aa not to be quite iu &ont of 
his wicket. The bat in ita first poution 
should be placed exactly before tba centre 
stump ; it ahonld be firmly grasped by the 
middle of the handle, the banda almost close 
to each other. The left shoulder is held a 
little forward in the direction of the bowler. 
The attitade is shown in Fig. 1, page 249. 

819. Thb Seobt Slip.— The short 
slip acts for the wicket-keeper, when he 
momentarily leaves his post to get a ball, his 
position is within three or four yards of the 
wicket-keeper. He catches any thing that 
comes his way. A second short sUp ifl 
sometimes placed between him and the point 
far balls dropping in that direction. 

820. Tkb PoiHT.— Stand in a line with 
the popping-crease, at a distance of about 
seven yards from the striker. He can do 
good service if a good catcher. 

821. Mn>Di^ Wicket. — Shoald stand 
on the off side abont aeven yaida from the 
bowler'a wicket. He takes the bowler's 
place while he is away. He should be made 
of stern stuff so aa to be able to stop a 
ball well. 

822. CoTBB Point. — This player's place 
is indicated on the plan. Be ia not at all 
a anperfiuity, or bis place always a sinecure. 
He may reap laurels by catching or return- 
ing tha ball nimbly to where it may be 
most available. 

823. Lbo. — Stands juat behind the 
striker, at alioat a dozen yards from the 
wicket. 

824. LoHS Stop.— Should stand behind 
the wicket-keeper, his distance varjring 
according to the style of the bowling. 
Skill is reqmred here as well as elsewhere 
npon the field. 

825. Los& Smp.— The portion of long 
sLp ia in a diagonal line with the striket. 
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and at ft i1i»lanc8 vwjiDg with the kind of 
plaj wbidb hii eje must detennioe. 

826. Ltnra Fuut, Oit iucd Oh.— Tke 
po^ttOB of than pl&yers are ibowa on tbe 
plia. Their dnUei are ta caldi or Btop, 
and retain balb wot in tknr direetloB — 
eiUter to the widitt-keepar, or to •ome 
other plajcr nearer than, if nore adriiable. 




827. CATCKiHe IHB Bau.— Catchif^ 
the boll deftly and lecorely — that is, catch- 
ing it aed holding it, uot dropping it agun 
aa though it were aomethin); red l^t — ii the 
great object in these last- described posts, 
and tbe joung cricketer should prattioe 
£]igentlj this accomplishment. Fiff. T 
repreaents a player who will prabahlj cs.tch 
the baU, bat wtU mo^t positively drop it 
again. In catching with both bands, the art 
conusta in placing them Unnly at the wrist, 
one abOTe the other, not widely asunder, 
and apon the aame level, aa shown in the 
cat, which is girea aa an attitode not to 
hnitate, but b> avoid. 

828. LIQUID GUM.— Pot half an mnoe 
of gum iragacarth into a wide-moutlted 
fbar-oance bottle, pour apon tbe gum two 
ooncea of hot water, let it stand for twelve 
loDTS, stiiriog it frequently, and then lUl 
op the bottle with gin. Thia »ill keqp For 

-jears, and never bfcomes moolttr <* »*an- 
mve. When it beomnes too atiff add a little 



8!9. MODERN HOTELS. 

Station.hotela arc among t^ iBKOnet tf 
modon travel, and loma of them, iqatt ! 
from their sitnaliMi, an amoag tba toj 
beat in the iMaatry. In tha nortfa, wc Biy 
olte, by way of iUuatratLon, the CooBltM 
Hotel, at Carlisle, and the Sation U<ita),at 
Yacic, and annthar at HoH. not \mSeaat to | 
these. In the aoutb, tbe IXMi Wudca 
Hotel, at Dorer, and in London, tha Qnat 
Western Hotel, at Pftddii^bon, are eudloit ' 
•lamplcs of what awk eetabhi^eitta oagbt 
to be. There ia liULe doubt that ia idl Ite 
principal towns of the kiagdom, wb«e(ke 
stitian is not in some hopeleasly incra- 
yenlent part of it, Srst-class hotels attadied 
to the raitwv buildings will spring ap in 
due course of tiinei and that wherever we 
go, instead «f bainc driven as of old, with 
the smacking af i&iQia and the rattling of 
wheels into an isD-jBid, we may be shot, is 
it wore, throng ^ ivchway. or up a flight 
of steps into a Hdiaat cofee-room or a 
comfortable bed AamlMt, a tiw seconds 
after the time iadioAari in teadahaw's 
Qnide. Aa railwajn make traffic, ao such 
hotels aa these make gnerta. The know- I 
ledge that there is (ood waomodaUon ob- 
tainable at a ^vea (daoe with no trouble, 
induces many a nan to lialt at places which 
he would pass through, if ho 'thought that 
he would he compelled, on bis arrival at 
the station, to go fbrOi in aaaich at a 
Domfortable hotel. The principal oas- 
tomers of this descripticn of boasa aae 
mere liirds of paiaage. TlMir lojonB 
generally is hiief. They are there ttf-daj 
and gone to-mocrow. For what ia eaUad 
rhe pleasure hotels, the caae is ililTia i iit 
The facility of travel and Ote ooBNqMst 
increaae of tourists lias caused a demand tm 
aeooiDmaodation in all places where there is 
" anything to be seen," to which aaple 
response baa been made. The supply, indeed 
Li Bometiiaes in excess of the demand, and 
oOBipetiLtoQ has brou^t ruin. All the 
"abow plaoea" of the couatry hav« iialM- 
aarily la^a hotels which, darin^f wrtsB 
moutha of the ysar, may he srvwdad ta 
eiceaa, and during all the rest <puta nt^^. 
la the latter part ef samner, and tbt 
«ai^ fart fmt otmitaoD, aiiiAkHWNtk 
made. The graand lies biSam dnttaf tbe 
otiiariiiaeaasthaoftlHyaar. UastsTlh^ 
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hotelfly aitb» LaImb- and similar places of re- 
sort, auft twppBratevely modem ebildren, 
as it wet% at^e nSL It is hardly possible 
that thej AnnTii be model establishments. 
The vary aatace of the case prevents it. 
This itfol spasmodle kind of custom is not 
favotupabie to tba Huuntenance either of 
good aeeomod a tion or moderate charges. 
Over-erowdiag and orer-charging are the 
natural roraltB. Okie hardly sees how they 
are to be helped. 

ComplaiBlB npoa this seore are load and' 
freqaenL It GCErtainly is not reasonable to 
expect the proprietor of an hotel to keep 
his howe open lor twdye months, though 
he haa emtomers only for three, and to 
charge meh mdhidnal gneat in the height 
of the wtmon, as thoiq^ aXL the months were 
the saiMe and the hoase continually crowded. 
His gnnte must pay for not coming oftener 
—for tte time when they are absent as well 
as the i&ao when they are present. The 
tax is one tkat Mia pnseipalfy npoa tte 
pleasme-seeker — ataia wfOD the bnxiEy^ net 
the nac easity of tsaaidL ScansHj, utdeedv 
the wbake qsaaH&NS of kettf charges ia fludy 
consigned. TM^azsCaraaiB tiais^restua 
luu lo^f been aaaiM^ it Bnsfe be adaaittad; 
and there asv eres w>w syn^aar tftai it 
Has ual beea called ftr m Taia. Botitkoff 
become rnmsaea to contiaut ftireigB botda 
with oar o>irB hi aaunmer very ]i]|}uiioas to 
the latter. The continental hotel system is 
widely different £rom our own, beeause 
the habits of the people are different. The 
OM^entid hotel-keeper has always a num- 
ber of resident oustomers. He depends 
gnatly, but not wholly, upon travellers and 
tMiristBt At all times of the year there is 
business going on in his house. His table 
d*hdie is never deserted. He has probably a 
cafe and a restaurant attached to his hotel. 
He draws enough even in the slack season 
to enable him to keep his house open with.- 
out loss. In England we only eater aa 
hotel in strange places, ftur away from home. 
Such houses of entertainment have no place 
in the thoughts and concerns of oar every- 
day life. Our gentlemen of the higher 
classes have, for the most part, their club- 
houses, and our ladies have their homes. 
And the extravagance of hotel charges, in 
many pkees. results from the neoessity of 
making the proceeds of three or foar 
mMitha meet the disbanemeiite of the 



whole year. And people^ when they ealcu- 
late what these charges ou^t to be, adttom 
bear in mind that, dnrtng a ^reat ^art of 
the year, the profits of the heose caanot 
possibly cover the expemea. 

830. HIGHLAND CtTRC FOB IHE 
MANGE IN DOGS.~Take two onseeB of 
fox-glove leaves^ pat them mte a jag and 
pour upon them a quart of boiling wttber. 
When cold, wash the diog^ with tlia Bt^uor 
and repeat the washing: SEiavy et^er day. 
A few drenehings mostly cAei a caveu 

831. eaintne:ss on BARLT 

RISING.— Whea a pesaoa fteis what is 
called a '^sinking seiisalfisn**' fbOow early 
rising, he may easily remedy it h^ eatiag a 
small piece ot biscoit. It was upon anelk sus- 
tenance as this that ^r Waltor Scott went 
through his morning^ work, and pndiced 
his imrivaUed fictional 

833. HORSE BBSASt — CUbnel 

KawMbif who in the Aa wr i c n ai saraiae oom- 

manded Ae mfiuitij of PaJaaili^ Legion, 

tkad bsea aa eld paituaa oAeer m the 

notib e£ fimrope^ aad had eomsaaDdlal a 

hsne. Hfthadithe 
iatir peetabla ealkeaand 
lb was fiiiiiiM—ted ha aa expsdHftous 
and naple way» by a kmd of tniTen, and 
it was found in its baked state to- go twice 
asiarasraw. Sheriff^Pensori,whohadafine 
team of working horses, was in the habit of 
buying condemned ship bread, as the most 
nutritious and cheapest horse provenden. 

833. SUN BURNING.— It frequently 
happens that the redness of the fhce, after 
exposure to the sun and air, is the result 
of a disturbed digestion, and if accom- 
panied by such symptoms as head-ache, 
crusted tongue, irregular bowels, &c., 
sn<^ is sure to be the case. If, under 
ordinary circumstances, however, the skin is 
sosemutive by suoh exposure, the face should 
be wai^iedwt& a solution, made by dissolving 
ten drachms of borax and one drachm <^ 
alnm in a pint ef water every day previous 
to going oat. 

834. CREAKING OP BOOTS AND 
SHOES. — This most arises from some 
peculiarity in stitching the soles together, 
and the best remedy is to have the sdtes 
repeatedly soaked in water, and hammered 
upon the last ontilthe creaking is removed. 
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THE AQUARIUM. | placed in a Mfe uid BoiUble podtiim, ^ 

Chap. IV. mait next At it np ready for the receptiiu 

PoniahtDg (ha Freah-mter Aqunrtum. of iu intiire inlubitaDts. So much bdng 

YOUB Teeul baring been Belected and [ neceandlj left to the inctividnal taste tLi 




Fro. 7. 
&>By of the owner, we shall cmfine our- I what is mort soitable and omameetal ibf 
■olrea to ginng mneral rolas, leaving onr the tank or vase they are fhrniahing. 
readers to use tiair own indinnent as to Rocewokk— The introdnctaon of rodi- 
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work into the Aquarium require* great 
taste and judgment, any artifloial-lookbg 
erectioDB ^ving to j'onr tank or vase 
rather the uppearance of a toy than of an 
inteUe«taal omarDent. Always try to 
imitate nature a> nearly as possible, and 
rememlier that the plants and animals are 
tlie first consideration. In fieah- water 
viyaries a smooth bottom with a few ragged 
pieces of stone (eugravings 1 and 5 in last 
No.) ia fkr preferable to a massive arch, 
whicb buTdeoa the vtfsel with unnecessary 
wtight, and will soon prove an iQoumbrance 



and an eyesore. It also darkens the tank, 
and will canse yon to lose sight of many of 
your smaller and moat valued specimens, 
who are m\icii addicted to hiding in the 
crevices, and disappearing for indefinite 
periods. 

■" ■ ' pie arches are formed by 



ttmg 



I flat piece of ai 



three vertical blocks, in imitation of a rndo 
cromlech (Kj. 7) ; or by leaning two piecea 
against each other, and cementing tbem 
firmly together at the top {Fig. 8). In 
large tanks more license !s of coune 
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allowable, and a very pretty effect may be 
produced by carrying the rock work above 
the BJubce of ilie water, leaying plenty of 
cavitiea in whidi to place fema^ &e. You 
can then ha,r% a circnkr groowa est in the 
stone m wbieb to rest the base of a gTass 
shade, iskam fo rming a Wardian case, and 
enabling yos to prewrre the most delicate 
plants the whola year through. (3m en- 
graving Nou 2f» in hak Ko.) By hariag the 
two enida of ilate yos wiS he eariiM ta 
affix yonr r ec kw ir k to tte s«k9. We give 
an illualiratiom of tte ialanar of one of Mr. 
Waring^Wa taoibsi caMtriKtsd im th» 
ner, wUo^ has s wry pkbaraai 

into rawd er adigaMl fmili» t&e oaly 

rockwork wMck we ott ttmmmeai hcn^ m 
mde pile of stones; aa ha c^gnaraig; J%f. 9^. 

In any case be sure to fix your rockwork 
very firmly with Portland or Koman cement, 
which can be obtained at any plasterer's ; 
it must be worked into a stiff paste and used 
immediately. A piece of slate should be 
used as a foundation to build upon. Toa 
must then let it remain in soak for at least 
three weeks, changing the water constantly, 
in order to get rid of the free sallhi, which 
act as a deadly poison to the animals. We 
have ourselves suffered from an infringe- 
ment of this rule, and do not consider the 
rockwork safe until every sign of scum has 
disappeaaed from the surface of water in 
which it is lying. 

It will scarcely be necessary to warn our 
readers against the introduction of tnaHne 
shells and coral into their miniature fresh' 
water lake. We think it well to state, 
however, that such things have been done 
by persons evidently devoid of all taste. 

The rockwork being firmly fixed and well 
seasoned, you should then cover 

The Bottom.— On the first introduction 
of the Aquarium it was the generally re- 
ceived opinion that mould was necessary for 
the support of the plants, but expprience 
haa proved that, in most cases, they flourish 
just as well when their roots are merely 
ooveised with coarse sand or fine pebbles ; 
aquatic vegetation derives its nourishment 
from the water, merely reqmring to be 
aafihored» as it were, to the bottom, and, in 
many case^ preferring to lie on the surface. 

The great disadvantages of mud and clay 
aie» that at first they involve frequent 



changes of the water, and afterwards render 
it turbid when disturbed in the slightest 
degree by ^e aaimals, or in unavoidable 
alterations. They also caase a confrtvoid 
growth, and h^ng; ia nine cases eat <tf ten, 
qmte unnecessary, we strongly advise oar 
readers to dispense with th^ use. Veiy 
coarse sand or sifted pehfete are fiur pre- 
ferabfe» and what we generally naa. They 
must be thoroogUy washed^ er mi^ 1^ 




^^e^ Bsire wKirtsm 
which only very fine gravelly pebbles are 
used, and find them to succeed perfectly. 

Some plants require earth, but, as thoe 
are exceptions, and generally of too large a 
size for introduction into ordinary vessels, 
we shall mention their proper mode of 
culture in the Botanical department. 

A little water having been added, in 
order to render the bottom firm, yon m&f 
next proceed to the 

Planting^ — Aa the picturesque appear. 
ance of the Aqoariam depends in a great 
measure on the effect produced by the 
plants, great care should be taken in their 
selection, and time allowed for them to get 
firmly rooted before the introduction of 
their Kving companions. The best methoi 
of planting is to attach tlie bottom of the 
stem to a stone with a piece of cap, and sink 
it in the sand or pebbles. By this means 
the plant will be enabled to resst the 
attacks of your more destructive pets, and 
will get thoroughly established before tk 
cap gets rotten. It will also be well to 
support the stem above ground with a fow 
pebbles. Some plants should be gatberal 
into bunches and set in the same way; 
others look well when qaoating fi«D 
crevices in the rockwork. You luast nerf 
add the 

Wateb.— This should be as dear u 
crystal, and great heed most be taken that 
it be of the right description, or very serifl* 
consequences may be the result. If ^oaalik 
it should be obtained from a rivaperl»^|^ 
bttt» shoold there be norruoniog straBmiA 
the neighbourhood, spnng ov rain-va^ 
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imist be Tesortod to. As the former fre* 
qnently contains saline matter, whidiwiU 
{irOFe injurious to theTef^etation and to the 
fiiBh {in sooae caies destroying their ooAoiir 
and depriving them <xf eyesight), it shoold 
aifrays be pnMped with a few of yonr less 
valued specimens, before yon introduce the 
entivB stock. As ^most spring-water is very 
hard, it should be allowed to stand a few 
da^, in Order to be softened by the plants. , 
Water supplied by eonspanies, dsriving their 
sopplyfroin the Thames or obiter rivers, will, 
ia allctses^ «nsw6r admiraMy. Bain-water 
may be used without. ^danger, but wili re- 
quire 4o be passed at least onoe and some- 
times twioe throogh the filter, in order to 
render it clear; for, although it may look 
perfectly bright m atumbler, it will present 
a very different appearance when contuned 
in vessels a Ibet or more firom side to side. 
Water which Jmm been boiled or excessively 
heated, has also been deprxredofitsoxygen, 
end should by no UMans be used iar Aquarian 
purposes. 

ISLAXO.-— Xf there is no cockwork above 
the surface, it is desirable to float a pteee of 
ooik with sloping edge^ toser«« as arefuge 
^ the ampTUbia, which camiot exist entirely 
m the water. The picturesque appearance 
of mai^ Aqnariums isei^4i«ly marred by a 
cemuion Iight'^X)lottred cork, which is al- 
together ont of place. We recommend a 
piece about an inoh thick, which should be 
burnt black and coated with sand (care 
being taken that the cement used is net 
iijiurious). A few small ferns may be 
planted in the centre, when the size will 
admit of a hole al)out two inches in diame- 
ter, which should be cut as deep as possible, 
and coated inside with gutta percha. Great 
taste may be displayed in making your 
miniature island look as natural as possible; 
and small frogs and the various kinds of 
newts look very pretty basking in the sun 
among the ferns. As these gentry are very 
fond of roaming, it will be found necessary 
fe have your tank covered, when there is 
way danger of escape. (See Figs, 4 and 5, 
m last No.) 

Covers are necessary in large towns, in 
<Mrder to keep oat the blaeks aiad dust, and 
are advisable in most cases to prevent your 
"""^ ^^nians £wm Heapiiig -or cnMvUng , 
out. A piece of mu^iia cr fpwen ijauze wiil 
^e ^urpoee^ bat a oover of per- . 



fomted sine or glass is less troublesome. If 

plain gloss is used, it should be rested oa 

small pieces >of cork, in order to admit sir. 

Stanixs.— The immense weight of «ii 

Aquarium neoessitatdi a very strong sap-^ 

port, and when a suitable table is not to bo 

had, very good substitutesmay be constrwAed 

ont <af old packing-oases, covered with led 

baiflse. Wo have a most useful and rwdly 

ornamental stand mads in this BMomer^ 

which supports three large vases and n 

dozen jars of various sizes. Empty barrels 

may vhra be converted into stands ftyr gar* 

don Aquaria. 

Chap. V. 

Selection of Stock for the Fre^^vwUr 
Aquarium. 

jLk order to render our treatise as concise as 

possible!, we shall divide the poiiion devoted 

to fresh-water vivaries into three sectiooa— • 

the first and present relating exclusively to 

the Aquarium, its construction and manage^ 

ment; the aeoond to contain a dassi&d 

description of every British aqaatic j^mit^ 

with remarks on its domestic oultivation; 

the third, treating on firesh> water Zoology in 

all its branches. In the present cha|iter> 

therefore, we shall content ourselves witAi 

merely giving hints on the general selection 

of stock, referring our reisers to the BeK 

tanical and Zoological sections for detotted 

informatitm. 

W^ were asked by a lady some ti»e einoe 
how to stock an Aquarium which i^ had 
just purchased fbr lier drawing^rooin, juid 
shortly afterwards the same question was 
put to us by a gentleman whose object wae 
study. To the former, we gave a list of 
those plants, fishes, moUtaca and fMmphibAa, 
which have the prettiest appearance and 
require the least attention ; and advised ttte 
latter to invest in several small vases in 
preference to one large one, as it is impos- 
sible to keep a great variety of specimens 
in one vessel. 

It is decidedly our opinion that no insects 
(with the exception, perhaps, of the caddis- 
worm) are admissible into the Aquarium, 
but that the entomological division should 
be kept apart in a series of small vessels, 
forming a '"Cabinet Aqoariom," of which 
we shall speak more hereafter. The large 
water beetles, Sgdrom piemg^ have beeb 
■very geaeraUy meaitioiiediis^erfsiAiy taana- 
less^ wliich is troe as far as the ammal {Kit 
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of the oommanity is concerned; but even 
these will be found very destructive to the 
Y^^tation when building their nests, fre- 
quently stripping the loaves off the plants, 
and leaving nothing but the bare stem. 
Nearly all the other species of aquatic insects 
are positively dangerous, but, being undoubt- 
edly the most interesting objects of an 
aquarian's study, suitable vessels should be 
provided for their reception, where they can 
be carefully grouped and examined. The 
great thing which all beginners must par- 
ticularly guard against is overcrowding, 
which is sure to result in the death of a 
great part of the collection. We, therefore, 
recommend our readers not to fully stock 
their vessels at first, but to add the speci- 
mens by degrees, by which means they will 
have a much better opportunity of remark- 
ing the peculiar characteristics of their pets, 
and will derive an additional source of 
amusement by watching them both indivi- 
dually and collectively. They can also better 
regulate the relative proportions of animal 
and vegetable life ; and, as the most careful 
management will not always prevent acci- 
dents, you will be enabled to gain experience 
without much risk. 

SxoGKiNGt Quickly. — ^Notwithstanding 
-our injunction not to be in too great a hurry, 
we think it advisable to give instructions 
how to act when circumstances will not 
allow of your taking things leisurely. As 
a general rule we prefer bottom to surface 
plants, the latter frequently giving to the 
Aquarium an untidy appearance, and being 
sadly in the way during alterations : they 
answer best, however, when time is an 
object, as they are established immediately 
on introduction, an advantage over bottom 
plants, whidh require some time before they 
^ve out sufficient oxygen to supply their 
Uving companions. A tank or jar may be 
stocked in a few minutes by ha\ing the 
water well aerated, and completely covering 
the top with Water Starwort. Your whole 
stock may then be added, with the exception 
of the mollnsks, which had better be put in 
three or four days afterwards. As this 
.style of vegetation is not of a very orna- 
mental description, we strongly advise our 
readers, in cases of emergency, to convert a 
temporary Aquarium out of a bucket or foot- 
•bftth« and get their vase or tank well 
strengthened and seasoned previous to the 



introduction of the animal part of the 
community. 

Plajtts. — When we say that twrface 
plants are not to be recommeaded, we refsr 
more particularly to those descripticHis 
which are of delicate construction, and apt 
to get broken and disarrange. 

The "Prog-bit," tops of the "Water 
Crowfoot," and other broadly lobed species, 
are altogether unobjectionable; and, as they 
are good purveyors of oxygen, and afford a 
pleasant shade for the £hes and restiog 
place for the amphibia, they shoold on no 
account be omitted. The other floating 
plants which are most easily met with aie~ 

The Sormdort, lives well and is very 
useful. 

The floating Bondweed, oommon and 
pretty. 

Water Starwort, better adapted for en- 
tomological jars than the Aquariam, except 
when used as a bottom plant. 

The Duckweed, also a very pretty addi< 
tion to the cabinet. 

The plant of primary importanoe to the 
Aquarium is undoubtedly the 

Valisneria Spiralis, which grows iredy, 
causes little refuse and has a very charming 
appearance. It requires to be flrmly rooted, 
as do also all the plants contained in the 
following list, which are arranged in the 
order in which they are most to be recom* 
mended for the Aquarium: — 

The New Water Weeds, or Water 
Thyme, for ordinary purposes, a most nsefol 
plant, very pretty, grows rapidly, and 
merely requires to be tied in bunches and 
attached to a stone. 

The Water Crowfoot, grows very rapidly, 
and to be found in nearly every pond or 
ditch. 

The Pondweed, may be found in great 
variety, and are very easily cultivated. 

The Water Milfoil, a slender plant, which 
should not be overlooked. 

The Water Soldier, not uncommon, snd 
should be used a centre or background to 
more delicate plants. 

The Water Plantain. — Peculiarly adiq»ted 
for the Aquariam, and may be had of the 
dealers. 

The ^foZ-KTor^.—Flowegm under water, and 
of pleanng appearance. 

The Water Violet.-^Wea worth the 
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trouble of seeking, and grows well with 
care. 

JSfixrestaU, — ^Foond in deep streams, and 
requires a good deal of soil. 

The Small Yellow JTater lAhf, — Scarce, 
but very valuable, if procurable. 

T7^ Large TeUow Water Lily, — Com- 
mon, and may be grown with effect in large 
tanks. 

The White Water Z»^.— Too large for 
any ordinary Aquarium. 

Stoneworte. — ^Very beautiful and delicate, 
but must be kept in separate jars on account 
of their minuteness. 

Our space will not admit of here mention- 
ing the less common varieties of aquatic 
plants, detailed accounts of which will be 
found in the Botanical departments. 

Many of our prettiest flowers are amphi- 
bious, preferring marshy to dry habitations, 
and may be successfully cultivated by being 
planted on the margins of the rockwork — 
half in and half out of the water. 

The Marsh Marigold, Ludew, Forget-me- 
Not, Stitchwoit, Bugged Bobin, and a 
variety of beautiful plants, may be thus ad- 
vantageously introduced into your aquatic 
garden, and will have a very charming and 
pleasing effect. 

Fish. — ^There is a tribe of fishes, all the 
varieties of which will, without an exception, 
thrive well in the Aquarium. This is the 
Carp or Boach family, which embraces most 
of our fresh-water fishes, and specimens of 
which may be met with in almost every 
river or lake in the kingdom. It includes 

The Common Carp, not so valuable as 
. The Fruman Carp, which, with 

2%« Golden Carp, have the decided 
preference over every other fish. 

2%e Crucian carp scarce. 

The Boach, and 

The Dace, very lively and pretty, but 
delicate in summer. 

The Tench, hardy but not handsome. 

The Minnow, indispensable. 

The Bleak, as beautiful as delicate, and 
will only live in the winter. 

The Loach, an amusing variety, but re- 
quiring attention. 

The Gudgeon, more hardy than attractive, 

2%0 Chub, which, 

Aa well as the Barbel, Bream, &c., are 
either too large or too scarce for general 
adoptioii. 



The Perch and Stickleback are very dan* 
gerous companions, and should not be in- 
troduced into general collections ; the latter 
species, however, well deserves a vessel to 
itself, and will amply repay any amount of 
attention. The salmon tribe can only be 
kept in very extensive tanks, as also Pike, 
wMch are so voracious that they will 
attack and destroy fishes half as large again 
as themselves. 

MoLLirscA. — The Flunoibis comeue is 
undoubtedly the most ornamental and 
useful, because least dangerous snail for 
your water vivary ; it does little harm to 
your plants, but, at the same time, does little 
work, so that they require to be numerous 
in order to perform their duty efficiently. 
The Palingina vivipara is of next import- 
ance, and will answer well where there is 
only strong vegetation. Lymnea stagnalis, 
the common marsh snail, prefers feeding on 
the plants themselves to the decaying 
matter, and should therefore be excluded. 
The other varieties, as also the bivalves, are 
of little value and will be mentioned 
hereafter. 

Beftiles. — The various kinds of newts, 
frogs, and tadpoles, are among the most 
interesting tenants of an Aquarium, and 
should on no account be omitted. 

CarSTAOEA. — Crayfish will well repay any 
amount of attention, but are very seldom 
kept alive for any lengthened period. The 
fresh-water shrimp lives only a short time 
in confinement. 

Gbneeal Selection. — For the conve- 
nience of such of our readers as have never 
paid any attention to the subject, we sub- 
join a list of what we consider to be the 
most pleasing, ornamental, and easily- 
managed collection of animals for vessels of 
from three to twenty gallons capacity. All 
the specimens which are more or less delicate, 
or which thrive well only during the winter 
months, are enclosed in brackets [ ], and those 
which are apt to be troublesome and require 
a good deid of attention are inserted in 
italics. Those fishes with an asterisk (*) 
attached to them, are only suitable for cold 
weather, and must be substituted for some 
of the others named before. 

Three Gallons, — Two gold carp, one 
Prussian carp, two minnows, one gudgeon 
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4fdX very mAU) ; «iz pfamottiB, one mnwel, 
•and thxm or fcar caddis wonn* 

* [One itMcliy and one dace]. 
Sig^aUomt.-^AM oae silver, ode Pm- 

BBaa, «iid one craeian oarp, one teooh, a 
ittiall aelf aad foor mora planmbis. 

* [Two Taac\k, and two daoe]. 

J^»9 'Q-aUaau, — Inereaae the size of the 
£flh ; add two gold and one Phusian carp, 
[three loach'] ; three or four newts, three 
paludina, 

* [Two roach, two dace, and three hleaJc], 
Tufelve Gallons. — Six gold, two silver, 

four Prassia^, and one cradan carp [fowr 
Uach'] ; two gudgeon, two tench, one chub, 
[two small perch] ; nx minnows, two eels. 
Six newts, twelve - planoibis, six paludina, 
three mossels, a dozen caddis worms. 

* [Two roach, two daoe, three bleah\ 

^ Sixteen Gallons. — Add two huge Pms- 
loan carp, two eels, one bream, half a dozen 
minnows and six paludina. 

Twenty Gallons, — Increase the size of all 
the fish, and add a dozen mollusks. 

A detailed acooant of the above and 
scarce varieties will be found in the third 
and last division of our treatise. 

Chap. VL 

PraetiBal Hints for Genensl Management. 
Although it is inspeBsibto to mention 
xemedies for all the minor evils and con- 
iiigiencies which may arise after jour 
Aquarium is once fairly started, a study of 
all the books ever written not being suf- 
ficient to render experience unnecessary; 
we will do our best to give such general 
directions as will prevent any serious harm 
befalling your aquatic pets. As nearly every 
writer on water- vivaries materially disagrees 
with all his predecessors, we cannot hope to 
"Boit ^ery body's taste or i/v«nts: — all we 
can do is, to give the results of our own 
experience, leaving our readers to improve 
npon our suggestions. 

CHAKGiNa THE Watsb.— When your 
Aquarium is firmly established, change of 
water will be found quite unnecessary, a 
small quantity only requiring to be added 
/rom time to time in order to compensate 
fbr evaporation. TJntil such is the case, 
liowever, and experience has been gained, a 
partial change or artificial aeration is some- 
times dndis^Mabia, aadin4Baaefl ofAoddent 
it wUl often beadTanible to remove the oon- 



tents «U»g«Mier, fiiotoaghly elemse year 
tank, and start a&esh. For this purpose a 
siphon shonld be prorided, winch nay be 
either of glass or gntta pereha. Tbaa aim- 
pie oontrivaace merely eonasts of a tube, 
bent so as to let eoe end be longer ttttn tiie 
other, tlra shorter being placed in the 
Aqnarinm, and <^e longer over the ^vend 
into which the water is to be emptied; 
npon the air being extracted, the water 
rushes in to supply its plaoe^ and wiU after- 
wards flow in an nnintempted ativam 
nntil it attains ite own lev«L In conse- 
quence of many compfaanta having heok 
made of the neceauty for dther exftraistiiig 
the air wi^ the mofoth, an onpleasaat 
operation when the water ia salt or fool; 
or for fiHing the tube with water before m- 
trodnction; a process of some diffieolty 
when it is ef any length; a mphoB has bees 
invented which is self^ada^ng, and of wlndi 
we give an €nigra¥ing (10). The ahort end, 
a, should be long enengh to reach witlun 
half an inch of the bottoon and for the pur- 
pose of (Irairing thewMber into th« %ri)»tiie 
india-rubber expandhig ball, b, ahooM be 
compressed, and the flnger then ]pAaced 
over the aperture at the loi^ end, e. Qa 
the ball being let go it will, in nsHmiri ag 
its origin«d siae, extract the air ttom 
the tube, and caase the water to enter. 
These siphons -coat three shiUSngn, and cun 
be obtained at the waterproof wiurdhonsoL 
In eome oaseB a kmg ti^ will he (bond 
convenient, as the ^id can be carriei 
through the window aiod the water used fat 
the garden. 

REHOTiira SFSciWENfl. — ^S^rery A^- 
riam shonld possess a small hand-net, about 
three inches in diameter, and mnde either 
of gauze or fine aet-work« It cam eaaHy be 
constructed at home by swisfaing n {nece of 
brass wire into a ting and affixiii|p it to a 
small cane, or can be portdmaed at any 
fishing tackle shop for a shilling, Great 
care should be taken not to haiicHe the 
fishes or disturb them unneeesaarily, another 
vessel alwavs being immediateljr at hand 
ready for their reception. Wot venseving 
smaU specimens glass tuhea ace MeatBasiy, 
which shonld be ined as repreaeoied inonr 
engraving (11). The small apert«ra«ttb6top 
diould be covered with the finger, and the 
tahehehig phMd ia the vfMel, ^e water 
will be unable to enter nntU tiie 
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renored, wlien it yn& rasb in to supply the 
place of the air which it expels, and will 
carry with it any small objects which may 
be near the wide end. The tube should 
then be quickly inverted, and the contents 
carefoHy poored into a small vessel where 
they are not likely to be lost sight of. A 
pur of long forceps wiU also be found use- 
fill, wooden glove stretchers answering the 
purpose admirably. 



CitSANSiya \*ill' sometimes be reqnii^e 
even in the best regulated Aquaiinms, and 
a sponge should be n^d ror the pnr- 
pose of removing the green coating which 
obscures the g^ass. It should be fastened 
to the other end of the stick to which the 
hand-net is attached (Fip. 12), and must be 
carefully rubbed over the surface, until the 
glass is perfectly clear, being frequently 
washed in clean water during the process. 
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When this mode of cleansing is fbund in- 
sufficient to remove the confervoe, it wiU 
he necessary to empty your jar or tank, 
and ^ scour the sides with fine sand or 
pumice-stone. This, however, must only 
be done in extreme cases, and after all hope 
of Batnral means has. been given up, a little 
patience and extra eare that the moUusca 
P^v^rm their duty genarally, being all that 
18 required. 

AB&A.TXON.--"WheneveF the fishes come 
^ the surface, for the purpose of gulping 
^* it la n sure sign of the absence of the 
vivifying principle, and in such cases the 
Water nmst be either renewed or artificially 
JJ?pK«d with axygen. When the size of 
the tank v^ admit of it, a tube connected 
y^^ ^ P^ ^^ beUowa should be conducted 
jwo it, in oi^r t» supply air whenever 
ttoa M^Qtt to be an exhaustion of . that in- 




FiG. 12. 



dispensable commodity. Blowing the bel- 
lows produces a very pretty effect, as the 
bubbles of air ascend, and is always an ac- 
ceptable occupation to visitors or children. 
A common syringe is useful for aerating 
small vessels. 

Re&tjlatxon 07 Tbkfebatube must be 
carefully attended to, both in summer and 
winter. In order to indicate when the 
water is two warm or cold, a small ther- 
mometer should be suspended in it. When 
it rises above 65 deg. a wet cloth may be 
placed outside the glass, and when it sinks 
below 4&deg. it shows that a fire is necessary 
in the room. Some fishes and plants will 
bear a much h^her or lower temperatnre 
than others, and it will, therefore, be ad- 
visable in winter to divide your specimens,, 
placing the most delicate in the warmost 
situation. 
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ixiBCT. — The Tinoheqiiered action of the 
ion on your Aqtutimin, for any tengthened 
p«riod, will iriTamblj render the water 
turbid, and give rLse to such & rapid confer- 
void growth ai wQl render your molluscti 
altogether insaffident for it» removal. The 
best aspect is either sonth-enat or south- 
west, where jou seldom have more than 
three boors Ban per diem, When your 
window looks due Bontli it will either be 
found requisite to construct a screen of 
green muslin, or to draw down the blinds 

much the least dangerous. In a northerly 
H3pcct jonr Tivaries will give a great deal 
more trouble with mueh less chance of snc- 
cesa, no freah-water plants thriving well 
unless cxpoeed for at least an hour every 



day to the direct infloenee of the nin's 
rays. By a little management it ia eaay to 
constmct a acreen which will admit the sun 
for two hours daily, and a very agreeable 
light for the rest of the day. 

FbedinQ-. — This ia at all times a. delicate 
operation, reqairing much care, and Hhoiild 
he perforified as seldom as poasible. Where 
there is plenty of water snd vegetation, in 
compariaan to the amonnt of animal life, it 
will ha found altogether nnnscessary ; hut, 
as that is seldom the case in small private 
collections, a little additional food eupplied 
from without is sometimes indispensable. 
We geuerally feed onr fish oncea week, and 
are much amused during the process, there 
being no small difficulty in letting each g*t 
its proper share, and prerentiog tiie moie 




active firom getting bH the prizes. White 
of egg ii Uie best Tegetable diet, but soon 
becomes distasteful to your pets, if not 
accompanied by something more palatable, 
in the shape of small red worms, flies, &c. 
A11 the rejected morsels shonld be carefully 
removed within twenty-fonr hours, or will 
pntrify and foul joar tank. Balier'a bread 
shonld on DO account, be used as the alnm, 
which is invariably cont^ned in it, acta as a 
deadly poison. Small balls of dough may 
be used sparingly, but are not so cleanly as 
white of e^, Uie remains of which ia much 
more eauly cleared away. 



DiSBUM.— Eihaostion is the moat com- 
mon ailment to whichtbe tenants of«n Aqni- 
rium are liable, the remedy being removal 
to fresh water, which shonld he well aerated 
for some minutes with a syringe. Seoamy 
will then sometimes take place, even after 
they have apparently given their last gulp 
at the snrbce. One fish which has been in 
yoar possession for any length of time ia 
worth six new ones, and shonld be valued 
accordingly. The most itnrdy-lookiDg 
specimens oR«n give way the soonesli bring 
less active in their search afterthe neeesnuies 
of life. When the cnndal fin gets coveted 
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with a sort of fungus, the diseased por- 
tion may sometimes be removed altogether 
without harming the fish, which seems to 
thrive just as well, minus this appendage. 
Mr. Hibberd mentions two minnows in lus 
collection which have been operated upon in 
this manner, and are still alive and well. 
A little silver sand sprinkled upon a diseased 
fish will cause it to rub itself, sometimes 
removing any cutaneous eruption of recent 
growth. Removal from the Aquarium is of 
coarse requisite until after recovery. 

ExAiiDfATiON. — A microscope is an 
almost indispensable companion for the 
Aquarium, for without it some of the most 
interesting results are altogether unobserv- 
able. For ordinary purposes a common 
reading glass is useful (Mff. 13), or the 
condenser of a compound microscope 
{Fig, 14) may be advantageously substitu- 
ted, as it can be placed on the table and 
raised to the required height, leaving 
hoth hands of the spectator free. The 
cheapest microscope is a common pocket 
lens, which may be had with either one, two, 
or three powers (JFVgr. 15), costing from Is. to 
12s. 6d. To naturalists we can safely recom- 
mendMr. Warington*s Compound Universal 
Microscope, which was originally invented 
expressely for the Aquarium, and is excel- 
lently adapted for viewing any living objects 
which may either be in contact with the 
glass sides or removed from the tank. It 
is simple, light and portable, and may be 
had of Mr. Salmon, of 100, Fenchurch- 
street, with condenser and stuge forceps, 
for three guineas. 

We must now conclude our remarks on 
the construction and management of the 
Aquarium, and shall devote our next paper 
to an account of the flowering plants to be 
met with in our rivers, lakes, ponds, and 
ditches. 

836. GRAPES PRESERVED IN 
VINEGAR.— Grap« are preserved in 
vinegar by the Peraans after the following 
fashion: — The grapes are gathered when 
half ripe, and put into bottles half-filled 
with vinegar, which so macerates them, that 
they lose their hardness, and yet do not be- 
come too soft. The grapes have a sweet 
acid taste, which is not unpalatable, and 
espedaBy r^^hing during the great heats. 



837. 



CHICKEN-POX. 



Varicella, as chicken or glass-pox is pro- 
fessionally called, in strict propriety may 
be classed as a mild variety of small-pox, 
presenting all the mitigated symptons of 
that formidable disease. Among many 
physicans it is, indeed, classed as small- 
pox, and not a separate disease ; but as 
this is not the place to discuss such ques- 
tions, and as we profess to give only abstract 
facts, the result of our own practical ex- 
perience, we shall treat this afiection of 
GLASS or CHICKBN-POX as WO ouTselves 
have found it, as a distinct and separate 
disease. 

838. Chicken-pox is marked by all 
the febrile symptoms presented by small- 
pox, with this difierence, that each is par- 
ticularly light. The heat of body is much 
less acute, and the principal symptoms 
are difficulty of breathing, head-ache, 
coated tongue, and nausea, which some- 
times amounts to vomiting. After a term 
of general irritability, heat and restless- 
ness; about the fourth day, or between 
the third and fourth, an eruption makes 
its appearance over the face, neck, and 
body; in its first two stages closely re- 
sembHng small-pox, with this special dif- 
ference, that whereas the pustules in 
small-pox have flat and depressed centres 
— an invariable characteristic of small-pox — 
the pustules in chicken-poxremain^^oSv^ar, 
while the fluid in them changes from a 
transparent white to a straw-coloured 
liquid, which begins to exude and disappear 
about the eighth or ninth day ; and in mild 
cases by the twelfth disquamates entirely. 

839. There can be no doubt that 
chicken-pox, like small-pox, is contagious, 
and under certain states of the atmosphere 
becomes endemic. Parents should, there- 
fore, avoid exposing young children to the 
danger of infection, by talking them where 
it is known to exist, as chicken-pox in 
weakly constitutions, or in very young 
children, may superinduce small-pox, the 
one disease either running concurrently 
with the other, or discovering itself as the 
other declines. This, of course, is a condi- 
tion that renders the case very hazardous, 
as the child has to stru^le against two 
diseases at once, or before it has recruited 
strength from the attack of the first. 
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840. TsEATMENT. — ^In all ordinary cases 
of chicken-pox — and it is very seldom it 
asftimeB ibiy complexity— tiie whole treat- 
nient resdvei itself into the use of the 
warm hath, and a course of gentle aperients. 
The bath is indicated when t^e oppression 
oi tile lungs renders the breathing difficult, 
or the heai and dryness of the skin, with 
the undereloped rash beneath the surface, 
shows the necessity for its use. 

841. As an aperient, the prescription 
782, in small-pox, may be used, in the 
same dose and frequency as ordered in that 
disease^ 

84^. As the pustules in chicken-pox rery 
rarely ran to the state of suppuration, as in 
the other disease, there is no fear of pitting 
or disftguroment, except in very severe 
fomu^, which, however, happen so seldom 
as not to merit appreliension. When the 
eruption subsides, however, the face may be 
washed with ekler>flower water, and the 
routine prescribed in the convalescent state 
of [»nall-pox. 

843. The next disease which we propose 
treating under the head of Infantine 
Diseases, is one that^ according to the laws 
of old women and female prophets, every- 
one, whether man or woman, must have one 
time between their birth and death, namely, 
the thrush, an opinion which our readers 
will readily betieve we by no means coin- 
cide in«*^ 

844. Apthje, or TttHTTSH, or, as it is 
sometimes called, throcks or lily, is a 
disease to which infants are peculiariy sub- 
ject; in whom alone it may be said to be a 
disease; for when thrush shows itself in 
adult or advunced life, it is not as a disease 
^^raper, but only as a feature, symptom, or 
accessory, of some other ailment, .generally 
of a chronic character; and has no more 
nght to be dassed as a separate afieetion 
than the petechas, or dark-coloured spots 
that appear in -maligtiant measles may be 
oonsiderod a distinct affection. 

845. Thrush is a disease of the follicles of 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary 
oanal, whereby they form small resides, or 



• Teething, and such other affections, as in- 
l!m«ya»kl'earty childhood are liable to, we pro- 
pose grwjpuig wid speaking of more indtetiifl, 
^I"^ article we shaU append to these paiien, 
^addKssed especially to mothers, on the treat- 
ment aadcam of feoAmiSv 



bladders fiUed with a thick mncona 
tion, which banting, discharge tfaetr qoo- 
tenta, and form minute ulcers in the oeniae 
of each vesseL To make this (brmal biA 
unavoidBble description intelligible^ we 
must beg the readers patience wiufo we 
briefly explain terms that appear so un^ 
meaning; andteake the pathology of tfarnali 
fully &milar. 

816. The whole digestive canal, of which 
the stomach and bowels are only a psfft, is 
covered from the Hps, eyes, and eaM, dowth 
wards, with a thin glary tiasae, fika the 
skin that lines the inade of an tgg, ealled 
the mucous uembrane; this mem^bnooa is 
dotted aU over, in a state of heal& bjr 
imperceptible poxnta called folliclea, ihroogli 
whioh the saliva, or mnoous, ae cictod by 
the membrane, is poured out. 

847. These fbUicles, or little gUaids, ihtti 
becoming enlarged, and filled with a con- 
gealed fluid constitute thrush in first ^stag^ 
or when the child's Hps and mmitii appear 
a mass of small pearls ; as these bredc and 
discharge, the second stage, or that cC 
ulceration, sets in. 

848. Symptoms.— Thrush is genendly 
preceded by considerable Irritation; in the 
child crying and fretting, with greater 
redness of the lips and nostrils, bot foeAed 
breath, with relaxed bowels, and dark fecu- 
lent evacuations ; the water is scanty and 
high coloured; considerable difficulty of 
swallowing, and much thirst, are the other 
symptoiis, which a caref\il observationof the 
little patient makes manifest. 

8i9. The situation and character of 
thursh shows at once that the cause is some 
irritation applied to the mucous membrane, 
and can proceed only from the nature and 
quality of the food. Before weaning, this 
must be looked for in the mother send the 
condition of the milk ; after that time, to 
the crude and indigestible nature of the 
food given. In either ease, Hua exdting 
cause of the disease most beat ouoe stopped. 
When it proceeds from the mother, it is 
always best to begin by ^ysidng the infimt 
through the parent^ whidi has tin doaUe 
object of benefiting the pataeat» wad at the 
same time oorreotli^ the ateto of the 
mother, and improving the oonditiaii of lier 
milk. In the other, ^ tutelly atteihig the 
style Of food givw, and gui iii Ait i te i y kt- 
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nmeoon food, eastardsy bknc nuuige^ and 
ground rioe pvddBngs* 

850. Aa am aperieni medidne Ibr tho 
xBothor, the beol thing^ alio can talio is a 
deaaerfe wpoooMi of cav^onalo of magnem, 
oooe or twice a itty, m 'a eap of c^d water ; 
aad every seoond daj — ^for two or three 
txmeo-'-oiie of the apenent piUo prescribed, 

No. 5ai. 

851. Ab the throih eotends all over the 
moath^ throat, atomaeh, and bowels, the 
irritntion to the ch3(^ from such an extent 
of diseased sorlhoe, is proportsonaUy great, 
and before attempting to act on sneh a 
tender surface, hj opemng medicine, the 
better plan is to sooth % an emollient 
mixture, and for that purpose lettheibl- 
lowing be prepared : — 

862. Take of castor oil» two drachms; 
sugar, one dradim ; mucilage, or powdered 
gum arabic, half a drachm. l\4talate tiU 
the oil is incorporated, then add slowly, 
mint water, one ounce and a half; lauda- 
num, ten drops. Half a teaspoonful three 
times a day, to an infant from one to two 
years; ateaspoonfol, from two to three ; and 
a dessert spoonful at any age over that time. 

858. After two days' use of the mixture, 
ono of thefbllowing powders should be given 
twice a-day, accompanied with one dose 
diuly of tiw mixture: — Grey powder, 
twenty grains ; powdered rheubarb, fifteen 
grains ; scammony, ten grains. Mix. Di- 
vide into tweWe powders, for one year; 
V eigltt powders from one to two ; and six 
powders from two to six years old. After 
that ago double the strength, by giving 
the quantity of two powders at once. 

854. It is sometimes customary to apply 
borax and honey to the mouth for thrash ; 
but it is always better to treat the disease 
constitntionally, rather than locally. The 
first steps, therefore, to be adopted are to 
remove or correct the oxoil^g cause — ^the 
mofdier's milk or food ; dlay irritation by a 
wann bath (sm 2fo. 40S), and the castor 
oil mazture^ followed by and conjoined with 
the powders.. 

855. Ta those, however, who wish to try 
ihe honey process, the best preparation to 
use is the f oQoimng : — 

856. Rub down ono ounee of honey 
with two drachms of lanoture of myrrh, 
and apply it to the lipe and month every 
four or aixhoniB. 



867. PHENOMENA FOR AUGUST. 

The changes of i^e seasons, and the* 
varieties of temperature, have been ex- 
phnned. The manner in wMdi these act 
upon vegetation, to produce the various' 
tints of the autumnal months, must be 
reserved for a future chapter to enable us 
to notice, in its proper oider, the atqael to 
the chapter on douds. Assecfifited with 
the remembrance of their ftintastie beauty 
is the nu^estie grandeur of the thunder^^ 
storm. Those ex(|nisite vapour wreaths; 
that look sometimes like snowy garlands 
to decorate the blue triumphal arch of 
heaven, at other times assume a darker 
hue, and remind us of the contests of the 
angels, which the sublimest poet has de- 
scribed; for those mountainous heaps of 
vapour grow into dark rolling masses, such 
as might be imagined to result from the 
" artillery of heaven :** and often, too, 
from out their murky bosom flashes a 
streak of forked fire, dazzling, and some-^ 
times evoi destroying, the sense of sight 
with its brightness ; and then the ponderous 
tfamider — whose sound has been compared 
to " the rolling of the chariot wheels of 
God o*er the blue floor of heaven *• — comes, 
with its astounding vibration, shaking the 
solid earth, and startling all creation witii 
fear. 

858. It has already been explained that 
clouds are composed of water in a vesicidar 
C(mdition. Each of the vesides is charged' 
with electricity, which it has dierived durmg 
the process of evaporation, and which is the 
prolHible cause that this pecuSar state of 
water which is discovered in the clouds has 
any degree of permanence. The repulsion: 
produced by the vesicles bein^ (barged 
with the 9ame kind of electricity, is believed! 
to be sufficient to prevent coalescence be- 
tween the ladders of water and the format 
tion of rain. " It is probable, moreover," 
says Professor Thompson, " that when two 
currents of air are moving different wavs;^ 
the friction of the two sumces may evolve- 
electricity; should these two currents be' 
of different temperatures, a portion of Ute 
vapour which they alwajs contiun will be 
deposited; and the electn<nty evolved wiS 
be taken up by that vapour, and wffl cause 
it to assume a vesicular state constitutin|p 
a cloud." Some clouds are charged ifim 
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vitreons, others with resinoiui electricity — 
that is to say, that they may be either 
poeitiye or negative ; and when two masses 
of vapour thus oppositely charged approach 
each other, a flash of lightning passes from 
one to the other; and the discharge, ac- 
companied by a tremendous report, dissi- 
pates the electridty which was neeessary 
to the maintenance of the vesicular con- 
dition of the vapour, and rain-drops are 
immediately formed. Hence heavy rain 
invariably accompanies a thunder-storm, 
at the same time that it diminishes its dan- 
gers. The discharges of electricity usually 
take place between different strata of air 
in different electric conditions^ or between 
clouds. Barely, a cloud charged with one 
kind of electridty nears the earth, which is 
in an opposite condition, and then the flash 
is from the earth to the cloud, or more com- 
monly from the cloud to the earth. In the 
latter case a " thunder-bolt " is said to fall. 

858*. When, however, an electric spark 
passes from the atmosphere to the earth, no 
material or substance can be discovered; 
and the descriptions which have been pub- 
lished of so-called " thunder-bolts" are for 
the most part fabulous. At the same time 
it is to be admitted, that meteoric stones 
have follen fr-om the sky, accompanied with 
a loud noise like thunder; but these are of 
an entirely different nature from a dis- 
charge of electricity, and are called 
(teroUtes, or ufanderinff stars. It will be 
sufficient here to say, thai they are com- 
posed of iron in a high state of purity, pre- 
senting marks of recent frision, and have 
been supposed to be portions of some 
shattered planet, whose parts are still re- 
volving round the sun in eccentric orbits, 
approaching that of the earth at set periods 
so nearly, that the attraction of our mass is 
sufficient to drag them from their courses, 
and to draw them to the snr&ce of our 
planet. 

859. The devastation and marks of vio- 
lence produced by a discharge of electricity 
from the clouds to the earth, suggested to 
our ancestors the idea of the action of some 
solid body sent with violence against the 
objects it shattered; but with the progress 
of science, men have learned that the agent 
which can shatter a tower, demolish a spire, 
fire a powder magazine, split rocks, rend 
trees, and instantaneously destroy life, with 



scarcely a mark to show a trace of its open- 
tion, is an imponderable agent, that is, t 
thing without weight or sabstance, onlj 
manifesting effects— like heat Thk is 
called elec&irity, because it was firaud thit 
phenomena of a nmilar chancter can be 
produced upon a small scale by rQb% 
amber (called eUctrtm by theGreeb),or 
vitreous or resinous substances. This re- 
lation between what was called electiicitj 
aad the nature of lightning, was disoorend 
only in recent times by Benjamin Fiankiin, 
the son of a tallow-chandler, and aprinter't 
apprentice; afterwards Doctor of Un, 
Fellow of the Royid Society, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States of 
America. The discovery of oxygen n 
owing to the use of a simple bird fountain; 
and the identity between lightning and 
electridty was proved by a Bi£odhoft bn 
— a kite. Hence, let us learn, en paitai, 
that every station, however humble, bs op- 
portunities of adding to human knowledge; 
and that no instruments, however insigoifi- 
cant, are to be thought useless in cor ennu- 
nation of the beautiful world around ns. 

860. Before FrankHn suggested, his le- 
markable experiment, it had been demoD' 
strated that electricity is attracted V 
points, and, if highly exdted, that it dis- 
charges itself with a flash and repoit 
Moreover, the atmosphere was known to be 
susceptible of electrical influences; and it 
was urged by the philosopher, that theaai- 
logics which existed pointed, at the 1«^ 
to a probability that lightning was a dis- 
charge of electricity. With a view to 
settle the question, he made the Mowios 
experiment : — ^A kite was made, witli i 
pointed wire flxed to the stick which fonneii 
its centre, and this was elevated in the «f 
during a thunder-storm; as the stritf 
became wetted, and so formed into a ooo- 
ductor of electridty, vivid sparks and flfavp 
reports passed from the lower end of it,>i" 
no longer was there any doubt hat tint 
lightening and electridty were identicaL 

861. The noise which we call "thunder* 
is usually heard after a diacharge of eiecbv 
fluid from the douds ; but not dlwci^t* s. 
the douds approach bodies having a ^ 
number of points, or are themselvefi "00 
or less fringed, a broad fladi, oonaifltisg « 
innumerable small sparks, may h^w^^ 
no noise will follow. To perform the 0' 
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ariment upon a small scale, the student 
ay present to an electrical machine, from 
hich large sparks would fly to the knuckle, 
bunch of pointed instruments — such as 
uruing-needles ; he will find that to these 
iedles the electricity will stream off 
most in silence. If the experiment is 
inducted in the dark, the effects will 
) very evident. Generally, nevertheless, 
iimder accompanies an electric discharge 
om the clouds. The character of the 
iimd is variable: it sometimes resembles 
lat which we hear when a single cannon 
fired; at other times it is a rolling noise, 
ke that produced by several great guns 
rod quickly one after another; and some- 
imes, again, it has a sharp cracking sound, 
ke the reports cf a number of rifles fired 
t rapid succession. The physical cause of 
be detonation is not well understood; it 
I probable, however, that the lightning, 
vring to the difficulty with which it passes 
broagh the air — which is a bad conductor — 
uses the temperature of that medium to 
a extreme, and produces a sudden expan- 
ion, which is followed by as rapid a con- 
Bnsation. Moreover, an alteration of the 
omposition of the air takes place to a slight 
xtent, nitric and nitrous acids being pro- 
aoed by a union of the oxygen with the 
itrogen of the ur, in consequence of which 
nrther condensation takes place. From 
hese causes arises so violent a disturbance 
fthe air that violent vibrations follow, 
onstituting the sound of thunder. Various 
easons have been assigned for the prolon- 
ation of the sound, but none of them ap- 
«ar to be quite satdsfiictory alone ; probably 
U of the causes which have been mentioned 
ombine to produce the lengthening out of 
be report. It was formerly sup- 
osed that the rolling noise was merely 
succession of echoes, or of reflected 
)Qnd falling upon the ear in a succes- 
ion, accor&g as the objects reflecting 
be undulations were near or distant, 
loads, mountains, forests, buildings^ 
r rocks, were the reflecting agents, in 
bis supposition, which was founded upon 
tie fact, that the noise of fire-arms dis- 
barged in a mountainous district is pro- 
foged by echoes during at least htif a 
^nute, or about the tiijhe during which the 
>lling of thunder continues. But it is 
iigular that thir prolongation of the sound 



is not always heard, as it should be if this 
theory afforded a complete explanation of 
its cause ; on the contrary, we find that, 
when the heavens are uniformly covered 
with clouds, a flash of lightning will dart 
from the zenith, and a crash of thunder 
follow it, without prolongation : within a 
few minutes of the flrst discharge a second 
discharge may occur in the same part of 
the sky, and yet be accompanied by the 
rolling prolongation. From this it would 
appear that there must have been some- 
thing different in the character of the two 
discharges, and that the "roll'' was not 
entirely due to echoes. These peculiarities 
may, perhaps, be explained by remembering 
how the different sounds produced by the 
explonon of gunpowder, to whidb the 
various kinds of thunder have been com* 
pared, are created: tbr example, as the 
firing of a single great gun produces a 
quick booming sound, so the short crashing 
kind of thunder with prolongation may 
arise from a great, but single electric dis- 
chaise ; as the firing of several great guns 
in succession produces a rolling sound, the 
prolonged roll of thunder may, perhaps, 
arise from a number of electrical dis- 
charges, either following each other, or 
taking place at once at difflsrent distances 
from the ear. Now, it has been observed by 
Dr. Hooke, that " the flashes of lightning 
are simple or multiple : the former occupy 
only but one small portion of space, and 
give rise to an instimtaneous report ; the 
multiple flash takes place at diflbrent 
parts of one long line," and a number of 
reports come in the order of distance to the 
observer. 

862. The flash of lightning and the re- 
port takes place at the same moment ; but, 
since sound travels at the rate of rather 
more than eleven hundred feet in a second, 
while for short distances the passage of light 
may be considered instantaneous, it follows 
that, on counting the number of seconds 
between the flash and the report, the dis- 
tance of the thunder-doud may be ascer- 
tained in feet, by multiplying 1,100 by the 
seconds counted. Thus, if five seconds 
elapse between the flash of the lightening 
and the first sound of the thunder, the 
distance of that discharge would be 1,100 
multiplied by 5, equal to 5,500 feet, or 
about a mile. 
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8S3^. Ab opimon exists that thunder has 
hoen heard when the sky was without a 
clond; hot the faet eannot be said to rest 
i^on good authority. In some cases, the 
snhternuiean soands which precede earth- 
qvakea have been mistaken for thnnder. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, that 
deftth has occorred from the passage of 
diectricity from the earth to strata of mr, 
when thnnder-douds were at a great dis- 
tance. 

864 Thnnder and lightning are believed 
net to oeenr in the arctic or antarctic 
regions, beyond the seventy -fifth degree of 
north latitude; and even as low as the 
seventieth degree these phenomena are very 
rare. 

865. Though the noise of thunder is v«ry 
awful, it eannot be conridered dangerous. 
The real danger is from the lightning, which 
haaa tendency toflyoff from the over-charged 
douds towards the earth, from which the 
electridty has passed during the evapora- 
tion of wmter. The nearer the doud to the 
earth, the more likely is a discharge to take 
place ; and hence, the tops of mountains, or 
of high buildings, are most frequently the 
pointB of attraction and discharge. \\'liere 
the eleetric discharge hsa the opportunity 
of passing to the earth without opposition, 
«r a kmg oondnctor of electricity («uch as a 
meti^Hk bar), it does not do any mischief; 
on the contrary, where the object tiirongh 
which it seeks a passage to the ground is 
a& imperfect conductor, it is always more 
<M less shattered* The reverse is alK> true; 
ftr, if the electric fluid seeks a passage from 
tiM earth to the douds through the sub^ 
stance of a high building composed of badly 
ooBductittg- materialfl, equal mischief will 
rflNlt. To obviate these dangers^ it is 
usDftl to attach a metal rod to the side of 
vateable or high buildings, in such a 
mmaer that its upper end shall extend to 
asme distance above the highest part of the 
emetioii^ while the lower eadt is carried 
dewn into the earth for a considerable 
distancei. fixpeiiettce has proved that 
pointed rods contrived thus to facilitate 
tibe passage ef the lightning to the earthy 
protest the buiMmgs with which they are 
O0eneeted» by producing a gradual dis- 
charge frcm the thundcr-diMids passing 
over them. They riionld extend from 
twelve to thirty feet above an erdmary 



honse, and shooM be esrefhlly c ouHtmet w^ 
to secure an uniatenipted passage of the 
electric fluid to the earth. To prevent tte 
pointe becoming blunt by met, they stolid 
be made of copper cov er ed with glldiBg, or 
of platinnm; and to prevent the rod fron 
being fused by the heat of a large current^ 
it should be made of saeh a thie^iieaB as to 
allow a large stream of the fluid to pass. 

866. NOVEL METHOD OFCOOKDW 
A SHOULDER OF MUTTON.— Wter 

Omai, a Chief of the Sandwich Islands, me 
staying at the honse of Lord Snadwicli, it 
Hindiinbrook, it was prcpoeed l^iat he 
should cook a shoulder of mutton in hiBSwn 
manner, at which he was qcdte detigktel. 
Having dug a deep hole in the groaoA, be 
placed fuel at the bottom of it, and t^len co- 
vered it with clean pebbles; when properhr 
heated he laid the mutton, nently enveloped 
in leaves, at the top, and having closed the 
hole, walked constantly round it^ Tery de- 
liberstdy observing the sun. The meat ms 
afterwards brought to table, was much eon- 
mended, and all the company partook of it. 

867. LIQUID GLUE.— Dissolve an 
ounce and a quarter of shellae in one 
ounce by measure of Naphtha. Put the 
shellac, broken finely, into a wide^mouthed 
bottle^ stir it with a wire until disedTed, 
and keep it onked. If tdiicher thin 
cream, add more Naphtha. Tkie glae wiS 
be found always ready for use. It is per- 
fectly waterproof, and appiicahle to tbe 
purposes of the carpenter, joner, sad 
turner. It is used like eommon glue, the 
only diiKerencs being that the sorfeees t» 
be joined together must be quite dry. 

868. REMEDY FOR MAD DOGS.- 
To about six grains of calomel add tlmtr 
of powdered jslap* "^ ^^^^ ^ seanamooT; 
make them inte a piU with honey, or nj 
other convenient vehicle, and grre it to 
tbe dog immediately. This medium should 
be foUowsd up by another piD, given st 
intervals of half an honv; made of pore 
camphor, diaolved to a suAoient ooBsist- 
oncy; a few dsepe of spirits of wine; 
a diort time will decide the ease ; if tke 
medidne takes* effect^ tbe jaws wiU be 
freed from that slin^, ropy ezcretkn 
oeeasioned by the dihsase, and in its stead f 
free disefaarge of saliva v^ appear, ratlNr 
ineUned to fi^th like soap-suds. 
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869. GOOSEBERRY JAM FOR TARTS. 
->Fttt twelve peands of the red hairy 
^aeberrie^ when ripe and gathered in dry 
weather, into a preserring-pan, with a pint 
)f currant*juioe« drawn as for jelly ; let them 
toil pretty quickly, and beat them with 
h» spoon ; when they begin to break put 
/O them six pounds of pore white Lisbon 
iugar, and simmer slowly to a jam. It 
'Cquires long boiling or it will not keep ; 
wt is <m excellent and seaamable thing 
br tarts or puffs. Look at it in two or 
*hree days, and, if the syrop and fruit 
•eparate, the whole must be boiled longer. 
Be oarefal it docs not burn to the bottom. 

870. An^OTHSB. — Gather your goose- 
ierries (the clear white or green sort) when 
ipe; top and tail, and weigh them — a 
)oand to three-quarters of a pound of fine 
ngar, and half-a-pint of water ; boil and 
ikim the sugar and water; then put the 
rait, and boil gently till clear ; then break 
utd pat into small pots. 

871. TO PRESERVE ORANGES OR 
^EMONS IN JELLY.— Cut a hole in the 
■talk part, the size of a shilling, and with a 
imall blunt knife scrape out the pulp quite 
'lear, without cutting the rind. Tie each 
^arately in muslin and lay them in spring- 
^ater two days> changing the water twice 
bday; in the last, bml them until they 
>ecome tender on a slow fire. Ob- 
■erre that there is enough at first to 
illow for wasting, as they most be covered 

the last. To every pound of fruit 
^«igh two paunds of doublC'refined sugar 
ttd one piitt of water ; boil the two latter 
ogether with the juice of the orange to a 
yrnp, and clarify it, skim well, and let it 
^nd to be cold ; then boil the fruit in the 
ynip half-an-hour ; if not clear, do this 
^ly till they are done. Fare and core 
ome green pippins, and boil in water till it 
tstis strong of them ; do not break them, 
nly gently press them with the back of a 
poon ; strain the water through a jelly-bag 
ill quite clear ; then to every pint put a 
oimd of double-refined sugar, the peel and 
Dice of a lemon, and boil to a sia^ong syrup. 
)rain off the syrup from the fruit, and, 
Bsning each orange with the hole upwards 

1 the jar, pour the apple-jeliy over it. 
"he hits cut out must go throng the same 
nKsesB with the frmt. Corar with Immdy- 
»p€r. 



872. TO PICKLE CUCUMBERS.— 
Take cucumbers as free as possihle from 
spots, and the smallest that can be procured ; 
lay them in strong salt and water for niae 
days, until they become quite yellow ; povr 
the water off, and cover them with plenty 
of vine leaves. Set the water over the fire, 
and when it boils pour it over them, And 
set them upon the hearth to keep wartti. 
When the water is almost cold, make it 
boil again, and pour it upon them ; proceed 
thus till they are of a fine green, whioh 
they will be in four or five times *, keep 
them well covered with vine leaves, with a 
cloth and dish over the top to retain the 
^eam. When they are quite greeu, drain 
them through a hair- sieve ; and to every two 
quarts of vinegar put half an ounce of 
mace, ten or twelve clovies, an ounce of 
ginger, cut into slices, an ounce of black 
pepper, and a handful of salt. Boil them 
all together for five minutes, pour the 
liquor hot on to the cucumbers, and tie 
them down for use. 

873. VINEGAR AND WATER A 
WHOLESOME BEVERAGE.— During 
the American war, when the stoppage of 
the supplies of molasses interfered with 
the distillation of rum. Dr. Rush, an 
American physician, recommended that, 
instead of rum, the labourers in harvest 
should mix a very small proportion of vine- 
gar with the water they drank. This sugges- 
tion was adopted, and succeeded so weU, 
that in many places vinegar still continues 
to be used when rum could easily be had. 
Severe labour or exercise excites a degree 
of fever, and the fever is increased by spirits 
or fermented liquor of any sort ; but vinegar, 
at the same time that it prevents mischief, 
which drinking cold water induces during 
heat or perspiration, allays the fever ; so 
that, in this instance, the labourers fbund 
themselves morerefreshed and less exhaosted 
at night when vinegar was used instead 
of rum. The proportions are a tea-spoonfril 
of vinegar to half a pint of water. 

874. MILK PANS.— The best of oU 
milk pans are those made of glass, and with 
a little care, pouring in small quantities at 
a time, they may be lused safdy even in a 
dairy when the milk is scalded. The next 
best are those made of earthenware, and 
into these boiling milk may be poured 
without danger of cracking. 
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875. BRITISH CHAMPAGNE.— Take 
gooseberries before they are ripe; crash 
them with a mallet in a wooden bowl, and 
to every gallon of fruit put a gallon of 
water; let it stand two days, stirring it 
well at intervals; then squeeze the mix- 
ture through a hop-sieve, and to every 
gallon add three and a half pounds of loaf- 
sugar ; mix well in the tub, and leave it to 
stand one day; then add brandy, at the 
rate of one pint to every seven gallons; 
leave the cask open five or six weeks, re- 
moving the scum as It rises; then bung 
down, and let it stand for one vear before 
it is bottled. 

876. GREEN FRUITS FOR PRE- 
SERVING (OR PICKLING).— Take pip- 
pins, apricots, pears, plums, peaches, while 
green for the first, radish-pods or Fiench 
beans, for the latter, and cucumbers for 
both processes ; and pat them, with vine- 
leaves under and over, into a hloek-tin pi e- 
serving-pan, with spring-water to cover 
them, and then the tin cover to exclude all 
air. Set it on the side of a fire, and when 
they begin to simmer take them off; pour 
off the water, and, if not green, put fresh 
leaves when cold, and repeat the same. 
Take them out carefully with a slice. They 
are to be peeled, and then done according to 
the receipts for the several modes. 

877. TO PRESERVE STRAWBERRIES 
WHOLE.— Take equal weights of the 
fruit and double-refined sugar; lay the 
former in a large dish, tfnd sprinkle half the 
sugar in fine powder over ; give a gentle 
shake to the dish, that the sugar may 
touch the under side of the fruit. Next 
day make a thin syrup with the remainder 
. of the sugar, and instead of water, allow 
one pint of red-currant juice to every pound 
of strawberries ; in this, simmer them until 
sufficiently jellied. Choose the largest 
scarlets, or others, when not dead ripe. In 
either of the above ways they eat well 
served in thin cream in glasses. 

878. COFFEE BALLS THE FOOD 
OF THE GALLA.— It is not a matter of 
small curiosity to know what is the food of 
the Galla, that is so easy of carriage as to 
enable them to traverse immense deserts 
that they may, without warning, fall upon 
the towns and villages in the cultivated 
country of Abyssinia. This is nothing but 
coffee roasted till It can be pulverized, and 



then mixed with batter to a consistence 
that will suffer it to be rolled np in balk 
and put in a leather bag. A baU of this 
composition, between the circamference of a 
shilling and half-a-crown — about the size of 
a billiard ball— keeps them, they, say in 
strength and spirits daring a whole day's 
fJEitigue, better than a loaf of bread or a meal 
of meat. 

879. IRRADIATION OP LIOHT.- 
It is a cnrions fact that, if the same letters 
of the same size precisely, are painted on 
two boards, the one white on a black 
ground, and the other black on a white 
ground, the white letters will appear 
larger, and may be read at a greater dis- 
tance than the black letters. This is owing 
to what is called the irradiation of light, 
and it depends on this that the impression 
made on the bottom of the eye by bright 
objects extends a little wider than the 
actual portion of the organ, strack by the 
light and invading the space occupied 
by the darker objects, makes the brighter 
appear larger than they really are. 

880. QUANTITY OF FOOD. —The 
proper quantity of food to be taken at a 
meal is best regulated by a person's own 
feelings; if we find that we dined too 
freely to-day, to-morrow we should redaoe 
the quantity one-third, and if that is not 
sufficient, a further induction of a third 
should be made, and so on until the proper 
standard is arrived at. To satisfy the v^- 
petite it is not necessary to eat to repletion, 
but at the conclusion of the meal, a person 
should always feel as though he coxild eat 
more. 

881. ROTTEN WOOD FOB SWINE 
FATTENING.— Richard Peters, an Ameri- 
can agriculturist, says that dry rotten wood 
should be constantly kept in the pen, that the 
hog, when confined for fattening, may eat at 
pleasure. Nature points out this absorbent 
as a remedy or prevention, and they 
will leave their food to devour rotten wood 
when they require it. He declared that 
he had not lost a hog for more thaa 
thirty years when he used it, bat suffered 
by neglecting it. 

882. TO REMOVE GREY HAIRS.- 
Mix thoroughly a small quantity of pearl 
white (sub-nitotte of bismuth) with anr 
common pomatnm, and brush a little dail/ 
into the hair. 
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883. PRESENTIMENTS. 

** Wdl,*' nid Charlef Lyndon to his com- 
panion, ** I shall bid yon good night, and 
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hon repot, 

** Good night/' retamed Seabrook ; " and 
lemember, if you are not the hero of an 
erent within four and twenty hours, my 
£uth in yonr prophetic mission is for ever 
destroyed." 

"Agreed, most unoonscionable heretic! 
And yet I scarcely expected this from yon, 
who ought to be willing to bear unanswer- 
able testiniony to this gpft which I possess, 
of second sight. Tell me, how often, when 
we hare been walking along together, have 
I foretold that we should meet such-and- 
such a person, and a few minutes afterwards 
we haye run full tilt against the individual 
in question ? And can you forget that the 
very first moment you set eyes upon Mrs. 
Seidirook I prognosticated that &e would 
be your wife ?" 

** You did, indeed," answered Seabrook ; 
"and so content am I to endorse this in- 
stance of your clairvoyance, that I can only 
hope you will be able to exercise your 
powers as satisfactorily in yonr own case as 
you have done in mine." 

" Then, once for all, I declare myself a 
befierer in this mysterious agency; and I 
feel persoaded that there are human beings 
wbose nervous temperament is so ordered 
as to receive impressions to which the 
practical and prosaic mind is utterly a 
stranger." 

"Taking yourself, I suppose, as an apt 
illustration of your theory," laughed Sea- 
brook. 

" Myself, if you will Did I ever tell 
you," asked Lyndon, warming with his 
sabject, "of some extraordinary dreams 
which I have occasionally?" 

"A dreamer, too!" returned Seabrook, 
with a stage expression of admiration. 
" Why, my dear fellow, you possess suffi- 
cient capital to commence practice, in- 
stanter, as a first-class necromancer. I'll 
tell yon how ifs to be done. Hire a suite 
of i^artmeots in a fiishionable quarter of 
the town, envelope yourself in a poetical 
dressing-gown, hang out a board inscribed 
with cabalistic characters^ which, not being 
nnderstood, will be intensely admired; and, 
take my word finr it^ your fortone's made." 

Ko.10. 
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Laugh as yon please," said Chariest 
"but listen! I have frequently dreamt 
that I was in a room ordinarily fiiniishe^ 
and conversing with persons whom I never 
saw before, but whose features betny dis- 
tinctive marks, by which they are reoog« 
nisable hereafter. I have heard these per- 
sons speak certain words, unimportant in 
themselves^ but having reference to some 
particular subject. After this, months, nay, 
years, may have elapsed. When engaged in 
casual conversation with some person, words 
are qpoken which I suddenly remember to 
have heard before ; and then it sucoesavely 
occurs to me that the subject refeiT«Mi tc^ 
the features of the speaker, and the room 
in which I am, are identical with the vision 
seen in my dream. Is not this a strange 
and inoomprehennble diversion of the 
mind?" 

*< It is," said Seabrook; "and, to a stock- 
jobber, or a detective officer, such a &cnl^ 
would prove invaluable." 

"I will cite one instance," continued 
Lyndon, ** which will illustrate this pheno- 
menon more vividly than a whole host of 
generalities. Five years ago I went to Man- 
chester for the first time ; the topography 
of the dlty, either personidly or by report, 
was entirely unknown to me. Arriveid at 
my destination I hired a cab, and told the 
driver, at hazard, the direction he was to 
take. As I rode along the streets the 
shops gradually became familiar to me; 
but when I reached the river Irwell, the 
bridge that spans that muddy stream, — ^the 
blackened towers of the adjacent Abb^- 
church, — and the most noticeable of the 
confused mass of buildings that crowded 
around, I had certainly seen before; nay, 
more, persons of the same age and figure, 
dressed in clothes of the same fiubion, and 
each walking with a similar characteristic 
gait, passed along the footway. But the 
strangest part of all remains to be told. I 
was driven on until I reached a certain 
street, in which I observed a certain house : 
I entered and hired lodgings there, and 
before the day was over I discovered that 
the landlady, the servant, the furniture^ 
even the very tea-service and the cruet* 
stand were no strangers to me. In a word, 
years before, when Manchester was fiu'thest 
from my thoughts^ I paid it a visit in my 
dream." 
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A pleasant and oonvcnient mode of tra- 
<««Bfaig twly P' remarked Soabrook; «* how- 
4rer, tbe present is not the mostftivourable 
opportunity for a pkyBiological invesftiga- 
Ifoo, «nd we will therefore defer it ontil 
oar next meethig, and so au reeow,** 

''Good night/' said Cbttries; *<and re- 
member that, 'by the pricking of my 
thumbs/ I prognostieate that Bomcrlhing — 
I know not what or where-^will oeonr to 
me to-night of no ordinaiy eharaeter/' 

"So long as yonr good genius presides 
on the occasion I am content/' answered 
lEfoabrook; and, warmly graspinv each 
others' hands, the two friends parted. 

The night was cold, and Charles Lyndon, 
iiuttoning his coat closely up, harried on- 
trard. He had not proceeded many steps, 
liewever, before his attention was arrested 
by a lurid glare, which suddenly shot np- 
wards, at a short distance westward. The 
dark and starless sky set off the isolated 
brightness more vividly, and every moment 
showed the circle gradually extending 
aronnd the spot where the treacherous 
flame had first appeared. "AftteV* said 
Lyndon within himsetf. "I have heard a 
great deid of the awful grandeur of these 
things by night, and here is an opportunity 
of witnessing one.'* So saying, he followed 
the direction of the quivering patch of 
light. 

Fires resemble human -successes : we 
fancy them to be nearer than they really 
are, and we pursue them with eager preci- 
pitation, in the hope that every comer we 
tarn wiU bring us to the object of our de- 
irire. It was thus that Charles Lyndon 
traversed many streets and squares ere he 
leached the scene of the conflagration. 

In the meantime, the surrounding neigh- 
hoorhood instinctirely awoke to a sense of 
the existing danger. From the windows of 
many of the houses heads and shoulders, 
grotesquely draped, were thrust out, and 
criticisms on the progress of the flames, 
idth speculations on the probable result, 
were delivered with the air of art-con- 
noisseurs; while at other windows thebKnds 
were timidly drawn on one side, and faces 
were pasted against the panes, pale and 
immovable. 

In the street below, the pavement, which 
was but a few minutes l«fore completely 
deserted, I ecame suddenly alive with paoplo. 



It would almost appear that the event had 
been previously reckoned on, and that every- 
liody had sat np, so as to be' ready to start 
when the signal was given. 

Men who possess the happy knack of 
being always present at scenes Kke these, 
scudded along the carriage-way, and tttrxtdk 
their heels with rapture on the projecting 
kerb. Women, whose perverted raaaonin^ 
connects all human catastrophes with gin, 
huddled each other joyously along; and even 
little children were not wanting, who do^ed 
in and out of people's legs, or crept by the 
side of the railings, eager to be first on the 
spot, and yet dreading the thrashing which 
inevitably awaited their return home. It 
was, in truth, more like a holiday oecasmn 
than any other, and one might easily ima- 
gine tiiat the crowd was hastening to a 
pantomime, or to witness that sight Yvhich 
is loved next best — an execution. 

In Lhe meantime, various ch a r a cte ris tic 
remarks were bandied between the passars- 
by relative to the fire. 

" Where is it P" demanded a btirly fellow, 
of a man who was standing irresohitely st 
his door, at the same time scientifically 
striking a lucifer on the sole of hbs boo'^ fbr 
the purpose of lighting his pipe. 

" Brickley, the builder, they seem to 
say,** answered the man. 

** Glad of it,'* returned the other, hetweeo 
three or four savage whifls. *'Cot down 
his mens' wages a month ago — it's a judg- 
ment on him /' and vrith this comforting 
reflection the applauder of Providence 
walked on. 

*' Whose place, PoUy P* inquired a shrill 
voice, muffled up in a dirty, drab shawL 

" Chalkern, the tallyman," returned the 
lady so addressed, from a first floor window. 

" Oh !" chuckled the dirty drab, " I won- 
der how much he gets out of it ; and this 
pleasant and appropriate allusion caused tht | 
muffled head to roll about with ecstacy. 

" It's Spicer, the grocer's," volunteered a 
man, addi^ing no one particularly. 

"Too don't say so ?'* answered one of 
crowd; "why he was burnt out three 
•go!" 

" In coarse he was," sneered the 
" and jQSt at the same time — a wemk h^ 
C/km^moff*— clever follow that ! he'll 
his fortune the ndoiEt tiniei*' 
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vioiia wittieiim was zucflired with Bfaoote of 
laughter. 

Tfans W9te a hundred Yeemaoa dzcuhiied 
as to whara the fire wa% and who was the 
8a£ferer, all of them, as a matter of ooiurse, ' 
behig efoally oontradiotory and ineorrect. 

At length the acene of the fire was 
reached; it was. a long, afcraggiuig street) 
leading from a main tharoiighiare» where 
trades, fmrfessions, and independant No- 
bodies dwelt together in wonderfol har- 
mony, and formed a little oommanity of 
thrown. 

The bomiBg hoaae was aitnated in abent 
the oeotvB of the street, aud the flames 
that it emitted lighted np the whole line 
of bmldings on either side, and one of 
those scenes presented itself which imagi- 
nation coald nerer conjiare* iip^ ncor tab hope 
to inntate. 

Thousands of persons of both seze?, 
flSiiefly of the lower order, were poshing 
and hnsttiag each other on ihc feetpoth 
and in the rignd; exjdamations came reeking 
oat of the erovrd, charged with blasphemy 
and hmial oatbhs; the hnman oarrion that 
always borer ahoad; a Lcauba fire were 
there; fellovB with haag-dog expreasion, 
chiefly characterised by ferret eyes and flat 
Doaea^ with stably hair, short cropped, and 
gay bekhen twisted abont th^baHnecks. 
BiuJhf giaofes in ankle jacks, with fostian 
trousers half way np their legs, aooming a 
distant view, coolly walked over people's 
feet to the front ranks.; vixenish Uttle 
women stmggied into the midst of dense 
tiirongs, and. then dirieked till they g^ out 
again ; others, with boots abont the thiek- 
neas of broam paper, stood admiringly by 
the half haor together in pools of water, 
liittle battles were got t^ hero and there 
on the slightest pretext; and tiaaad raea, 
who willed themselves oat of it, were 
flolemaly wsaned to nind "where they were 
afaoring to." 

A. body of polxae kept the crowd baek, 
chiel^ by the axere is e of cajolery and 
threats ; a few of the most unmanageable 
of the crowd, bow«f<ec, wave, sometimes 
roughly handled, and emery now and then, 
aboiFe the dia of tbeorowd, aahaip, hoUaw 
flonnfL night he haavd, sach aa might be 
prodaQed.by a aolid body ooaang iat&eon- 
tact with a hvmaa akalL Soowtiiaes a 
(tese took ^aaa o««r tii^ cleared 



pari of the road, in which, aa often as not, 
the pursuer or the pursued, owing to the 
slippery state of the stones, was suddenly 
tripped np, and laid helplessly on his baol^ 
and this, of course^ was glorions fan. 

The pnblio-house at the comer was doing 
an nnnsaally brisk trade ; tbrongh the half- 
open door a. crowd of Baochanatians might 
be indistinctly seen in the midst of clonds 
of tobacco smoker pouring fiery componads 
down their iron throaty imd becoming mone 
and more quarrelsome and noisy eveay 
minute. The pewter-pots flashed and glis- 
tened, the glasses and spoons gingled mer- 
rily on the ooanter, the publican waxed 
facetious, and the barmaid wore her most 
fascinating smiles. What a joUy event was 
this same fire ! 

At every side, all up and down and along 
the fronts of the booses, were stndded with 
heads of men and women, the fiuoes-of which, 
by the aid of the stsong Ught, wore an ea- 
aggerated expression, and appeared to be 
mocking and grinning at each other. In a 
word, so strongly did the whole neighbour- 
hood realise Pandemoninm that yon in- 
stioctively wondered if there wss a fire 
there every night, and if not, what sort of 
place it looked like under ovdinary aspeotSb 

During all Hm, the work of devastiition 
was harrying on in the burning house. The 
fire seemed to be cMefly in the back portion 
of the premises, from which there sprung up 
at intervals savage columna of yellow flame, 
accompanied by showers of sparks aad 
crimson flakes, that floated afar off through 
the air, and fc^ no one knew where. Some- 
times there was a momentary gloom, and 
smoke alone arose, which led kiad-natured 
people to hop^ that the flre was " got 
unite;" but theae surmises were soon dis- 
pelled, for after every such lull the flames 
came rushing forth with redoubled fury, as 
though there had been a fierce and silmt 
struggle within, and the monsijr had ab- 
tained tbamaatety. 

It was curious to note the tar of calm- 
ness and self-possession which the front part 
of the house wore as contrasted with the 
other. The bsad-basketa that bang sus- 
pended between the curtains of tba par- 
lour windows did not betray a siugle un- 
wonted vibration; aiyl the three bbsv- 
ble doves drinking out of a marble fount, 
which stood on aaoiall taUain the diam^ 
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in^ room, remained onniffled and undis- 
turbed throogh it alL 

In the meantime the fire-engines orriFed 
on the spot in quick Bncoesdon,and reckless 
of life or limb, with deafening whoop and 
shout, dashed in amongst the crowd. Then, 
■turdy-built men, in dusky uniform, with 
black helments on their heads, and small 
hatchets at their girdle, sprang down ; with 
the celerity of lightning, detached the pant- 
ing horses, fitted the intricate machinery, 
and actively commenced operations. 

A hundred brawny arms, at least, were 
bared; the handles of the engine were 
seized on, and dashed with ceaseless vio- 
lence from side to side, and a chorus 
of hoarse voices marked the time to the 
tune of some popular air. 

And yet how feeble and puerile all these 
frantic efforts appeared ! How puny and 
powerless the narrow stream of water that 
was mged on the burning mass — how su- 
pine and cold-blooded the bearing of the 
man who directed the hose ! One could 
not help mentally laughing these things to 
scorn, and wishing that the stream were a 
hundred times more powerful, a thousand 
times more swift, and that your own hand 
might be permitted to hurl this resistless 
torrent on the tyrant, to choke and strangle 
him as he rose. 

Then the flames, flakes, sparks and smoke 
belched forth more hideously than ever, the 
sky gloxved more and more brightly, and the 
very air became heated and suffocating. 

And the terrified neighbours came rush- 
ing from their houses the picture of help- 
less despair ; some implored the firemen, in 
the most abject terms, to spare their homes ; 
others ran within doors again, and flung 
from windows the very things they wished 
to spare; others cautiously brought out 
some treasured article, and thoughtlessly 
left it where it was certain to be stolen ; and 
all of them moving about on some purpose- 
less errand, stared vacantly at each other, 
and babbled like children. 

But in the midst of this bewildering 
scene, an event occurred which absorbed 
every thought, and charmed every eye. 

Suddenly, and, as if by supernatural 
agency, one of the upper windows of the 
house was thrown up, and a female figure 
became visible. Her figure was enveloped 
-^ a counterpane, her hair hang dishevelled | 



about her shoulders, tears were plainly aeei 
streaming down her cheeks, and her fes- 
tures wore an indescribable CKpresnon of 
terror, which those who saw might never 
forget. 

At this apparition, a shriek of ooostenu- 
tion and pity arose from the crowd. This 
was sucoeiBded by confused shoata^ convey* 
ing directions for her escape, which it 
would have been death to follow. Some 
voices shouted, ''throw yourself down," 
others vociferated, " stay where you are;" 
more than one suggested that Ae shoold 
" hang on by the window-rail and drop into 
the crowd." To all of these contradictoiy 
counselB, however, she appeared to lend a 
deaf ear. 

With her hands clasped appealing^ to- 
wards the crowd, and her body rocking to 
and fro, she still stood at the open window. 
At one time she turned back into the room 
and was lost to sight for a few moments, bo 
that every one concluded that she had at- 
tempted her escape and had perished ; bufc 
shortly she returned to the window, wring- 
ing her hands, with her pale face grown 
still paler, and her frame more agitated 
than before. Once a sudden idea seemed 
to have flashed across her brain, and she 
measured with her eye the distance from 
the window to the ground ; this was Ba^ 
seec^ed by a shake of the head expressing i 
the hopelessness of the attempt. 

Fire-escapes were unknown at that period, 
and no ladder was at hand. It was saidj 
that the stairs were in one blaze; and what 
mau could be found hardy enough to tA\ 
his life in such a forlorn hope? NeTtf! 
might the fate of a human b^ng have be«l 
calculated upon with such certainty ; nerff | 
did a sudden and violent death appear • 
inevitable. 

It was just at this juncture, which seeoiai| 
to preclude the possibility of any assis 
that, at a particular spot, the crowd 
irresistibly driven on either side, and evi 
eye was turned in that direction to 
the cause. 

This was soon ascertained : the figure 
a man was seen to rush towards the d 
way ; he stood an instant on the thresboi 
and extended his hands toward heaven, 
though invoking divine aid, and then hoi 
ing forward, he was lost to view. 
It would be impossible to describe 
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electrical effect which this movement pro- 
duced apon the crowd; it was hailed, not with 
cries of terror or astonishment, but with a 
low deep mnrmar, that gradually surged 
upon the air, like the dirge for a dying 
man. 

The hapless woman, hearing this wail, 
and imagining that it portended the ap< 
proach of some danger which she conld not 
see, appeared suddenly bent on attempting 
the leap which she hod previously regarded 
as hopeless. The crowd conld distinctly see 
the movement, and understood its motive ; 
she stepped back two or three paces, and 
then came forward with a sudden spring ; 
hut, at that critical moment, an arm was 
thrown round her waist, and she was 
snatched away from the window. 

From that instant a stillness more ter- 
rible than death took possession of the 
crowd ; the most callous heart beat for a 
time with fear and apprehension, and the 
most brutal natures were tamed into awe : 
every eye was livetted on the doorway, and 
every mouth was partly open, ready charged 
with the shout of joy that should hail the 
successful issue of this courageous venture. 

It was, indeed, a fearful moment of sus- 
pense; it was an awful thought which 
haunted every brain, that between the 
window above and the door below, two 
human beings were at that moment fight- 
ing their way, step by step, with a deadly 
and unsparing foe. 

To render the scene more distressing and 
heart-rending, a cataHtrophe occurred at 
this interval which had momentarily been 
expected. For while the crowd was thus 
busied with its hopes and fears, one long 
loud crash was heard, as though every joist 
and rafter in the whole building had given 
way, and had become a mass of ruins. 

At this catastrophe the pent-up agony 
of the crowd burst forth, for all was deemed 
over. But when the smoke and dust be- 
gan to dear away, a loud long shout of joy 
was sent up from every one present, when 
they beheld a pale, bloodless face issuing 
from the doorway, and saw a staggering 
form, bearing towards them in his arms 
the body of a woman, living, but insensible. 

Presentiments sometimes meet their ful- 
filment, for the hero of that scene was no 
other than Charles Lyndon. 

The burst of admiration with which 



this deed was applauded may be readily 
imagined. What a fiae, noble fellow, 
he was regarded as by the men ! how the 
women ran after him with tears in their 
eyes, and fervently bid God bless him ! 
When Lyndon had safely deposited his fair 
burden with a neighbour, he hurried home- 
wards, and, as his fevered brow pressed the 
piUow, he smiled to think what the asto- 
nishment of his friend Seabrook would be 
when he read an account of what he had 
done that night. 
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How withered, perished seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsightly root 1 

Yet from the blight of wintry storm 
It hides secure the precious fruit. 

The careless eye can find no erace. 

No beauty iii the scaly folds, 
Nor see within the dark embrace 

What latent loveliness it holds. 

Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales 

The lily wraps her silver vest. 
Till vernal suns and vernal gales 

Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 

Tes, hide beneath the mouldering heap. 
The undelighting, slighted thing; 

There in the cold earth buried deep- 
In silence let it wait the spring. 

Oh, many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth. 

While still in undisturbed rej^ose. 
Uninjured lies the future birth. 

And Ignorance, with sceptic eye, 
Hope's patient smile slLall wondering 

Or mock her fond credulity. 
As uer soft tears the spot bedew. 

Sweet smile of Hope ! delicious tear ! 

The sun, the shower, indeed shall come^ 
The promised verdant shoot appear. 

And Nature bid her blossoms bloom. 
And thou, O virgin Queen of Spring I 

Shalt from thy dark and lowly bed, 
Bursting thy green sheaths' silken string,. 

ITnveil thy charms and perfume shed. 
Unfold thy robes of purest white. 

Unsullied from their darksome frame. 
And thy soft petals' silvery light. 

In the mild breeze unfettered wane. 
So Faith shall seek the lowly dust. 

Where humble Sorrow loves to lie. 
And bid her thus her hopes intrust. 

And watch with patient cheerful eye. 

And bear the long cold wintrv night. 
And bear her own degraded doom. 

And wait till Heaven's reviving light- 
Eternal spring— shall burst the gloom. 



view,. 



885. CURE FOR CHAFING.—Chafing 
is instantly relieved by the slime of a slog : 
put the slug on the sore place, and the part 
once slimed the slug may be let go. 
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886. DIUBCTIONS HOW TO CHOOSE 
FORK. — Pork, if it is measley, is very dan- 
gerous to eat; it may be easily seen, the fiit 
'being full of little kernels; ^ it is young, 
the lean will break if pinched, and the skin 
will dent by nipp*ng it with the fingers; 
the fat win be soft and pulpy, like lard; if 
the rind is thick, rough, and cannot be nip- 
ped with the fingers, it is old; if the flesh 
IS cool and smooth, it is fresh; if it is 
clammy, it is tainted ; it will be worse at 
the knuckle than at any other part. 

887. DIFFERENT PIECES OR 
JOINTS OF PORK.-^The spring and the 
fore-loin, the spare 'rib and griakin, are out 
fiom the fore-quarter; the spring is gene- 
rally salted and boiled, and the fiire-loin 
xoasted ; but some like them both roasted. 

888. Hind quarter consists only of the 
leg and the hind-loin. 

889. The leg is either boiled or roasted, 
and the hind-loin is generally roasted. 

890. The head, tongue^ ear, and feet. 

891. The entrails are called the haslet, 
which contains the liver, crow, sweetbread, 
kidneys, and skirts. There arc, besides the 
haslet, the chitterlings and g^ts, which, 
when dfiined, make sausages, and white and 
black puddings. 

892. THE BACON HOG is cut very 
different to make hams, bacon, and pickled 
pork, sp ire-ribs, chine, and griskins. Hog's 
lard is the fat of the bacon hog. Many are 
fond of the liver fried with bacon. 

898. TO CHOOSE BACON.— The fat 
will feel oily, and look white, and the lean 
of a good colour, and will stick close to the 
bone, if it is good; but if there are yellow 
stretdcs in the lean, it is or will be rusty 
very soon. If the rind is thin, it is young ; 
but, on the contrary, if it is thick it is old. 

894. TO CHOOSE HAM.— Hams with 
short shanks are best. Put a knife under 
the bone, if it comes out clean and smells 
well, it is {(ood; but if it is daubed and 
smeared^ aixd has a disagreeable smell, it is 
bad. 

896. TO CHOOSE BRAWN.— If old, 
the rind is thick and hard; if moderate, it 
is young; if the rind and fat are very 
lender, it is bairow or sow brawn. 

896. TO BOIL PORK.— Fork should 
her very well boiled ; e leg of pork of ax 
'"'"'"*''' wUl take about two hours ; the hand 



most be boiled till very tender. Serw it 
with pease-pudding, savoys, or any gr«en. 

897. BOAST-PORR:.— It shonld be wi^ 
done; a leg of twelve pounds will take 
three hours. Stuff the knuckle with chop- 
ped sage and onion, pepper and salt ; senre 
it with gravy in the dish. Very young 
pork may be skiimed and dressed in quar- 
ters. For sauce — potatoes and apple'Sanee. 

898. TO STUFF A CHINB OF PORK. 
— ^Take a ehine of pork that has himg four 
or five days, maike some holes in the leas, 
and stuff it with a little of the Iht leaf, 
chopped very small, some parslej, thyme, a 
little sage and eschalot, cut very fine, sea- 
soned witti pepper, salt, and iiiitm^; it 
must be stidFed pretty thick; have sone 
good gravy in the dish. For saaoe — apple- 
sauce and potatoes. 

899. PORK CHOPS.— Take a loin of 
pork and divide it into chops, strew some 
parsley and thyme, cut smalt some pepper, 
salt, and grated bread over them; boil 
them a fine brown ; have ready some good 
gravy, a spoonftd of ready-made mustaitl, 
two eschalots shred small ; boil these to- 
gether over the fire, thickened with t 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and a little 
vinegar, if agreeable. Put the chops into a 
hot cKsb, and pour the sauce over them. 

900. TO PICKLE PORK.— Rub eadi 
piece with common salt, lay them on a 
slanting board, that the brine may rmi off; 
the next day rub each piece with pounded 
saltpetre ; dry some salt, and pot a layer at 
the bottom of the pan, then a layer of 
pork, and so on till the pan is fiill ; fill aH 
the hollow places with salt, and lay salt on 
the top ; cover the pan. Half a pound of 
saltpetre is enough for a middle-sized pig. 

901. TO CURE A HAM.— Rob a hso 
with a quarter of a jKJund of saltpetre ; let 
it lie twenty-four hours ; boil one qvtsat of 
strong old ale with half a pound of bay 
salt, half a pound of brown sugar, a pound ' 
and a half of common salt ; ponr this on > 
the ham boiling hot, rub and torn it eveiyl 
day fi)r a fortnight and baste it with the ' 
liquor when there is opportunity. 

902. THE NEW ENGLAND WAT.- 
For two hams, take two ounces of salt pro* 
nella, beat it fine, mb it weU in, and let 
them lie twenty^four hours ; then take latf 
a pound of bay salt, a quarter of a pound d 
brown salt, a quarter of a pound of common 
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salt^and oue ounce of saltpetre, all beat 
fine, and a half a ponnd of the coarsest 
sugar; rab all these well in, and let them 
lie two or thrae days; then' tales white 
oommoD <salt, and make a pretty strong 
iNnne^ with a^oot two|^ODBof water, and 
half a ponnd of brown sngar:; hoQ it fwU, 
and skim it ^wlien -eold.; then put in the 
bams and toni tkem every two or three 
dagrs m the pidde £or three weeksi; then 
hang almat a week on the side ia the 
kitchen ohimney, then taike tfaeas down; 
keep them dry in a boK, witht bran covered 
OYer them ; the^ may be eat in a month, 
or wiQ keep very weU one year. 

90S. TO BOIL HAMS.— Steep it all 
night in soft water; a large one should 
simmer three hoars, and boil gently two ; a 
small one diomld simmer two hours and boil 
about one and a4ialf ; poll off the skin, mb 
it oyer with yolk of iOgg-; strew on bread 
crumbs, set it before the fire till of a nice 
light bcown. 

904. A HAM BOASTED.— Take off 
the skin, and steep- it three hours in warm 
water; then take it out and ponr over it a 
bottle of Madura, and let it soak all night. 
Before it is spitted, put- a paste aU over it 
as for venison ; pour what is left of the Ma- 
deira into the dripping pan, with eome 
more if it is a large ham, and baste it mth 
the wine while it is roasting. It must at 
first be laid at a distance from the fire, 
which must be a very good one; when it k 
half done put it nearer, and when near 
enough take off the paste, baste it well with 
the wine, and strew it over with bread 
crombs or shred parsley; stir the fire. and 
make it of a fine light brown. 

905. TO CURE BACON.— Rub the 
fiitohes with common salt exceedingly well; 
let them fie so that the brine can run from 
them; in about a week pot them into a 
tmb iia the purpose^ rubbing off all the 
aalt; nib the flitches with one pound of 
saltpetre, pounded ; the next day rub them 
with salt dry and hot; kt them lie a 
woek^ often rufolung them; then turn them; 
add more hot salt ; let them lie three weeks 
or a month in all, rubbing them weU; then 
dry them. The bog may be either soalded 
or mneed, bat wiiged is the best. 

906. AN EXCELLENT WAY TO 
DBESS A PIG'S HEAD.--BoU a head 
out of the pickle (tongue pickle) till it will J 



booe ; take the skia off the whole, chop the 
meat quick, whilst it is hot ; season it with 
black and Jamaica pepper, nutmeg, and a 
little salt, if necessary;. press it into a pot ; 
the skin put top and bottom; put on a 
weight; tatn it out when c(^d; pud: it into 
a pickle< made with the liquor it was boiled 
in, vinegar, and salt» if neeessary ; boil and 
skim it ; it must stand to be oold. 

907. PORK SAUSAGES.— Two pounds 
of lean pork, three pounds of ehine fat^ 
free from skin, some sage leatves chopped, 
pounded cloves, pepper, and salt ; beat it 
fine, and either press it into pots and jsqU 
it when it i» used, or put it into skins. 

908. GERMAN SAUSAGES.— Boil a 
belly-pieee of pork till tender; cut it into 
dice ; put to it some hog's blood, some rice 
flour, or other flour, to thicken it; season it 
well with pepper, what salt is necessary, 
and pounded cloves; pot this into the. great 
skins, which fill about half full ; boil them ; 
when enough they will swim; the pork is 
best to be out of the pickle for hours. 

909. TO MAKE LARD.— Cut the leaf 
to pieces; out it into a jar; set it into a 
pot of boiling water till the &.t melts, and 
ponr it clear off. 

910. SPANISH SAUSAGES.— Parbofl 
a gammon of bacon, or part of a lean ham, 
and mince it with an equal quantity of fine 
lard, and some boiled garlic, sage, thyme, 
j>epper, nutmeg, and ssdt ; mix them with 
the yolks of eggs, and as much wine as will 
make it pretty thick ; fill them in guts as 
big as four common sausages ; hang them 
tliree or four days in a chimney ; eat them 
with oil and vinegar, or boil them. 

911. THINGS IN SEASON IN SEP- 
TEMBER.— Meat.- Lamb, Beef, Mutton, 
Veal, Buck Venison. 

VovjJTBS. — Geese,Turkie8,PuItets, Fowls, 
Chickens, Ducks, Pigeons, Rabbits, Tea], 
Larks, Hares, Pheasants, Partridges. 

FifiH. — Cod, Haddocks, Salmon, Carp, 
Tench, Plaice, Flounders, Thomback, Skate, 
Soles, Smelts, Pike, Oysters, Lobsters. 

Vegetables. — Peas, Beans, Kidney 
Beans, Cauliflower, Cabbages, Sprouts, Car- 
rots, Turnips, Parsnips, Potatoes, Artichoke^^ 
Cucumbers, Mushrooms, Esclialots, OnionB 
Leeks, Garlic, Endive, Celery, Parsley, Let* 
tuce, all sorts of Salad, all sorts of Herbs 
Radishes. 

Fetjit, — CuirantSfPlums, Pcache^^ Fteorg 
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Apples, Grapes, Figs, Walnats, Filberts, 
Hazle Nuts, Medlar, Quinces, Cherries, 
Melons. 



912. STREKGTHENINa OF OUMS 
AND TEETH.— Use a small pieee of alum, 
about half the size of a hazel nut, tiriee a 
week; let it dissolve in the mouth, and 
then eject the fluid; this will forti^ the 
teeth, and render the gums hard and im- 
pervious to disease. 

913. THE STRtTGOLES OF GE- 
NIUS. — Galileo^ we are told, was greeted 
with the epithets " liar," " ptagiarist," " he- 
retic," "impostor i" Harvey rewarded for his 
great disoovery with g^eral ridicule and 
abuse, and a great (timinution of his prac- 
tice; Sydenham stigmatised as a quack 
and a murderer ; Ambrose Fftr^ who first 
■ubstituted the ligature for boiling pitch in 
amputation, hooted and howled doMm by 
the&oulty of physic ; the prescribing anti- 
mony made penid by an act of the French 
Parliament, passed on the instance of a 
French O^ege of medicine; Jesuits' bark 
promptly rqected by Protestant England 
as a phase of the mystery of Iniquity ; Dr. 
Groenve]Lt committed to Newgate for dis- 
covering the curative powers of cantharides 
in dropsy; inoculation denounced by the 
medical &cnl^ as a murderous folly by the 
theologies!, aa an impious 'defiance of Pro- 
vidence; vaccination ridicmed; the New- 
tonian philosophy scowled upon ; the pro- 
ject of l^hting our cities by gas pronounced 
by Woollaston to be " insane ;" and Atlan- 
tic 0team navigation demonstrated by the 
enlighted J>r. Lardner to be impossible. 
This invariable resistance to innovation 
is not altogeitber unserviceable, although in 
particular instances, we feel it to be vexa- 
tious. Were every hasty speculation of 
genius to meet with ready and indiscrimi- 
nate encouragement, the door would be 
opened for all kinds of imposture. It was 
the advice of a wise man, that " the novelty, 
though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
suspect." We may feel quite sure, that if 
the disoovery have strength and vitality in 
itself, it will triumph over all opposition in 
time. The stalk from the heathy seed 
w(^ks its way through the earth that 
^cumbers it,- till it -spreads .into a goodly 
tree. 



914. SALMON FISHING — CASTING 
THB FLY. 

Casting the fly is a knaek, and cannot 
well be taught but by eaperiencew The 
spring of the rod shmild do the chief work, 
and not tha labonr of your arm. To effect 
this yon shoald lay the stresa as near your 
hand as possible^ sind make the wood unda- 
late from that pointy which is done by 
keepiiig yonr elbow in advanocw and dung 
sometlSi^ with your wrist, which, as Mr. 
Pann says, is not very eaay toez|ilain ; thos 
the exertion should be <AH«Ay irom tiie 
elbow and wrist, and not from the ahoolder. 
You should throw desr beyond the spot 
where the salmon Uc^so tha(i they may sot 
see the fly Ught upon the.watftr 9 then yoa 
shoald bring your fly JW^u| the atreaa, 
describing tie segment oC .at tciinele^ sod 
taking one step in- advance, at esrery. throw. 
It is customary to give iShort jee^,with the 
fly as you bring it rowad, iKMnethii|g.iQ tiu 
manner ef asinnow flshing» bat|.|i^.e more 
gentle and easy way ; and tbi^,m»Tmar ^ 1 
think, the most seducing yen ceA •fidept, for 
it sets the winga in a state of mUiernate ex- 
pansion and eontraetion .thatiletjeiLtiWBisly 
oaptivatiAg. ^j :, -tj rtwj.t |>. - 

Salmon ^illoAen: tahe.'^i<aior jjl^ op one 
side of the river wbenth^ iMU oot'toadi 
it on the others . In high witteiwithe^itbsn- 
nel side^ aa a general ir»^,fie„tfao he^ 
and at theeheek o£ theieuivfHltfrt^i^ yoa 
should not be ina hunry. to pi^ljtyojK; |iy iato 
th4 more baraandstiU pavjw'pf rthe^hannel 
where the flish will coma morei iwntioasl; 
and lazily* In low water, itie. hes4ite.tbio* 
over the diannel from thejnx:^ tAd.t^ dmr* 
ing at flrst rather quidkly«i that .year SA 
may take your fly into the onmn^ which m 
material, in veay low water* iindeed» wbm\ 
the flsh may be said to g^vei ovfif 
you may try yonr fortone in the^xf^pids, 
hanging your fly on them^'-TdndMl 
shoald ^ways let yonr fly dMrell ia this 
of water, or the flsh will either taaejiight^ 
it, or not ohoose to fi)lVow wheiQu.y^v 
wish hinu ■» — ^ . i v 

915. TO PBESERVS FX4ANT8 Fl 
FROST.^Befbre the pisnt ho 
posed to the sun,' or thmved after 
firost, sprinkle it well with springs . water, i 
^hich sal-ammoniac- or oommon aalt ' 
been infused. f 
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916. THE ART OP EDUCATION. 

It needs bat a glance at the dailj life of 
m infiint to shoi^ that the whole of the 
knowledgfe of things which is gained before 
bhe acquirement of speech is self-gained — 
that the properties of hardness and weight 
associated with certain visoal appearances, 
fche possession of certain forms and oolonrs 
by particolar persons, the production of 
special sounds by animals of special aspects, 
ure phenomena which it observes for itself. 
In manhood, too, when there are no longer 
teachers at hand, the observations and in- 
ferences required for daily guidance must be 
made unhelped, and success in life depends 
upon the aocoracy and completeness with 
which they are made. Is it probable, then, 
that, while the process exhibited to us in the 
evolution of humanity at large, is repeated 
alike by the infant and the man, a reverse 
process must be followed, during the period 
between infancy and manhood, and that 
too even in so simple a thing as learning the 
quaUties and structure of objects? Is it 
not obvious, on the contrary, that one 
method must be pursued throughout P and 
is not nature perpetually thrusting this 
method upon us, if we had but the wit to 
see it, and the humility to adopt it ? What 
can be more manifest than the desire of 
children for intellectual sympathy ? Mark 
how the infant) sitting on your knee, thrusts 
into your face the toy he holds, that you 
may look at it. See when it makes a creak 
with its wet finger upon the table, how it 
•Jinis and looks at you, thus saying as 
^ly as it can, «' Hear this new sound." 
Watdi how the elder children come into 
the room, exclaiming—" Mamma ! see what 
a curious thing !'» " Mamma ! look at this !" 
** Mamma, look at that," and would continue 
the habit, did not the unwise mamma tell 
them not to tease her. Observe how, when 
oufc with the nursemaid, each little one runs 
np to her with the new flower it has ga- 
thered, to show her how pretty it is, and to 
get her also to say it is pretty. Listen to 
the eager volubility with which every ur- 
<^ describes any novelty he has been to 
see if he can only find some one who will 
attend with any interest. Is it not dear 
that we must conform our course to these 
intellectual instincts — that we must sys- 
tematise the natural process—that we must 



listen to all the child has to tell us aboot 
any object — ^must induce it to say every* 
thing it can about such object — ^must occa^ 
sionidly draw its attention to facts it has 
not yet observed, with the view of leading 
it to notice them itself whenever the^ re- 
cur, and must go on, by and by, to indicate 
or supply new series of things, for a like 
exhaustive examination ? See the way. 
in which, on this method, the inteili- 
gent mother conducts her lessons. Step by 
step she fiimiliarises her little boy, with 
the names of the simpler properties, hard- 
ness, softness, colour, taste, size, shape &c.» 
in doing which she finds him eagerly help 
by bringing this to show her that it is red, 
and the other to make her feel that it is 
hard, as &st as she gives him words for these 
properties. Each additional property, as 
she draws his attention to it in some 
fresh thing which he brings her, she takes 
care to mention in connection with those 
which he already knows, so that by the 
natural tendency to imitate, he may get into 
the habit of repeating them one after the 
other. Graduidly as there occur cases in 
which he omits to name one or more of the 
properties he has become acquainted with, 
she introduces the practice of asking him 
whether there is not something more that 
he can tell her about the thing he has g^t. 
Probably he does not understand, and, 
letting him puzzle himself until she tells 
him, perhaps laughing at him a little for his 
failure. A few recurrences of this, and he 
perceives what is to be done. When next 
she says she knows something more about 
the object than he has told her, his pride is 
roused ; he looks at it intently, he thinks 
over all that he has heard, and the problem 
being easy, presently finds it out. He is 
full of glee at his success, and she sympa- 
thises with him. In common with every 
child he exults in the discovery of his 
powers. 

He wishes for more victories, and he 
goes in quest of more things about which to 
tell her. As his fetculties unfold, she adds 
quality after quality to his list, progressing 
from hardness and softness to roughness 
and smoothness ; from colour to polish, firom 
simple bodies to composite ones; thus coAf 
stantly complicating the problem as he 
gains competence — constantly taxing his atr 
teution and memory to a greater extent— 
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c m rtU i rtl y maintaining \m interert by sap- 
plying faiin with n6W' impPOMiopii siion as 
his mind can assimilate, and oenstantly 
gratiff ing liim by new cenqoests over «aoh 
difficnlties as be can master. In doing 
tbis she is bnt maniftstly following oat 
that spcmtanecnuprooessthittwaagoingon — 
flttt was sroing on daringnstin earlier period 
tfiDply aiding self -eirolntion, and is aidilig it 
in the mode suggested to her by the boy's 
UHttnctive beharionr to her. Manifestly, 
too, the oouFse she is pnrsning is the one 
best calcnlatTsd to develop that flundtyof 
codianstive ebservBtion whiofa it is (An pro* 
ftssed aim of these lessons to prodaee. To^ 
iett a child this, and to shorn it that» is net 
to teaeh it haw to observe, bnt to make it a 
mere recipient of another's obserratlons — a 
proooeding which tends to weaken rather 
than strengthen its powers of self-restrio* 
tion, which deprives it of the pleasore re- 
•Biting ft^>m snooessfal autherityj and 
which thus generates indifference amd even 
ffisgnst. On the other hand, to porsne the 
coarse above described is mmply to g^ide 
l^e intellect to its appropriate feed, and to 
Cultivate the mind from the very b^inning 
to that practice of self-assistance which hi 
ttfter life it most fellow. 
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«IT. MEAinNO OP THE WORD 
CHOCOLATE.— The name chocolate is an 
Indian name, and is compoanded from eiHe, 
or mile, which, in the Ifexican language, 
signifies water, and from the sound which 
the water, wherein the chocolate is pot, 
makes, as ckoeo, ehoeo, ehoeo, when it is 
■tirred in a cup by an instrument called a 

ai8. HTTMAT^ PtrLSATfON.—An in- 
genious author asserts, that the length of a 
man's life may be estimated by the number 
of pulsations he has strength to perform. 
Thus, allowing seventy years for the com- 
mon age of man, and sixty pulses in a 
minute for the usual measure of pulses in a 
temperate person, the number of pulsa- 
tions in his whole life would amount to 
2,207,520,000; but if, by intemperance or 
other causes, he forces his blood perma- 
nently into a more rapid movement, so as 
to give seventy-five pulses to the minute, 
the same number of pulses would be com- 
pleted in fifty -«ix years ; consequently short- 
ening his lifb by fourteen years. 



Sear liaavi tho' br stem daesss. 

We for a time are parted. 
And I am driven forth from thee. 

My Bden I —broken hearted. 
Care cannot caaneL past daligbtek 

Nor Art enkindle otherii 
Like those when language breathld in sigts, 
Afnd when our oheeks, our lips, our e^os, 

Our thoughti^ were-ooe anntfwiKfc 

My darting giri! canyou foivet 

The moment of our greeting, 
TThen all unconsciously we met? 

For Heaven desirn'd the meeting. 
And I was weary of She world. 

And you were worn with sorrow* 
When tremblingly upon my arm 
You leant, and own'd a new-foond charm. 

And parting said—** To-manoss/* 

And how as dsy s u eoe od iiMr dsy 
Oiur lova «rew strong and stroiiger 

We murmur'd at the foghfc of Maj, 
And wished the twiliKht longer ! 

And eft we knew not that 'twas night, 
Bntraao'd in bHssfol dnMrnvf^ 

Lizsyr ! 'twas then X learnt to ohaae 

The shades of sadness from your face. 
And left it bright and beaming: 

In vision'd guise thy form I see. 

Thy looks and smiles endearing, 
Asd tender words oft whiaper'd ma 

Still linger in my hearing. 
That gentle hand, whose lightest touch 

ThnU'd me with its appealiiiff. 
I grasp OBoe more. It throbs la min^ 
And yet imparts that warmth of ttunfl» 

With all Its wonted feeling. 

Oh, chide me not for trusting now 

(That we are doomed to serer) 
The troth you pledic'd with holi^ tot# 

Shall be sa holy ever. 
Tho' many hasten to thy side. 

And suitors throng about thee, 
Gazil^; with rapture on tbyftute. 
And noting eaoh aUuring graoe, 

I cannot— toi/^ ao^— doubt thee. 

Tho' I must drag Time's galling chain. 

Till Fate shalTbe requited. 
And niffhts of anguish, days of-pain, 

Btili leave us ununited. 
Through every change of plaoe and. aoenib 

TJumov'd as heaven above thee. 
My pilgrim heart from fclfKng flree. 
Seeking BO -other shiine but thee. 

As now it ioves— shall lose than. 



TOBACCO A PANACEA P0« 
HOR6E6.— WflKam Ellis, once a farmer si 
Little Gaddesden, v^o, in 17^, poldished 
"Every Farmer his own Farrier," eajs, 
upon his own experience that '* half-sn- 
ounce of tobacco at a time given «moBg> 
horse's com, and continued for ft week^ wil! 
prevent worms, cure greasy lioelB^ 
create- a fine coat." 
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9ai. HOOPING CDUGH. 

Pertuasiq,, or hooping-eongh, sb a duseaae 
of a> purely flpasmodic natare, ta which in- 
fants and ohildrea are auhjecfc at aay age 
beiweea Inrih and puherty, though the 
disease may be said to be particolarly con- 
fined to the first ten years of life. 

922. It has long been a subject of medi- 
cal controversy whether hooping-eough ia a 
contagious disease, or simp^ an aggravated 
form of spasmodic ooughu That hooping- 
oough is eontag^oufl there can be no doubt; 
but it is purely a contagion of imitaium, 
caught by the ear, as the fits of epilepsy 
and St. Vitos's dance are caught by the 
eye, by one child from another. It conse- 
quently becomes the duty of parents to 
^p all children who have not yet had the 
complaiut completely apart from the sottmd 
of a patient affected with it. 

923. As yawning, 8neezing,hicoough,orany 
involuntary spasmodic action, can ^ways be 
suppressed or interrupted by a sudden fright 
or ejaculation, so, when a nurse has reason 
to apprehend the coming, on of hooping- 
cough, and before the distinctive ingulph or 
whoop has been added, it is advisable to 
break the fit of coughing as early as pcs- 
sible, by a sadden noise or some attractive 
motoou of the hand or body; which, by en- 
gaging the patient's mind, or alarming for 
a monfent its fears, may prevent the eongh 
niaching the acme of exbaustiony when the 
whoop is certain to fodlow. 

924. SiSMPTOHB. — Hooping- oongfa cones 
<A with a slight oppression of iMreathing, 
^'^t quick pulse, hoarseness^ eongh, and 
the usual symptonai of catarrh, or cold, 
"^is state may exist for one, two, or three 
wedu before the peculiar featoze of the 
^^isease, the whoop, takes place. 

925. Either before or about that time the 
▼lolent expirations, which arc called cough- 
^og> become gvadually more rapid and 
forcible ; and, after a succession of these con- 
^^ve expirations, a sudden and fiill in- 
^raUom is made, in which the air, by 
^^hing with extra velodty through the 
glottis, or upper end of the windpipe, pro- 
daces that peculiar sound or whoop which 
gives name to the disease. When once the 
hoop, or whoop, has been soimded it actsas 
a stimulant to renew the oonvidsion of 
coughing, the fit.being agaui tarminated by. 



another whooping inspiration; and so on» 
in a sueeesuon of fits, till a quantity of 
mucous or phlegm, or the contents of thar 
stomach are thrown up, when exhaustion, or 
the relief afibrded by vomiting, terminatefl 
the paroxysm ; and the patient either 
craves for food, and appears restored to 
health, or if the attack has been protraetect,. 
exhibits fatigue, hurried respiration, and 
great debility. 

926. Unlike ordinary cough, which may 
come on at any time^ hooping-cough attacks 
always in paroxysms, and at regular in« 
tervals of longer or shorter duration. The 
longer the interval between each fit of 
coughing^ and the freer the expectoration 
or vomiting after each, tho more fiivourabler 
will be the opinion formed of the disease ; 
this prognosis being still move favoorable 
should the attack be attended by a mode- 
rate discharge of blood fbom the nose. 

927. The unfavourable indications are 
the frequency and duration of each fit of 
coughing, the smalloess or total absenoe of 
expectoration, and vomiting; the attack 
coming on ia children under two years of 
age, and ocourriag in patients of consump* 
tive parents, and when the paroxysms ar« 
followed by g^reat debility, coma, or oengss* 
tion of the brain. 

928. Hooping-cough is distinguished 
from all other diseases by the convulsive' 
nature of the cough, and the hooqpiag in* 

' spiration, and by each paroxysm terminate 
ing in expectoration or vomiting; and from 
croup, by the uistinotive sound of that 
disease, the freedom of breathing, and by 
the temporary restoration to h€«lth after 
each attack. 

929. TBBATifiKT. — Though so formid« 
able a disease^ hooping-cough is remarkably 
easy of treatment^ requiring little or no va« 
riety of means to effect its core. The 
great aim is to keep up a constant state of 
nausea, so as to facilitate a free expectora** 
tion or vomiting, and for this purpose the 
remedies are simple and their application 
easy. In the first instance, give the child 
an emetic of antimonial and ipecacuanha 
wines in the dose and manner ordered at 
paragraph 728. 

930. This is to be followed by the pec- 
toral mixtore bjdow: — Take of syrup of 
sqnills^ half anouooe ; antimonial wsue^ one 
onnce; kndannm» fifteen dseps^ water^as 
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ounce and a half. Mix. And to a cbild of 
one year, give half a teaspoonfol every four 
hours. From two to three years, a tea- 
tfpoonful ; from three to six years, two tea- 
spoonsful ; and from six to ten years, a des- 
sert spoonixil, every four or five hours. 

931. When the lungs are oppressed, and 
the breathing difficult or hard, use the 
warm bath 493, and if necessary, from the 
urgency of the symptoms, apply one or two 
leeches, according to age, over the breast- 
hone, where the bleeding can always be sup- 
pressed with ease by pressure, should the 
bites be troublesome to dose. When the 
cough remains obstinate, a small blister, 
from tho size of a shilling to a crown-pieoe, 
is to be applied to the lower part of the 
throat, and the following powders either 
substituted for the pectoral mixture, or al« 
temated with it : — 

932; Take of powdered sugar, half a 
drachm ; gray powder, twenty grains ; tartar 
emetic, two grains. Mix thoroughly, and 
dUvide into twelve powders for a child from 
one to two years, giving one powder to the 
first twice, and the latter three times, a 
day. Divide into nine powden for a child 
f^m two to four years, giving a powder 
three times a day. Divide into six powders 
for all ages above four years, and give a 
powder twice or thrice a day, 

938. Through the whole time of the 
disease the bowels are to be kept open, by 
administering either the senna mixture, 
Ko. 492, or the aperient powden, 494. 
'' 934. Where the after debility is great, it 
will be necessary to give the steel mixture, 
607 and 606. The diet should be light and 
easy c4 digestion, such as farinaceous food, 
custards, &c. As soon as the disease mode- 
rates, change of air will be found highly 
beneficial, attended, if in summer time, with 
eold sea bathing and liberal exercise : avoid- 
ing, as muxsh as possible, all exposure to a 
humid or irritating atmosphere, and allow- 
ing th« eluld when first taken out to 
breathe through the medium of a single or 
double -wiL 



935. CROUP. , 

Croap ii^.hy ftur the most formidable and 

filial of' all .the - diseases to which infancy 

and ^diUdheod are *liaUe« It is purely an 

lififlammatory affecUon, attacking tliat por- 



tion of the mucous membrane lining the 
windpipe and air passages, or bronchial tubes, 
and from the efiect of which a false — or as 
it is called an adventitious — ^menabrane is 
formed along the windpipe, resembling the 
finger of a glove dropped down the passage, 
and terminating the Ufe of the patient by 
suffocation ; for as no air can, in oonaequenct' 
of such an obstruction, enter the lungs, the 
result must be the death of the child. 

986. There is a certain class of children 
who are peculiarly predisposed to this dis- 
ease, such as fat, flabby children, with 
short necks, and who make a constant 
wheezing noise in their ordinary respiration ; 
children of dull, gross, and ftdl habit of 
body, and those who are the ofibpring of 
asthmatical or consumptive parents. In- 
fants or children presenting these character- 
istics are more liable to attacks of croap 
than others of a spare frame and more 
vivacious temperament. 

937. Croup is always sudden in its attack 
and rapid in its course, usually proving 
fatal within three days. It often com- 
mences in the night, and generally attacks 
children between the age of three and ten 
years. Mothers should consequently be on 
their g^ard who have children predisposed 
to the disease, and avail themselves of the 
remedies prescribed the moment the first 
symptom shows itself. 

938. Sthftoms. — Croup is preceded br 
languor and restlessness, hoarseness, wheez- 
ing, short dry cough, with occasional rattling 
in the throat during sleep, the child often 
plucking at its throat with the fingers ; dif- 
ficulty of breathing, which in a few horns 
becomes distressing, with anxious face, and 
the veins of the neck becoming swoUen and 
knotted : the voice, in spenking or coogluDg, 
acquiring a sharp, crowing or cronpy aoond, 
while the inspirations have a harah metallic 
intonation. After a few houra, the cough 
loses its dry character, and a tenacious ropj 
mucous is discharged, or hangs about &e 
mouth, mixed with patches of a whitish film, 
the efforts to expel which are attended with 
suffbcating fits of coughing. 

939. Tbbatmbkt.— Place the child im- 
mediately in a hot bath (49S). On remor- 
ing the patient from the water gire an 
emetic, as prescribed at 728 ; when the vo- 
miting has subdded, place a fUm^ hfistor 
down the trofat of the throaty on the wind- 
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and administer one of the following 
every twenty minutes, to a child 
rom. three to six years: — 

94»0. Take of calomel, 12 grains; tartar 
metric, 2 grains; sugar, 80 grains. Mix 
borooghly, and divide into twelve pow- 
Lex9. For a child from six to twelve 
-ears, divide the same quantity [into six 
^o'^ders, and give one powder every half- 
kOTur. Should the symptoms, after a few 
LOUT'S, still continue urgent and unabated, 
ippljr a leech on each side of the throat, 
u\<l put hot mustard poultices to the feet 
md thighs, keeping them on for about eight 
aiixiutes; and in extreme cases, place a 
[nixstard-plaster on the spine and chest, and 
riml> mercurial ointment into the arm-pits, 
bbi^hs, and the angle of the jaws and throat. 

941. Such is the routine treatment of 
croap in its worst and most dangerous form ; 
but in the milder and more usual attack 
tlie following succession of remedies will be 
found sufficient : — The hot bath and emetic; 
mostard-plaster round the throat for five 
minutes; the powders, a second emetic after 
six hours, if necessary, and blister over the 
-windpipe, and if demanded, one or two 
leeches on the throat, repeating, if requisite, 
tbe hot bath. 

942. The punctual employment of the 
powders must on no account be interrupted 
till the force of the disease is conquered, 
-when they are to be given at longer inter- 
vals. 

943. When convalescent, small doses of 
tlie senna mixture, or an aperient powder 
(see parctgraphf 492 and 494), every morn- 
ine, for a few times, must be given, to carry 
on the mercury in the system, and the col- 
lected raucous from the stomach and bowels. 

944. The diet must be light and strength- 
ening, with the addition of a few spoonsful 
of wine, and an occasional dose of the qui- 
nine mixture {see 500). 

945. Change of air is advisable as soon 
after recovery as possible, but carefully 
avoiding all exposure to damp or moisture. 
Should the /^ugh oontinue after the abate- 
ment of aU other symptoms, a little honey 
and syrup of squills niay be given tliree or 
four timea a-day, and a hot bran poultice 
placed roan4 the throat on going to 
hed. 



946. TO RESUSCITATE OLD APPLE 
TREES.— Take fresh made lime from the 
kiln, slake it well with water, and well 
dress the tree with a brush ; by this means 
tho insects and moss will be completely de- 
stroyed, the outer rind fall off, and a new, 
smooth, clear, healthy one formed, and the 
tree will re assume a healthy appearance, 
and produce abundance of fruit. 

947. FROZEN POTATOES. — In the 

time of frosts the only precaution necessary 
is, to retain the potatoes in a perfectly dark 
place for some days after the thaw has 
commenced. In America, when they are 
sometimes frozen as hard as stones, they rot 
if thawed in open day, but if thawed in 
darkness they do not rot, and lose very 
little of their natural odour and proper- 
ties. 

948. DRESS IN QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH'S TIME.— The ordinary habit of 
a nobleman at that time consisted of a 
doublet and hose, a cloak, or sometimes a 
long, sometimes a short gown, with sleeves. 
It must be remembered that the gown 
was originally a common, not a professional 
habit only, but that as state and gravity 
yielded to convenience in ordinary dress, it 
was exchanged for a short clcak, which, 
about the time of Charles the Second, gave 
way, in its turn, to the coat, as that is no- 
thing more than the ancient sleeve doublet 
prolonged. In the meantime, ecolesiasticfl 
and other members of the learned profes« 
sions, whose habits varying little at first 
from the common dress of the times, had 
those little distinctions fixed by canons and 
statutes, persevered in the uso of their old 
costume; in consequence of which they re- 
tain the gown, under various modifications, 
at the present day. The same observation 
may be made with respect to the hood, 
which however ill adapted to a common um, 
was the ancient covering for the head in 
ordinary clothing. The different orders of 
monks, the different universities, only varied 
the cut or the material of the hood for dis- 
tinction's sake. But, for common use, the 
hood was supplanted by the round citixen's 
cap, yet retained by the yeomen of the 
g^ard. This was succeeded by the hat, 
which first became general in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, nearly the shape of the modam 
round hat, only tamed up on one side. 
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9«B. LIBRARIES FOR TKB POOR. 

Hie following interesting particalars, in 
cennectiou with this snbject, were furnished 
to the papliacmcntary eommittee by Mr. 
Imny, whose laboors in this direction are 
worthy of all praise : — 

Hove yon had the means of observing 
whether the poorest classes of the popula- 
tion show much disposition to avail them- 
selves of facilities for reading? — ^I have 
lately taken the superintendence of a 
BSi^ed-school in the Marylebone district, 
and in ocmnection with that school we have 
eitablisbcd a small library and reading- 
room, and those that have attended have 
attended with great regularity, and read 
the books with the greatest quietness and 
attention ; the room is open every evening 
but one in the week. 

How many frequent the room ? — There 
have been one hundred at this season 
(May) : generally only twenty or thirty. 

Of what age ? — Those who attend in the 
evening are of the age of Arom sixteen to 
thirty or thirty five. 

Do you throw it open to anybody ?— To 
anybody without restriction ; generally 
those who attend the library are the same 
fls those who attend the school. 

They do not go there for the mere object 
of passing their time, or having a comfort- 
able place to sit down in ? — It is possible 
that they may begin firom that motive; but 
having begun, they get interested in the 
hooks, and they return to get books to 
read. Since the means of emigration have 
been provided for those classes^ and many 
have gone irom that school, the iscKnation 
among them for reading works, which will 
give them information regarding the 
oountries to which they intend to go, has 
been very great. 

Is it not likely that they wtU imbibe 
more knowledge from books which tlK»y 
take up themselves, provided thoae books 
are well chosen, than from any other 
source? — I think so; I may add, that a 
great number of those same persons who 
frequent the ragged school library had been 
in the habit of reading beibre: but they 
Ikad read the bad cheap publications, which 
had circultited in thousands among these 
classes. I may say, that among those 
AiaqBes'thcre is, pei^lnps, -a grMter aoKHint 



of reading than among the better danes in 
London, but it is reading of the woiab 

description. 

Yoa think the institution of good Ubn- 
ries would withdraw the population, and 
•especially the most dangerous part of the 
population, from bad reading, to whick 
they at present apply themseWes ? — X think 
it woald have that tendency i and not only 
draw them from worse reading, but from 
worse pursuits. 

How do the people conduct themselres 
in the readiag>roi>m ? — With ths greateit 
order and qo^tness. 

AlthoQgh they may be very immbly bosn 
and very poorly clad ? — ^Bxtrenciely so, uid 
many of them persons who woald, niid» 
any other eireamstciioes, he vaoat noisy and 
rude in their conduct. 

Have yon known persons who -appar^itfy 
came with habits of disorder, gradoaUy re. 
claimed, in eonsequence of reading in the 
library, to habits of order ? — I have known 
men of from twenty to thirty, who when 
they came ssK^ed their pipes in the sehool- 
room, overtomed the fortns, and did all 
kinds of mischief, and now they are per^ 
fectly quiet and orderly, and they dress 
better: instead of rags they come with 
whole clothes (though of the poorest kind 
still), and they sit down in the library with 
the greatest quietness and decor«ni, and 
read the books. 

Is it possible for the class amongst whidi 
you benevolently labour, to make a amtll 
subscription in aid of the funds of the 
library ? — I am afraid they are too poor for 
that ; we have to provide them with almost 
everything, in order to attract them to the 
school; we are not only obliged to make 
them pay nothing, but we are obliged occa- 
sionally to give tiiem an entertainment — a 
supper or tea-party. At first, when the 
system was begun, they were very rude 
and unmannerly, but now they behave «f ith 
the greatest courtesy, politeness, and qoiet- 
ness. 

950. MICE.HAUNTS.--Mice mvariahty 
establish themselves undef^gromid wV.m^ 
ever men lead the wey. In the ooel pits «t 
Whitehaven they are numermis at the 
depth of one hundred and forty ftthoms!, 
conveyed probably at finif in InibdkB ot 
horse provender. 
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951. ISDKUTIONS OP CHANGE OF 
WJ5ATHBR AFFORDED BY PLANTS. 

— ^Very many of our most common plants 
are- exceUent indicators of atmospheric 
changes. The opening and shutting of 
some flowers depend not so mnch on the 
action of light as on the state of the atmos- 
phere, and hence their opening and shutting 
betokens change. The common chickweed, 
or stitch wort, may be considered a natural 
barometer ; for if the small white upright 
flowers are closed, it is a certain sign of 
rain. During dry weather they expand 
freely;, and are regnlarly open fr&m. nine in 
tbe momirrg till noon. After rain they be- 
come pendant, but in the course of a few 
days they again rise. The purple sand-wort 
is another indicator of the weather. Its 
beautiful pink flMwem expand only duriog 
tiie smnshine, and elose at the approach of 
min. The pomperaol has been justly named 
** the poor man's weather glass.'' When its 
iiny, brilliant red flowers are widely ex- 
tended iR the morning, we may expect a 
ftne day ; on the oontrary, it is a certain 
idgn ci rain whea its- delicate petals are 
closed. If the Siberian sow-thistle abuts at 
Bight the ensuing day > will be fliaei, and if it 
opens it wiUi be cloudy and rainy. When 
the African marigold remains closed after 
seven o'clock in the marmag or eveoing^ 



rain may be expected. Lord Baeon tdls ua 
that the stalks of the trefoil swell and grow 
more upright previous to rain; and the 
gerenander speedwell, so universal a fa^^ 
vourite in every hedgerow, closes its blue 
corolla before rain comes on, opening again 
when it ceases. 

952. OBEY HAIB.—T]ie sedentary, the 
studious, the debilitated, and the sickly, 
are, with very few exceptions, those who 
are earliest visited with grey hair. The 
agricultural labourer, the seaman, and all 
whose employment consists of or involves 
exercise in the open air, are those whose 
hair latest aftords signs that the last prooeot; 
has commenced, that the fluids have begws 
to be absorbed, and the textures dried ufto 
and withered. All whose employmeidi.. 
renders much siting necessary, and little 
or BO exercise possible ; all who, from what*- 
ever cause, have least determination, partt»- 
cularly if towards the head, are \hQ penmuii 
most liaUe to carry grey hairs. It is wtU. 
known that mental enaobions and vicdestf 
passions have, in a night, made the lutts^ 
grey. These instances are in the same wayt 
to be understood and explained, 'f hey are. 
owing to the increased determination of ths^ 
blood atim^alaitang the absorbeats into pre« 
ternatoral activity, and causing them iDi 
■take up the pelouiiug matter of the; hair. 
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sea. FATCUWOEK PATTERNS FOB 
BO&DEBSj~TbMe are intended to b« 
laad la otw* when bordcn ar« required to 
• p«U«ni, tke mMteriaJa and colowi most 
thfliw&M be vnUted MGordinglj. The 
lAida width of botderlTa 1 iamiw incho, 
•iidtberiMiefthapieoeiXiniiingtliaceBtTS 
MW ffyta. The tysmondi abould be the 
Uriiteit ealmr, and ike darkest ihould fi:n^ 
t£i«dg^<riiich.l« campoieid of two doable 
■Mpir *Mk da«bte sb^p heiag two aod o- 
qnuter inchea wide. In border No. 2, the 
rtripi are the mne liu. and iboold be of 
the tight«it odour itBleide, and tha neit 
■hade next. TheiUairfUit (BaUtrianglea 
is glyen ; they iboald be the ^^i^ eoloar. 
The row of piccea farniiiiB the oe^al pirt 
are each three^qoarten of a avians (brae 



ineha ■qoare. Ibe eflbct will he impme^ 
if loaie lUtches be worked in olutiIl-■Utd^ 
in blacb purse silk, in the pcntion shown 
bj the dotted lines in the pattern. 

Wi. HARRUOE BISQ SYUBO- 
LIZED.— We aea nan; tiisea even th« 
godlf coa[dee to jar when the; are naunnL 
becaiue these is iome mCtiieiw batweea 
them which makca odtb. What ia odda bat 
the oontrsry to even P llierefore, malu 
tbem even, saith one, and there will be ni> 
odda. Hence came the fint a*e of theiing 
in wedi^g* ; Cbr if it be itraiter than tbe 
finger it will pinch, and if it be wider tbin 
tbe finger it will &U offj bat if it be fit, it 
nether piocheth dm; alippetli. — ifn? 
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956. THE ECONOMY OF TIME, 
The eoonom; of time to tbe first concern 
in life ; tor, in tbe abatract, time u life it- 
■df, and what we accomplish and enjoj 
coustitntea the enm that malea life bappy or 
o^seiable. 

In making a right use <^ money, roan 
natully catculatei bow much he baa, and 
what proportions of tbe total he can devote 
to tboee objeeta and necessities that belong 
to his porposes and hia duties. He spplies 
90 many ponods to this item, and so manj 
to another item ; and b.T thus apportioning 
lus means to the ends he bss In view, he 
manages to preeene an order, and to ensure 
ft proqieritj, without which all his affain 
wonld be in confiirion, and the bnainecs of 
]i]ie a Bonstant pain to him. 

Bnt there are few who make so prorident 
kt t«ape<3tiiig the application 
That which ia toore TalMble than 



gaJd is less regarded tbun it, 
of a du? appreciation of its valne 

Let a circle represent a day of twenW- 
fbnr hooTB; let one-third of that circle be 
portioned off to Te^reeant 'tkb ^igH which 
ii passed in sleep ; let 'faai asctmiaf out of 
tbe remaining sixteen repretont Uke hilDiB 
derated to food and to tentpoiarf rdaxMion 
dnringthe day. There l^en retnaina ftmr 
equal sections of three honrs eadit iriiidi 
constitate all the time that we h«t» daily 
toapplj to the sctire pnrpoaeSof life) How 
nnny duties belong to the life of laan F We 
cannot enumerate them all, beoaustt: they 
differ in spetdal cases. Bit tUe leading 
datiesoflifearn:— < 

1. To wonhipGod^ 1. , 

£. To acqidre wiiden. > m- 

8. To nmiotain hedtb. < i 

•4. To*eriAlo*e. ' ...■.- 

B. To gain wealth. ' ' - ' . "■< ■ 
6. Todoftoodk ■■ ■■!■ ' 
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Now, let the dial of a day be permanently 
fixed apon the mind, together with theaesix 
leading dnties of life, and man can at all times 
examine himself as to the use he is making of 
time, and how far, as each day advances, he 
has fulfilled the firsts the second, or the sixth, 
or any other of the duties of Ufe. He can 
as easily guide and stimulate himself to ful- 
fil the objects of his existence, by simply 
picturing this diagram before him, as he can 
regulate his business -appointments.^ look- 
ing at his watch. — Irom Life Jfm^M igf 
the Economy of Time, 

956. RELATIVE POSTITO^ff 03 MkH 
AND WOMAN. 



Nature having placed the sti 
where she gave the stronger boiy, and 
accompanied it with a more entei;piiBDg^ 
ambitious spirit, the custom that consigns 
to the male sex the chief command in 
society, and all the affairs which require 
the greatest strength and ability, has a 
better foundation than some of the preju- 
dices that result from it. The hard, labori- 
ous, stern, and coarse duties of the warrior, 
lawyer, legislator, and physician, require all 
tender emotions to be frequently repressed. 
The firmest texture of nerve is required to 
stand the severity of mental labour, and 
the greatest abilities are wanted where the 
duties of society are most difficult. It 
WOTild be as littte in agreement with the 
nature of things to see the exclusive pos- 
session of these taken from the abler sex to 
be divided with the weaker, as it is, in the 
flavage condition, to behold severe bodily 
toil iuiKcted on the feeble frame of the 
woman, and the softness of feeling which 
nature has provided her with for the ten- 
derest of her offices — ^tbat of nurturing the 
young — outraged by contempt, menaces, and 
blows. It is, therefore, an impartial decree 
which consigns all the offices that require 
the greatest ability to men. For is it less 
the interest of wonran than of nran, that 
property, life, and liberty should be secured, 
— that aggression should be quickly and 
easily repressed, — that contentment and 
Older should prevail, instead of tumult? 
That industry should be well paid, — pro- 
visions cheap and plentiful,— that trade 
should cover their tables and their persons 
with the comforts, conveniences, and luxu- 



ries which habit has rendered necessary, or 
an innocent sensibility pleasurable ? is it 
less momentous to them that religious 
opinions should be free from persecution,— 
that a wiaa foreign policy should maintain 
those blessings in peace, and preserve as 
from the tribulation of foreign dominion? 
In objects of less selfish interest, are women 
, less anxious than men, or more so, to see 
tbe practice of slavery expelled from the 
fmot of tfad earthf or ow colonial govern- 
BMstndeeMed in every remaining" instance 
ftan tlie ateoi that has too o£te»attended 
il^ of feieiag Bembeied wHK tbe~ naost op- 
jgmmwf Id. the dao^ereas and difficdt 
soenoea ef MBfUilnr and sugjBtT^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
insfKaiut'to ipobkb than ta m^i^ ttiat the 
life w hich hvngs by a thread sliould be 
tnuM te those whose- nerves and abilities 
eMore the greatest skiU I Or, in law, that 
the deeision of rights, the vindication of 
innocence, should be in the hands of those 
who can most patiently endure the driest 
studies, and mus^ boldly follow human na- 
ture thiovgh all its various forms and aH 
its foul persuits? Ilia enough. Heaven 
knows, ensue from the weakness and inca* 
pacity of man; but to confer the offices 
wbioh demand an the skill and energy that 
can be had on those who are weaker still, 
would be injurious alike to both. 

957. TO DESTROY INSECTS EN 
VINES. — ^The red spider is the meet invet- 
erate enemy of the vine. Afler- every win- 
ter's pruBuig and removal of the ooiward 
rind on the old wcod anoiat tho branefaeiv 
shoots, and trellis with the foUvwin^ conn 
position, the object of whieh is the destmo* 
tion of the eggs or larvee : — Soft soap, two 
pounds; flour of salphur, two pounds; ]ea£ 
of roll tobacco, two pounds; nox; vomiei^ 
four ounces; turpentine, one giU; bml the 
above in eight gallons of soft water till re> 
duced to six. I^y on this oompoataoci milk 
warm, with a painter's bro^ ; then, witii a 
sponge, carefully anoint every branch, shoot^ 
and bud, being enie to rob it well into 
every joint, hote^ and angle. If the hoaas 
is much infected the walls, fines, rafter^ 
&c., are also to be painted over wdth tte 
same liquor. Watering over tdbe loareeand 
fruit at all times, except the npei^ng sea- 
son, is the preventive recommended^ and 
which all gardeners approve. 
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95a SEPTEMBER FOR THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 

Although the month of September is not 
nsore appropriately the month for anglers 
than any other of the warm or temperate 
months of the year, it falb within the 
pUm of cmr work to say what we have to 
say, this ouMitfa, tmder the head of AvaLiva. 

959. AngUng is a peoaliarly English sport ; 
doubtless, it is punned in other countries, 
but Dot to the extent, or with the perfec- 
tion that it is carried on here. There are 
many reasons finr this which we shall not 
stop to pavtMcriarise ; let us briefly point 
out a few dinotioos to young anglers. 

960. Rods.— A bent pin, two or three 
yar^ of thread, and a switch from the 
hedgie» fnrnishsd the first fishing tackle of 
most young sportsmen. Bat for serious 
angling let osadvise as follows :~The shops 
supply an endless assortment of rods for 
every sort of practice. Let the tyro be 
careful only to purchase in the company, 
and by the advice, of an experienced friend. 
The best rods are those made of bamboo— 
the next best those of cane. The former 
are for the heavier fish, the latter foe the 
lighter. The rod for bottom fishing should 
be perfectly straight when put together, 
and taper gradual^ from the butt to the 
tep. As to the size of the cad, the advice 
and direction of your Mentor will be better 
than many words here, on the principle 
that an ounoe of experience is better than 
a pound of theory. If desirous of making 
a rod lor youiself, observe — the stocks 
should be cut in the winter season; for 
these, crab-trees furnish the best; for tops^ 
hazel and yew switches serve admirably. 
Before use they should be thoroughly 
sMSoned. In order to do this, they should be 
pot away for at least twelve months. The 
md should be formed of five or six pieces. 
and when put together, should fit so neatly 
that it might be taken to be of one piece 
only. The joints may be ferruled with 
brass ; but this is not absolutely necessary, 
as they may be firmly hound with waxed 
thread or twine. The top sometimes eon- 
nsts of a piece of whalebone, well bound 
nrand with horsehair. Fly rods are made 
more taper than the others. For trolling, 
rods most be furnished with brass rings of 
ajgood«iliaaneter,^ata distonoe. apart of ten 



or twelve inches for the trolHng lines to 
run through. These rings will cut the line 
unless yon adopt the precautionary measure 
of wrapping them with thread or twine. 
For carp, teuch, dace, and roach fishing, 
the tops should be finer and more elastic. 

961. When not in use, the rod should be 
kept in a place not too dry nor too moist. 
The joints adhere batter by a little wet- 
ting, but be careful not to over-do this; 
all excess is bad, and being too much 
wetted they will stick, and in getting them 
asunder the rod is opt to be broken. 

962. Liivss. — As with rods, so with 
lines; the best you con make yourself, 
will not be so good as the worst you can bwr 
at almost any good angling warehouse. 
But if you still prefer to make them your- 
self, use silk and hair, rather than any 
other material, and plait them; do not 
twist them. A machine, fdbrioated es- 
pecially for amateur line-makers, may be 
purchased at the shops ; this you will fin^ 
a great assistance to you. Tlie must uaofol 
line is about four yards in length. A single 
hair line, with a small porcupine float, is 
suScient for general fishing. Tho plaited 
silk lines are best ior trolliag; the line 
should be shotted, that it may sink to the 
desirable depth in the water; the shots 
should be affixed near together within two- 
or three inches of the bottom loop of the 
line. Those natural pliers, the teeth, will 
suffice to fasten the shots on to the line, 
and the presence of these will always enable 
you to dispcn^e with the artificial pau* 
sum^times recommended; but mind in. 
biting the shot not to bite in two the line 
also. It is hardly necessary to remiml the 
line-maker that it should be finest near 
the end, and stoutest at the top. 

963. Floats. --floats may be thus 
classified: — ^1, tip-capped floats; 2, cork 
floats; 3, plugged floats. The first are 
made of various kinds of quills, of which 
Muscovy duck quills are said to be best fiir 
slow waters; and in fishing for roach, as 
they are sensitive to the slightest nibble. 
It is also best for pond fishing for carp 
and tench, as it requires few shots to sink 
it, and makes little fuss in going into the 
water. 

964. Cork fioats are best for strong and 
rapid streams ; the cork should be sliaped 
pyramidically —should be without flaw or 
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holes — ^Tabbed fine with a pumice-stone, and 
may then be decorated to fancy. A round 
hole should be bored through with a hotwire, 
and the quill then inserted. Let the float 
idso be nicely balanced by the shot, that it 
may have an exactly upright position in 
the water ; you are then enabled the better 
to detect the slightest disturbance of the 
hook. 

965. Plugged floats are simply quills 
plugged with a piece of cork, or pith. 
These are the floats most commonly used by 
the very young anglers, intent upon tittle- 
bats and nothing more. But they are 
always inferior to the other kinds. 

966. Hooks. — These must be purchased if 
you intend to do any real execution among 
the finny tribes. They are usually num- 
bered, and classified as under : — 

For taking Barbel.— Nos. 1, 6, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

Oudgeon.— Nos. 10 and 11. 

Dace, Boaoh, and Bleak.— Nos. 10, 11, and 12. 

Tench, Carp, and Perch.— Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 

Trout.— No. 6. 

Chub.— Nos. 8 and 9. 

Eels.- No. 8. 

Grayllnir.— No. 10. 

Ruff.— No. 9. 

Minnows.— No. 13. 

Perch.— No. 7. 

Smelt.— Nos. 9 and 10. 

liOUflhes, Miller's Thumb, Ac- No. 13. 

967. The best baits are arranged below. 
We do not advise you to breed these at 
home or elsewhere for yourselves. The 
practice is nasty, and really useless now-a- 
days, when you may procure them so easily 
of the proper dealers. 

Por Barbel and Eels. — Lob worm, garden 
worm, trecbets. The " points " in these a're red 
heads, broad tails, and streaks down the back. 

Peroh, Tench, Bream, and Gudgeon. — Gilt 
tails, red worms, brandlings, marsh worms, flag 
or dock worms, cod bait, caddis worm. 

Trout, Chub, Dace, Roach, Grayling.— Tag tail. 
Palmer worm, canker worm (or wool-bed), oak 
worm, caterpiilar.cabbsffe worm, crab-tree worm, 
and oolewort grub ; bark worm, or ash grub, cod 
bait, caddis worm, &c. 

Gudgeon, Bleak, and Carp. — Gentles, or 
maggots. 

l^ke, or Jack.— Dace, minnows, roach, smelt, 
gudgeon, bleak, and Miller's thumb. 

Besides these, we may add, that boiled salmon 

spawn is a good bait for chub and trout. 

In the three hot months, grass -hoppers — 

minus their wings and legs — are good bait 

for roach, trout, chub, and grayling. For 

taking chub, barbel, roach, and dace, cheese 

and oat-cake serve exceedingly well. In 

March, April, and May, the water-louse, or 



creeper, and water-cricket, are good buts 
for trout. House crickets are also good to 
dib with for chub. Roach and dace will 
bite greedily at greaves. 

968. To Bait the Hook. — 1. WUk 
C^entla. Let the point of the hook enter 
the gentle near either end, and working it 
gentle-^ through, bring it oat at the other 
end. Then draw tbe hook's pmnt back 
again, so as to disguise it as mach as pos- 
sible. — 2. With the Larger Wortne, Let the 
point of the hook enter near the head of the 
worm, and carry it down carefully to within 
a quarter of an inch of its tail. Do not let 
too much of the worm be disengaged, lest 
the fish should be contented with that por- 
tion, and bolt. A little of either end of the 
worm is well left to wriggle abont; this 
attracts the fish, and induces it to nibble.— 
3. With Oreavee. Having soaked your 
greaves — in cold, not hot water — select 
some white pieces, about the size of peas, 
and put four or five of them npon your 
hook, or as much as will cover it firom the 
bend to and over the point. These are to 
be separate pieces — not one long piece — 
otherwise the hook is prevented from enter- 
ing the fish firmly. 

969. Gbound Baits. — A grooxid bait 
for dace, bleak, and roach, is made^ by 
working together into small balls rather less 
in size than pigeon's eggs, clay, bran, and 
bread crumbs. 

970. A ground bait for chub, roach, and 
carp is thus made : — Mix bran and day to- 
gether in lumps, rather larger than a walnut, 
and put in the middle of each a few gentles, 
closing the clay about them. This is good 
for a pond or hole. 

971. A ground bait for chub, carp, 
roach and dace is thus made : — Cut up into 
thick slices a half-quartern loaf; aoik the 
whole in cold water; when thoronghly 
soaked, squeeze out the water, and add equal 
quantities of bran and peUard: kiuead the 
whole together and set aside in laaaps tbe 
size of an apple. For barbel the same, in- 
gredients, with the addition' of half a 
pound of greaves worked^np with them ^U 



serve. 
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972. Another grottnd^bsit ifov barbel is 
made of clay and greaifcs onlyC^ SDak yoar 
greaves well, and htfving finit'saleetod and 
set aside some of the v^te ]^ieees>fiir your 
hook, as abovv direeted^ work^ up the » 
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nainder into lamps or balls. A little bran 
s sometimes added to this ground-bait. 

973. For carp, tench, roach, and dace, 
^ben these are sought for in ponds and 
^niet streams, gentles and worms thrown in 
by handfuls serve for a ground-bait. Bui 
erhen the current is strong, where these, if 
bhas thrown in, would be carried away from 
bhe desirable spot where you are angling, 
bhey must be mixed with clay and bran as 
before described.. Grains are good ground- 
bait In ponds and still waters, for carp, tench, 
and eels. But these must be quite fresh, 
otherwise they will be thrown away. 
They should be thrown in the night pre- 
vious ; the same method ought to be ob- 
served when you ground-bait with worms, 

974. The Angleb's CAi.sia>AB. 

Janttarp.—Vike, chub, and roach onbr. The best 
time, the middle of the day. The weather 
should be still, and the water clear. 
February.— l?evch, carp, chub, roach, and pike. 
The best time, the middle of the day. The 
mildest days preferable, in eddies and near 
hanks. 
March. — In eddies and shallows, about the 
middle of the day, pike, carp, perch, roach, 
dace, chub, and gudgeon will bite. 
^©r»^.— In addition to those mentioned under 
March, trout, tench, barbel, bleak, flounders, 
and eels may be taken— the two first in rivers, 
the othoPB in shallow waters. 
May. — All sorts of fish bite well this month. 

£els bite night and day. 
J«we.— Not a good month for the angler. The 

spawning season. Trout may be taken. 
cTiwZy.— All sorts be^n again to bite. 
August.—Fish begin to bite more boldly. Morn- 
ing and eveninff best times. 
SeWtmnber.—'Bmel, roach, chub, and dace, are 
found in deep water. Yoiur baits must be 
shotted to roach the bottom. 
October.— RoBch and chub in bottoms. Not a 

good month for ponds or still waters. 
3^0m6^.— Roach,Jack,andchub, if the weather 

be quiet. The middle of the day best. 
December.— Tut up your tackle, and let your- 
selves and the fish have the benefit of the 
. Christmas season. 

975. Hints to AKaiiBss. — In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs we have confined our- 
selves to simple angling, without reference 
in detail to ny fishing, salt water fisliing, 
bobbing and sniggling for eels. We defer 
these to a ftiture occasion. In bottom fish- 
ing plumb the depth accurately, and do 
not disturb the g^roiind any more than you 
can avoid. As a general rule, keep as far 
from the water as you oan: neitheir let 
your shadow fall upon the water. Most 
fish are wary eaou^ todeteet the p^eseKicd ' 



of their enemy, and are put upon their 
guard accordingly. This rule is most im- 
perative in shallow waters ; in deep bottom 
it is of less importance. 

976. Preserve you temper. If you miss a 
hook or snap a line sil down quietly and 
repair it. 

977. During a hail shower, a windy, or a 
very cold day, much sport is not to be ex- 
pected. Foggy, dull, and slightly rainy 
days are the best. Keep your feet dry by 
means of strong and water-proof boots and 
shoes. Do not, when hot, drink water from 
rivers and ponds. 

978. The south, south-west, west, and 
south-e^t winds mostly favour anglers. In 
hot weather a cool wind is most favourable 
to sport; in the colder months a warm 
wind is preferable. Places sheltered from 
the cold winds are the best in winter. In 
summer the fish seek the coolest spots. A 
cloudy day, after a bright night, is good for 
the angler, as are also the quiet intervals 
between showers. When a calm bright 
morning is succeeded by a gloomy day, with 
wind without rain, the fish, especially the 
larger sorts, will bite well. A study of the 
weather is always desirable on the part of 
the angler ; he will soon, by comparison of 
one day's sport with another, be able to 
form a weather almanac for himself: thus 
upon a day big with bad portents, he will 
save himself much trouble and vexation by 
staying at home, looking over his tackle, 
constructing files, floats, rods^ studying his 
Waltonian maxims, preparing his water- 
proof boots, and generally laying up ma- 
terials and wisdom for a more propitious 
day. 

979. When the wind blows right across 
the water fish with your back to it, as you 
can not only throw your line better, but 
the fish will be on that side, attracted 
thither by the flies and other natural baits 
which the wind will blow into it. 

980. Do not give way to the bad practice 
of physicing the fish with oils or chemical 
preparations. Such things are unfair and 
unworthy of the genuine angler. Tour ob- 
ject should be sport : pure, honest, legiti- 
mate sport, not poisoning. 

981. Do not trespass. Before com- 
mencing to fish ascertain that the waters 
are free to you. The mind of the angler 
should be calm and free from distraction; 
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and it is impossible that it should be so 
while there is a conscioasness of poaching 
or intrusion. 

982. Molest no one whom yon may find 
in possession of a spot which yon may have 
imtended to oecnpy. Be civil and obliging 
to all brother anglers, and to all others 
whom yon mny meet npon your excursions, 
and raaintRin for your sdence the epithet 
of •*the gentle art." If two or more persons 
angle in company, there ought to be a dis- 
tance maintained bi^tween them of at least 
twenty, five yards. Strict disciplinarians 
maintain solitude and silence to be neces- 
sary 'to success. — 

«83. SCOTCH FARMER'S DAILY 
BILL OP FARE.— The following is given 
as a Scotch farmer's daily bill of fare in the 
year 1782:— Breakfast: Pottage made with 
boiling water, thickened with oatmeal, and 
eat with milk or ale; or brose made of 
shorn cabbage cae coleworts left over night. 
After either of which dishes they eat oat- 
cakes and milk, and where they have not 
milk, kale or small beer. Dinner : Sowens 
eat with milk. Second course, oat-cakes 
eat with milk or kale. Sowens are prepared 
in this manner :--The mealy side or hull of 
the ground oat is steeped in blood-warm 
water for about two days, when it is wrung 
oat and the liquor put through a search ; if 
it is too thick they add a little fresh cold 
water to it, and then put it on the fire to 
boil, constantly stirring it till it thickens, 
imd continuing the boiling till it becomes 
tough like a paste. In the stirrhig they 
mix a little salt, and dish it up to table. 
Supper: First course during the winter 
season, kale-brose eat about seven at night, 
while at the fireside the tale goes round 
among the men and maid servants. Second 
course, kale eat with oat-cakt}s, about nine. 
During the smnmer season there is gene- 
rally but one course— pottage and milk, or 
oatcakes and kale or milk. Kale is thus 
prepared:— Red cabbage or coleworts are 
cut down and shorn small, then boiled with 
aut and water, thickened with a little oat- 
meal, and so served up to table. Brose 
IS oatmeal put into a bowl or wooden dish, 
when the boUing liquor of the cabbage or 
coleworts are stirred with it till the meal is 
an wet. This is the principal dish npon 
the festival of Fasten-even, which is m- 
-iny called Beef-brose Day. 



984. TO CULTIVATE ASPARAGUS. 

That part of the garden which receives 
most sun, and is the least shaded by shrals 
and trees, should be selected for raising as- 
paragus. A pit must be th«i dug five feet 
deep, and the mould whiok is taken from it 
most be sifted, taking care to rejeat all 
stones either la^ or smalL The best parte 
of the mould most then be laid aside for 
making up the beds. 

The materials of the bed are then to be 
laid in the following proparti(»i and order: 
— Six inches common dunghill numur^ 
eight inches turf, six inches of mauore as 
before, six inches sifted earth, eight iiiebe» 
turf, six inches dung (very much deet^ed), 
eight inches best earth. The two last most 
be well mixed together. 

The whole ^aoe must now be divided 
into beds, five feet wide, by patiis con- 
structed of turf, two feet in breadth, and 
one inch in thiokneaib The aspairagoa most 
be planted about the end of Mesoh, eighteen 
inches asunder. In planting them, the bud 
or top of the shoot is to be placed at the 
depth of an inch and a half in the ground, 
while the roots must be spread out as widff^ 
as possihle, in the form of an umbrella. A 
small bit of stick must he placed as a mark 
at each plant, as it is laid in the ground. 
As soon as the earth is settled and dry, a 
spadeful of fine sand isto be thrown on each 
phmt in the form of a molehill. If the as- 
paragus plants should have bejgoa to shoot 
before their transplantation, the yooog 
shoots should be cut off, and the ]»l»nting 
will, with these precaationa, be equally suc- 
cessful ; so it should be perfornaed in this 
country even as late as July. Shotild any 
of the plants originally set have died» they 
also may be replaced at this season. 

The plants ought to be two years old 
when they are transplanted, tliey will even 
take at three, but at four they are apt to 
ftiil. 

In three years, the largest plants will he 
fit to cut for use. U the buds be saffieiratly 
large to furnish a supply in this manner, 
the asparagus shoots should be cat as fast 
as they appear, othevwiBe they acnst be 
left till the quantity ra^nired has pushed 
forth, in whieh ease the vanefcy in cokrar 
and size prevents them fitom, faauag so 
agreeable an aj^peanmoe. 
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Tba aapBiMgus bed above described will 
last tbirtj yeara; bat if the plants are set in 
BO abundant that they require ontting, only 
once in 27 yeaE»~-half the bed being always 
in a state of reservation, it will last a can- 
tnpy or move. — 

985. INCREASE OF SUlfMER 
WOODCOCKS.— What is the reason of the 
snmnier woodcock breeding so much more 
freqaently of late years in Britain than of 
old, when it was known only as a winter 
immigrant ? Is this to be attributed to a 
change in oar seasons, or (which may have 
a casual connection with that change) an 
increase of woods and plantations, which 
afford additional and more secure retreats, 
and a better and more abundant supply of 
food? Sir William Jardine regards this 
increase as raider apparent than real, and 
thinks it ooeai^oned by the greater atten- 
tion now paid to ornithology, and the more 
frequent observanee and' record of all na- 
toral phenomena than formerly. In Ireland 
the occurrence of summer or breeding wood^- 
cocks is quite familiar. Let us take the 
instance of ToUymore Park, the Earl of 
Boden's, in the county of Down. It is 
beautiMly situated at the base of the 
mountainB <^ Mourne, w^oh rise to a 
height of nearly tiiree thousand feet, and 
piresent a variety ol anrface aboanding in 
wood of difBerent ag^, with occasional 
znolit though open gladesi, which even in a 
dry and sultry summer aflRird an abundant 
nqiply of food. Although a resi'lent aiooe 
1828^ tt was only in 1885 that Lord Roded's 
keeper became aware of woodcocks continu- 
ing there throughout the year. The first 
nest he saw was at the foot of a larch tree, 
and looked like a pheasant's. It contained 
four eggs^ and on these the parent sat so 
close as to allow him to approach within a 
loot. When any one went very near, she 
was always observed to bury her bill to the 
base in the grass or withered ferns along- 
side the nest, ^nce 1838, the number 
which has remained to breed in ToUymore 
Park has been on the increase. In 1842, 
nine nests were seen ; in 1843, twenty -two ; 
in 1847*8-9 they bred so abundantly, that 
not less than thirty nests were found in 
jeacb of these years ; and they are now so 
^c^^uent and common-place as to cease, to 
tfttract attention. 



986. HYMN TO CONTENT. 

O thou the nymph with pUcid eye, 
O seldom formed yet ever -nigh, 

Seceiine my temperate vow -' 
Not all the stocms that shake the pole 
Can e*erdi9turt> tby halcyon seal, 

And smooth the lunattend tonr. 

O ceme in eAmple vest arraj^. 
With all thv sober oheer dttplmd. 

To bless my longing sii{ht ; 
Thy mien composed, thy even paoe. 
Thy meek r^^d, thy matron taoe, 

And ofaftite subdued d(5liffhL 

No more by varying' passions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim ftet 

To find ihy hurmit cell; 
Where In some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dvnBli 

Simpliolty in ettie wst, 

And Inaooence with candid breast 

And clear undaunted eye, 
And Hope who points to distant years. 
Fair opening through this vale of teara» 

A vista to the sky. 

There Health, through whose oabn bosom 

glide 
The temperate jpys in eventide 

That rarely ebb and flowi 
And Patienoe there, thy sister meek. 
Poeseuts her mild, unvarying oheek 

To meet the offered blovr. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sa^e 
A tyrant master's wanton rage 

With settled smiles to wait; 
Inured to toil and bitter bread* 
He bo»«d his meek, submissive head, 

And kissed thy sainted feet. 

But thou. O nymph retired and coy, ■ 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

Tote.l thy tender tale f 
The lowliest ohikiren of the grovmd. 
Moss-rose and violet blossom round. 

And Illy of the vale. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power. 

And oourt thy gentle away ; 
When Autumn, friendly to the muse. 
Shflll thy own modest tints diffuse. 

And shed thy milder da^. 
When eve her dewy star beneath 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breath. 

And every storm is laid. 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft letme hear thy soothing voice. 

Low whisperiug through the shadcb 



987. BIED KEEPLSra.— Cage birds 
naturally require pure air, and are seriously 
afiected by a vitiated atmosphere, ao mmm 
so that a canary bird, suspended near the 
top of a curtained bedstead iu which people 
have slept^ will generally, owing, to the im- 
parity of the aii;, be found dead in the 
mormng. 
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888. PECULIARITY IK THE FEET 
OP INSECTS. 

Many isflects are proyided with cnshions 
at the extremity of the feet» evidently for 
the parpoae of breaking the force of falls, 
and preventing the jar which the frame 
would otherwise have to snstain. These 
cushions are formed of dense, velvety tufts 
of hair, lining the under side of the tarsi, 
hut leaving the claw uncovered; and the 
filaments, by insinuating themselves among 
the irregularities of the surfaces to which 
they are applied, produce a considerable de- 
gree of adhesion. Cushions are met with 
chiefly in large insects, which suddenly 
alight on the ground after having leaped 
fh)m a considerable height ; in the smaller 
species they appear to be unnecessary, be- 
oiuse the lightness of their bodies suffi- 
dently secures them from any danger 
arising from falls. 

Some insects are furnished with a still 
more refined and effectual apparatus for 
adhesion, and one which even enables them 
to suspend themselves in an inverted posi- 
tion f^m the under surfaces of bodies. It 
consists of suckers, the arrangement and 
construction of which are exceedingly beau- 
tiful; and of which the common house-fly 
presents us with an example. In this in- 
sect, that part of the last joint of the tarsus 
which is immediately under the root of the 
daw, has two suckers appended to it by a 
narrow, funnel-shaped neck, moveable by 
muscles in all directions. The sucking part 
of the apparatus consists of a membrane, 
capable of contraction or extension, and 
the edges of which are serrated, so as to fit 
them for the closest application to any kind 
of surface. In the tabanus, or horse-fly, 
each foot is furnished with three suckers. 
In the cimhex lutea, or yellow saw-fly, 
there are four, of which one is placed upon 
the under surface of each of the four first 
joints of the toes; and all the six feet are 
provided with these suckers. In the dytia- 
cus marginalis, suckers are fhmished to the 
feet of the male insect only. The three 
first joints of the feet of the fore-legs of 
that insect have the form of a shield, the 
under surface of which is covered with 
suckers, having long tubukr necks; there 
is one of these suckers very large, another 
of a smaller sisn, and a great number of 



others exceedingly smalL In the second 
pair of feet, the corresponding joints are 
proportionally much narrower, and ate 
covered on tiieir under surfiice with a mul- 
titude of very minute suiters. The Jjcri- 
dium biffutheUtm, which is a specaes of gran- 
hopper, has one large oval sucker nnd^ the 
last joint of the foot immediately between 
the daws. On the under surfiice of the 
first joint are three pair of globular cushiom, 
and another pair under the second joint 
The cushions are fitted with an elastic, 
fibrous substance, which, in order to in- 
crease the elastidty of the whole structure, 
is looser in its texture towards the drcnm- 
ference. 

The mode in which these suckers operate, 
may be distinctly seen by observing^ with a 
magnifying glass, the actions of a large blue- 
bottle-fly in the inside of a glass tumbler. 
A fly wUl, by the application of this appa- 
ratus, remain suspended from the oeilhig 
for any length of time without the least 
exertion, for the weight of the body poll- 
ing against the suckers servea but to 
strengthen their adhesion: hence flies are 
found preferring the ceiling to the floor at 
a place of rest. 

Insects which, like the gnat» walk mueh 
upon the surfboe of water, have, at the ends 
of their fiset, a brush of fine hair, the drj 
points of which appear to repel the fluid, 
and prevent the leg ftom being wetted. If 
these brushes be moistened with spirit of 
wine, the apparent repulsion no longer 
takes place, and the insect immediately ni^ 
and is drowned. ■ 

989. INTERVALS BETWEEN 
MEALS. — ^As a general rule, an interval 
of flve or six hours should elapse between 
each meal, but this of course varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. Persons engaged in 
business frequently do themselves much 
mischief by disregarding these naonitions 
amidst the bustle and exdtement of busi- 
ness. It is no unusual thing for a merchant 
to breakfast at eight o'dodc in the morn- 
ing, ride several miles, and return to dine 
at six or seven o'dock in the evening, with- 
out having eaten anything all day^. This 
is very injurious, ana although it may not 
be immediately felt, it lays the train for 
subsequent dyspepsia and all its attendant 
horrors. 
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990. PHENOMENA FOB SEPTEMBER. 

The name September is no longer appro- 
priate to this, the ninth month of the year, 
as it 18 now divided by Eon^ean nations; 
since the term is derived from the Latin 
9eptem (seven), and the termination her. 
l^e same inappropriateness may also be 
urged against Octo-ber, Novem-ber, and 
Decem-ber, which titles severally mean, the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth months. TIm 
Roman year originally eommenced in 
March, and the names of all the months 
were Ladn terms ; hence the old lawyers, 
who wrote in Latin, supposed that the year 
commenced as in the Boman calendar, 
which would make September the seventh 
month* -Xndfledy the '* legal year," was not 
mado^ tc»40(n»nMnce on. the first of January, 
till thft not. of parliament was passed for the 
aUieratien- «| . the .style of chronology, in 

9d2>. Tfaeiwheatfhftnvest ha3 been begun, 

«adiia»iy»idyifinished before --the month has 

htallf iftei/itaixxmrse*; and ^om field and 

iray8idle,rfwood and. hilly slo^e, there steams 

np tiiHiLggnm like^thft .ineense offered by 

ihet)g^alieluljef^rl<h .totiie^iren. But the 

warning tints of autumn are coming on. 

"yVkfiJak^^"^^^^ mlnulj, the jrough- 

£o]ji^gi94 99^.M^ffyi, tba4ngered horse-ches- 

^i^,^#l^ ne^Iy-.j^a^^;. an^ the leaves that 

fifi^i^tmiiM^ 4e|Licate)y clothed lime and 

)Jihe b^N^7h^n4^d .^yciamore, are few. The 

ma^^jit^f^bi^ and the l^ornbeam, assume 

a^^o^nPf^U .while the cherry and the 

cUiw^'|{HWpW« dc^ssed in, glowing red. 

The plane-tree, with its angled leaves, and 

the.h^^^orn, with its scizzared foliage, are 

tawi^' in their autumn dress; while the 

stalwart eln^ is orange in his mourning. 

Nuts hang upon the boughs for gathering, 

and berries crow.d upon the privet and 

blackberry; but thQ nightingale has gone 

firom the woods, and the swallow has left 

the aplemn avenues in their stillness. In 

their room' the deatVs-head moth flaps its 

broad sjjow wlnga oyer the grave of the 

summed t|me'^ while the 'shard-borne 

beetle* trumpets a' low requiem in the 

chilly au%*' ; " ' 

992."^ l^jQ a former article some infortnation 
was giydUiaboat the electrical discharges 
which .^kd place flrom the clouds. When 
rain occuris, liCcom^aaied by thunider and 



lightning, the phenomena is called a " thun- 
der-storm," or more commonly " a storm." 
But this term is variously applied in cUf- 
ferent countries. In some instances a vio- 
lent agitation of the atmosphere is called a 
storm of wind; and we have, moreover, 
" hell-storms," ^* snow-storms," ** sand- 
storms," &c. 

993. It has been e^qykhied that there are 
storms of regular occorrenoe in many ooun- 
tries situated in the torrid Eone, called 
monsoons, simoons, tornados, &c* Of these 
it is unnecessary to speak farther, but more 
especially to notice the phenomena of wind- 
storms or hurricanes, which loocur with 
much irregularity in various warm climatesi, 
and whose effects, diminished in intensity, 
we not nnfrequently fed in northern lati- 
tudes in March, and towards the latter part 
of September. This will form an appro- 
priate sequel to the previOns aifl^cle on 
'^thunder-storms,^ or storms accompanied 
by electrical discharges. ■ " ' 

994. The " law of storms" has been -the 
object of great atteiition duHng' the last 
few years; or, in other words, great effi>rts 
have been made to discover the circum- 
stances under which wlnd^^stormsyior hurri- 
canes, arise, and to obtain obsei'ratiens of 
the phenomena whldL iibey pretent^ At 
first sight their actioh and odcu^reftce^op- 
^af*0flrirr6gular, and we might talMoat say 
capricious; but the law«* of the^'Uili verse 
were ordained •from the ^begimiingj and 
nothing caii be aoddentaL '-Tl^^be£)mena 
which seem the most irre^lar'^re often 
found to be, in fact, thd rery'vei^rse; and 
" exceptions," over and ov^r again, "have 
proved tfae^ law.^ As an example of this, 
we might note how the aberititions of the 
planets at first appeared' tO disprove the 
Newtonian theory, but wei^, upon exami- 
nation, found to show that gravitation was 
a universal principle, and that the vi^ws of 
Newton were beautifolly bonftrmedby that 
which was adduced as an exception. For a 
long period the law of storms assumed no 
Very definite form, the question ef chief 
difference being whether windstorms or 
hurricanes were direct currents, or great 
whirlwinds. ' It is, however, now generally 
admitted, t^at, though there may be cur- 
rents of air passing over poftions of the 
earth's^ surface \mk j^reat ^rapidity, such 
wlnd^storms rarely or never do much mis- 
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chicf^ or assume such violent characters as 
those windstorms which are of a circnlar 
form, or wliirlwinds. "The general pheno- 
mena of these storms will he understood, if 
the storm, as a great whirlwind, he repre- 
sented hy a circle whose centre is made to 
progress along a curve, the circles expand- 
ing as they advance from the point at which 
the storm hegins to be felt — the rotatory 
motion, in the northern hemisphere, being 
in the contrary direction to that in which 
the hands of a watch go round/' In the 
southern hemisphere the rotatory motion is 
in the opposite direction. 

995. It appears that the East India fleet, 
and other vessels, in 1809, experienced a 
dreadful storm in latitudes near the Cape of 
Good Hope. " Some of the vessels scudded 
and ran in the storm for days; some, by 
lying-to, got almost immediately oat of 
it; while others, by taking a wrong direc- 
tion, went into the heart of it, foxmdered, 
and were never heard of more ; others, by 
sailing right across the calm space (m the 
centre of the whirlwind), met the storm in 
different parts of its progress, and the wind 
blowing in opposite directions, and consi- 
dered and spoke of it as two storms which 
they had encountered ; while others, cruis- 
ing about within bend of the curve, but be- 
yond the circle of the great whirl, escaped 
the storm altogether.'* 

996. By a complete knowledge of the law 
of storms, the experienced captain can so 
guide his vessel as to avoid the storm alto- 
gether, or to keep in i i rear. The study 
of this subject is, theufore, essential to 
safiety :n navigation. 

997. Many of our readers will have ob- 
served l*.ow, in calm weather, sand and dust 
are carried hy the wind vnth a whirling 
motion through the air, and that, on the 
approach of a storm, larger whirlwinds 
carry up sand and dust into the air. But 
rotating hurricanet seldom appear beyond 
the tropics, though it is believed that all 
our violent wind-storms have a rotatory 
motion. The devastations occasioned by 
them in the hotter climates, where sudden 
condensations of vapour give rise to the 
rushing in of opposing winds, and thus 
originate whirlwinds, are truly frightful. 
Thus, for instance, in the memorable tor- 
nado which desolated Quadaloupe in 1847, 
solidly built houses were torn up, and their I 



parts thrown to considerabla distances; 
cannons were hurled from the top of the 
parapets of the batteries on which they 
were placed ; and it is related that a plank 
of about three feet in length, eig:ht inches 
hi breadth, and ten lineH in thickness, was 
propelled by the air with such force that it 
perfbrated the stem of a palm-tree seven* 
teen inches in diameter. 

998. It has been observed that the pro- 
gressive motion of whirlwinds is from the 
equator towards the poles; and byr this fact 
the observer may ascertain his positioo with 
reference to the storm. This fact has 
thrown a curious light upon the question of 
the nature of the spots on the srm, which, 
it is well known, take the same direetioa 
from his equator to his poles as onr earthly 
whirlwiads. It having been decided tiisfc 
the himinosiity of the son depends npon. hu 
atmosphere, there is little reason to doubt 
but that the spots are the centres of solar 
hurricanes, from which the radiant medium ' 
is thrown by the oentnfhgalfoBee pvodnoed 
by the rotatory motion. 

999. TO JUDGE OF THE QUAI/ITY 
OF CLOTH.— Particular attention mast be 
paid to the fineness of the flibric and the 
closeness of the texture. If, on passing the 
hand lightly in a direction contrary to the 
nap, there be a general siUdness of fM, an- 
interrupted by harsh rooghness, they are 
grounds for oondnding that the cloth is 
made of fine wool. The texture should not 
only be composed of fine threads, but it 
should have an even consistency, produced 
by the operation of felting, by which the 
fibi'es of the wool are 'SO perfectly incorpo- 
rated that they connect the tissue of the 
threads and give the entire web the i^ 
pearance of felt. Dealers jndge of the 
quality of doth. by an expedient whidi is 
more easily nnderstood by observation 
than conveyed by description. A portisn 
of the doth is ti^en up loosely with both 
hands, a fold of it being then preswd 
strongly between the thumb and forefingar 
of one hand, a sudden pull is given with the 
other ; and according to the pecaliar sharp- 
nees and vibratory clearness of the sovnd pro- 
duced by the slipping of the fold, the good- 
ness of the cloth is judged. The gloss on the 
cloth is better not to be toosataty, as this 
causes it to spot with the vain. 
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1000- INFLUENCE OP DRESS. 

There an few peraons who have fiuled to 
obMrre the diBpoation which is shown hy 
the genecolitj of naokind to judge of indi- 
yiduak by thor personal appearance, and 
to regard them with a favourable eye in 
poporbion to the quality of the garmente 
ia whioh they aro attired. It is a disposi- 
tion whi^ has been diatingaishable alike in 
all ages and in all ooontries ; and it is one 
whiflh, from its present poaitiony seems little 
likely to be removed. 

The individual whose ooatia of a fashion- 
able cut and a aapwior teztcurei, will seldom 
have to oomplaia of a want of oonrtesy. In 
every shop he anteBS he is the object of the 
most obliging attention imaginable; b»ws 
and smiles are g^ven in abaadance, and his 
commaada are attended to with the most 
astonishing alacrity. In. company, his blan- 
den are vecognised as ezamj^ea of original 
hnmomr, hns jokes set a mnltitude of admir- 
ing and respeotfnl listeners in a roar of 
laoghter, and even his persanalities are re- 
ceived as valuable criticisms. His whole 
condnet it nnezoeptionable. 

Not so the man whose drem is at all 
mean — ^uite the contrary. What a want 
of principle, what an absence of refinement 
and intelligence are denoted by the cBlapi- 
dation of his garb^ and how strongly are the 
fiiuks and follies of his fraU humanity 
evinced and typified by its £»ded and worn, 
oat condition. It is the dress, and not the 
man, which maJsea the diffbrenoe. Let the 
farighteat flashes of wit emanate £rom one 
whose elbows appear through the sleeves of 
his coat, and who will not pronounce his 
zemarka fwward and impertinent. Clothe 
talent with an iU-oondiUoned mantle, and 
who deigna to notice- such dull mediocrity. 
Let genius be thus attired, and how quickly 
will hia moat ethereal flights and profound- 
•est researches be considered as the ravings 
of insanity, or the mysticisns of dulneas. 

1001. SECRETS OF COMPORT.— 
Though sometimes small evils, like invisible 
insects, inflict pain, and a single hair may 
stop a vast machine, yet the chief secret of 
comfort lies in not suffering trifles to vex 
one, and in prudenUy cultivating an under- 
growth of small pleasures, since very few 
groat ones, alas ! are let on long leases. 



1002. INFLUENCE OP LIGHT UPON 
THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION.-lhi- 
puytren, the French physician, relates the 
case of a lady whose maladies had baffled 
the, skill of several eminent practitioners. 
The lady resided in a dark room, into which 
the sun never shone, in one of the narrow 
streets of Paris. After a careful examina- 
tion, Dupuytren was led to refer her com- 
plaints to the absence of Hght, and recom- 
mended her removal to a more cheerfhl 
situation. This change was fbllowed by the 
most beneficial results, and all her com- 
plaints vanished. Sir James Wylie hais 
given a remarkable instance of the influence 
of light. He states that the cases of disease, 
on the dark side of a barrack at St. Peteca- 
burg, have been uniformly, for many years, 
in the proportion of three to one to those 
on the side exposed to strong light. The 
experiments of Dr. Edwards are condusive. 
He has shown that if tadpoles are nourished 
with proper foo 1, and exposed to the con- 
stantly renewed contact of water (so that 
their beneficial respiration may be main- 
tained), but are entirely deprived of light, 
their growth continues, bat their metamor- 
phosis into the condition of air-breathing 
animals is arrested, and they remain in the 
form of large tadpoles. Dr. Edwards also 
observes that persons who live in oaves or 
cellars, or in very dark and narrow atreets, 
are apt to produce deformed children ; and 
that men who work in mines are liable to 
diseases, which can only be attributed to the 
withdrawal of the blessings of light. 

1003. LOVE OP THE WONDERFUL. 
— What stronger pleasure isthere with man- 
kind, or what do they earlier learn or 
longer retain, than the love of hearing and 
relating things strange and incredible? 
How wonderful a thing is the love of wxm- 
dering and raising wonder. It is the de- 
light of children to hear tales they shiver 
at, and the vice of old age to abound in 
strange stories c^ times past. We come into 
the world wondering at everything, and 
when our wonder about common things is 
over, we seek something new to wonder at. 
Our last scene is, to tell wonders of our 
own to all who will believe them. And 
amidst all this it is well if truth comes off 
but moderately tainted. — ShafieAm^s 

OharcKteriiiics, 
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1004. WHAT IS LIFE? 



And what is life ? an hour glass on the run, 
A mist retreating from the morning sun, 
A busy, bustling, still-repeated dream ; 

Its length, a minute's pause— a moment's 
thought— 
And happiness a bubble on the stream. 

That in the act of seizing shrinks to nought. 

And what is hope P the puffing gale of morn 
That robs each flowrct of its gem, and dies ; 

A cobweb hiding disappointment's thorn. 
Which stings more. Keenly through the thin 
disguise. 

And what is death ? Is still the cause unfouud ? 
That dark, mysterious name of horrid sound ! 

A long and lingerinij sleep the weary crave; 
And peace, where can its happiness abound ? 

Nowhere at all, save heaven and the grave. 

Then, what is life, when stripped of its disguise ? 

A toing to be desired it cannot be. 
Since every thing that meets our foolish eyes 

Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 
'Tis but a trial all must undergo 

To teach unthaukfiil mortal now to prize 
That happiness vain man's denied to know, 

Until ne's called to claim it in the skies. 

Clabb. 



1005. HOW TO STORE COALS.— When 
the coals are shot down into the cellar 
through the circular aperture they form a 
oonical heap under it, and, as is always the 
case with loose materials, the largest pieces 
roll farthest down on the outside of the heap, 
the smallest occupying the top. Were the 
coals to be used from this heap as it is 
formed, the result would be that all the 
large pieces of coal would be taken first, 
and towards the last there would be only 
small coals. To prevent this, a person 
called a trimmer is sent by the coal mer- 
chant, whose business it is to mix the small 
and large together properly, by throwing 
the whole into the end of the vault. But 
unless the trimmer be looked after, he is 
very apt to neglect doing this properly, his 
only object too often being to keep them 
within the door of the coal-cellar, without 
caring whetber they are mixed or not. 

1006. COMPARATIVE NUTRITIVE 
PROPERTIES OP POOD.— Every hun- 
dred weight of bread contains eighty pounds 
of nutritions matter; butcher's moat, ave- 
raging the various sorts, thirty-fire ; French 
beans (in the grain), ninety-two; broad 
bevis, eighty-nine; peas, ninety-three ; 
greens, eight; turnips, eight; carrots, four- 
teen; and potatoes twenty-five. One pound 
of good bread is equal to nearly three 



pounds of potatoes, and seventy-five poimds 
of bread and thirty pounds of meat are 
equal to three hundred poimds of potatoes; 
or, to go more into detail, three^qnorten oif 
a poni^ of bread and five ounces of meat 
are equal to three poonds of potatoes; one 
pound of potatoes is eqaal to fbar poonda 
of cabbage, and three of tamips; but one 
ponnd of rice, broad beans, or French beans, 
is equal to three pounds of potatoes. 

1007. HOW TO MANAGE PIBES.-To 
derive the greatest advantage from open 
coal fires, it is necessary not only that the 
place should be well selected, but that the 
fire should be properly managed. It is not 
sufficient that the coal bums well; for it 
may do so without giving so mnch heat to 
the apartment as if it were managed differ- 
ently. Here again we shall find that by 
resorting to a few principles we shall com- 
prehend more clearly what is the best prac- 
tice. Air is essential to oombostion, and it 
is by the decomposition of air, dnring tfas 
process, that heat is evolved ; it follows from 
this, that, in order to throw out the most 
heat, the fuel should be so arranged thst 
the air shall have free access to every part; 
care should therefore be taken that the coals 
do not lie in too compact a body, but that 
interstices should be left, that the ur ma? 
penetrate through the fire. 

1008. COAL AGENTS.— Five-sixths of 
the London public is supplied by a clss 
of middle-men, who are called in the 
trade " Brass-plate coal-merchants." These 
consist principally of clerks, gentlemen's 
servants and others, who have no whai^ 
but merely give their orders to some true 
coal merchant, who sends in the coals from 
his wharf. The brass-plate coal-merchant of 
course receives a commission for his agency, 
which is just so much loss to the con* 
samer. 

1009. TO CURE SHEEPSKINS WITH 
THE WOOL ON. — Pulverize and mix 
well together a spoonful of alum and two 
of saltpetre ; after sprinkling the powder 
on the flesh side of the skin, lay tiie tvD 
fiesh sides together (leriving the wool oat- 
side), fold up as dry as possible, and hang in 
a dry place. In two or three days ^i 
it down and scrape it with a blant Issuie 
till clean and supple; this completes the 
process. Other skins with fur or hair oa 
may be cured the same way. 
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1010. PHYSICAL ORGANISATION- 
ITS MYSTERIES. 

Has the vulture, and all that class of birds 
who bolt everything, any organ of taste ? 
When the owl swallows a monse whole, does 
he taste him in his stomach? Is it the 
same with the pigeon and his peas ? What 
sort of hearing has the shark, if any ? The 
organs of smell in the shark, who discovers 
through the g^eat volume of water and 
through the dense timber, that a body is ly- 
ing dead — ^yea, or dying — is wonderful. But, 
beyond the fact, we know little or nothing. 
The same creature, whether shark or cat, 
that has a wonderful sense of smell for some 
things, seems to have no smell for many 
others. No one ever saw a monkey smell a 
flower. If he did so, it would only be to 
inquire if it were eatable or poisonous. Then, 
as to the sense of touch. What a fine work 
goes on in the language of the autennsB of 
insects ! and yet it is impossible that the 
majority of them can possess sensations like 
ours. A wasp flies in at the window, alights 
on the breakfast-table, runs swiftly up the 
side of the sugar-basin, and displays his grim 
face in a brazen mask, with iron spectacles, 
just above the rim. The next moment, he 
darts upon the sugar ; but an alarmed hand 
advances a pair of scissors, and suddenly 
snipe off his head. The body staggers, and, 
perhaps, flies off, while the jaws of the brazen 
mask, with iron spectacles continue for some 
seconds to work away at the sugar, as though 
no decapitation had occurred. With the 
general character, temper, faculties, and 
habits of inferior creatures, naturalists are, 
of course, flir more intimately acquainted 
than the world at large ; but the naturalists 
are an exceptional class, comprising only a 
few individuals ; and even amongst the best 
informed of these, how little can they fathom 
of the mind, or what is visibly going on 
within those many-shaped, grotesque heads 
of beasts, birds, fishes, and insects. The 
greyhound runs by eyesight only ; and this 
we observe as a fact. The carrier-pigeon 
flies his two hundred and fifty miles home- 
ward by eyesight, viz., from point to point, 
of objects which he has marked ; but this 
is only our conjecture. The fierce dragon- 
fly, with twelve hundred lenses in his eyes, 
darts from angle to angle with the rapidity 
of a flashing sword, and as suddeulj darts 



back again — not turning in the air, but with 
a clash reversing the action of his four 
wings, — the only known creature that pos- 
sesses this faculty. His sight, then, both 
backward and forward, must be propopor- 
tionately rapid with his wings, and instan- 
taneously calculating the distance of objects; 
or he would dash himself into pieces. But 
in what conformation of his eye does this 
miraculous faculty consist P No one can 
answer. A cloud of the thousand gnats 
dance up and down in the sun so closely 
together, that you can scarce see the re- 
motest space between them, yet no one 
knocks another headlong down, or hurls a 
leg or wing, long and delicate as these mem- 
bers are. Suddenly, amidst your admiration 
of this matchless dance, a peculiarly high- 
shouldered, noxious gnat, with long, pale, 
pendant nose, darts out of the moving 
cloud, and, settling on your nose, inserts a 
poisonous sting. What possessed the little 
wretch to do this ? Did he smell your blood 
in the mazy dance ? or, if he, why not others 
of the throng ? No one knows. A four- 
horse coach comes suddenly upon a flock of 
geese, on a narrow road, and drives straight 
through the middle of them. A goose was 
never yet known to be fairly run over, nor 
a duck. They are under the very wheels, 
and almost touch the horse's hoofs; yet, some- 
how, they contrive to flap and waddle safely 
off. Habitually stupid, heavy, and indolent, 
they are, nevertheless, equid to the emer- 
gency of self-preservation. Why does the 
long woodpecker, when he descends his tree, 
and goes to drink, stop several times on his 
way to listen, and to look around, before he 
takes his draught P No oii>e knows. How 
is it that the species of ant which is taken 
in battle by other ants to be made slaves of, 
should be the black or negro-ant ? No one 
knows. A large species of the star-fish pos- 
sesses the power of breaking itself into frag- 
ments, under the influence of terror, rage, 
or despair. " As it does not generally break 
up," says Professor Forbes, "before it is 
raised above the surface of the sea, cau- 
tiously and anxiously I sunk my bucket, 
and proceeded, in the most gentle manner 
possible, to introduce Snidia (the star-fish) 
to a purer element. Whether the cold air 
was too much for him, or the sight of the 
bucket too terrific, I know not ; but in a 
moment he proceeded to dissolve his oorpo- 
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Talion ; and oof; of ererj mesb of the dredge, 
his fragments were seen escaping:. In de* 
9fm.r I nuhed at the Uogest, asd brought 
«p the extremity of an arm, with its tenm- 
natiDg eye, the spnoiis eyeUd of wUieh 
<9ened and ck)Bed with something ezoeed- 
iDgly like a wiiric of derision." With tius 
exquisite spemmen of natural history won> 
das, for which naturalisto can only voaeh 
that " such is the fact/' and admit that they 
know no more, we dose our digression. 



1011. HIRING OF SERVANTS. 

In hiring aerrants, all will desire to have 
those who have spent most of their years of 
eenrioe, and especially their earliest, in 
families whose principles, habits* and gene- 
ral bearing in their rank of life, are of ihe 
heat and most respectable description. It 
would signify little whether such families 
were of high or inferior standing in society, 
provided their habita of life enforced, on all 
araiind them the love and practice of neat- 
iiessi, order, regularity^ and cleanliness, and 
the still more essimtial qualities of integrity 
and sobriety. In hiring servants, it is also 
•desirable to have those whose immediate re- 
lativea and connections are respectable, 
however poor they may be. Those who 
hM their rdutivea atnd fiiendB in respect 
will not be indifferent to their own cha- 
neters; they will desire to do credit, and 
not to disgrace an honest parentage; and 
then the tide of req>eciabiUty will be 
tamed to its right use. In regulating the 
eonduet of servants, it is requisite that the 
legal points in the business shonld he known. 
Bideed, the servant, equally with the master 
<Mr mistress, should underatand the rights 
which are mutually possessed, and in what 
respect the infringement of these rights on 
either part would a0iBet their contract ; in 
Mme cases they wonld find themselves 
amenable to legal process. Each party 
riionld know that servants may he legally 
punished for insolence, and fbr assaulting 
their master or mistiest; that they may he 
fined for drunkenness, gaming, onrsing and 
awearing ; that if, by misdemeanour, they 
am legally detained fhun their master's 
faoufl^ the contract between them is void. 
On the other hand, if not chargeable with 
misdemeanour, the master or mistress oaa- 
aot 4iieharge thsmfiNim thfaraeryioe, intii- 



out paying them that portion of the year's 
wages which was agreed upon' when hlriag, 
or allowiiig them to reauun' ia thmr service 
a stated time, afber givinip tihana warning, 
unless the separation tdoeti plaea by mutaal 
consent. On this head, t^ nsnal agreemeat 
between the principals and bo n a ebol d ser- 
vants is to ^low, on eaeh side, a month's 
notice to be given, or a maatli'a wages to 

be paid* 

1012. VIRTUE WITHOUT FBAR.- 
When, upon mature deliheration, yoa an 
persuaded a t&ing is fit to be don% do it 
bddly ; and do not affeet privacy in it^ er 
concern yom^f at all, what impertiaeot 
censures or refleotions the woi^ will pasi 
upon it. For if the thing be not just vai 
innoeani,. it ought not to be attempted at 
all, though never so seeretiy. And if it b^ 
you do very fuolishly to stand in fear «f 
those who will themselves do ill in een- 
snring and condemning what you do w^ 

1013W LASTING EFFECTS OF HEAT. 
—The Freaefa, during the time their samj 
Eomained under Bucmapaiie in the fio^ 
Land, constmcted two very large ovens in 
the Castle of Tiberias. Tw3 yews h^ 
elapsed at the time of our- arrival, ^obh 
t)aej had set. fire to their granary, and it 
was considered a miracle by the inhabitantB 
of Tiberias that the oombostion was not yet 
extinguished. We visited the places and 
perceived that wherever the ashes of the 
burned com were stirred, by thrusting a 
stick among them, sparks ware even then 
glowing throughout the heaf^ and a piece 
of wood being left there beoajsie ehszred. 
The beat in those vaulted chambers when 
com Iwd been stored was still very great.— 
Ciark*s Travels. 

1014. TO HEAL WOUNDS IN TREES. 
— ^This may he efBseted by making a vaorniA 
of common linseed oil, rendered voy dxyiog 
by hotting it for the spaoe of an boor, with 
an ounce of litharge to eaoh pound of oil, 
mixed with caloiDad bones, pnlverizsd aad 
riAed to the consistenee of an aknast liquid 
paste. With this paste the wounds axe to 
be oevered, by means of a- brush, after tiie 
bark and other substanes have been pared, 
as as to render the whola as maoatkt asd 
even as possiUs. The vanish vaca^ be a^ 
plied in dry weatiier, in onler tbnt it wif 
attach itself effioaciowly* 
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lOU. ATTACHMENT OF FIBH.—Fkh 
tiuit an ]i«pt in {^Mai, when they have 
lived awhile logetber, eoBtTBct so great an 
affectioo for eaith other, thatt if th^ are 
Kparated they beGOme melancholy and 
soUen, and are a long time before they 
forget the kMi. A gentleman pat two mflb 
bio a jar of waAer ahoiit Christmae, and in 
April he gave one of them away. The fish 
fchat remained was eo affected, that it would 
eat nothing for three weeka : so that, fear- 
ing it would pine to death, the gentleman 
sent it to the friend on whom he had 
beitowied ke oompnnion. On r^oining it, 
it ate immediately and recovered its former 
unfile f\pfui 

1016. TO G&OW FLOWERS IN WIN- 
T£R.--In QRher to attain this desiiable 
eid the ticee orshmhe shonld be taken up 
ia the spriag, just as they are about to bad, 
baving some of their soil cardally presenred 
among the roots. They must then be placed 
upright in a cellar until MichaelmaB, when, 
with the addition of fresh earth, they are 
to be p«t into proper tuba or vessels, and 
piaosd in a stove or hot-house, where they 
mast every morning be moistened with a 
aoldtioQ of half on onnee of sal-amuHmiac in 
a pint of rain water. Thns, in the month of 
Febroary, fruits or roses will appear, and, as 
regards flowers generally, if they are sown 
in pots at Michaelmas, and watered in a 
nmilar manner, they will blow at Christmas. 

1017. PRESERVATION OF VEGETA- 
BLES. — Any vegetablee may be preserved 
in a stroi^ brine, made by diawlving four 
pounds of salt in a gallon of water. The 
vegetables tdiould be put into this, and 
kept qnite covered with it. French beans, 
fertieboLes, olives, samphire^ and barberries, 
are often preserved in tfak manner. In 
Holland and Germany, where large quan- 
tities of French or kidney beans are raited 
in every family, a machine, resembling a 
tnrnip-shear, is used for cutting them ex- 
peditiooaly. The sliced beans are immedi- 
Kttly pnt into a cask with alternate layers 
of salt, and a weight being put upon them, 
(hey are preased till they begin to ferment, 
dightly ; the salt liquor is then poured off, 
md they are covered up and pnt into tbe 
BeUar aa store. Befoie cooking, they are 
iteepcd in ft«sh water, and are fonnd to be 
m excellent corrective of the oily qaalities 
if asiinud food. 



1018. CONSUMPTION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCE.— A human being 
(English) is supposed to oonsutne ananally 
the produce of rather more than 3| acres oif 
land :—half an acre for bread ; one-eighth 
for beer, cider, &c. ; one-ftftteth far vegeta^ 
hies ; 2^ animal food. 

1019. THINKING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.— Lady Hervey remarks in her 
letters : — " In general I have observed that 
those who live in town thmk too little, and 
those who live in the country think too 
much, the one makes them superficial, the 
other sour." 

1020. TO PRESERVE ROOTS.— These 
are preserved in various ways, according to 
the object in view. Tuberous roots, as 
those of the dahlia, poeaia, tuberose, &c^ 
intended to be planted in tbe succeeding 
spring, are preserved through the winter in 
dry earth, in a temperature rather under 
than above what is natural to them. So 
may bulbous roots, such as hyacinths, tulips^ 
onions, &c., but for convenience these are 
kept either loose in cool, dry shelves, or 
lofts, or the finer sorts in papers, till the 
season of planting. 

1021. TREATMENT OP BEES NEAR 
SHEFFIELD.— In the neighbourhood oi 
Sheffield, when the garden-flowers are 
nearly pest, beehives are carried to the 
moors, that they may coUeet honey enough 
from the heath to maintain them durin|^ 
the winter. This removal takes place 
either in the case of late swarms, or poor 
scocks, which have but little honey, or after 
the season'^s honey has been taken from the 
heavier hives, without destroying the la- 
bourers; in other words, after driving then^ 
as it is termed, ont of the full hive into an 
empty one. 

1022. LOW MANTEL-PIECES.— Low 
mantel'pieoes are much less wholesome than 
higher ones, because the under Hne of the 
worst air in the room is on a level with the 
top of the fire-place ; the lower, therefore^ 
this top is placed in a room, the deeper the 
npper portion of the body is immersed in 
the inferior air. In rooms, not well venti- 
lated, the heads of the occnpiers are in tiie 
worst and the warmest air, their feet are 
placed in the best and coldest. A theroM- 
meter, plaoed at different elevatiiOBS in a 
wanned roonii wilIooiifirai.tiMMetnitlii. 
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1028. THE GAME OF CHESS. 

The game of cben is played on a board 
with thuty-two pieces, of dUFerent forms, 
denommatioDs, and powers, divided into 
two of^nrs or parties. The chess-board 
contains rixty-foar Bqnares, cbeqnered black 
and white. The king and his officers, being 
eight pieces, are ranged at different ends 
upon the first lines of the board, a white 
comer of which is to be placed towards the 
right-hand of each player. 

The whito king mnst be npon the fonith, 
a black Bqoare, at one end of the board, 
reckoning from the right; the black or red 
king npon the fifth, a whito square^ at the 
other end of the board; opposite to each 
other. The white qneen mnst be npon the 
fifth, a white Bqnare, on the left of her 
king. The black queen npon the fourth, a 
blad^ square, on the right of her king. The 
bishops must be placed on each side of their 
king and queen. The knights on each side 
of the bishops. The cartles, in the two 
comers of the board, next to the knights; 
and the eight pawns, or common men, upon 
the eight squares of the second line. 

The pieces, and pawns, on the side of 
each king, take their names from him, as 
those on the side of the queen do from her, 
and are called the black or white king's 
bishop; the king's knights; the king's 
castles; the king's pawns; the king'd 
Ushop's pawns ; the king's knighf s pawns ; 
the king's castle's pawns; the black or 
white queen's bishops ; the queen's knights ; 
the queen's castles; the queen's pawns; 
the queen's bishop's pawns; the queen's 
knighf 8 pawns; and the queen's castle's 
pawns. The squares are named from the 
pieces, viz., where the king stands, is called 
the square of the king ; where his pawn 
stands, is called the second square of the 
king; that before the pawn is called the 
third square of the king ; that beyond it is 
called the fourth square of the king ; and so 
of all the rest. 

The kings move every way, but only one 
square at a time (except in the case of 
castling), and mnst always be at least one 
square distant from each other. The king 
may castle ouce in the game, either on his 
own nde, or .on the side of his queen (viz., 
the castle is moved into the next square to 
the king ; and the king moves to the square 



on the other side of him, wMch is called 
castUng) ; provided, nevertheless, no piece 
is between him and the castle ; nor after 
this castle hath been played ; nor after the 
king hath been moved ; nor when the long 
is in check; nor when the sqoare over 
which he means to leap is viewed by as 
adverse man, who would cheek him in lui 
passage. 

The queen poss esse s the moves and powen 
of the outle, and bishop, in a strught line, 
and also angolarly. 

The bishops move only angularly, back- 
ward or forward, in the same coloor as each 
are at first placed, but can toke at any dis- 
tance when the road is open. 

The knights move obliquely, backward or 
forward, upon every third square, indudisg 
that which they stood on, from black to 
white, and from white to black, over the 
heads of the men, which no ottier is allowed 
to do. 

The castles move in a right Une^ either 
forwards, backwards, or rideway, throogb 
the whole file, can stop at any sqttare, and 
take at any distance when no other piece 
intervenes. 

A pawn moves one square at a time, in a 
straight line forward, and takes the enem; 
angularly. He may be moved two squares 
the first move, but never backwards, and is 
prohibited from quitting his own file, ex- 
cept in case of making a capture, when he 
Is moved into the place <^ the captive, and 
afterwards advances forward in that file. 

If the square over which any pawn leq» 
is viewed by an adverse pawn, the paws 
may take the pawn, and then most be 
placed in the square over which the pawn 
hath leaped. A pawn getting to the head 
of the board upon the first line of the 
enemy (styled going to queen) may be 
changed for any piece, and the piece chosen 
must be placed on the square at which the 
pawn had arrived. 

The men can take the adversaries who 
stand in their way, provided the road Ees 
open ; or they may decline it, and must be 
set down in the same squares from whldi 
the contrary men are taken. 

When the adversary's king is in a sitoi* 
tion to be taken by you, yon mnst saj 
cheek to him ; by which you warn him to 
defend himself, either by changing his 
place, or by covering himself with one of his 
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own men, or by taking the men who ai- 
sanlts him; if he can do none of these 
things, he is cheek-nuUed, and loses the 
game. The king cannot change his square, 
if he by so doing goes into check; and 
when he has no man to play, and is not 
in check, yet is so blocked up that he can- 
not move without going into check, this 
position is what is called a ttale'mate, and 
the game is drawn. 

Some chess-players glre notice when the 
qneen is in danger of being taken, by saying 
check to the queen. 

The board is technically called the ex- 
chequer, the squares are styled houses, the 
ranges of which in a straight line, from 
right to left, are denominated ranks, and 
perpendicularly from one player to the 
other are files. 

1024. Directions pob Fla^yisq the 

Gams. 

1. Move your pawns before your pieces, 
and afterwards bring out the pieces to sup- 
port them; therefore the king's, queen's, 
and bishop's pawns should be the first 
played, in order to open the game well. 

2. Do not, therefore, play out any of 
your pieces early in the game, because you 
thereby lose moves, in case your adversary 
can, by playing a pawn, make them retire, 
and also open his game at the same time ; 
especially avoid playing your queen out, 
tiU your game is tolerably well opened. 

3. Avoid giving useless checks, and 
never give any check unless to gain some 
advantage, because 3'ou may lose the move 
if the adversary can either take or drive 
yonr piece away. 

4. Never crowd your game by having too 
many pieces together, so as to prevent ad- 
vancing or retreating your men as occasion 
may require. 

5. If your game happens to be crowded, 
endeavour to free it by exchanges of 
pieces or pawns, and castle your king as 
soon as convenient ; afterwards bring out 
your pieces, and attack the adversary where 
weakest. 

6. When the adversary plays out his 
pieces before his pawns, attack them as 
soon as you can with your pawns, by which 
you may crowd his game, and make him 
lose moves. 

7. Never attack the adversary's king 
No. 11. 



inthout a suflident force ; and if he attaeki 
yours, and you cannot retaliate, offer ex« 
change; and should he retire, when you 
present a piece to exchange, he may lose a 
move. It also may sometimes be expedient 
to act in this manner in case of other 
attacks. 

8. Play your men in g^ard of one 
another, so that if any be taken the enemy 
may also be captured by that which 
guarded yours, and endeavour to have as 
many guards to your piece as your adver- 
sary advances others upon it; and, if 
possible, let them be of less valae than 
those he assails with. When you cannot 
well support your piece, see if by attacking 
one of his that is better, or as good, you 
may not thereby save yours. 

9. Never attack but when well prepared, 
for thereby you open your adversary's game, 
and prepare him to pour in a strong attack 
upon you, as soon as your weak one is over. 

10. Never play till you have examined 
whether you are free from danger by your 
adversary's last move; nor offer to attack 
till you have considered what harm he would 
be able to do you by his next moves, in 
consequence of yours. 

11. When your attack is in a prosperous 
way, never be diverted from it by taking 
any piece, or other seeming advantage, your 
adversary may purposely throw in your way, 
with the intent that, by your taking the 
bait, he might gain a move which would 
make your design miscarry. 

12. When in pursuing a well-laid attack, 
you find it necessary to force your adver- 
sary's defence, with the loss of some pieces ; 
if, upon counting as many moves forward as 
you can, you find a prospect of success, 
sacrifice a piece or two to gain your end : 
these bold attempts make the finest games 

13. Never let your queen stand so before 
the king as that your adversary, by bringing 
forwards a castle or a bishop, might check 
your king if she was not there, for you 
could hardly save her, or perhaps at best 
must sacrifice her for an inferior piece. 

14. Let not your adversary's knight fork 
your king and queen, or king and castle, or 
queen and castle, or your two castles, at the 
same time ; for in the two first cases, the 
king being forced to go out of check, the 
queen or &e castle most be lost ; and in the 
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%wo. last a casilci must be lost^ at host, for a 
worse piece. 

%&, Take care that no piarded pawn of 
jour adversary fork two of your pieces : 
knights and castles are particularly liable to 
this mode of attack s also guard against 
either a check by discovery, or giving your 
adversary atal^nuite when you have the 
best of the game* 

16. When the kings have castled on 
different sides of the board, attack with the 
pawns you have on that side where the 
adversary has castled, advancing the pieces, 
especially the queen and castles, to support 
them ; and if the adversary's king has three 
pawns on a line in front, he should i¥>t stir 
&em till foroed to it. 

17. Endeavour to have a move in ambus- 
cade; that is» place the queen» bishop, or 
castle behind a pawn, or a piece, in such a 
manner, as upon playing that pawn, or 
piece, you discover a check upon your 
adversary's king, and, consequently, may 
often get a piece, or some other advantage, 
by it. 

18. Never gpuard an inferior piece or pawn 
with a better, if you can do it with a pawn, 
because that better piece may in such a case 
be, as it were, out of play. 

19. A pawn pushed on, and well supported, 
often costs the adversary a piece ; but one 
separated from the others is seldom of any 
Vfidue. And whenever you have gained a 
pawn, or other advantage, and are not in 
danger of losing the move thereby, make 
as frequent exchanges as you can. 

20. If each player has three pawns upon 
the board, and no piece, and you have a 
pawn on one side of the board, and the other 
two on the other side, and your adversary's 
three are opposite to your two, march with 
your king to take his pawns ; and if he moves 
to support them, go on to queen with your 
single pawn ; and if he attempts to hinder 
it, take his pawns, and push yours to queen ; 
that is, to move a pawn into the adversary's 
back row, in order to make a queen, or any 
other piece. 

21. At the hitter end of a game, each 
party having only three or four pawns on 
different si£s of the board* the kings are 
to endeavour to gain the mo«e» iu order to 
win the game. 

22. When tli» adversary baat no* mora 
•^^^n bia kuic^and oia pMm om th* boaed^ < 



and yon a king only, yon can never lose that 
game if you bring and keep your king 
opposite to your adversary's, when he is 
immediately either before or on one side of 
his pawn, and only one house between the 
kings. This must, then, be a drawn game, 
as your opponent cannot avoid either bsiiig 
his pawn or giving you a stale-naate. 

23. When your adversary has one pawn 
on the castle's line, with a king and bishop 
against a king only, and his bishop is not of 
the colour that commands the oomter-sqaaie 
his pawn is going to, if you can get your 
king into that corner, you cannot lose that 
game. 

24. When your game is inferior to year 
adversary's, and you have only your queen 
left in play, and your king happens to be in 
the position of stale-mate, keep giving check 
to your adversary's king, always taking care 
not to check him where he can interpose 
any of his pieces that make the stale : so 
doing, you will at last force him to take 
your queen, and then the game will be 
drawn by a stale- mate. 

25. Never cover a check vrith a piece 
that a pawn pushed upon it may take, for 
fear of only getting that pawn for it. 

26. Do not crowd your adversary's king 
with your pieces, lest you inadvertently give 
a stale-mate. 

27. Do not be too much afraid of losing 
a castle for an inferior piece; although a 
castle is better than any other, except the 
queen, yet it seldom comes into play, so as 
to operate, until the end of the game; and 
it is generally better to have a worse piece 
in play than a superior out. 

28. When you have moved apieee, which 
your adversary drives away with a pawn, 
that is a bad move, your enemy gaining a 
double advantage. At this nice game no 
move can be indifferent. Though the first 
move may not be much, between, equally 
good players, yet the loss of one or two 
more, after the first, makes the game al- 
most irretrievable ; but if you can recover 
the move, or the attack (for they both go 
together) you are in a fair way of winning. 

29. If ever your game is such that yon 
have scarce anything to play, you have 
either brought out your pieces wiong, or, 
which IB worse, not at all; for iC you hard 
brought them out right, you must have 
wiety ^uwgh. 
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00. Do mot be naoh ftfraid of doabling a 
pawn ; two in a dSrect line «re not disad- 
vtRntageoQs when Borroimded by three (Mr 
four obbecs. lliMe tegetker are etrong, 
bot fear that make a square, with the help 
of other pieces, well managed, form an in- 
vincible strength, and probably may pro- 
duce you a queen; on the contrary, two 
pawns, with an interval between, are no 
better thm one; and if vou should have 
three over each other in a line, your game 
cannot be in a worse ntuition. 

31. When a piece is so attaeked that it is 
difficult to save it, give it up, and endeavour 
to aimoy yonr enrany in another place; 
for it o^n happens that whilst your ad- 
versary is pursuing a piece, yoa either get 
a pawn or two, or such a situation as ends 
in his destruction. 

82. Supposing your queen and another 
piece are attacked at the same time, and 
by removing your queen you must lose 
the piece, if you can get two pieces in ex- 
change for her, rather do that than retire ; 
for the di^Bdrence is more than the worth 
of a queen; besides you preserve your 
fiituation, which often is better than a 
piece; v^n the attack and defence are 
thoroughly formed, if he who plays first 
is obliged to retire by the person who 
defends, that gen^ndly ends in the loss 
of the game on the %ide of him who at- 
4»Giks. 

33. Do not aim at exchanges withont 
reason ; a good player will take advantage 
of it, to spoil your situation, and mend his 
own : but when you are strongest, es- 
pecially by a piece, and have not an im- 
mediate check-mate in view, then every 
time you exchange your advantage iii- 
<srea6es. Again, when you have played a 
piece, and your adversary opposes one to 
you, exdiange directly, for he wants to re- 
move you; prevent him, and do not lose 
the mov^. 

34. Every now and then examine your 
game, and then take measures accordingly. 

35. At the latter end of the game, 
especially when both queens are off the 
board, the kings are capital pieces, do not 
let yours be idle; it is by his means, 
generaUy, you must get the move and the 
victory. 

96. As the queen, castles, and bishops 
operate at a distanoey it is not always 



neeessaiy in your attack to have them near 
^our adversary's king ; they do better at 
a distance, cannot be driven away, and pre- 
vent a stale-mate. 

87. When thore is a piece you can take, 
and that cannot escape, do not hurry ; see 
where you can make a good move else- 
where, and take the piece at leisure. 

38. It is not always right to take your 
adversary's pawn with your king, for very 
often it happens to be a safeguard and pro- 
tectioii to him. 

39. When you can take a man intk 
different pieces, consider thoroughly with 
which you had best take it 

1025. Applications to soke op tss 
FoEEGOiNG Rules. 

1. Whether you play the open or close 
game, bring out all your pieces into play, 
before you begin the attack ; for if you do 
not, and your adversary does, you will 
always attack, or be attacked, at a great 
disadvantage ; this is so essential, that you 
had better forego an advantage than deviate 
from it ; and no person can ever play well 
who does not strictly practise this. In 
order to bring out your pieces properly, 
push on year pawns first, and support them 
with your pieces, thereby your game vn^ 
not be crowded, and all your pieces will be 
at liberty to play and assist each other, and 
so co-operate towards obtaining your end; 
and either in your attadc or defence, bring 
them out so as not to be driven back i^ain. 

2. When you have brought out all your 
pieces^ which you will have done well, if you 
have your choice on which side to castle, 
then consider thoroughly your own and ad- 
versary's game, and not only resolve where 
to castle, but likewise to attack where you 
appear sts'ongest, and your enemy weakest. 
By this it is probable you will be able to 
break through year adversary's game, in 
which some pieces must be exchanged. 
Now, pause again, and survey both games 
attentively, and do not let your impetuosity 
hurry you on too far; at this critical junc- 
ture (especially if you still find your adver- 
sary pretty strong) rally your men, and put 
them in good order for a seeond or third 
attack, still keeping your men close and 
connected, so as to be of use te each other. 
For want of this method, and a little cool- 
ness, an almost sure victoiry is oft^ 
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snatched out of a player's hands, and a total 
overthrow ensues. 

3. At the last period of the game, ohserve 
where your pawns are strongest, best con- 
nected, and nearest to queen ; likewise mind 
how your adversary's pawns are disposed, 
and compare these things together ; and, if 
you can get to queen before him, proceed 
without hesitation ; if not, hurry on with 
your king to prevent him : I speak now, as 
supposing all the pieces gone ; if not, they 
are to attend your pawns, and likewise to 
prevent your adversary from going to 
queen. 

1026. Some Otheb Dibsctions bt an 

Akatbub. 

1. The principal art consists in the nice 
conduct of the royal pawns ; in duly sup- 
porting them against every attack; and, 
when they are taken, supplying their places 
with others equally well supported. 

2. The royal pawns, after the first moves, 
should not be rashly pushed on before your 
adversary's king has castled; otherwise he 
would castle on your weakest side. 

8. Pawns on a front line, when judiciously 
supported, greatly obstruct the adversary's 
pieces from entering your game, or taking 
an advantageous situation. 

4. When you have two pawns on a front 
Une, neither should be pushed forward until 
the adversary proposes to exchange, then 
instead of doing that push on the attacked 
pawn. 

5. Dispose your pawns so as to prevent, 
if possible, the adversary's knights from 
entering into your game. 

6. When your pawns are separated from 
the centre, strive to increase the number on 
the strongest side ; and when you have two 
in the centre, endeavour to unite there as 
many as you can. 

7. One or two pawns far advanced at the 
commencement of a game may be looked 
upon as lost, unless very well supported. 

8. Until the bishop's pawns have been 
advanced two squares, the knight should 
not be placed on the bishop's third square, 
else those pawns would thereby be hindered 
from supporting others. 

9. So long as a direct attack on the ad- 
versary's king is not likely to prosper, strive 
to capture or exchange those men who 
would prevent it* 



10. Whenever you can make an opening 
with two or three pawns on the adversary's 
king, you then are almost sore of the game. 

11. If ever the strength of your g^ame 
consists of pawns, strive to take the advert 
sary's bishops, because they, mucb m<ne 
than the castles, could prevent the advance- 
ment of your pawns. 

12. While you meditate an attack, endea* 
vour to keep your king so situated that he 
may castle when you please. 

13. When more than one of your adver* 
sary's men are in your power, rather in 
capturing them be guided by the worth 
each may be of at that period of the game, 
than by its abstract value, and act on the 
same principle when two of yours are so at- 
tacked that you must give up one of them. 

14>. Prevent your adversary firom get- 
ting prematurely among your pieces^ otiber- 
wise his knights and bishops, supported 
by the pawns, and occaaonally by the 
queen, may decide the game, while only 
part of your force is engaged. 

15. At the beginning of a game, guard 
against the adversary's king's bishop at- 
tacking your king's bishop's pawn ; and ss 
the king's bishop is a most dfuigerous piece 
to form an attack, strive to exchasge your 
queen's bishop for it, or otherwise get quit 
of it as soon as you can. 

16. Hinder the adversary firom doubling 
his castles, especially if there is an opening 
in the game. 

17. Endeavour to move the king to a 
square where one of the adversary's pawns 
will protect Mm from the castle. 

18. When you have a chun of pawns fol- 
lowing each other obliquely, preserve, if 
possible, the leader. 

19. After each move of the adversary, 
consider attentively what view he can have 
in it, and whether it disconcerts your pUm; 
if it does, remove the evil before you pro- 
ceed, else while you are only intent on 
the attack, you may I e taken by surprise. 

20. In order to ov( rthrow th 3 adversaiy's 
schemes, you must ;.<ften play against the 
general rules in the defence, but seldom 
need act so in th^ attack. 

21. Avoid changing the king's pawn for 
the adversary's king's bishop's pawn, or the 
queen's pawn for the adversary's queen's 
bishop's pawn, because the royal pawns, 
occupying the centre, prevent, in a great 
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measure, the adversary's pieces from ii\iurijig 
you. 

22. A knight, supported by two pawns, 
unless the adversary can push on a pawn 
to attack him, will prove so incommodious 
that he must be taken by a piece, and you 
gain the advantage of reuniting the pawns. 

23. Circumstances sometimes will re- 
quire you to give check, even when you 
have not check-mate in view ; as to drive 
the adversary's king into a worse situation, 
or to compel him to leave a superior piece 
unguardad, or to take away his privilege of 
castling, or to save one of your own pieces. 

. 24. While you aim at giving check-mate, 
and all your pieces are employed, be very 
careful lest your king is check-mated by a 
nngle move of the adversary ; and if ever 
you perceive a probability of the adversary 
giving you check- mate, be doubly cautious 
of every move ; a wrong piece moved, or 
even a right one into a wrong square, may 
ultimately prove fatal. 

25. By castling, a double advantage is 
gained at once, that of removing the king 
into a more secure or advantageous situa- 
tion, and also bringing the castle directly 
into play. 

26. Sometimes it is best to play the king 
without castling, in order to attack with 
your pawns on that side, and then the king's 
bishop's second square is usually the proper 
place for him. 

27. If your king castles on his own side, 
avoid moving his knight's or castle's pawns 
without necessity, as they are a protection 
to him. 

28. If the adversary's king castles on the 
same side of the board as yours, do not, by 
pushing forward your pawns, leave the king 
nngaarded, but rather attack with your 
pieces. 

1027. Maxims pob the Conclusions op 

Games. 

1. A single pawn cannot win if the adver- 
sary's king is opposed to it; but if its own 
king is placed before it^ then the pawn may 

win. 

2. Two pawns against one must win in 
most cases ; but the player possessing the 
two shonld avoid exchanging one of them 
for bis adversary's pawn. 

3. A pawn, with any piece, must win in 
every case» except with a bishop, when the 



pawn is on a castle's file, and the bisboj^ 
does not command the square where the 
pawn must go to the queen. 

4. Two knights, without any other many 
cannot give check-mate. 

6. Two bishops may win. 

6. A knight, with a bishop, may win. 

7. A castle against either a knight or 
bishop makes a drawn game; as also does a 
castle and a knight against a castle. 

8. A castle with a bishop against a castle 
may win. 

9. A castle with ^ther a bishop or H 
knight against a queen make a drawn game. 

10. A queen against a bishop and a 
knight may win. 

11. A queen against a castle with two^ 
pawns makes a drawn game. 

12. A castle against either a bishop or a 
knight with two pawns makes a drawn 
game; because the player poseeuing the 
castle cannot be prevented from exchanging 
it for the two pawns. 

In order to determine what shall be a 
drawn game it is customary, towards the 
conclusion, to fix fifty more moves on each 
side as the number to ascertain that point. 
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Laws o» Chess. 



1. If you touch your man you must play 
it, except that would expose your king to 
check, in which case you are only, when 
possible, to move the king ; and so long as 
you keep hold, you may place the said man 
where you please; but once having quitted,, 
yon then cannot recal the move; though 
should any men be displaced by accident 
those are to be restored. 

2. If you touch one of your adversary's 
men, he may insist upon your taking it ; 
and when you cannot do so, then you are to 
move you king, provided that may be 
effected without putting him on check. 

3. If, by mistake, or otherwise, yon 
make a false move, the opponent can oblige 
you to move the king (as in the second 
article) i but if he plays without noticing^ 
the said false move, neither of you can 
afterwards recal it. 

4. If you misplace your men, and play 
two moves, it Ueth in your adversary's 
power whether he will permit yon to begin 
the game afresh. 

5. When the adversary gives check with* 
out warning, you are not obliged to notice 
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ii TuatSl hB does; bat if on his next more he 
-warns yon, eadi pvrty mmt tkenretiBot 
his last move, and the kin^ be remoFed off 
check. 

6. Should the opponent warn yon of a 
check without reaUr giving it, and you 
have even moved yojir king, or any other 
nan, you are in sudi case allowed to retract 
before the opponent has completed his next 
move. 

7« Yon are not to give check to your 
adversary's king by any piece, which, by so 
moving, would discover check on your own 
king. 

8. After your king or the castle has 
moved, you cannot castle; and if you 
attempt it, the adversary may insist that 
jou move either the king or castle. 

d. In «ach fresh game, the players have 
the first move alternately ; but where the 
advantage of a piece or pawn is given, the 
player giving that advantage is entitled to 
the first move. 



1029. RASPBEKBY VINEGAE.— To 

every pint of vinegar put three pints of 
raspberries ; let them lie together two or 
three days ; then mash them up, and put 
them in a bag to strain. To every pint, 
when strained, put a pound of crushed 
sugar ; boil it twenty minutes and skim it. 
Bottle it when cold. 

1030. PROGRESS OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. — The human mind considered as 
that of an individual, or collectively as that 
of an age, or a nation, is dow and gradual 
in its development. At times it meets with 
obstructions that seem to prevent its eX' 
panslon, and to retard its growth. But 
still it is, (m the whole, found to be progres- 
sive in its mardi, and continual in its in- 
crease. The augmentation of its ideas to-day 
becomes the preparation for a greater in- 
crease to-morrow. Every generation makes 
an intellectual advance beyond the prece- 
ding. Whatever doubts might exist on this 
subject, before the invention of printing, 
there can be no doubt that that art has 
not only accelerated but perpetoated the 
intellectual progression of man. It is the 
opening of a better day on the prospects of 
the human race; the dawn of a new era of 
niental improvement and inteUectnal acti- 
¥ity. — Felloytu, 



1081. LAW.— law is a bad thing, but 

chancery is worse. If a man unfortunate 
goes to common law, he has pain, and 
trouble, and vexation, coupled with con- 
stant expense, for a year or two; but 
should he have the misery to be involved 
in a dianeery suit, he may make np hit 
mind to care, and sorrow, and expense, for 
the rest of his natural life, with the 
agreeable prospect of bequeathing his 
calamity to his heirs. 

1032. INDEXES.— An index is a neces- 
sary implement, and no impediment of a 
book, except in the same sense wherein the 
carriages of an army are termed impedi- 
menta. Without this, a large author is but 
a labyrinth, without a clue to direct the 
reader therein. I confess there is a lazy 
kind of learning which is ofd^ indieal, 
wherdn scholars (like adders, which only 
bite the horses' heels) nibble but at the 
tables which are colon librorum, neglecting 
the body of the book. But though the idle 
deserve no crutches (let not a staff be used 
by tiiem, but on them), pity it is the weary 
should be denied the benefit thereof, and 
industrious scholars prohibited the accom- 
modation of an index most used by those 
who most pretend to contemn it. — ikiUer. 

1033. TIME.— Try what yon can make 
of the broken fragments of time, glean up 
its golden dust ; those raspings and parings 
of precious duration, those leavings of days, 
and remnants of hours, which so many sweep 
out into the waste of existence. And thus, 
if you be a miser of moments, if you be 
frugal and hoard up odd minutes and half- 
hours and unexpected holidayB, year careful 
gleanings may eke out a long and useful 
hie, and you may die at last richer in 
existence than multitudes whose time is aE 
their own. When a person says, " I have 
no time to pray, no time to read the Bibl^ 
no time to improve my mind, or to do a 
kind turn to a neighbour," he may be say- 
ing what he thinks, hot he should not think 
what he says ; for if he has not got the 
time already, he may get it by redeewting 
it. At the instant when he ushered them 
on existence, God gave them a work to do, 
and he also gave them a competency of 
time ; so much time, that if they began at 
the light moment, and wrought with suffi- 
cient vigour, tiieir time and their work 
would «Qd together. — I^ •» Satneet, 
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1034. ORIGINAL POETRY- 

The following pieces are by a young 
author, whose name is new to the public, 
but whose verses appear to us to evidence 
an amount of promise sufficient to justify 
us in introdudng them to the notice of our 
readers. The author^s name is Neville 
Wynn. 
1035. Webp no Mobb. 

Nay, weep no more, 
Thor^h shadows o'er 

Our present sunshine steal, love; 
Thay soon wUi fly» 
Ana to the eye. 

Still brighter paths reveal, love. 
From thee thon^ driv'n, 
1 feel that heav'n 

Means but reproof with kindness. 
Lest bliss too sweet 
Claim reason's seat. 

And eyes too bright bring blindness. 

When from llfb's field, 
I bear my shield. 

With victor-laurels on it : 
The battle o'er, 
Thou'lt love me more. 

For having foui^t and won it» 
And when in you, 
Old charms I view. 

With new ones set within them, 
I'll deem those eyes 
A richer prize, 

For seeming worthier in them. 

Then keepi thy tears 
For after years, 

Distilling sweets from sorrow ; 
As mists to night, 
Leave in thuir flight. 

The dews that deck to-morrow. 
Such drops be sure. 
Will grow more pure. 

In thy heart's casket lighting. 
And they shall gem 
The diadem, 

That crowns our reuniting. 



1036. Oh ! the Time wheit wb weitt 
Mating. 

Oh I the time when we went Maying, 

In the days when we were young ; 
Oh ! the lanes that woo'd our straying, 

With new hawthorn-blossoms hung. 
These delights have fled our bosoms; 

Maying no more tempts our feet ; 
And the early hawthom-blossomi^ 

Seem to us not half so sweet. 

Oh ! the songs we sang so che«r]y> 

And the stories we would tell ; 
Oh ! the maidens oherish'd dearlv. 

Oh ! the friends we lov'd so weU. 
But no longer joyous>hearted. 

Tale aad song nave past'd away; 
Friends and maidens all departed^ 

Whither now, we may not say. 



Oh I the castles that we boilded, 

Tall and stately, in the air. 
Oh ! the far-off prospect, gilded. 

In all colours bri^t and rare. 
Now anear those daisied meadows. 

Hovels lurk in sterner sooth ; 
And dark clouds have warp'd iu. shadovfs. 

All the sunshine of our youth. 



1037. Stabs, I wottld be with Thiib 

TO-NX€^ST. 

stars I I would be with thee to-uight» 

My heart is vex'd and cloy'd. 
With pleasures that have ceas'd to please. 

And joys no more enjoy'd; 
I am atlurst for that sweet cup. 

With bitters unalloy'd. 

So breathe I to thee my desire. 

To drink at thy cool spring ; 
Till I fo^t the dreary hours 

Life's joiurnejr measuring ; 
And cleave the intervening spacer 

With light and joyous wmg. 

Tell me, are ye those mystic gems, 

Long since seen in the skies ? 
When first I learnt a higher ken. 

Than bounded those sweet eyes ; 
That shed across m^^ inAmt face, 

A mother's eestacies* 

Are ve the lamps of boyhood's time ? 

When in a dreamy mood, 
And restless fancies at my heart, 

I wander'd in the wood. 
And mark'd thee glimm'ring through the tree% 

Upon mo where I stood. 

Are ye the same that sTie and I, 

Saw in that fMr alcove ? 
When on our intertwining forms, 

Thou lookedst from above. 
With smiles that seem'd to omen'bHss, 

And consecrate our love. 

And when in sickness my worn frame, 

Hover'd 'twixt night and day. 
With idle gaze, I scann'd the sky^ 

And caught— say was't tiiy ray ? 
Sending an earnest of new hope. 

Unto me as I lay. 

If thou'rt, indeed, that kindred throng. 

Long cherish'd in my sight. 
Once more invoke the olden spell, 

My soul would own to-night, 
Illume the caverns of my breast. 

With thy divinest light ! 

Oh ! let me climb those quiv'ring beams. 

That glad the inmost sea ; 
Or, if too daring an emprise. 

For mortal that may be, 
Do thou lean forward from the ddes. 

And snatch me up to thee. 

Assure me that in your bright world 

It may be mine to §preet, 
Disparted lore— that ni those bow*rSt 

Hands have prepared a seat, 
ByaiLver streaina, and thou theflow'nt 

Upspringing to my feet. 
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And ny if in their spirit home. 

Those desr ones ffone are blest. 
If Arom their brows the world's old care 

Has fled— and unoppress'd. 
Their pilgrim steps are guided now 

To (Mm andpeaoeM rest ? 

And oh ! thou trusty sentinels. 
Heaven's outposts true maintain; 

Nor let one earth-borne word or thought. 
Steal past thee charged with pain, 

^Togive fond hearts that sorrow'd onoe. 
That sorrow onoe again. 

Farewell ! thy watch is nearly out. 

The dawn steals on apace ; 
"When night returns again 111 wait 

For thee, with upturu'd fiK», 
And hail each jnuffdian as he comes, 

From his abiding place. 

1038. WIFE-BEATINO— ITS CAUSE 
AND ITS REMEDY. 

Much has been said, but to little pur- 
pose, and a g^reat deal has been done by the 
infliction of pnnishment on man for his 
brutality — for cruelly beating the very 
creature whom, in the most sacred place, he 
has sworn to cherish and to protect, a bru- 
tality at which tme manhood shrinks 
abashed. That such, however, is the case, 
the public prints too truly demonstrate. 

A man beats what he considers his own 
property, the law interferes, and the magis- 
trate punishes. Does this method tend to 
put a stop to such brutality ? No ! wife- 
beating still goes on, without the least 
symptom of diminution. Suppose that, in 
all instances, where the husband strikes, 
without the slightest provocation, his un- 
off'ending wife, is the punishment which the 
magistrate inflicts — ^be it fine or imprison- 
ment — is that punishment entirely confined 
to the aggressor ? We say no; it re-acts 
upon the wife, and, in many cases, too, the 
children become severe sufferers. 

By the present method we clearly find 
that this offence does not diminish — that 
the punishment inflicted is no healing salve 
to the injured wife — is no bond of unity to 
-cause father and mother to gather round 
and support their helpless offspring; for 
with what feelings does that man return to 
his home after punishment — are they feel- 
ings of affection for the partner he has 
chosen for life, the mother of his children ? 
Let human nature, however reflned, give 
the reply. 

Much has been said, and much has been 
idone, bat the same acts are not becoming 



less. The same evil, to ¥dfe and ofiEspring, 
results from the present treatment. 

A skihful phyncian, when he finds that s 
given medidne has no e£Ebct upon the 
disease of the patient, wisely resorts to 
another remedy. Or, are we not acting 
Uke the unskilled practitioner, who devotes 
his attention to the effect of the disease, 
without first ascertaixung and attacking the 
cause. The weed may be plucked and 
plucked, but unless it be uprooted, bo sore 
as time elapses, so sure will it spring 19 
afresh. 

But how remedy this evil— this inhunwa 
system of female beating ? What is its 
cause ? Whence does it arise that man can 
so bemean himself. Englishmen, too, whose 
" fair play *' boast is proverbial throughout 
the world, as to wage a cowardly, an un- 
equal war with a frail, helpless woman ? 

Does the fault lie entirely with the hus- 
band — or is any blame to be attached to the 
wife ? Is it both that are in fault ? Is the 
weed rooted in rotten education, and has 
it been watered and nurtured by the bad 
culture of parents ? 

To take the popular view of the question 
would be to say, that these men are bruUg, 
and that the injured women are suffering 
angels. But judgment calls out — Stop, 
reason, and sum up from thine own obser- 
vation. 

In our time we have witnessed many 
family jars, bickerings, aye, and even blows 
that never reached the public ear. Popu- 
lar opinion says, the man, of course, was to 
blame, and, as regards striking, we say the 
same, for nothing can justify a man in beat- 
ing the woman he has sworn to protect. In 
that command of protection lies the true 
source of his own happiness. 

Was he entirely to blame? No! We 
traced much of the cause to the wife's 
parents, and more especially to the wife's 
mother, for neglecting to instroct her 
daughter in the wholesome duties of a wife, 
instead of ringing in her ears the vulgar 
phrase — "Work after marriage! No, no! 
What's the use of getting married, if yon 
have to work ?** 

But how remedy the evil that at present 
exists? ' 

For the future we can point out a re- 
medy; that is, by parents fulfilling their 
duty to their children— by bearing in miwi 
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that God has entrusted to thdr care a gem 
—an immortal soul — and that they have 
mnch to answer inrespect to that diamond, 
for its weal or woe greatly depends upon 
the treatment of their invaduable charge. 

Bat what of the present evil ? 

We must here again draw inferences 
from observation. 

What does that say ? That punishing a 
husband punishes a wife, punishes a child, 
and, too often, tends to snap asunder the 
bond that should unite them together. 

What is to be done, then? Let the 
magistrate counsel not only the husband 
but the wife. Let him tell her the influ- 
ence a clean fireside, a smiling face, a happy 
home, has upon all that bears the name of 
man — that, by such means, drunkards are 
reclaimed. It may take months and months, 
but the clean fireside and frugal supper, 
with good humour and smiles to digest it, 
will be certain, sooner or later, to triumph 
over a riotous tap -room. — Head and Heart, 

1039. ANECDOTES OF A JAY. 

A late highly-respectable attorney in the 
county of Somerset, possessed a jay which 
was an admirable mimic. It could imitate 
almost any sound that it heard produced by 
another animal. For instance, it could so 
perfectly mimic the cackling of chickens, 
that the lady of the house hearing him, has 
desired the servant to buy the fowls that 
were "noising" at the door. He would 
with equal success imitate the quacking of 
ducks. But what is still more surprising, 
and which I would not venture to relate 
but on the best authority, and that of a 
living witness, this bird could imitate the 
neighing of a horse. He did it so well, 
that a servant has been known to run into 
the yard, thinking that a stray horse was 
there, and has found that he was deceived 
by the bird. 

A clerk of this attorney had a very 
singular laugh, and when laughing he used 
to put up his shoulders, and raise his eye- 
brows and his hair, in a manner that may 
be best understood by attempting the same 
thing. It is a fact that this bii^ not. only 
imitated with success the clerk's laugh, but 
used also, at the same time, to nuse the 
feathers of his head in imitation of the 
clerk's hair : this he did whenever he had 



a bird's-eye 'new of the young man, to his 
great annoyance, and the great amusementr 
of those who were present. 

If this bird heard any new sound, as 
produced by a whistle, &c., he would not: 
attempt to mimic it whilst any one waa 
within sight; but having listened atten*. 
tively to it, with his head on one ride, h» 
would attempt an imitation if he thought 
he was unobserved. If he succeeded, he 
would display his new acquirement to the 
first person who passed him. 

The jay's fate was untimely. He es- 
caped from his cage, and perched on a 
tree, from which he could not be dislodged 
by any gentle means. A man servant^ 
who, by the bye, was very fond of the bird, 
took a gun to frighten him from his sta-^ 
tion by dischargiufl: it; but either not 
being aware that there was shot in the 
piece, or by some unaccountable awkward-* 
ness, he laid the jay dead at his feet» 

The bird at the time of his death waa 
about three years old. It might be re- 
marked that it was in the habit of hearing 
the neighing of horses, as its cage was 
hung up not far distant fit>m a paddock,— > 
Jeue* 



1040. TO MAKE YEAST.— Take one 
handful of hops, one apple, one potatoe, 
sliced, boil in two quarts of water; while 
hot, strain off, and stir in wheat flour until 
it is thick as paste; coarse flour is best. 
Ghrate one large apple, one large potatoe, 
place them in a gallon jar, pour in the 
batter; when sufficiently cold, add a little 
yeast ; in twelve hours it will be fit fi)r use. 

1041. ILL BREEDING, says the Abb^ 
Bellegarde, is not a ringle defect ; it is the 
result of many. It is sometimes a gross 
ignorance of decorum, or a stupid indolence 
which prevents us from giving to others 
what is due to them. It is a peevish maligp- 
nity which inclines us to oppose the incli- 
nations of those with whom we converse- 
It is the consequence of a fbolish vanity^ 
which Imth no complaisance for any other 
person ; the effect of a proud and whimsical 
humour, which soars above all the rules of 
civility ; or, lastly, it is produced by a me- 

Ilancholy turn of mind, which pampers itself 
with a rude and disobliging beluivioux.*** 
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KM£I. EIGHT OUT-OF-DOOB GAMES 
FOB THE FINE WEATHEB. 



LbiP'TBOO-. — ^Tlui if a game exdnsiTely 
ibrboyi. AstheBameiadicategytheplayen, 
in ovezing the bent baclu of each otiieis, 
anome the afctitade of a frog. Any number, 
from two to fifty, may jcnn in the game. 
Having agreed t(^ether who ehall give the 
first back, that player proceeds a few paces 
finward, and stooping fak head and shoulder, 
rests his hands upon his knees, or raaiatuos 
his position, wh3e the others over him, by 
folding his arms across his breast. The 
back shooid be firm and steady, without 
fllneiiing — ^as in yiel^hag too mnch to the 
p n mu re of the leaper Mh pkyera are apt 
to be npset, and hart. As eoon as one has 
detred the first btck, he proceeds to make 
a back himself for ^e next, and ih^ game 
hats just as long as the players choose. It 
is a fine healthy sport, and bracing to the 
linbs. 

1048. F&T THE Gabtbb.— This is alittle 
dUUnfat to leap-frog. A line, called *'a 
garter,'' has to be tnoed on the ground, at 
which one of the players makes a badr with 
his side to the line. The other players then 
begin overing the 4)aek until all of them 
have done so, The last one, upon alighting, 
has to cry " fi)ot it," which means that the 
** back *' has to remove a foot's distance from 
the garter. The "foot" here alluded to 
is the measure made by placing the heel of 
the right foot to the side of the left, moving 
the left foot to the toe of the right, and 
then shifting the right foot, so as to resume 
the original position. The other players 
then re-oommence overing. If any of them 
fiiil to so over when they have once placed 
themselves in position with the hands on 
the ** back," they are down ; or if, in over- 
ing, they stand short of the di8tanee~t.tf., 
^thin ttie garter, they are down. When 
all have overed, "back" foots it again, and 
-so o>a. It should have been previously settled 
•how many feet are the outside limit to be 
J^eaped. If all the boys succeed in overing 
at the proper distance, the first back is still 
down, and the game has to be played over 
again at his expense. 

1044. ToxTOH.— This is best played in a 
•conrt-yard, or in some limited space. One 
isappcnsted (by lot or otherwise) "touch," 
and all he has to do is to run afiber, attd 



tMofa with his hand— «tMski or handker- 
dAtik are not allowed-— any of the others, 
who then becomes ^tooeh" in hia torn. It 
is s ome tim es Hie rale tAuiti^ person toacbed 
shidl not immediately retaliate npon. the 
person who «anglrt him. This privilege, 
however, ceases directly iha sport has once 
again begun. 

1045. Whoop. — All the phyers meet at 
a spot ealled ^'liome," and one is selected 
by lot to be the firat to hide. When hehss 
done so to his own satas^action, lie calls out 
" whoop," and the rest sally forth to find 
him. Whoever find hia, oallsout " whoop/* 
and the hider ihea rushes fortih from i^s 
oonoeahneni^ aad endeavomn to catch one 
of the pla^vs befiire he reaches koane. The 
one he saooeeds in catching has to cany 
him home npon his back. It is then the 
tnm of the boy who discovered the fint 
hider to hide himself and the game xe- 
commences as before. 

1046. I Spt I.~This is something like 
the preceding. Sides are chosen, and one 
party remains at "liome," when the rest go 
and hide themselves. When this is done, a 
player of the hiding party (appointed 
specially for ttie purpose) calls out " warn- 
ing," and then secretes himself. The other 
party then sallies out in search of the 
hiders, and as soon as one is fbnnd, the 
finder cries out " I spy I." But if before 
this is acoompHshed two of the out-partr 
succeed in reaching home unperceived, they 
are entitled to call the rest home by tlu 
cry ** all home ;" and they may go out again, 
having won the first game. The seeking 
party must spy out two of the hiding party 
to entitle themselves to the game. 

1047. Egg-hat. — The players select a 
wall, and against the foot of the same place 
their hats or caps in a row. One then com* 
mences throwing from a prescribed dis- 
tance the ball into any of the hats he may 
select. The player into whose hat the baB 
\b pitched has to snatch out the ball from 
his hat, while the rest take to their heeh 
and run. Standing by his hat, he thea 
aims at the boy who is nearest, or presenti 
the fairest mark for his balL Failing ti 
hit any one, the aimer is disgraced acl 
scoMs a bad mark, which is usually a smal 
stone thrown into his hat. When tbi 
player has three of these stones in his btU 
he is made to stand out^ and await his pas* 
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isbment. The game is thus repeated. Tke 
player wlia is loageat in may, at the end of 
the game, ponish the others bj aiming the 
ball at their open palm aet against the walL 

1048. Tox Tim>uaL'B Gboitkd.—A line 
is drawn on the ground or floor, or any 
mark, aocfa a» the edge of the pavementv or 
grass-plot,, is diosen for the bonadary of 
Tom Tiddler's ground. This Tom Tiddler 
is SQpposed to be an ogre, of an exehniTe, 
or cross-grained temper, and very "tena* 
cions" of his rights of property. The play- 
ers, one by one, ventare over the boundary, 
calling out, as they do so, *' Here I am on 
Tom Tiddler's ground, picking up gold and 
silver.'' The moment any one passes the 
boundary Tom Tiddler rushes forward to 
touch the intruder. If he succeeds in doing 
so before said intruder repasses the line, 
that one takes the place of Tom Tiddler. 
The game may be made very lively by good 
players. Several intruders at once are seen 
rushing about, and Tom will have his work 
to do to catch them if they are nimble, and 
by the rules of the game he is forbidden to 
cross the line in order to do so. At the 
commencement of the game, it is usual to 
elect the first Tom Tiddler by some such 
plan as the following :— The players stand 
in a ring, and one counts " one," " two," 
'* three," up to twenty-one, touching each 
person as the number is pronounced ; the 
player who is " twenty-one" is Tom Tiddler : 
or, standing in a circle, instead of the mere 
connting of twenty-one, these words are 
said — the counter touching a player at 
each syllable: — 

Eee-ner deen-er diner dust^ 
Cat-ler whee-ler wyl-er wast. 
Spit spot must be done, 
Twidd'lura twaddlam twoity-one. 

The player who is touched at the mono- 
lyllable •* one," is Tom Tiddler. 

1049. Follow my Leader. — ^This is a 
fame which may be played at all times of 
;he year, and under almost any circura- 
tances. One is elected leader, and the 
>fcliers have to imitate whatever he does. 
Phus if the weather be fine, aa excursion 
hrough the meadows, or around the gardens 1 
nd plantations, may be adopted, or other- ■ 
rise the game may be played in doors. A 
kilful leader should be selected, and all 
nngeroos or rude things should be carefully 
voided ; without the ^option of any such 



an infinite variety oi actions nay be 
seleeted^-HKieii as motkns with the hands^ 
arms^ or legs, grimaces, umtations of tke 
voices of birds or beasts^ th« noises of a 
railway train in motkn, &c^, Ssc^ Ac. 

1050. Co&k; Cakdsoabi>, as Pirx. 
Danobbs. — FasMMis fan may be extracted 
from the fabrication of little figures — of 
saUorSy the old eomventional, T. P. Cooke^ 
sailor of tfae last war with Fraiioe— 
Highlanders^ or danciog dervishes. A Httls 
ingenuity is alone necessary. Yon cnt the 
h€»d and bust of the desind figure out of 
the upper pact of the cork, pasteboard, cr 
pith, mark ont the features and dress, padnt* 
ing them with the ordinary water colours ; 
into the sides you insert a pair of arms, and 
for legs procure four stout hog's bristles^ 
and plaee them at the fenr angles of the 
lower part of the figure. The figure then. 
is to be set on the sounding-board of a 
piano-forte, and a lively tune struck up, 
when your sailor, dervish, or Highlander, 
will dance a most original step, and prove 
most diverting. 

1051. Akotheb Method. — Cutout in card 
board, or thin wood, such as is used in mak- 
ing hat and bonnet boxes, your figure down 
to the waist. Suppose, in this instance, it is 
a Highlander; make little Highland stock- 
ings of pasteboard, marking them crosswise, 
and finishing them by a touch of black, to 
represent brogues. You make at the back 
of the figure two loops of tape ; into these 
the two first fingers of the right hand are 
thrust ; then draw on to the ends of the 
same fingers the pasteboard stockings. The 
bare part of your fingers thus represent, in 
a very droll manner, the clansman's knees. 
Now set your Scot dancing ; the more 
nimbly your fingers move, the more divert- 
ing the experiment will be. 

1052. Tee-to-tum. — A tee-to-tum is 
easily made — they are procurable at any 
toy-shop or turnery warehouse for a mere * 
trifle, but the best way is always, if possi- 
ble, to make your own toys. Take a piece 
of hard wood, (box, for instance), or a bit of 
ivory or bone, and make of it a hexagonal 
figure of about three-quarters of an inch in 
depth, and an inch and a quarter across ; 
upon each of the six sides, which should be 
nicely smoothed, mark the numbers you 
choose, such as 1, 6, 3, 4, 2, and blanks 
Exactly in the centre pierce a hole for the 
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inMrtion of the fautdle and peg. Theae 
jon maj toake ■■ aniamantal u yon pleaae. 
nien ipin. Hie ride which flillii opper- 
sraat when the tee-to-tom hu exhanated its 
motive power, and tamUea to earth, U 
■cored to the apinner, and tiie next ptajer 
takes bU torn. Any nomber above twdre 
may be game. The fintthat eooree twelve 
wins. There i* another way of ming the 
tee-tO'tmn. It may be made a comical 
forhme-teller. Upon the ui ^de» ;od 
write ai many TBriona fttea, or fortuaa, aa 
dutth, woe, want, delight. drivelliDg, eaee, 
penury ; or cbancten, se brave, cowardly, 
pmod, Billy, good, dummy. The remit of 
a good apin is of conne luppoeed to indi- 
cate perfectly the fortune, or character, of 

1063. WHiBLiaiaB. — These are made by 
^■tenuig a peg throngh the oentre of a but- 




ton mould, and i{aDning them round n 
pidly upon a table or the floor. The pc 

shot^ be flrmlj foatened throngh the cei 




wUch It is apon. If a mnnber of t^eee are 
made, ami set apinmng at once npon the 
table, the tSeet ia pret^. Bnt a great im. 
' npon thia idea ia to dreea jonr 



leer, iriio may be 
made to appear aa if initiuniiw thetngelTS 
npon one leg, or vpoi both lega brot^nlit 
closely together. We have aoaeied >ome 
eiam^efl to aerve as biota to our UttU 
Menda of a eonetmetive ability. 




lOSi. A Posnto AaiTHMiTiOAi Qtiks- 
-While the whirligiga, or dancing 
careering about the board, it 
will be as well to prapose to the little ones 
of the company the following question -, 
which, although simple and trMaparent 
enough to be aeen through by iQmoat anj 
one, ba* been Itnown to pnule very mndi 
even adult mlcnlatora. Supposing a man 
ia thirty years of age when hia little bo; 
attaina hia flnt anniversary ; he, of coarse, 
ia just tlurfy Umet ai aid. Vfhai the 
tktber ia sixty, the lad will be thirty, con- 
sequently he will bo only fwice at old. 
When the aon Is uxty, the &thet will be 
ninety, and therefore only mu-lMrd older 
than the son. When the aon is ninety. Uie 
tather ia one bnndred and twenty, and 
thererore mJj one-fourth older. Now it 
would appear that the aon ia evidently 
guning upon the father. The qneetion 15, 
aupposing it possible for tbem both to live 
long enough, bow old would the father be 
when the son overtook him P We can 
easily ima^ne the grave argnmentative 
looks and Bidder-like brow-kmtUiigB of the 
younger children aa thej leize th^ alata 
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and commence calcnlating this difficult gum. 
The proposer of the question should be 
eareftd, however, to keep his or her coun- 
tenance, let the gravity of the would-be 
Newtons ever so mirth-provoking. 

1055. The Rabbit on the Wael.-— 
This, although it may appear a trifling 
sport, demands skill in its performance. It 
may be made very amusing to the little 
ones by the elders of the family circle. 
Every one must remember Wilkie's ad- 
mirable picture, representing a family 
group engaged in the game. The diagrams 
show how the hands and fingers have to be 
held. Take care that you have a good 
strong light, and that your shadows are 
projected on to a smooth surface. Fig. 1 




rig.l. 

is meant to show a fox. The operator 
should bark like a fox, while the fingers 




Fig. 8. 
work to represent the action of the 
mal's mouth. Fig, 2 is the proper 



ani< 
ar- 




Pig. 8. 
rangement for a rabbit. The hand in 
i^y 3 will give you a bird feeding. The 



space between the first and second fingers 
is for the eye, and the bird may be made to 
appear as if eating, by means of the left 
hand, with a ni\^ or piece of biscuit in it. 

1056. A Batch ov Puzzling Mattebs. 
— ^The Wondebeul Numbeb Nine. — It is 
a real cause for wonder that the arabie 
numeral 9 has a property unknown to any 
other, and it will be found very amusing to 
point this out, either with or without a slate 
or paper. Thus twice 9 is 18. Now, if we 
add the de^ts 1 and 8 together, they will 
make 9. Three times 9 aro 27. Add 2 to 
7, and the result is 9. Four times 9 are 
36 : 3 and 6 aro 9. Six times 9 
are 54 : 5 and 4 make 9. Seven times 9 
are 63 : and 6 and 3 are 9. Eight times 9 
are 72 ; 7 and 2 are 9. Nine times 9 are 
81 : and 8 and 1 are 9. 

1057. Pboeit and Loss. — A man bought 
ninety-six oranges at the rate of three for 
a penny ; and ninety-six at two a-penny. 
He sold them again at five for twopence. 
Did he gain or lose ? Solution : He lost. 
The ninety-six oranges, at three a-penny, 
cost him 2s.' Sd, ; and the ninety-six, at two 
a-penny, 4». : in all, 6*. Sd. At five for two- 
pence, they would produce 6^. 4<2. He 
would have two oranges lefb, and would be 
minus about S^d. 

1058. A QuEBY. — ^What is the difference 
between six dozen dozen, and half-a-dozen 
dozen ? 

1059. Solution. — Seven hundred and 
ninety*two : the first being eight hundred 
and sixty-four, the second seventy-two. 

1060. Anothee. — Many little folks aro 
puzzled by this question: Which is the 
heaviest — a pound of lead, or a pound of 
feathers ? 

1061. The Wolp, the Goat, and the 
CABBAGhES. — Suppose a man have a wolf, a 
g^at, and a hamper of cabbages on the 
brink of a stream : he wishes to cross the 
stream, but his boat is so small that it will 
hold only himself and one of the three 
articles under his care. He must, therofore, 
carry them over one by one. How must he 
act so th.it the wolf shall have no oppor- 
tunity of devouring the goat, or the goat of 
eating the cabbages ? 

1062. Solution. — He first carries over the 
goat; he then returns, and takes the wolf; 
he leaves the wolf on the other side, but 
brings back the goat ; he now takes over 
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the cabbages, and onoe more comes back to 
fetch the goat. Tbus the wolf is never left 
with the goaty nor the goat with the 
cabbages. 

1063. Seybn is Two. — Out s piece of 
cardboard, or paper, in the form of a horse- 
shoe (^B^» 4), and desire one of the company, 
in two ciits^ to ^yide it into seven pieces. 




Pig.4. 

1064. Solution. — Cut across from atoh; 
this will divide the figure into three pieces : 
then place the two ends by the side of the 
upper part (as in Mff. 5), and cut across 




Fig. 6. 

from c to d. The horse-shoe will then be 
cut into seven pieces. 

1065. The Squabe Hole and Rotno) 
Stopper. — A year or two since it was 
considered very witty to say that, in certain 
departments of the State, all the square 
stoppers had got into round holes, and all 
the round stoppers into square holes. Our 
young readers may have heard the remark 
made, and wondered at it. But now let us 
see how a smith could make a square hole 
with a round file, and fill up an oval hole 
with a round stopper. 

1066. Solution. — Apiece of thin metal, 
such as tin, being doubled, by applying a 
round file to the double edge, and filing a 
half square gap, on opening the metal, a 
square will appear. Also, if two comers 
and an edge at the end of an iron chest be 
filed away with a round, or any other file, 
there will be an exactly square hole left, 
^further, if any cylindrical body be cut 
obliquely, the plane of the section will be 
ftn oval ; and hence a round body, situated 



obliquely in an oval hole, will completely 
fiUit. 

1067. Thb Ors'nai Wacsb. — Two 
gooniBftiids cat oysters for a wager, whf> 
should eat the greatest number. One eat 
ninety-nine ; and, thinking he had enough, 
left off. The other eat a hundred, and 
toon. How many did tk« winning gour- 
nand eat? 

1066. Solmtum,^l(iO. 

1069. The Vabiable Tbwss 09 Hat. 
— A truss of hay, weighmgbot half ahnndred 
weight in a scale, weighed two hundred 
weight stuck upon the end of a fork, car- 
ried upon farmer Hodge's shoulder. How 
do you account for that P 

1069*. Solution, — The fork was as a 
steel-yard; Hodge^s shoulder as the fxdcnzm 
' sustaining the httrthen between the two 
powers acting at both ends of the fork. 

1070. A PrzzLB nr Fbench ; or, 
EiOHTEEir Words ik Twenty -three 
Letters. — What do the foQowiiig letters, 
pronounced in the order in which they 
stand, and as a Frenchman would utter 
them, signify: — 

Inneopyliavqlid^ii It e d e d, 

1071. Solution. — H^tfene est nfe au pays 
grec, ette y a vecu, elley a tet^ elle y est 
decedee. 

1072. The Sheep Fold. — ^This is an 
excellent puzzle. Few children will be- 
lieve at first that the answer is correct, but 
after a moment's reflection they will ac- 
quiesce. A farmer constructed a pen of 
fifty hurdles, capable of holding a hundred 
sheep only ; supposing he wanted to make 
it sufficiently large to contain doable that 
number, how many additio9iaI hurdles 
would he have occasion for P 

1073. Solution. — Tw». There were 
twenty-four hurdles on ciseh side of the 
pen — a hurdle at the top an^^nother at 
the bottom — so that by moving one of the 
sides a little back, and placing an additional 
hurdle at top and bottom, the size of the 
pen would be exactly doubled. 



1074. CHAPPED HANDS.— Vinegar, 
from the vinegar plant, is a most efiectual 
cure for chapp^ hands. It is momentarily 
psunful, but that is all. 
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DIAGSAMS (exact BIZB) EOB A FATOHWOBE TABLECLOTH. 



1075. THE UTMOST EXPENSE OF 
DINING. — Some choice spirits, to the 
number of five-and-twenty, agreed to dine 
at White's, and the orders were — " Get a 
dinner as expensive as yon can possibly 
make it." This was punctually performed : 
and, to their great surprise and mortifica- 
tion, they found that the most luxurious 
dinner ntnounted to no more than £10 a 
man. This served to convince them that 
eating was a mean, paltry enjoyment, and 
only fiit for cits and aldermen, to whom 
they left it because it cost so little, and 
therefore confessed the supremacy of 
gaining, which they embraced as their 
.sumutn bowum for the contrary reason.— 
MalPs Select Letters. 

1076. QUICK MADE BLACKING 
FOR SHOES. — Beat up two eggs, add a 
teaspoonliil of alcohol, a lump of sugar, and 
ivory black to thicken. Let it stand for a 
^ay to harden before it is used. It should 
be laid on and polished like leather blacking. 



1077. DREAMING MADE USEFUL. 
— Seattle says : " The view I have taken of 
dreaming is new so far as I know. I have 
attempted to trace up some of the appear- 
ances of that mysterious mode of perception 
to their proximate causes, and to prove that 
it is, in many respects, useful to the human 
constitution. On all subjects of this nature 
I have constantly received more informa- 
tion from my own experience than from 
books." 

1078. DESTRUCTION OP SNAILS.— 
M. Em. Kousseau had applied common salt 
as a manure to a smaU piece of garden 
and remarked that when snails had come 
in contact with the salt they quickly died. 
Wishing to confirm the fact, he strewed 
the salt upon the ground, and placed a 
number of snails amongst it; tdl those 
which came out of the shells and tonohed 
the salt immediately threw cat a greenislL 
globular firoth, and in a few moments were 
dead. 
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PATTEBK POS A FATCHWOSK TABLECLOTH. 



1079. Matsbials.— Cloth ; cobalt, light 
maroon and black. The white crosses are 
composed of four pieces of the cobalt doth, 
all cut out in the No. 2 shape ; the dark 
crosses are cut out of the black cloth, shape 
Ko. 1 ; those shaded lighter, the same way, 
but cut out of the maroon. After the 
white crosses are sewn together, there 
should be four lines, in chain stitch, of 
black purse silk worked over the seams in 
the centre. The border should be one of 
the two given; the edge black, the tri- 
angles maroon, and the diamonds blue, if 
No. 1. — the edge blae and maroon, the 
triangles black, and the other pieces al- 
ternately blue and maroon, if No. 2. 



1080. BELL RINGING.— The changes 
on seven bells are 5,040; on twelve, 
479,001,600, which it would take nmety-one 
years to ring at the rate of two strokes in 
a second. The changes on fourteen bells 
could not be rung through at the same rate 
^s than 16,575 years. 



1081. RESTORING FADED SILK.- 
Bethollet, in his ** Elements of the Arts of 
Dyeing," makes tho following obsem- 
lions : — " Ink turns blacker by expoeure to 
the air, because the oxygen that the gall- 
nut attracts from the iron is insuffiaent to 
produce in it the requisite degree of com- 
bustion, which is effected by additxcnal 
oxygen from the atmosphere. Ink, made 
with a large proportion, turns yellow, be- 
cause the iron, not being saturated with 
the astringent matter, absorbs the oxygen. 
Hence, infusion of g^lls will restore the 
legibility of faded writing, as well as P*nis- 
sian alkaH. 

1082. MEDLAR JELLY.—Take med- 
lars, when they are ripe, wash them, and 
put them into a preserving pan, with ss 
much vniter as will cover them ; let them 
simmer slowly till they become quite a 
pulp ; then strain through a jelly-hag, and 
to every pint of juice add three-quarters of 
a pound of loaf sugar; boil one Aoar, aad 
then put into pots fbr use. 
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1063. HATEKUUk— Ron-colouTed, and 
rather dark, warm, grey BiUi,or iatiii(wtiD 
would be Iwat), Rod pnce coloured Telvet. 
The white circles are <:omposed of eight 
pieces of the rose-colour, of No. Z shape ; 
the fbaded cirdea the mine wa^r, but cat 
out of the gttj ; the triHngnUr and square 
pieces are of pace velvet, and the large 
octagona, rose-colour and sre? satin, al- 
terDBtely, accoTding to the uiading. 

1084. DANIEL LAMBERT, at forty 
yeara of age, weighed 62 st«ne lUbt. His 
coffin ivBB bnilt npon two ailee and four 
clog wheels. The window and port of the 
wall of the room in which be died (on the 
KTOund floor) being taVen down, he was 
drawn out with ropes by eight men. The 
coffin was six feet fonr inches long, four feet 
four wide, two feet four deep ; it contained 
one hundred and twenty-sii saperflcial feet 
of elm. A gradual descent of twelve yards 
was made to the grave, and the coffin 
wheeled down. 



1086. AROMATIC PASTILES.— Beat 
and sift fine a pound of the fbnr gams left 
after the compoanding of honey-water ; one 
poand also of the ii^redienta left from the 
spirit of tieqjaniin; One poand of the heat 
sealing.wai, and one pound of gam ben- 
zoin; dissolve some clear gum-arabic in a 
qnaotity of rose-water, of a pretty thici 
consistency, and add tji it siity drops of 
spirit of mnslc ; mix the whole together, so 
as to make a pretty stiff paste, which make 
up into small cones or balls ; dry them 
thorooghly before tbeyare pat away, other* 
wise they will become mouldy. 

1066. RASPBERRY JAM.— Bednce ripe 
dry rsspberries to a palp, over which strnr 
their own weight of pounded ioaf-sagaj, 
and add half the weight of white corrant 
joice. Boil over a clear slow fire for half 
an hour, skim them well, and tie down in 
pots, covered with brandied paper. Tha 
fruit shonld not stand long after it i* 
gathered, and tha sugar should be strewn 
over them immediately. 
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1087. LIVE FOR SOMETHING.— 
Tbousands of men breathe, move, and live 
—pass off the stage of life, and are heard of 
no more. Why ? None were blessed by 
them; none could point to them as the 
means of their redemption ; not a line they 
wrote, not a word they spoke could be re- 
called, and so they perished. Their light 
went out in darkness, and they were 
not remembered more than the insects' of 
■yesterday. Will you thus live and die, O 
man immortal ! Live for something. Do 
good, and leave behind you a monument of 
virtue, that the storms of t ime can never 
destroy. Write your name, by kindness, 
love, and mercy, on the hearts of thousands 
who come in contact with you year by year, 
tmd you will never be forgotten. No ; your 
-name, your deeds, will be as legible on the 
liearts you leave behind, as the stars on the 
brow of evening. Good deeds will shine as 
brightly on the earth as the stars of heaven. 
— Dr, Chalmers, 



1088. MEDICAL VIRTUES OF THE 
SPIDER'S WEB.— Dr. Jackson, in lii« 
work on fever, pronounces that the web of 
the spider prevents the recurrence of febrile 
paroxysms more effectually than bark or 
arsenic, or any other remedy employed for 
that purpose. It is administered in pills 
of five grains every fourth or fifth hour, 
the patient being previously prepared by 
the usual evacuants. It is said to be use* 
ful also in spasmodic affections of varioos 
kinds — asthma, periodical head-acbes, and 
general irritability ; also, as an applicatioQ 
to ulcerated and irritable surfiices. The 
web should be that of the black spider, 
found in cellars and dark, damp places. 

1089. TO PERFUME CLOTHES.- 

Take of oven-dried best cloves, cedar and 
rhubarb-wood, each one ounce ; l)eat them 
to a powder, and sprinkle them in a box, or 
chest, when they will create a most grateful 
scent, and preserve the apparel against 
moths. 
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1090. GRATY SOUP.— Take one pound 
f floor, and dry ife quite brown in the oven ; 
ien mix it with ooM water, and put it 
kto your stock (fix qnarts)^ with two 
pooosfal of 8alt» and one of pepper ; take 
>ur good-giced onions, two carrots, one 
iirnip, one onnce of allspice, and pat them 
ato a stewpan (with one oance of butter 
nd a little thyme, and marjoram), until 
bey become a dark-brown oc^ur ; ^en pat 
hem into yoor 8tock,.and let it boil for one 
our, and then put it throngh a aieTe, and 
erve with fried bread, cat as dica 

1091. PEA SOUP.— Wash a qnart of 
plit peas, and pot them into a cloth ; when 
•oiled tender, rub them throngh a sieve 
ato your boiling stock (six quarts) ; take 
ix onions, two bayleaves, one onnce of 
Uspice, three sprays of thyme, or three of 
iotted marjoram ; pot them all into a stew- 
an, with one onnce of batter, nntil they get 
. brown colom' ; then pat them into yoor 
tock and boil for ten minntes; then pat it 
brongh your meve, and let it IxAl ten 
ainntes more, and serve with mint and with 
oast, cut into sqaares. 

1092. GREEN PEA SOUP (Pour 
Quarts). — Put two quarts of green peas 
nto a stewpan, with two quarts of good 
tock arid a quarter of a pound of butter, 
our onions, two leeks, and a spray of 
hyme ; let all boil well ; then mix a quarter 
f a pound of flour to thicken it, one spoon- 
iil of salt, and half a spoonfhl of pepper ; 
toil all together for five minutes, rub it 
hrongh a sieve, then pat it into another 
tewpan, and boil five minutes, and then it 
3 ready for use. Serve with fried bread, 
at as dice. 

1093. ]MACARONI SOUP.— Take four 
inions, two carrots, and one turnip, cut 
hem into thin slices, with one ounce of 
>atter and a little sweet herbs, and one 
lunce of allspice ; put them all into a stew- 
)an, until they become a nice brown ; then 
Kit them into your stock (four quarts), and 
et boil foi' half an hour ; then have ready 
►ne pound of dry flour, and mix it with 
!old water, with two spoonsful of salt and 
>ne of pepper ; then strain it through a 
ieve, and let it boil five minutes ; then have 
'eady half a pound of macaroni, well-boiled ; 
)ut it into the stock and serve. 

1094. GROUSE SOUP.— Take foor 



grouse, and boil them until tender ; then 
take the best part of the birds and cut up 
I into small dice, and take the inferior, and 
pound it very fine, so that it will go through 
a sieve into the stock ; take six onions, three 
carrots, two turnips^ three bayleaves and 
six cloves, one ounce of allspice, a little 
thyme and marjoram, with two ounces of 
butter ; put them all together into a stew- 
pan, tmtil they become a nice brown ; then 
put them into your stock, and let boil tor 
one hour ; then have nearly two pounds of 
dry flour, and mix it with cold water, and 
put into your stock; let it boil for ten 
minutes ; then strain it throngh a sieve, and 
then put your meat in, boil up and serve« 

1095. HARE SOUP.— Take one hare, 
and boU in your stock (six quarts) until 
tender, then take it out and cut it up into 
small square dice, and get six good-sized 
onions, and three carrots, with one turnip ; 
cut them also into small dice, and put them 
into a stewpan, with one ounce of butt^y 
three sprays of thyme, three sprays of net- 
ted marjoram, and one ounce of allspice ; 
let them get a brown colour, then put them 
all into your stock ; take two pounds of flour, 
and dry it in the oven until it is a brown 
colour, then mix it with a little cold water, 
put it into your stock, and let it boil for ten 
minutes; then put it through your sieves and 
add two spoonsful of salt, one of pepper; 
then put your meat in, and serve very hot. 
1096. VERMICELLI SOUP. — Take 
four onions, two carrots^ and one turnip; 
cut them into thin slices^ with one ounce of 
butter, and a little sweet herbs, with one 
ounce of allspice ; put them all into a stew- 
pan until they become a nice brown ; then 
put them into your stock (six quarts), and 
let boil for half an hour ; then have ready 
one pound of dry flour, and mix it with 
cold water, with two spoonsful of salt and 
one of pepper ; then strain through a sieve, 
and let boil for five minutes; then have 
ready half a pound of vermicelli, well 
boiled; put it into the stock, and serve 
hot. 

1097. ONION SOUP.— Brown half a 
pound of butter, with a little flour ; take 
care it does not bum ; when it has done 
hissing, slice a dozen of large onions, fry 
them very gently until tender; pour to 
them, by degrees, two quarts of boiling 
water, shaking the pan well roond as it is 
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poured in, and also a cmst of bread ; let it 
boil gently for balf an hoar ; season it with 
pepper and salt ; take the top of a French 
roll, and dry it at the fire, pat it into a 
sancepan with some of the soap, to soak it, 
then put it into the toreen ; let the soup 
boil some time after the onions are tender, 
as it gives the soup a great richness ; strain 
it off, and poar it upon the French roll. 

1098. BROWN SOUP, WITHOUT 
MEAT. — Put into a clean sancepan three 
quarts or more of water, with raspings 
snfficient to thicken it ; two or three onions 
cat across, some whole pepper, and a little 
salt ; cover it close, and let it boil about an 
hour and a-half ; strain it off through a 
sieve; then have celery, endive, lettuce, 
spinach, and other herbs, not cut too small ; 
fry them in butter; then take a clean 
stewpan that is large enough for the in- 
gredients; put in a good piece of batter, a 
dust of floor, and keep stirring it till it is 
of a fine brown, then put in the herbs and 
soup ; boil it till the herbs are tender, and 
the soup of a proper thickness; put the 
soup into a tureen, and send it to table; 
have some fried bread in a plate, and some 
in the soup, if agreeable. 

1099. WHITE SOUP, WITHOUT 
^lEAT. — Put into a clean saucepan two or 
three quarts of water, the crumb of a 
twopenny loaf, with a bundle of sweet 
herbs, some whole pepper, two or three 
cloves, an onion or two cut across, and a 
little salt ; let it boil covered till it is quite 
smooth; take celery, endive, and lettuce, 
only the white part ; cut them into pieces, 
not too small; boil them, strain the soup 
off into a dean stewpan; put in the herbs, 
with a good piece of butter stirred into it 
till it is melted ; then let it boil for some 
time till it is very smooth ; if any scum 
arises, take it off very clean. Soak a small 
French roll, nicely rasped in some of the 
soup, and send it to table. 

1100. MILE SOUP.^Take two quarts 
of new milk, with two sticks of cinnamon, 
a couple of bayleaves, a very little salt, 
and a very little sugar ; then blanch half- 
a-pound of sweet almonds while the milk is 
heating, beat them up to a paste in a marble 
mortar; mix them by degrees with some 
milk; while the> are heating, grate the 
peel of a lemon, with the almonds, and 
a little of the jnice; then Btndn it 



throogh a coarse seive, and mix it with 
the milk that is heathig in the stewpan, 
and let it boil up ; cat some slices of French 
bread, and dry tiiem before the fire ; soak 
them a little in the milk; lay them at 
the bottom of the tnreeny and then put in 
the soup. 

1101. OXTAIL SOUP. ■— Cat up two 
ox-tails, separating them at the joints, and 
let boil till tender ; then pass them throogh 
a sieve, and take six onions, three carrots, 
three turnips, three bayl«ives, and two 
ounces of allspice, three sprays of thymes 
and three of marjoram ; pot all together in 
a stewpan, let them g^t brown* then pot 
them into your stock, and let it Ixnl for an 
hour; have ready two pounds of dry flour, 
well mixed with cold water, pot that into 
the stock, and two spoonsful of salt, also one 
spoonful of pepper; let it boil for ten mi- 
nutes, then pass it through a neve, and pat 
the tail in ; it is then ready for nae. 

1102. BEEF BROTH.— Take a leg of 
beef, break the bone in two or three places^ 
put to it a gallon of water, two or three 
blades of mace, a little parsley and a crust 
of bread ; boil the beef very tender, strain 
the broth, and poor it into a toreen; if 
agreeable, the meat may be pot in with it; 
toiast some bread, cot it into squares, and 
put it in a plate. 

1103. STRONG BEEF BROTH (to 
keep.) — Take part of a leg of beef, and the 
scrag end of a neck of mutton, break the 
bones in pieces, and put to It as much water 
as will cover it, and a little salt when it 
boils ; skim it clean, and put into it a whde 
onion, stuck with cloves, a bunch of swe^ 
herbs, some pepper, and a nutmeg quartered ; 
let these boil till the meat be boiled in 
pieces, and the strength boiled out of it; 
strain it out, and keep for use. 

1104. BEEF DRINK.— Take a poond of 
lean beef, take off the fat and skin, cut it 
into pieces, and put it into a gallon d 
water, with the under>cmst of a penny* 
loaf, and a very little salt ; let it boU till it 
is reduced to two quarts; strain it ofi', and 
it is a very g^ood drink. If it is fbr v^ 
weak stomachs it must be weaker. 

1105. SCOTCH BARLEY BROTH.- 
Take a leg of beef, and chop it all to pieces; 
put to it three gallons of water, a crust of 
bread, and a carrot; let it simmer very 
slowly, till it is reduced to half the qpat- 
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ity ; then strain it off, and put it into a 
K>t, with five or six heads of celery, cut 
mall ; half a pound of barley, a bunch of 
weet herbs, some parsley, cut small;' an 
nion, and some marigold; let it boil an 
lOur ; then take a large fowl, put it into 
he broth, let it boil till the broth is very 
:ood ; then send it to table, with the fowl 
1 the middle. Before it goes to table the 
weet herbs and onions must be taken out. 
'his broth is sometimes made with a 
beep's head, instead of beef; the head 
Qust be chopped to pieces, l^e broth is 
ery good withont the fowl. 

1106. VEAL BROTH.— Stew a knuckle 
f veal with fonr or five quarts of water, 
wo onnces of rice or vermicelli, a little salt, 
nd a blade of mace. 

1107. MUTTON BROTH.— BoU the 
crag in between three and four quarts of 
rater ; skim it as soon as it boils, and put 
1 a carrot and turnip, a crust of bread, an 
nion, a small bunch of herbs ; let these 
tew ; put in the other part of the neck 
hat it may be boiled tender ; when done 
nough, take out the mutton, strain the 
•roth, put the mutton in again with onions 
nd a little parsley chopped; boil these 
bout a quarter of an hour ; the broth and 
he mutton may be served together in a 
ureen, or the meat in a separate dish ; do 
lOt send up the scrag unlesss particularly 
iked. Some do not like herbs, llie broth 
oust then be strained off. Send up mashed 
urnips in a little dish. The broth may be 
hickened either with crumbs of bread or 
atmeal. 

1108. Anotheb, pob Sick Pboplb. — 
'ake a pound or two of the chump end of 

loin of mutton; take off the skin and 
he greatest part of the fat, and all the 
aet from the under part; put it into a 
aucepan, with a quart of soft water to a 
lound of meat, a little salt and upper crust 
ff bread, a blade of mace, and a little whole 
>epper ; skim it very clean, and let it sim- 
ner an hour ; pour the broth clear off, and 
end it to table ; the mutton will be fit to 
lat. Sauce — mashed turnips, but do not boil 
he min the broth. 

1109. THINGS IN SEASON IN OC- 
rOBER.— Mbat.— Pork, Lamb, Mutton, 
Beef, Veal, Doe Venison. 

PoTTLTBY.— -Turkies, Geese, Pigeons, Pul- 
lets, Fowls, Chickens, "Wild Ducks, Teal, 



Widgeons, Larks, Woodcocks, ISnipes, Hares, 
Pheasants, Partridges, Rabbits. 

Fish. — Salmon Trout, Smelts, Carp, 
Tench, Doree, Berbet, Holobet, Brill, Gud- 
geon, Pike, Perch, Lobsters, Oysters, 
Muscles, Cockles. 

Vegetablbs. — Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
Brocoli, Savoys, Sprouts, Carrots, Turnips, 
Potatoes, Parsnips, Onions, Leeks, Escha- 
lots, Celery, Endive, Beets, Mushrooms, 
Lettuce and small Salad, all sorts of Herbs. 

Fbuit. — Pears, Apples, Peaches, Figs, 
Medlars, Quinces, Grapes, Walnuts, Fil- 
berts, Nuts. — — 

1110. THE BANANA AND COCOA- 
NUT TREES.— The banana is bountiful to 
myriads in the East. It is calculated that 
one thousand square feet of banana plants 
will produce 4,000 lbs. of its nutritive fruit ; 
while the same space would only grow 83 
lbs. of wheat, and 991bs. of potatoes. The 
fruit may be collected eleven months after 
the sucker is planted ; and when the fruit 
is cut off, its stalk will put forth a sprout, 
which bears again in three months. Of the 
banana tribe, the gigantic leaves of some 
species are applied to many domestic pur- 
poses. They thatch the Indian cottages; 
and are a natural table-cloth, and material 
for basket-making ; and yield a most valu- 
able flax, from which some of the finest In- 
dian muslins are prepared. The juice of one 
kind is used for dyeing. Still more service* 
able is the cocoa*nut tree for the coii«, 
venience as well as food it yields to the 
natives of many islands. Of its trunk, 
their best spears are made, the rafters, 
wall-plates, and pillars for their houses, 
their fences, and various instruments. 
It is also their fuel. Of its leaves they 
form screens, and several kinds of bas- 
kets, and plait them for bonnets. Of its 
fibrous parts, attached to the bark, they 
work jackets, coats, and bags, and even 
shirts. Besides milk, and abundant edible 
food, the tree also supplies a copious oiL 
The large sheUs of the nut, holding a quart, 
are used for bottles, and the smaller for 
cups and drinking vessels, and the fibres of 
its husks are made into cordage. The cocoa 
palm has this useful peculuurity, that it 
vegetates in sandy and stony, as well as in 
the richest earth. Hence it so soon springs 
up in ooral and newly-risen isla&dB. 
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A TEAB AGO. 



Ayear agol aymraco!— 

Wbmt iiu^io hsve ttie word»— 
As *tw«re tbe hMid of memDry 

Touchiiu; the heart's mute chordi ; 
The old sweet sounds breathe forth again* 

Of music long since past, 
Yoiees whose every tone's the same 

As wheu we heara them htf t. 

A year a^o—tbere was a ftwe, 

Wo neTer see it now ; 
It may be we no more shall trace 

The pure thoughts on that brow; 
An>l vet it seems to meet our gaze. 

With all the love it wore. 
For us in those glad vanish'd days. 

When time so soon pass'd o'er. 

A Tear ago— how many things 

Gome now in mournful token. 
That round our hearts still fondly cling 

The ties we thought were broken ; 
Ah what regrets will rend the heart— 

What rapture bid it glow. 
While breathing o'er those simple wcrds— 

A year ago— a year ago. 

AeTNE FSE3C05T. 



1113. DO A GOOD TURN WEEK YOU 

CAN. 

It needs not great wealth a kind heart to dis- 

plv; 
If the hand be but mlling it soon Qnds a way, 
And tho poorest one yet in the humblest abode, 
May help a poor brother a step on his road. 
Oh! whatever the fortune a man may have won, 
A kindness depends ou the way it is done. 
And though poor be our purse, and though nar- 

row our span, 
Ini ua 0^2 try to do a good turn when we can. 

The fair bloom of pleasure may charm for a 
while, 

But its beauty is frail, and inconstant its smile ; 

Whilst the beauty of kindaeas, immortal in 
bloom I 

ghods a sweetness o'er life and a grace o'er oiu* 
tomb; 

Then if *oe enjoy life, why the next thing to do 

fi to Hoe that another enjoys his life too; 

And though poor be our purse and though nar- 
row oin* span, 

Iiot us cM try to do a good turn when we can. 

GhABIiES Swaiv. 



1113. RUSSIAN CAVIAR. 

Ikri, or caviar, U an article of much im- 
portance in Russia. Of this singular dainty 
great quantities are consumed all over the 
•mpit'0' ^^ ^^ fi>rtunate for the RussianA 
tbaty with their great predilectioa for every 
\^\nce of the fish kind, their seas are stored 
^led proiosioii of fi^.. The 



tea of Aioff ia, perhaps* the most abandui 
in fish of all the seas or lakes of the knows 
workL The Cospiaa and Volga, as formeriy 
stated, are also muaifieently stocked; whilt 
the month of the Don UteivUy swarms witk 
the snail sirga, of which many were in thl 
market here, bard and dry aa a piece of fiN 
bark. This is the fish of the poor ; just if 
costly fishes are those of the rich : the hi- 
; ter, also, mist ezdusiTely belong to tla 
ikri, now spoken of. It is (^ conseqaenoi^ 
also, as an export ; foi though there is aa 
article nearly similar, well known on the 
shores of the Mediterraaeaa, under tin | 
name of " botargo," and made mneh in the 
same way, from the xoea of a spe^a of 
mullet, yet the Russian article is ofkeu seat 
to Italy. Qermany and France take cona* 
derable quantities* and England a little, bat 
so little, that, for the information of some 
of our readers* it may be necessary to state, 
that caviar is a shining brown snbetaoce, in 
small grains, exactly Uke those of hraxatk 
berries nearly ripe. In order to make is, 
first catch yoar sturgeons; it is a long way 
to go, bnt in the month of March thej aie 
to be found in millions^ on their spawning 
beds, in the mouth of the Danube, tiK 
Dnieper, the Don, or the Volga, where botii 
nets and hooks are employed against them. 
Then open your sturgeon, and, if a good one, 
you will find in her probably three millions 
of eggs. Having removed all the mem* 
branes of the roe, wash the grains witli 
vinegar, or with what, as travellers can tell 
to iAkeic cost* is not unlike vinegar, the 
white wines of the country. Next spread 
them to dry in the open air ; after which, 
you must rnb in salt enough to bum a Rns* 
sian month, then put them in a bag, and 
press the juice out. Finally, pack thea 
into wide-mouthed casks* bring them to the 
fiiir here at Kharkoff, and you will make 
a f(»rtune by them* for the profits are said 
to be very great. After all it ia not worth 
the money ; it is a bitter, cncamber-tasted 
stuff. It is eaten raw with oil and lemoo 
juice^ and tastes worse than the Hambargh 
herrings* or Swedish salmon. It is one 
of the most valuable articles of Bossiaa 
tinide, however ; tho sales, external and io- 
terniJ, being probably rather above thaa 
below the annual value of two millions ster* 
ling. An inferior kind is made from the 
roes of other large fiflh.~ ~ 
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1114. DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

AcocDSNTEB, from whatever catue, are 
dways sudden, and as a life may be saved, 
ind much pain avoided, by the promptness 
vith whioh remedial agents are ap{^d, 
ivery household should have a few of the 
nost necessary articles always in readiness 
n case of emergency. For this purpose we 
lave appended a list of the most effective 
aeans and appliances to be used in case of 
iccldent, or sudden necessity. 

1115. Half a yard of linen, spread adhe- 
ive plaster; a few sheets of wadding, such 
IS ladies use to line their dresses; some 
tnt ; a little fine wool ; a four-ounce green 
tottle of the liquor plumbi, or extract of 
ead, labelled " poison ;" a few bandages, 
ir rollers, an inch and a half wide, and vary- 
ag from four to six yards in length; and a 
Acket of violet powder. 

1116. For the sake of convenience and 
acility, wo shall arrange all sui^ical mat- 
ers under six heads; so that any informa- 
ion can be immediately found by r^erring 
o the class under which it would be na- 
urally placed, as — 

1st. Accidents from fire, water, and tem- 
perature. 

2nd. Accidents fram violence. 

3rd. Accidents from weapons or edge 
Dols. 

4tb. Medical surgery. 

5th. External remedies; and 

6th. Various matters. 

1117. Accidents peom Fire, Water, 
jiTD Temperatitee. — Bums, scalds, drown- 
Qg, hanging, suspended animation, sun 
troke, frost bites, and chilblains. 

1118. Burns are divided into those 
rhere the application of heat merely pro- 
luces redness of the skin or blistering, and 
v^here the intenseness of the agent causes 
he death of the part. An important fact 
o be remembered in all cases of burns and 
calds, is the immediate exclusion of the air, 
or the sooner the part can be covered over, 
nd the irritating influence of the atmo- 
phere shut oat, the sooner will the pain 
abside, and the cure be effected. What- 
ver part of the body has been injured by 
Lre, cover it directly with a piece of lint, or 
men rag, well wetted with the liquor 
dumbi, or emtrctct of lead, whether the 
iVLvt done is merely a scorch, or a deep- ■ 



seated bom. Cover this in turn by a fdd 
or two of wadding, and secure the whole on 
the part by a few turns of a roller, and 
allow it to remain imtouched for several 
days, or nntil the inflammatory action has 
subsided. When the dressings are removed, 
cover the abraded part with a thick coating 
of violet powder, which repeat every day 
till the new cuticle is formed. 

1119. Where the extract of lead cannot 
be obtained, envelope the injured part in 
wadding, fine wool, tow, violet powder, or 
simple flour, linseed meal, or any inert sub- 
stance in a state of powder. All that is 
necessary is to exclude the air as quickly 
as possible, and leave the cure to nature, on 
no account removing the first dressing till 
the cure is well advanced. When the pain 
continues long after excluding the air, let 
an adult patient take from twenty to forty 
drops of laudanum in a little water, keeping 
down constitutional disturbance by cooling 
purgatives, such as Epsom salts, mixture 
No. 783. When there is much oppression of 
the lungs, and difficulty of breathing, put 
the patient, all but the injured extremity, 
into a hot bath, and apply a mustard poul- 
tice to the chest, and, when necessary, to 
the feet and thighs also. 

1120. Scalds are to be treated in every 
respect like bums, whether proceeding 
from boiling water, oil, molten metals, or 
steam. When the extract of lead is at 
hand, wet a piece of lint the size of the 
scald with it, and lay it over the injury, 
and carefully envelope in wadding or wool, 
securing the coverings by a roller passed 
loosely round. 

1121. Allay constitutional disturbance by 
a dose or two of laudanum, a blister to the 
neck, nape, or chest, as the difficulty of 
breathing or congestion of the head may 
seem to call for it ; and the mustard to feet 
and thighs, if the symptoms demand it. 

1122. Whenever scalds or burns occur 
over joints, the utmost care must be taken 
to keep the limb extended, and as soon 
after the subsidence of pain will allow, it 
must be frequently moved, and never 
allowed to remain quiescent for more than 
a few hours at a time. This precaution is 
necessary to avoid the danger of a stiff 
joint, and the adhesion of the cuticle to the 
neighbouring parts. 

112e, Deowhin*.— Wipe the body dry. 
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and place it on a warm mattraai^ covered 
with a blanket, and mb inccmnntly with 
flannels nnder the blanket ; keep the head 
raised, apply hot bricks, or bottles fnll of 
hot water, under the arm^pits, to the feet 
and thighs, and place hot tiles under the 
gpine. Irritate the nostrils with a feather 
and the smell of strong ammonia. An in- 
jection of warm g^el and turpentine should 
be thrown up the rectum ; turn the body 
on its side, and use rapid fiiction along the 
spine with brandy and turpentine. Should 
these means not restore animation, remove 
the body to a hot bath for ten or fifteen 
minutes, keeping up artificial respiration 
the. whole time, by closing the lips with 
the hand, and inserting the pipe of a small 
pair of bellows into one of the nostrils, and 
while an assistant presses back the larynx, or 
organ of voice, to let the air enter the wind- 
pipe, inflate the lun^s steadily with the 
bellows, forcing out the air by pressing the 
hand on the stomach after every inflation. As 
soon as the patient can swallow, give a little 
weak wine and water, and when reaction 
commences, an emetic of half a drachm of 
white vitriol dissolved in a cup of warm 
water, or, if more convenient, an emetic of 
mustard. To relieve the headache that 
supervenes, bleed or apply leeches to the 
temples, or apply a blister to the nape of 
the neck. 

1124. HAKGnra.— When the body is cut 
down, use artificial respiration, as advised 
for drowning. Without the bath, dash 
cold water in the face ; blister along 
the spine ; apply mustard poultices to the 
feet ; and give a strong purgative of two 
drops of croton oil, dropped on the tongue, 
and, if necessary, leeches to the temples, or 
bleeding from the jugular vein. 

1125. SuBPENSSi) AniKATioir, from 
noxious gases or effluvial poisons. Artifi- 
cial respiration, cold water dashed on the 
face and chest, bleeding, general or local, 
strong friction along the spine, and the 
appUoition of ammonia to the nostrils, and 
irritation with a feather, and when con- 
sciooB an emetic, to equalise the circu- 
lation. 

1126. Suv Stroke, ob Coup sb Solbil. 
—This affection, almost peculiar to tropical 
dimes, may affect either the head or the 
lungs, producing congestion in the organ 
influenced, or a species of apoplexy. The 



treatment consists in bleeding, sodden effa- 
sions of cold water, and an emetie. BUstcn 
to the neck or chest, and mustard ponltioei 
to the feet, must be added, if the atymptoms 
call for thdr employment. 

1127. FBO0T BiTBfl. — ^Tbe effect of ex- 
treme cold to the body is to produce ex- 
haustion, and an irresistible drowsinen, 
which, if yielded to, terminates in coma 
and death. These phenomena are the con- 
sequence of a deerecued action in the 
arteries and HoffnoHon in the veinr, caus- 
ing the venous blood to become congested, 
or gorged, in the large organs, and destroy- 
ing life by apoplexy. J^iroei hUes are only 
lood affections of this greneral state of the 
system; producing partial or complete 
death in the part attacked. This state is 
indicated by a dull red colour in the affected 
part ; blood is then effused by the power- 
ful contracting force of the cold ; giving a 
livid yellow colour to the cuticle, attended 
with insensibility and diminntaon of the 
bulk of the part, followed by gangrene and 
final sloughing of the disesoed portion, or 
member. 

1128. Thbathent. — ^Instantly rab the 
part gently with snow, in some cold room ; 
after a time substitute cold water for the 
snow, gradually increasing the rubbing, bat 
so carefully as not to nuae the temperature 
too rapidly; for if the reaction is too sad- 
den, or the fiiction too violent, mortifies- 
tion will ensue, and the very evil we are 
striving to avoid will be produced. Where 
the whole system is rendered torpid from 
cold, place the body in a cold bed, in a 
room without a fire, and covering it with t 
sheet ; treat the whole body in the saioe 
manner ; give weak brandy and water, van 
an injection of gprud and turpentine, and 
very gradually increase the temperature. 

1129. Chiislaiks are only a modified 
kind of frost bite, proceeding^ from the 
same cause, though their treatment is very 
different. Whether the chilblain is whole 
or broken, first soak the part affected fbra 
few minutes in warm water ; then wet a 
piece of lint in the extract of lead, and 
wrap it round the blain, repeating the ap- 
plication of the extract every half hour for 
a few times, when the cure will be effectedi 
When the chilblain has been broken, keep 
the wet lint on' the sore tiU the nloer film* 
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over, which will he effected in ahoat two 
days. 

1130. II. AcoiDBNTS, the result of Yio- 
xsvcs. — Fractaree, dislocatioiu, contusions, 
black eyes, stings, or bites and swellings. 

1131. Fbactubbs are of two kinds- 
simple, where the bone is merely broken, 
■without injury to the skin and muscles; 
and compound, where the fractured bone is 
protruded through the tfesh, or the integu- 
ments are wounded over the ftuctured 
bone. It is, however, only of the first that 
we shall treat. 

1132. FsACTUBES are usually known by 
a deformity of the part — such as a bending, 
shortning, or twisting of the injured limb. 
By an increased mobility, by extieme pain, 
and by a grating noise, called crepitus, 
when the ends of the bone rub together 
as the limb is moved. 

1133. Tbbatmbnt. — The upper end of 
the Umb is to be firmly held by an assistant, 
while the lower end is to be gently and 
steadily pulled down and straightened, till 
the broken bone is placed in its natural 
position. Having ascertained, by passing 
the fingers up the limb, that the ends are 
in perfect contact, apply the splints, padded 
with wool, and secure them by pieces of 
tape, and preserve the limb in perfect rest 
till the bone has muted — a process that, 
according to the age and strength of 
the patient, requires from four to twelve 
weeks to effect. As the strings become 
slack, they must be tightened, and about 
the fourth week the splints may be re- 
adjusted. Should the limb swell at any time. 
Blacken the strings, and if the puffiness 
continues, apply a lotion of cold vinegar 
and water to the part between the splints. 
In fractures of the thigh, the long splint 
should be applied to the outside of the limb, 
to prevent the undue contraction of the 
muscles. Where no proper splints are at 
hand, it is customary to cut two strips of 
thick pasteboard, of the proper length, and 
soak them for a few minutes in hot water, 
and apply them, in this softened state, to the 
limb, tying them in the usual way with tape, 
which, as they dry and harden, take the 
form of the member, making a safe and 
firm case, that answers very well for all the 
purposes of a splint. Where neither wood 
or pasteboard can be procured, a very eX' 
eellent splint may be extemporised by fill- 



ing two narrow cotton bags with unbroken 
wheat straw, and sewing up the ends ; apply 
one on each side of the limb, securing them 
in the usual way. These are — so made— 
both splints and pads. 

1134. J^cKture of the collar bone, or 
clavicle, as it requires a peculiar kind of 
bandage, is the only particular accident of 
this kind that our space will permit us to 
notice. This fracture is easily detected by 
the inability to lift the arm, and the patient 
supporting the elbow in his hand ; and by 
the shoulder sinking downwards, forwardsi, 
and inwards. The reduction of the bone 
must, consequently, be made in an opposite 
direction — upwards, backwards, and out- 
wards. This is best effected by placing the 
elbow close to the side, and a little forwards, 
and then pushing the arm upwards. The 
arm-pit must be filled up with a triangular 
pad to keep the bone out, and both shotdders 
drawn back by a figure of 8 bandage, from 
shoulder to shoulder, over breast and back, 
and the injured arm secured to the side by 
a few turns of a roller, and the fore-arm 
placed in a sling. 

1135. DiBLOCATiONS.~These accidents 
are known by a deformity or alteration in 
the form of the joint ; an unusual prominence 
at one part, and depression at another : by 
a lengthening or shortening of the limb, and 
by the loss of motion in the joint. A dis- 
location may be either upwards, downwards, 
or inwards; but in whichever way it may 
be, the extending power employed to reduce 
it must be in a direction contrary to that 
which the head of the bone has taken. As 
the great difficulty experienced in reducing 
adislocation arises from the resistance offered 
by the contractile power of the musdes, it 
is advisable to give the patient an emetic 
first, so as to relax the fibres, and thereby 
facilitate the reduction. For this purpose, 
if the patient is strong and robust, g^ve an 
emetic of two grains of tartar emetic. 

1136. Tbbatmbnt. — The reduction or 
setting of a dislocated bone is effected by 
fixing the part from which the bone has 
been dislodged by passing — if for the arm — 
a sheet or jack-towel over the chest, ou.d 
securing it to a bed-post, or some fixed point ; 
and while an assistant keeps the shoulder- 
blade, or scapula, from moving, gradually 
extend the arm till the head of the bone has 
passed the socket, when by relaxing the 
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ekraln, the head glides into its place with a 
snap. After reduction, the limb must be 
kept perfectly stj^ for some days; and if 
much swelling supervenes* apply a few 
leeches, or a cold lotion, made by dissolving 
an ounce of sugar of lead in two pints of 
water, to which add a quartern of vinegar : 
this is to be applied over the swelling, as 
long as necessary. 

1137. Contusions. — Tliese are injuries 
inflicted by blunt instruments, or falls, with- 
out perforating the skin. Contusions, if 
severe, may destroy the structure of the 
integument, making it pulpy and black ; or 
if by gradual swelUng at first of a reddish 
colour, speedily beooming black, on the 
third day violet, on the sixth changing to 
green, and about the seventh or eighth 
assuming a yellowish colour; and, finally, 
disappearing about the twelfth or fourteenth. 

1137*. The TBBATitENT OP Contusions 
resolves itself into two operations, to check 
further effusion — for the swelling and disco- 
louration is the consequence of the rupture 
of a vessel, and the effusion of blood into the 
tissue below the cuticle — and promote the 
absorption of that which has been effused. 
For this purpose, wet a pledget, or folded 
piece of lint or linen, v/ibh the extract of 
lead, and lay it over the swelling, or con- 
tusion, re- wetting the pledget every quarter 
of an hour, or as often as it dries, and in an 
hour or two, the most severe swelling will 
have completely subsided ; while a little 
longer employment will remove the dis- 
colouration, and with it all tenderness and 
pain. 

1138. In making the public and the pro- 
fession generally acquainted with the re- 
markable properties of the pure extract of 
lead, the writer of these pages believes he 
is conferring a positive boon upon all wives 
and mothers ; and feels confident that, once 
having tested its efficacy in bruises, burn&, 
contusions, and cuts, no family will consider 
itself safe without it ; the faet is more 
valuable, as very few of the profession are 
in any degree aware of its properties, and 
fewer would prc^ound the knowledge if they 
knew it. 

1199. EcCHTKOSia, or Black Eye, being 
nothing more than a contusion, is to be 
treated exactly in the same manner, only 
dosing the eye, and keeping the pledget in 
it& place by a bandage or handkerchief To 



those who do not poastss the extract of 
lead, the next best remedy for black eyes is 
to 8cn^>0 some Scdoman^s Seal, and dsmpng 
it with vinegar, apply the wet raspings, on 
lint, to the eye, changing the applicatioB 
every hour, till the eochymosis and diaoolour- 
ation is sabdoed, 

1140. SwBLXjuas^ the result of inflam- 
matcxy action, when attended with paii^ 
heat, and throbbing* moat be treated like 
abscesaofl, and coustantlj poulticed: tiU th^ 
break, or are opened, whea the lieat most 
be repeated till the matter is discharged^ 
and the process of heaUng begins ; when it 
may be left to nature, merely covenog th* 
opening from the irritation of dirt or fiictioD. 

1141. Stings, ob Bixss, og Iisbegts.— 
In this ooontry, the bee, wasp, spide^ 
scorpion* and viper, are the only insects, or 
reptiles, that are at all likely to product 
injury to the body. And these, though 
painful, seldom produce any serioas harm, 
unless the sting has been inflicted on ths 
throat, over the organ of y<»ee, or in the 
mouth, near the pharynx, or ftraces. In 
these cases, the symptoms of sofibcation that 
follow the sting demand leeehes to the 
throat, hot fomentations, cordials^ and an 
opiate. But in all other parts of the body, 
whether the sting has been extracted ovnotf 
all that is needed is to wet the part freely 
with the extract of lead, and keep it covered 
with a rag wetted with the extract. It is 
customary to touch the bitten part with 
hartshorn, and when nothing better can be 
procured, it may be used; but nothing is 
equal to the lead. 

1142. The eifmpioms produced by ihe 
venom of all noxious reptiles, such as the 
cobra de capello, rattlesnake, serpent viper, 
and others, are more or less the same— > 
fainting, difficulty of breathing^, constric* 
tion of the throat, paUy, and coma — tbe 
poison inducing convulsions and effusion of 
blood into the lungs. 

1143. Tbsatment. — ^Apply a ligatore 
above the bite to cut off intercourse with 
the heart; apply cuppiog-giasBes over the 
puncture, or exhaust the air out of a wiae- 
glassy by burning a little Innndy in ife» 
and apply it in the same- w»y ; repest 
this once or twice; suck the woimd with tbs 
month, taking oare however that ttieseais 
no cracks or abrasions on the 1^; give 
restoratuMMif brandy, amwwnii^ and etluer; 
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ppomete Toasting by an emetic of ipeencu- 
taukh to throw off tlie excew of bile teeveted, 
and roofle ttie energioB hj eleetricity wtien 
procnraUe. 

1144. III. AeOTDSim THE RBKirnT ov 
WsAPCMTS OB Ebg^s Tool0. — Indsed 
woonds, pvnctared wounds, laoerationg. 

1145. CvTS OB iKcatflED WotTKos are 
each iujnries aa are inflicted by knxvee or 
clean-cnttin^ weapons. Tliese wounds are 
only dangeixm9 when some large artery is 
divided, and where the patient may sink 
from the exhanstioB consequent on t^e 
hsBmorrhage, or hleeding. The first step in 
the treatment is always to check the 
effusion of blood ; if the divided vessel is to 
be seen in the wound, this may be effected 
by placing the finger, or a small compress, 
on the bleeding surface, or by making a 
tonmiqaet of a bandage, and pasung it 
with moderate tightness round the limb, 
between iAke wound and the heart, and 
close the wound. But, in all ordinary 
cases, pour some exlaract of lead into the 
cat, which, acting as a styptic, will check 
the b«morrfaage ; then bring the edges or 
lips of the wound neatly together, wipe the 
part dry, and ke^ the sides together by a 
few strips of adhesive faster ; place a piece 
of lint over the strapping, and pass a fold 
or two of the roller over all. 

1146. PuKCTUEED WOTJWDB are ihe 
most dangerous, because their depth k un- 
certain ; and if a vessel is wounded, there 
is no means of reaching it but by enlai^ing 
the aperture. When bleeding follows a 
punctured wound, apply compression above 
the wound to stop the bsBmorrhage, and 
place a pledget of lint, soaked in warm 
water, to the puncture ; keep the part at 
rest; and when matter forms, apply hot 
poultices to promote a free discharge. 

1147. Lacbbatbd Wounpb are torn and 
jagged wounds, such as are inflicted by 
splinters. Such injuries are generally fol- 
lowed by much pain and inflammation, 
and often slovghing, especially after the 
borsting of flre-arms. 

1146. Tbeatmeitt. — Wash the part iu 
'Warm water, removing any gravel, splinters, 
or foreign, suhstances that may adhere to the 
-fleeh. Lay the parts as smooth and neatly as 
possible, and cover the injury wiih Mnt well 
wetted in ,the extract of lead; place 
over this « laaall poultice of hot foran^ and 



confine the whole by a slack bandage, 
changing the cold poultice for a hot one 
every two hours. On the following day 
renew the pledget of extract, and continue 
the poultice if necessary. Dress the wound 
daily with the lead ; and should a tendency 
to sloughing show itself, which will be 
known by a foetid smell, wash the wound 
with ehloiide of lime, which will change 
the action, and promote a healing process. 



1149. ASSIST CHILDRKKT TO OBEY. 
— " Kiss mamma, dearest," is a command 
you may be sure will be obeyed with ala- 
crity, but beware how you hazard your 
authority by saying, " kiss that lady, my 
dear." Look well at the countenance of 
the child before you issue the command, 
to see whether it is willing to be embraced; 
for it is of no importance whether it salute 
a stranger or not, but it is of immense im- 
portance that it should not disobey its 
mother in a single instance. 

1160. THE WEAVER BIRD.— In the 
course of my rambles, says Mr. Steedman, 
I observed several nesta of the loxia, or 
weaver bird, which were su^ended from 
the branches of a mimosa tree, and suc- 
ceeded, with some difficulty, in obtiuning 
them. The singular contrivance of this 
bird in constructing its nest for the pro- 
tection of its young from the attacks of 
reptiles and monkeys, which abound in the 
woods, is truly surprising. To increase the 
difficulty to access to these tree-rocked 
crad^, they usually impend over a river 
or precipice, while the entrance is always 
from below, and frequently through a 
cylindrical passage of twelve or fifteen 
inches in length, projecting from the 
spherical nest, exactly Uke the tube of a 
chemist's retort. The whole fabric is most 
ingeniously and elegantly woven of a 
species of very tough grass; and the won- 
derful instinct, or foresight, or whatever 
else we may choose to call it, displayed by 
the little architect in its constructicm, 
is calculated to excite the highest admira- 
tion. 

Suspend the Icxia's callow brood. 
In cradle-iiests, with porch below. 
Secure from wing'd or creeping foe, 
<'W6aBel, or hawk, or writhing snake) ; 
liTlld waving, as the breezes wake. 
Like ripe fruit hanging, fair to see* 
Upon the rich pomegranate tree. 
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1151 PHENOMENA OP OCTOBER. 

*' Gray mists at morn brood o'er the earth. 
Shadowy as those on northern seas ; 
The gossamer's filmy work is done, 
Like a web by moonlight fairies spun, 
And left to whiten in the breeze. 

** Far sails the thistle's hoary down ; 
All summer flowers have passed away ; 
This ia the appointed time for seed. 
From the forest oak to the meanest weed— 
A time of gathering and decay." 

Mast Howitt. 

The summer has indeed gone! The 
bright tints of g^y flowers have faded, and 
the motley garb of the woods speaks only 
of maturity and decay. The leaf, the 
flower (and shall we not add — ^man), each 
serves a purpose in the world, and, having 
more or less perfectly accomplished it, de- 
parts. Solemn thoughts are suggested by 
the accession of autumn ; the falling of the 
leaf, the mist-hung scenery, and fading 
vegetation; for there is enough of the 
poetic temperament in the majority to 
apply the analogy to human life, " which 
groweth up like the grass, and to-morrow 
is cut down and withered." 

1152. The swallows, like the flighty am- 
bitions of our youth, or like false friends, 
have departed. For days before they leave 
us, they may be seen assembling on church 
towers, elevated buildings, or willow plan- 
tations by the river sides. At first, a few 
only perch, and, like touters for steam- 
packets, loudly scream that the company 
will start from that particular locality. 
Presently, high wheeling above our heads, 
we may see a thousand of their fellows, 
apparently in a high degree of excitement, 
screaming to each other as if they were 
determined to ei^joy a good frolic before 
Anally leaving the pleasant scene, and en- 
tering upon their long and dangerous 
journey. Gradually, towards sunset, we 
have seen them come down like a shower 
of birds, and blacken the point of rendez- 
vous, where they rest till early morning, 
where we look for them in vain. Indeed, 
there appears something magical about 
their disappearance ; for upon several occa- 
sions, having observed their assemblage at 
nightfall, we have risen with the gprey light 
of morning to see the host depart, but the 
travellers have always been up before the 
sun, and out of sight before we reached 
^\xcX*> rendezvous. 



1153. It has been remarked, "that no 
living creatures, which enliven our landscape 
by their presence, exdte a stranger sym- 
pathy in the lovers of nature than migra- 
tory birds. They interest the imagination 
by that peculiar instinct which is to them 
chart and compass, directing their flight 
over continents and oceans to that one 
small spot in the great world which nature 
has prepared for their reception — which is 
pilot and captain, warning them away, call- 
ing them back, and oondocting them in 
safety on their passage; that degree of 
mystery which yet hangs over their men 
tions, notwithstanding the anxious pene- 
verance with which naturalists have inves- 
tigated the subject, and all the lively and 
bmutiful associations of thttr cries and 
forms, and habits and resorts. When we 
think, for a moment, that the swallows, 
martins, and swifts, which sport in onr 
summer skies, and become cohabitants of 
our houses, will presently be dwelling in 
the heart of regions which we long in vain 
to know, and whither our traveUeis toil in 
vain to penetrate — that they will, anon, fix 
their nest to the Chinese pagoda, the Indian 
temple, or, beneath the equator, to the 
palm-thatched eaves of the African hnt; 
that the small birds which populate ovr 
summer hedges and fields wUl quickly 
spread themselves over the regions beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules and the wilds of the 
Levant of Greece and Syria; that the 
thrush and the fieldfare which share oar 
winter, will pour out triumphant music is 
their native wastes, in the sudden sommos 
of Scandinavia — we cannot avoid feeUng 
how much of poetry is connected witk 
these yvanderers of the earth and the air.'* 

1154. The swallows are a family of birds 
living upon insects, and in which the powos 
of flight attain their highest developmettt, 
while the feet are comparatively useless fo 
purposes of looomotaon. It oocnpies dif- 
ferent positions in various elassificatioiis. 
The European species of this fitmily are the 
*' true swift," the " white-bellied swift," the 
" rook martin," the " rufous swallow," tb£ 
<< martin," and the "sand-martin." The 
true swift, the rufous swallow, the martin, 
and the sand-martin, visit Britain in the 
summer time^ the rest rardy or never cone 
to our shores. In the true si^ifb the I^ a 
thickly feattoed almost to tiie daws, aot 
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all the four toes are directed forwards. It 
will be seen from this that the swift cannot 
perch npon a bongh, or take hold of any- 
thing; its foot is in the same precUcament 
that onr hands would be if the thumb were 
removed. This beautiful creature comes to 
this country early in May, and leaves us 
towards the end of August. It comes the 
latest and departs the soonest of its tribe. 
It is the largest of the swallows wliich visit 
us; but its weight is exceedingly small 
when compared with its extent of wing — 
the former being scarcely an oxmce, the 
latter nearly eighteen inches. Owing to 
the peculiar conformation of the feet» to 
which we have already alluded, and which 
are smaller than in any other of its own 
species, it walks upon the ground with 
difficulty, and finds it almost impossible to 
rise, because its feet render it no assistance 
in springing, and its wings and tail are so 
long as 'to beat the earth, and thus become 
less an aid than an impediment. 

1156. We remember, a few summers ago, 
that a swift having been caught in its nest, 
was placed upon a grass-plat, and found 
itself quite unable to escape. It was sus- 
pected that its wings had been injured, or 
that some violence had been done to it in 
its capture ; but, upon examination, no such 
calamity appeared to have befallen it ; in- 
deed, while the question was being dis- 
cussed, the swift took flight from the hand 
with perfect ease, and like an arrow, darted 
up into its natural element, the air. It 
was remarkable that the nest, which was 
within reach of the window, was not for- 
saken by the bird, even though the graceful 
aeronaut was repeatedly caught at night in 
its place of roost. 

1156. The swift is more upon the wing 
than any other swallows, and its flight is 
more rapid, hence its name — " swifb." As 
it wings its graceful course it seems to an- 
nounce its joyousness by a screaming of pe- 
culiar shrillness. It rests by clinging 
against a wall, and breeds under the eaves 
of houses, in steeples, and other lofty build- 
ings, where it constructs its nest of grasses 
and feathers, and lays two long white egg^. 
Its colour is a dark glossy black, the chin 
only having a white spot npon it. It was 
a popular superstition at one period that 
there was in India a bird which had no feet, 
lived upon celestial dew, floated perpetually 



on the air, and performed all its functions 
in that element. Referring to this, Mr. 
Pennant says, " The swifb actually performs 
what has been disproved of the bii^ of Pa- 
radise ; except the small time it takes in 
sleeping, and which it devotes to incubation, 
every other action is performed upon the 
wing. The materials of its nest it collecte 
either as they are carried about by the 
winds, or picks them from the surface of the 
ground. Its food is undeniably the insecte 
which fill the air. Its drink is taken in 
transient sips from the water's surfiice* 
These wonderful birds rise very early and 
retire to roost very late, remaining in in- 
cessant activity during the long summer 
days. A pair, whose motions we observed 
some years ago, were on the wing, on more 
than one occasion, from a little tSter four in 
the morning till nearly nine o'clock at night. 
Those residijig in a particular neighbour- 
hood seem to assemble like human families 
before bed- time, and shrilly wish each other 
' Good night ' in the high air, and forth- 
with, with one accord, to come down to 
their nests. Great power of sight is, of 
course, indispensable, both to enable the 
bird to obtain its food, and to ensure ite 
safety in its rapid flight ; but this power is 
not always sufficient to guard it against 
accident. Mr. Yarrell relates that he saw 
a swiftj ** on eager wing," dash itself against 
a wall; it was picked up stunned, and died 
almost immediately in the hands of the ob- 
server. In its northward career its visits 
are not conflned to England, but extend to 
the whole of Europe. When it leaves us it 
goes to the northern shores of Africa and 
similar latitudes. It has been seen at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in the island of 
Madeira. The qualities of the swift are 
thus qaaintly summed up in the Portraits 
cPOjfseaux : — 

" Le Moutardier, ou bien grand Martinet, 
Est a voler tres-leger et forte visto : 
Mais sur la terre u ne pose, ny giste. 
Car y estant, sur pieds mobile n*est.^' 

1157. These birds, deriving their food, as 
they do, from matters floating in the atmos- 
phere, are apt to cateh at everything; aod 
in the island of Zante the boys avail them- 
selves of this circumstance to flsh for 
swallows with a hook baited with a feather^ 
and are related to have caught as many as 
five or six dozen per day ! 
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1158. JBwifbB and swsiIIowb are the inve- 
terate persecators of hawks ; the latter are 
especially active in attackingsuch predadous 
intrnders, and persevere as long as the 
opportunity remains. 

1159. In eonnection with this subject, it 
wHl be appropriate to allude to the general 
atnictore of birds, and to point oat the chief 
points itt which thej differ from other 
creatures. It is manifest that they must be 
very light, and yet in the case of those who 
indulge in long flights, they must be very 
fltrong. Now it would appear that, to 
secure great strength, large muscles must be 
used ; and tiiese, to be efficient, must have 
<itroDg bones to support them, as points of 
actaohment. But the difficulty arises, how 
can thb organisation be combined with the 
lightness lequired. This, which might have 
puzzled any human architect, is achieved by 
the DsfiiGhJ^EB of the bird. All its bones 
a«e hoUow, and can be filled vritk hot air 
each time the bird breathes ; its body, also, 
is small in proportion to the extent of its 
vingt. The covering of these denixens of 
the air presents every variety of texture 
and tiat. How gorgeous is the metallic 
lustre of the peacock, the kingfisher, or the 
iMMaBinJiig-bird ! how rich the colours of the 
puTot or the flamingo ! — 

'"In plumage delieate and beautlAil, 
Thick, without burden ; elose as fiaheS* scales^ 
Or loose as full-blown poppies in the breeze: 
With wings that might have had a soul within 

them, 
IQiey bore their owners with so sweet enohant- 

ment." 

1160. Birds have no teeth, yet their food, 
in many cases, is of such a character as to 
demand mastication ; but teeth would have 
been a very heavy piece of machinery. The 
food, when obtained, is transferred to the 
crop or craw, from thence to a membranous 
b^ where it is soaked in a kind of saliva, 
and then is ccmveyed to a third stomach, 
whene the process of digestion is completed. 
In birds which feed upon grain, the sides of 
tile stomach are of connderable thickness, 
and aire surrounded by very powerful mus- 
dea. Here, with the ud of small atones 
and eand, the food is ground as in a mill, 
instead of being mastiicated by the teeth ; 
yet comparatively few persons know that 
the giaaard or stomach of the fowl ia audi a 
curious piece of machmery. 



1161. CARBONIC ACID 8K0W. 

Mr. Baekingfaun aayi^ in lua work « 
America :— I had an opportnnity of attend- 
ing one of the ehemioal daaaea of any ftiesd, 
Dr. MitcheU, and witnoaaing there a nunt 
interesting experiment, for the renderiif 
carbonic acid gas adid, and for prododug 
by it a degree of cold, extending to lOS 
deg. below zero, on the acaleof FaJ&enheifi 
thermometer. The materiak, firit eonfiMd 
in a atrong iron receiver, were, mv^r-w- 
bonate of aoda and aalphniie aeid, in sepante 
diviaions: the whole waa t^en powerfilk 
shaken, so as to be well mixed Qrinor* 
porated ; and this openUaon coniisoiHr 
evolved the gaa, till the whole vessel va 
filled with it in a highly ooodensed sUte. 

An inatrament^ not nslike a comon 
tinder-box, as it ia used in England, fait 
aboat twice tiie size, and wiih a saosll tabc 
of inlet paasing thvough ita aides, wu tto 
fixed by this tube to a pqpe fiom Hbe 
reeeiver. The inside of this box waiso 
conatructed aa to make the gaa injected into 
it fly round in a aeriea of consfesptly ooi' 
traeting drdea, which was effacted bypi» 
jected pieoea of tin at different w^ 
fastened around the aides of the interiA 
The gas being then let ont by a nift. 
entered this bmc from ihe raeeiver, hm^ 
as lood a hiaaing ncnae m the escaped 
ateam by tiie safety valve of a large boila; 
and in about thine or four eeoonds tk 
emission of the gaa waa atopped. The ba 
waa then taken off from. Umb receiver, ib^ 
ita cover opened, when it waa fonndtok 
filled with a milk-white anbatanee, in appes- 
anoe like snow, but in ccMisiatenee lile i 
highly wrought froth, approaching tot liglit 
paate. It waa aarronnded with a tbin blv 
vapour like amoke, and waa ao iateni^ 
cold, that the aensation of touch to tkt 
fingers waa like that of bozning; and A 
feeling waa mora like that of heat tm 
cold. The alighteat particle of it, dropped 
on the back of the hand, and if soffsredtt 
remain there, oocaaioned a blistering<^ ^ 
akin, juat Iflce a acald; and some ofthi 
atndenta of the claaa, whoattenqitedtokfl 
it in their fingcfa, veve obUged to M*! 
drop as if it were led^hot iron* 

Some liquid meccucy, or qnieksSrer, if 
then dropped into a maaaof tfaia ''^^ 
add anow/' aa it wm eaUed» mised >■ 
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ether, npoa wkich it instaatly frose, and 
being taken out in a solid mass, it was foimd 
to be malleable into thin sheets under the 
hammer, and capable of being cut up like 
lead, with a knife or large scissors. As it 
became less cold it grew more brittle, and 
then when pressed strongly with the thumb 
or finger against a solid substance, it was 
Ibund to burst under tha pressure, with a 
report or explosion like the percussion 
powder. 

A small piece of this carbonic acid snow 
was placed on the surface of water, where it 
ran round by an apparently spontaneous 
motion, and gave out a thin blue vapour 
like smoke. Another piece was placed under 
the water, and kept beneath it, when it 
emitted gas in an immense stream of air- 
bubbles, rushing from the bottom to the 
top, then returning, in short, from its solid 
to its original gaseous condition. Some of 
the snow was then mingled with the well- 
known " freezing-mixture," and by stirring 
these both together, a degree of intense cold 
was produced, extending to 102 deg. below 
zero, and there remaining for a period of 
ten or fifteen minutes ; though the weather 
was extremely hot, the thermometer stand- 
ing at 94 deg. in the shade, in the coolest 
parts of Philadelphia, and being at least 90 
deg. in the lecture-room itself. 

The practical application of this discovery 
to the propelling of engines, in lieu of 
steam, ^^ as then exhibited to us. A model 
of an engine, of the ordinary kind, now in 
use for mines, manufactories, and steam- 
ships, was placed on the table before the 
lecturer. A metal tube was then screwed 
on to the pipe and valve of the receiver, in 
which the condensed carbonic acid gas was 
contained, and the other end of the tube 
through which the gas was to escape, when 
let into it from the receiver, was applied to 
the wheel of the model engine ; the gas was 
then let out, and the rushing torrent of it 
was such as that it propelled the engine- 
wheel with a velocity which rendered its 
revolutions invisible, from their speed, 
maiking the wheel appear stationary, though 
in a trembling or vibratory condition, and 
rendering all perception of the parts of the 
wheel quite impossible till the gaseous 
stream which gave the impetus was with- 
drawn. 



. 1162^ THE SONG OF THE 
LABOURER. 

Ho I Brother take this hand of mio^ tho' 'tis of 

dusky hue. 
The heart that prompts its bounding pulse, is 

steadfMt, loyal, and true ; 
In freedom's cause, in Friendship's name, 'twiU 

give what aid it can ; 
Then wince not Brother, at the grasp that comes 

from man to man. 
The monarch on his lofl^ throne, thA lord in 

glittering state, 
The creatures of a sunny hour, on Fortune's 

smile that wait. 
They live in pleasure's palaces, the tenants of 

our wiU, 
Then who shall dare gainsay the truth, that aU 

are Brothers still r 

'Tis ours to toil from morn till night, the heavy 
sledge to wield. 

To delve unseen in sunless mines, or till the 
stubborn field, 

With sinews bare, and reeking brow, and hand 
that never rests. 

To conjure instinct fiibrlcs up, obedient to our 
bests. 

'Tis yours, perohanoe, to shape the brain, to 
build up thought on thougnt. 

To show in Pancy*s shadowy form, what won- 
ders may be wrought, 

But all they boast of sterling worth, owns our 
immediate skill. 

So they who work with head or hand, are Bro- 
ther labourers still. 

Why common interests then divide, with soUen 

selfish creed ? 
Why wield the arms which knowledge gives, to 

show how hearts may bleed ? 
The oar we tug galls hard enough, without the 

clutch of pride. 
Then let us pull unitedly, in earnest with the 

tide. 
Our hopes, our fears, our destinies, the feelings 

of each frame. 
Though differing m idle terms, in spirit are the 

same, 
Say what we will, act how we may, be it for 

good or ill, 
Truth still asserts her first decree, men all are 

Brothers still. 



1163. SUPERFICIAL Kl!^OWLEDGB. 

— The profoundly wise do not declaim 
against superficial knowledge in others, so 
much as the profoundly ignorant ; on the 
contrary, they would rather assist it with 
their advice than overwhelm it with their 
contempt ; for they know that there was a 
period when even a Bacon or a Newton 
were superficial;, and that he who has a 
little knowledge is far more likely to get 
more than he that has none.— Cb^^on. 
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1164. WOMEN OF FLINDEB'S 
ISLAND. 

The elimUng of the lofty, smooth- 
tronked gum trees, by the women, to obtain 
opossums, which lodge in the hollows of 
decayed branches, is, says Mr. Backhouse;, 
one of the most remarkable feats X ever 
witnessed. This is effected without making 
any holes for the thumbs or g^reat toes, as 
is common among the natives of New South 
Wales, except where the bark is rough and 
loose, at the base of the tree. In this a 
few notches are cut by means of a sharp 
flint or a hatchet, the latter being preferred. 
A rope, twice as long as is necessary to en- 
compass the tree, is then thrown around it. 
In former times, this was made of tough 
gfrass, or strips of kangaroo skin ; but one 
of hemp is now generally used. The left 
hand is twisted firmly into one end of the 
rope, the middle of which is tightly grasped 
by the right ; the hatchet is placed on the 
bare, dosely-cropped head, and the feet are 
placed agfunst the tree; a step or two is 
then advanced, and the body, at the same 
time, is brought into a posture so nearly 
erect as to admit the rope, by a compound 
motion, to be slackened, and at the same 
moment hitched a little further up the tree. 
By this means, a woman will ascend a lofty 
tree with a smooth trunk almost as quickly 
as a man would go up a ladder. Should a 
piece of loose ba^ impede the ascent of the 
rope, the portion of the rope held in the 
right hand is taken between the teeth, or 
swung behind the right leg, and caught 
between the g^eat and the fore toe, and 
fixed against the tree. One hand is thus 
freed, to take the hatchet from the head, 
and with it to dislodge the loose bark. On 
arriving at a large limb, the middle of the 
rope is also secured in the left hand, and 
the loose end is thrown over the limb by 
the right hand, by which also the end is 
caught and the middle grasped, till the left 
hand is cleared. This is then wrapped into 
the middle of the rope, and the feet are 
brought up to the wrinkles of the bark, 
which exist below the large limbs. One 
end of the rope is then pidled downwards, 
and this causes the other to ascend, so that, 
by an effort of the feet, the body is turned 
on to the upper side of the limb of the tree. 
In descending, the woman places one arm 



on each side of the limb of the tree, snd 
swings the rope with one hand till she 
catches it with the other ; she then tnnu 
off the limb, and swings nndemeath it, till 
she succeeds in steadying herself with her 
feet against the trui^ aroand which she 
then throws the loose end of the rope. 
Having secured this, she lets go the portion 
by which she was suspended under .the 
limb, and desoends in the manner in which 
she ascended. Although this is done with 
ease by women in vigour, one who had 
been out of health, but seemed recovered, 
could not get many steps off the groand; 
so that not only skill, but a considerahle 
measure of strength, appears neoessazy to 
ascend the gigantic gum trees. 

1165. A MELANCHOLY TRUISM. - 
In these days half our diseases come irom 
the neglect of our body in the overwork of 
the brain. In this railway age the weir 
and tear of labour and intellect go on 
without pause or self-pity. We live longer 
than our forefathers, but we suffer more 
from a thousand artificial anxieties and 
cares. They fatigued only the masclesy 
we exhaust the finer strength of the nerves; 
and, when we send impatiently to the 
doctor, it is ten to one but what he finds 
the acute complaint^ which is all that ve 
perceive, connected with some chronic 
mental irritation, or some unwhole- 
some inveteracy of habit. — Sir Bnlver 
Lytton est Edinburgh, 

1166. CASTOR-OIL TREE. —Accord- 
ing to M. Siller, the Ricinoa is sown iu 
Armenia among the cotton seed. It does 
not thrive in high and bleak places. The 
seed, the entire annual produce of which 
amounts in Armenia to about 10^000 cwt., 
is roasted in copper pans, then grround on 
flat stx>nes, the thick mass which resolte 
boiled in water, and the oil skimmed o£ 
In this manner about 25 per cent is 
obtained, which is consumed for the greater 
part as burning oil. A better kind is pre- 
pared from the shelled seed. The chenusts 
of Tiflis purchase the seed and press it in 
screw- presses, which method is also fol* 
lowed in Sarepta; and this Russian oil is 
of a brighter colour, and far superior Is 
purity, smell, and taste, to any of the Ar- 
menian. — Arcla^. der Pharm,; Chemcd 
Gazette, 
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1167. TO CHOOSE MULLETS.— The 
sea mullets are better than the river mullets, 
and the red better than the grej. They 
should be verj firm to be g^ood. They are 
in season in August. 

1168. TO BOIL MULLETS. — Boil 
mullets in salt and water, and put to the 
remainder of the water (after pouring away 
part) a pint of port wine, some salt and 
vin^pur, two onions sliced, with a bunch of 
sweet herbs, some nutmeg, beaten mace, and 
the juice of a lemon ; boil these well together, 
with two or three anchovies ; then put in the 
fish; and when they have simmered in it 
some time^ put them into a dish, and strain 
the sauce over them. Shrimps or oysters 
may be added. 

1169. TO BBOIL MULLETS.—Scale 
and gut them, and cut gashes in their sides; 
dip them in melted butter, and broil them 
at a great distance from the fire. Sauce- 
anchovy, with capers, and a little Seville 
orange, or lemon, squeezed into it. 

1170. TO PBY MULLETS.— Scale and 
gut them ; melt some butter, and pour it 
into a deep dish; score the mullets across 
the back, and dip them into the butter; 
then set on in a stewpan some butter ; let 
it clarify ; fry the mullets in it : when they 
are done, lay them on a warm dish, sauce* 
anchovy and butter. 

1171. TO CHOOSE A TURKEY-COCK. 
— If young, it has a smooth black leg, with 
a short spur, the eyes full and bright, and 
the feet limber and moist. Take care the 
spurs are not cut or scraped. If it is stale, 
the eyes will be sunk, and the feet dry. 

1172. TO CHOOSE A HEN TURKEY. 
— The hen turkey is known to be fresh or 
stale, old or young, by the same rules ; only, 
if she is old, her legs will be red and rough ; 
if she is with eggs, the vent will be soft 
and open; if the vent is hard, she has no 

eggs. 

1173. TO BOIL A TURKEY.— Make a 
stuffing with grated bread, oysters chopped, 
grated lemon-peel, pepper, salt, nutmeg, 
about four ounces of butter, or suet chopped, 
a little cream, yolks of eggs, to make it a 
light stuffing : fiU the craw. If any is left, 
make it into balls. Flour the turkey ; put 
it into water while cold; take off the scum 
as it rises ; let it boil gently : a middling 
turkey will take about an hour. Boil the 
balls, lay them round it, with oyster-sauce in 

No. 12, 



the dish, and in a boat. The stuffing may 
be made without oysters; or it may be 
stuffed with forcemeat, or sausage-meat, 
mixed with a few crumbs of bread, and 
yolks of eggs. If oysters are not to be had, 
white celery sauce is very g^ood, or white 
sauce. 

1174. TURKEY STEWED BROWN.— 
Take a small turkey, and b3ne it; fill it 
with a forcemeat, made as follows : — Take 
half-a-poimd of veal, and the meat of two 
pigeons, a tongue out of the pickle, boiled 
and peeled ; chop all these ingredients 
together, and beat them in a mortar, with 
some marrow from a beef bone, or a pound 
of suet from a loin of veal; season them 
with two or three cloves, two or three 
blades of mace, and half a nutmeg, dried at 
the fire, and pounded with some salt ; mix 
all these well together, fill the turkey, and 
fry it of a fine brown ; put it into a pot that 
will just hold it, lay some skewers at the 
bottom of the pot, to keep the turkey from 
sticking; put in a quart of good stock 
gravy, cover it close, and let it stew for 
half-an-hour, very gently; then put in a 
glass of port wine, one spoonful of catsup, a 
large spoonful of pickled mushrooms, and 
a piece of butter rolled in flour ; cover it 
close, and let it stew half an hour longer; 
fry some hollow French loaves; then take 
some oysters, stew them in a saucepan, 
with a bit of mace, their liquor, a little 
sherry, and a piece of butter rolled in flour ; 
let them stew till they are pretty thick ; 
fill the loaves with them ; lay the turkey 
in the dish, pour the sauce over it,' and lay 
the loaves on each side. 

1176. TO ROAST A TURKEY WITH 
OYSTERS.— When it is trussed fbr roast- 
ing, cut the liver to pieces, and set it over 
the fire in a stewpan, with half a-pint of 
oysters washed, and their liquor, which 
must be strained, some pepper and salt, 
two bay leaves, two blades of mace, a piece 
of butter rolled in fiour ; let these stew 
very gently about ten minutes, and then 
take them off; singe the turkey, and stuff 
it with the oysters ; cover the paper over 
it, spit it, and lay it down to a good fire, 
but at a distance ; while it is roasting, set 
on a stewpan with half a-pint of essence of 
ham ; take a pint of oysters, throw them 
into boiling water; take off the beards, then 
put them into the essence of ham ; add a 
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little lemon jaioe^ gire them a boil ; when 
the turkey- is done and in the dish, pour 
the lance over it. 

U76. TURKEY^ HASHED.— Mix some 
fk>nr with a piece of batter, stir it into 
some cream» and a little veal gpaiT j> till it 
boils up ; cut the turkey in pieces, not too 
small; put it intO' the sauce,, with grated 
lemon peel^ white pepper and mace, 
pounded, a little mushroom powder or 
catsup; aimwipr it up. Oysters m^ be 

1177. TO CHOOSE A COCK OE HEN, 
CAPON OB PULLET.— If a cock is young 
his spurs will be short, but be very careful 
they ace neither cut nor pared ; if they are 
stale, their vents will be open ; if new, they 
will be close and hard. Hens are best just 
before they begin to lay and get full of 
fgg; if they are old their combs and eggs 
mil be rough; if young, they will be 
smooth. A good capon has a thick belly 
and a largo rump; there Is a particuhu: 
fi&tness at its breast, and the comb is very 
pale. 

1178. TO BOIL FOWL.— A large one 
will be boiled in half an hour ; boil it in a 
pot by itself; skim it very clean; it will be 
better than if boiled in a cloth ; pour some 
melted butter over the breast; serve it 
with tongue, bacon, or pickled pork ; cab- 
bage, savors, brocoli, any greens or carrots, 
and oyster sauce, white celery sauce, or 
white sauce. 

1179. TO BOIL CHICKENS.— A large 
one takes twenty minutes; a very smsdl 
one, fifteen. For sauce — parsley and butter, 
or lemon sauce. 

1180. TO ROAST FOWLS.— When the 
fowls are laid to the fire, singe them with 
some white paper, baste them with butter, 
then dredge over them some flour ; when 
the smoke begins to draw to the fire, baste 
and dredge them over again ; let the fire 
be brisk, and send them to table with a 
good firoth. A large fowl will take three 
quarters of an hour, a small one twenty 
minutes. For sauce — gravy, egg-sauce, 
mushrooms, and white or brown celery 
sauce. 

1181. TO ROAST CHICKENS.— A 
large one will take half an hour, a small 
one twenty minutes. For sauce — gravy, 
parsley and butter, or mushroom sauce. 

1182. FOWL HASHED,— Cut it to 



pieces, and put it into aamm-gaaj, with a 
little milk, catsup^ «r mushroona fowder, 
grated lemon>peeU and nutmegs a few 
oysters and their liquor, a piece of butter, 
mixed with flour ; keep it stirring till tiie 
butter is melted.; lay sippets iu the dish. 

1183. CHICKEN BOILED.— Cut it 
down the back, pepper and salt it, poor 
over it white mushroom saoce^ or melted 
butter, with pickled mushrooms. 

1184. CUBBIE OF CHICKENS.— Cut 
two chickens as for firicasee^ wash them in 
two or three waters,, put them into a stew- 
pan with as much water as will cover them; 
sprinkle over them a large qKX>nf ol of sslt^ 
let them boil till tender, covered ck»e; 
skim them well when they first begin to 
boil ; take up the chickens, pat the hqnor 
into a basiuy put half a-pound of bottei 
into a pan, Inrown it a little, pat to it two 
cloves of garlic, a large onion sliced; 1^ 
these fry till brown, shaking the pan; pot 
in the chickens; strew over them two 
spoonsful of currie powder, cover the pan 
dose ; let the chickens do till brown, often 
shaking the pan; put in the liquor the 
chickens were boiled in; let all stew till 
they are tender ; if acid is agreeable, when 
the chickens are taken off the fire, squeeze 
in the juice of a lemon ; put half a-pouzui 
of rice, picked and washed in salt aod 
water, into two quarts of boiling mter; 
boil it briskly for twenty minuteg, strain it 
through a cidlender, shake it into a plate, 
but do not touch it with the hand, nor a 
spoon ; serve it with the curree in a sepa- 
rate dish. 

1185. TO BEESS WILD DUCKS, 
WIDGEON, OE TEAL TO PEEFEC- 
TION. — Half roast them ; when they come 
to table, slice the breast, strew on pepper 
and salt, pour on a little port wine, ^ 
squeeze the juice of a lemon over ; put some 
gravy to this, set the plate on a lamp, cat 
up the bird, let it remain over the lamp till 
done, turning it. 

1186. TO CHOOSE WOODCOCKS.- 
They live with us only in winter, and are 
best a fortnight or three weeks after tbej 
first come in, when they are rested fitnn 
their long flight over the sea ; they are voj 
high-flavoured birds; if they are fat thef 
will feel thick and firm ; that is a proo^ 
they are in fine condition; they will also 
£oeI thick and luurdin. the vent, aod have i 
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vein of fat by the stdeof tite breast ^, a lean 
one will feel thin in the vent; if new killed, 
they will be Umber footed, and the head 
and throat dean ; when tbey are stole, the 
foot will be stiff and dry, the month and 
throat will be foal, and sometimes' run at 
the nostrils. 

1187. TO ROASt WOODCOCKS mD 
SNIPE.— Twenty minntee will roast the 
first, fifteen minntes the latter ; put under 
either, while roasting, a toast,, to receive 
the trail which lay nndeE them in the dish. 
For sauee — meltted batter and gravy. 

1188. Ta CHOOSE' PLOVERS.— When 
new, they are limber-footed; when fat, 
they feel hard at the v«nt ; when- lean, 
they feel thin in the vent ; when stale, they 
are dry-footed. These birds will keep a 
long time sweet. There are three sorts of 
plovers-^the grej, green^and bastard plover, 
or lapwing. 

1189. THE GENERAL WAY OF 
DRESSING PLOVERS— Green plovers 
roast like a wootloock, without drawing; 
and the trail to run upon a toast, with good 
gravy for sauce. Grey plovers should be 
stewed. Make a forcemeat with the yolks 
of two hard eggs, bruised, some marrow cut 
fine, artichoke bottoms cut small, and sweet 
herbs seasoned with pepper, salt and nut- 
meg; stuff the birds, and put them into a 
saucepan with some good gravy (just enough 
to cover them), a glass of sherry, and a 
blade of mace ; cover them close, and let 
them stew very softly till tender; then 
take up the plover, lay them in a dish, keep 
them hot ; put a piece of butter rolled in 
flour to thicken the sauce ; let it boil till 
smooth; squeeze into it a little lemon; 
skim it clean, and pour it over them. 

1190. TO DRESS RUFFS AND 
REIFS.— They come from Lincolnshire. 
They may be fatted like chickens, with 
bread, milk, and sugar; they feed very 
fiasib, tuid will die with fat if not killed in 
time. Draw and truss them, cross-legged 
like snipes; roast them. For sauce — good 
^ravy thickened with butter, and a toast 
under them. 

1191. TO STEW LARKS, OR ANT 
OTHER SMALL BIRDS.— Take some 
llirks; when they are drawn, put them into 
a stewpan to some melted butter or bacoUj 
an onion stuck with cloves, some mush^ 
rooms and some liven of hwis; toss them 



ftH together wi^h a little flisttf, Moiktefl 
them with Bome gravy, and when a littli 
wasted, beat an egj^ in a little milk, witft 
some- parsley eut small amongst it; pour It 
into a stewpan, stir it round, > bni do noi6 
let it boil ; squeeze a lemon into it. > 

1192. TO CHOOSE. PARTR^BGSS*^ 
They are in. season.- in autumm M young, 
the bill is. of a dark colouis and' tbie legi 
yellowish ; if new, the vent will be fiitni 9 
if they are (M, the bill will be whiite' mmI 
the legs blue ; if stale, the vent will look 
greeniirii, and the skin wiU pail' when 
touched with the handl 

1198. TO ROASP PARTRI'DGKBS.^ 
They will be done in less than half an hour ; 
for sauce— gravy and bread sauc& 

1194 TO CHOOSE PHEASANTS.— 
If the cock pheasant is young, the spurs 
should be short and blunt, or round; if 
they are long and sharp, he is old. Ex-i 
amine the hen at the vent ; if that is open 
and green, it is a sign she is st ale ; i^ she 
is with egg, it will be soft; if they are 
stale and are rubbed hard with the finger, 
the skin will peel. 

1195. TO ROAST PHEASANTS.— 
They must be kept at a distance from the{ 
fire ; flour them, and baste them often with 
butter ; half an hour will roast them at a 
good fire; for sauce — gravy and breacP 
sauce ; when they are roasted, stick some 
feathers on the tail; pheasants may be 
larded. 

1196. TO CHOOSE MUSHROOMS.— 
Mushrooms are very useful for sauces and 
made dishes, but great care must be taken 
to procure the right sort. Those are good 
which grow upon commons, but are liable 
to be mixed with bad ones ; therefore it is 
best to use those from the hot bed. The 
upper part of the right sort are of a roundish 
form, like a button ; the stalks, the under 
part, or gills, of a fine pale red, but, when 
broken, are very white. When they are 
left in the ground they grow very large 
and flat, and the red changes to a very 
dark colour. When they are small they 
are called buttons, and are fit for pickling ; 
but, when they grow large, they are called' 
flaps, and are put to other uses. Those 
which are of a size between the buttons and 
flaps are fit to use fresh. The bad sort, 
which are picked up amongst those that 
grow naturally on the common and in the 
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field, are not so flat at the top; the under 
party or gills, is white, instead of a fine 
red. If they are nibbed with the fingers 
they torn yellow, and when pickled are 
never white, 

1197. MUSHROOM CATSUP. — Pat 
flap or large buttons into n pan, breaking 
them in pieces; strew salt over them; let 
them stand four or five days; mash them, 
and squeeze them through a doth; boil 
and skim the liquor, which must be relish- 
ing ; throw in black and Jamaica pepper, a 
little ginger, some eschalot. Boil these to- 
gether, and when cold bottle it. 

1198. THINGS IN SEASON IN NO- 
VEMBER.— Msat.— House Lamb, Pork, 
Beef, Mutton, YeaL 

PouLTBY. — Turkeys, Qeese, Fowls, Pul- 
lets, Chickens, Wild Ducks, Teal, Widgeons, 
Woodcocks, Snipes, Larks, Dotterels, Hares, 
Pheasants, Partiidges, Rabbits. 

Pish.— Salmon, Carp, Tench, Hke^ Gur- 
net, Dwee, Holobet, Berbet, Smelts, Gud- 
geon, Lobflbers, Oysters, Cockles, Muscles. 

VBaBTABUCS.— Cabbages, Savoys, Sprouts, 
Cauliflower, Spinach, Jerusalem Artichokes, 
Carrots, Turnips, Parsnips, Potatoes, Oniony 
Leeks, Eschalots, Beets, Parsley, Celery, 
Cresses, Endive, Lettuce and small Salad, 
all sorts of Herbs. 

Fbuit. — Pears, Apples, Chesnuts, Hazle 
Nuts, Walnuts, Medlars, Grapes» 

1199. INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON 
FOLIAGE. — It frequently happens in 
America that clouds and rain obscure the 
atmosphere for days together — and, during 
this time, buds of entire forests expand 
themselves into leaves. These leaves as- 
sume a pallid hue, till the sun appears, 
when, within the short period of six hours, 
of a dear sky and a bright sunshine, their 
colour is changed into a beautiful green. 
A writer in SiUiman's journal mentions a 
forest, on which the sun had not shone 
during twenty days. The leaves, during 
this period, had expanded to their fuU size, 
but were almost white. One forenoon the 
sun began to shine in fall brightness, and 
the colour of the forest changed so fast 
that its progress could be perceived. By 
the middle of the afternoon the whole of 
these extensive forests presented their 
— «^1 summer dress. 



1200. REVERIE. 

Art thou to be shumied or courted— 
Thou, the good and ill-reported— 
Thou, the quany where the mind 
Delves its surest wealth to find. 
And like sculptor o'erJiis stone. 
Moulds it till a thought be shown. 

For thou hast the qrren's power; 
In the student's lonely hour. 
Thou canst lure him from his task. 
In thy gorseous world to bosk ; 
Thou cfuist show a spirit-home. 
Where ourselves may never come ; 
Fair it is as imace seems— 
That bright land of waking dreams. 
Where we plan, intend, suggest. 
All that shall our strength attest ; 
But the hours so softly flee, 
Sapp'd in lonely Reverie, 
That we need Ulysses' will 
To escape its dangers still— 
Not to dream.the noon away. 
And in preparing lose the day. 

But by some purpose fore^intended. 
With our inward natives blended. 
Though we 'list the Syren's measure. 
And bear away its memory's treasure. 
Let us be master, not the slave. 
Of the dear wealth its dreamii^s gave, 
And break from Reverie's control 
To do the deeds it shows the souL 

Camiixa. Tovudts. 



1201. PRESERVING WINES OX 
DRAUGHT. — Draught wine may be pre- 
served by emptying a flask of olive oil into 
the cask. The oil, spreading in a tlun 
layer over the surfhce of the wine, prevents 
the evaporation of the alcoholic part, as 
well as hindering it combining with the 
atmospheric air, which would not only ton 
it sour, but also change its constituent 
parts. 

1202. ICE IN INDIA.— The method 
adopted by the Indians to obtain ice is 
very ingenious. They dig pits in the 
ground about two feet deep, which ther 
line with dried sugar canes or Tndian corn. 
On this they place very shallow dishes, 
made of unglazed and porous earthenware, 
and filled with soft water that has been 
boiled. Thus they are deposited in the 
evening, and in consequence of the evapo- 
ration from the outside of the dishes, a con- 
siderable portion of the water is found 
frozen next morning. The ice is collected 
before sunrise, and rammed into a oelltf 
under gpround, and lined with straw, whG«> 
owing to the accumulated cold, the ice 
freezes into a solid mass. 
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1203. REASONS FOR THE HOUSE- 
WIFE? 

'* Shall we have gas in the house ?*' 
This is a question very frequently asked. 
We quote it, just as a starting point for 
our explanations upon gases, and intend 
to answer it by saying l^t we have gas in 
the house already ! 

Why may it he said that we have gas in 
the house 1 

Because the air which we breathe con- 
sists of three gases, called respectively 
nitrogen, oxygen, and carbonic acid. Our 
rooms are full of these gases, and the world 
is surrounded by them. They form the 
atmosphere. 

" But shall we not have gas to hum V 

We do bum gas already. The tallow of 
the candle is converted into gas; and coals 
are resolved into gas hefore they a/te humt. 

What gases do we hum in the fire, and 
the candle f^me ? 

Hydrogen gas, the same gas which is 
Bupplted to our houses by gas companies 
through pipes. When gas is introduced to 
our rooms, and burnt from pipes, it is sup- 
plied ready made; but when we bum it 
from coals, candles, or lamps, we make and 
consume it at the same moment. 

When we purchase a candle, we, in fstot, buy a 
Kas apparatus ; every candle is a kind of retort, 
from which gas is evolved, and the wick a gas< 
pipe supplying a jet, at which the gas is con- 
sumed. But in this kind of gas-making we 
burn the gas, and also the appan^nis which pro- 
duces it-Htdl except the candlestick, which is 
the permanent reservoir, to be re*nlled from 
day to day for the purpose of illumination when 
uight arrives. 

Do we hum any other gas besides hydrO' 
? 



In a popular sense, we do ; in a scientific 
sense, we do not. Scientific men set up a 
distinction between burning, and supporting 
combustion. It is scarcely necessary here to 
go into an explanation of these particular 
distinctions. 

It will be sufficient to explain that, in the 
burning of hydrogen gas, oxygen gas is con- 
sumed ; that is, it ceases to be oxygen gas, 
and unites with the hydrogen, forming 
water. 

What is the other result of burning ? 
The carbon of the solid body which is 
burnt unites with a certain portion of the 



oxygen of the air, and forms carbonic acid 
gas. 

Burning, therefore, consists of the com- 
bination of oxygen and hydrogen, forming 
water ; and the combination of carbon cuid 
oxygen forming carbonic acid gas. 

These results are caused by heat, and by 
the tendency which oxygen and hydrogen^ 
and carbon and oxygen, have to combine 
with each other in certain proportions 
when raised to a high temperature. 

While we are applying a flame to light a 
candle or a fire, we are simply raising the 
temperature of the bodies which have the 
tendency to combine to that degree which 
dissolves their union in one state, and pro* 
motes their re-union in another. Thus we 
are g^-makers and gas-consumers. 

Whai other gases surround us in our 
dwellings ? 

Various gases arises from the decay 
of animal and vegetable matters. These 
are chiefly sulp^retted hydroyen and 
phosphuretted hydrogen gases and ammonia, 
which arise from drains j and carbomo 
acid gas, which arises from the decay of 
animal and vegetahle substances that may 
negligently bd allofred to accumulate. 

It is obvious that we should use every 
endeavour to keep down, as far as possible, 
those unhealthy agencies, sinee whatever 
tends to corrupt the air must infure those 
who breathe it. 

Why does old and decayed cheese prO' 
mote digestion? 

Because, when cheese is in a decaying 
state, it possesses the property, in certain 
circumstances, of inducing a species of 
chemical change in other moist substances 
with which it is brought in contact. It 
has, in fact, a soluble power, and thus 
assists in softening and melting the food. 

Why is butter usually eaten with bread ? 

Because, as well as making the mastica* 
tion of bread more easy by its superior 
mobility, the starch of the bread is much 
more easily digested if combined with a fatty 
substance than if taken alone; and so 
obvious is this by daily experience, that the 
poor man, who cannot afford butter, sup- 
plies its place with drippings or some other 
form of grease, without knowing the reasoa 
that impels him to do so. 

Butter on bread acts vn the same man* 
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der «s >eUve oU mixad witti salads, tFor the 
samo reason, potatoes are improved by 
being -etten wi«h Ikt — Tie Houimoif^'s 
JlMMm TFk^ -2tf. &{..• Jr(w2f^of» and 

1204. NOVEMBER FOR THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 

Boring the long evenings mneh sport 
may be elicited from a very ^ight acquaint- 
ance with W'hflft is called legerdemain, or 
sk&ght of hand. We have arranged a 
nomber of amusing feats, ahnost any one 
of which is ea^ly perfonned. In deienee 
of the innocent deception, practised under 
the head of 

1205. Pajbloub MAaia, sorely nothing 
needs to be said. The sentiment of 
wonder excited among the little folks is 
a most healthy one. Moreover, the 
eilplaaations annexed — the very directions 
given for the performance of the feats — 
will have the effect of convincing our young 
iriends that aU is not gold that glitters, and 
that seeing is not always believing. They 
wHl also serve to induce a babit of dose 
observation, which mav te «? immense 
imporianee to i\ma. in after life. 

1206. SiMFM Deoeption.^Thb FlG- 
Tbiok. — Procure three fi|^, of plums, or any 
other similar eatable, and having set them 
upon a table, a short distance apart, put a hat 
over each. Now tell the company that you 
mean to eat the three figs, and having done 
so, will bring them under whichever hat 
tb6y please. When you have eaten them, 
desire one of the company to say under 
Which of the hats they shall be. When the 
hat has been named, take it, and place it 
upon your head, and say, *' There, ladies and 
gentlemen, the figs are under the hat : have 
I n6t performed my promise ?" 

1207. The WAGite.-^Desire one of the 
company to lend yon a watch, or brooch, or 
any other taluable. Suppose It is a watch. 
You th^n offer to lay a wager with the 
OWnetthat ^e will ndt say '* ftiy watch/' 
three times, oonse()utively. (Lc^ the stake 
lAid be oonsidembly less thlEm the value of 
the •wateh/) Now, hand her 'the writch, and 
ask, •' Whi«; IB taiie ?» She triH, of fcouMe, 
Tiiplif, "toy wttteb." ^Pw^eift ber with 

■•»g else, as a*bofc, or llOWer, asking 
«pi«4ibtt«r If «lt« *«i^ >dtrjfth)t!g 



but " my watch," she loses ; but if she 

replies properly, you then add, ** I see yon 

are sure to win ; but, supposing I lose, what 

will you give me ?** If ^le replies, ** fliy 

watch," yon then put it into yottr pocket, 

and leave her the wager staked. 

1206. <Ckebfik& iiTTo a. Kalv-ttst Pot. 

— ^Yon may prefhoe tbis <leeeption with & 

speech, something after the following serl: 

— " Ladles and gentlemen, the £eat I am 

about to perform was, at one time, thoi^ 

incredible, unless, indeed, it was tmdecstood 

to be practised by the power of witchcraft 

It is, however, very easy, and needs no 

assistance from witches or wizards. I shall 

proceed to show you how I do it." You then 

take the half-pint measure, and place it upon 

the floor, in the centre of the apartment. 

It will add to the effect of the prelim invy 

proceedings if you walk twice or thria 

round the measure, and mu-n^ble some sacU 

words as — 

" Hiccins, Doctins, 
Propria quee Maribns; 
Bingo.Bunzo. 
Pau! Fo! Fum! 
:Fxeat.Talkeril 
Ao., Ac., *a.**" 

Then gb outside the door, and tfk^ephig m^ 
the room upon all-fours, say, " liacBes atid 
gentlemen, this is creeping in to st half* 
pint pot," which nobody can deny. 

1209. The MaoiCt CrK(Ji.B.^ — Proclaim to 
the company that, by means of your tremen- 
dous powers of d^terity, you caa plaoe any 
pets(*n in the ftiiddle of the room and draw 
a circle round him, out of which it will be 
impossible for him to more, trae as mwh 
cftertion as he may, without first partialK 
undressing himself. There will be a genenl 
incredulity expressed, but with a most com- 
posed countenance you will invite one t'^ 
try the experiment. Make tHIs perso:i 
now dtand in the centre of the rocrm — put i 
bandage abotft his eyes ; button his coat ; 
then with a piece of chalk draw a drcle 
round fate waist outside the garment. Tpon 
uncovering his eyes and pointing to the 
circle it will be evident to bim that be can* 
not get out of the circte withottt partiallv 
undressing himself. 

1210. Thb VnvsowstroH Of axi. I*in- 
ifOMEKA. — Hold a nut in your closed hati 
towatd»<the <spe6tftton,l^uig tbein «ee >< 
a small |)oftion of ft, bnt not ewomgh fr 
itkem to 'delecst wMt 4t i^, mid '1lr*n ttS 
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them tbat yon have it in your power to ex* 
hibit to them what they ha^e never seen, 
what yon have never seen, what no one 
else haB>ever seen, and what, when yon and 
they have onoe seen, no one else shall ever 
see. Desire them to gness what this 
wonder may he, and when they have ex- 
hausted their ingennity, crack the nut, 
show them the kernel^ then put it into your 
month, and having swallowed it, ask them 
if you have not performed yonr promise. 

1211. Soon Tibed.— Produce a stick— 
one half the size of an ordinary walking-stick 
will do — and addressing any individual of the 
company, tell him that he will not be able to 
carry that stick out of the room without 
being completely tired. Of course he will 
deny your assertion. You will then ask 
him if he will oblige the company by putting 
it to the test. Upon his complying, you 
take the stick, and with a penknife cut off 
a very small piece, the size of a pin's head, 
and desire him to carry that out of the 
room. Upon bis return, you give him 
another such piece, and you go on until he 
is quite tired of the process. Of course, at 
the rate you are going on it would take 
weeks to complete the task. 

1212. TsiCES OF Skiltj. — ^The Poised 
Coin. — Place a poHshed card upon the tip 
of the middle finger f>f your left hand, and 
upon it place a pemny^piece ; let the two 
be nicely balanced. Then, with a smart 
fillip with the thumb and finger of the right 
hand, 8h«x)t the card from under the 
penny, leaving the latter .poiaed on the 
tip of your finger. This would appear 
hard at tfiMt, bnt a very Uttk practice will 
make it quite da^. A. little bc^ we showed 
it to latelv did it at the fifth attempt. 

1213. The FtyiNa Geoat.— The nail of 
your middle finger should be anointed with 
a little wax. You then get a fourpenny or 
three-peni^ silver piece, and placing it in 
the ^\m of your hand, exhibit it to the 
company, -sayiug that you have but to oom- 
noand it and the coin will vanish. Close 
your hand, pressing the wax oq the groat, 
then x«pidly open it, and the piece will 
adhere to the wax, and be oonoealed behind 
the finger when the hand is held .up with 
the palm towards the oompany. 

1214. Tq Csack Walnuts with yoite 
Si^BOW. — Having aeleoted a ^ery hard wal- 
putu joVy wmtiiw to i^onoaal it in yoor 



right httod, w^e you 4ake two other'Mnd- 
nuts from the plate ; plaoe one of iHmm on. 
the joint of your arm, and say that yon 
are going to crack it by the mere foroe of 
your muscles. Close your arm, and give it 
a smart blow, as if to assist the pvoeess,. 
at the same time pressing the two nuts 
in your hand together with sufficient Ibroe. 
to oraok one of them. The company, hear- 
ing theoraok of a nut, will imagine it is the 
one upon your arm ; then open your ar^si 
gently, .slip away the whole nul^ and exhi- 
bit the cracked one. It will readily appear 
that you have performed your promise. A 
little practice is necessary for this, as well 
as for most of the other tricks, but a very 
little will suffice. 

1215. To tae:e Feathers out op an 
Empty Handkbeohiep. — Borrow half a- 
dozen ostrich feathers ; take off your coat, 
and bestow them smoothly along your arm, 
with the stem towards your hand. Put on 
your coat again. Borrow a handkerchief 
from one of the company, and display it to 
show that it is quite empty. Throw it 
over your left arm, and with your right 
hand draw out one of the plumes from 
under your coat-sleeve, at the same time 
giving it a flourish in the air to remove 
any appearance of its having been in a 
cramped .position. Put your feather into a 
vase, or stick it into a hole in the table, and 
again throw the empty handkerchief over 
your arm, and repeat the trick. When all 
the feathers are displayed they will make a 
great show, and appear much too bulky to 
have been concealed in your sleeve. 

1216. The Knotted Thread. — ^You. 
may astonish your friends by drawing .a 
thread, double or treble-knotted, through a 
piece of cloth or cambric, without any ob« 
struotion being caused by the knot, in the 
following manner : — Have a piece of thread, 
about eight or ten inches long, twisted 
about the tip of one of the fingers of the 
left hand. Upon this finger you should 
plaoe a thimble, the better to conceal the 
thread. One end of this thread should be 
available to make a knot on. Thread the 
needle with a similar piece. The throad in 
the needle must have one of its ends 
dirawn up close, and this must be conoealad 
between the fore^finger .and thumb; the 
other end should hang down by >the side of 
the thseod \«hiah .is fastened under th^ 
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tUmUe. Tb«M two will tbm appear tbe 
tme UiMkdi bdonging to tbc nee^s. You 
now make, with gi«at parade, a doable or 
treble kaat— of coune, thii is in the Gibe 

Bw^ lapidlv, and the knotted thread will 
^qieat to tare been pueed erery time 
throogh the cloth. 

1217. MAaiou, AuFiTTATloii. — Have a 
knifb with a gap in the middle of the blade. 
Thii ji^p ;on will carefiilly conceal from 
Uie companj with the Ibre-flnger of the 
right hand. Then plaoe the kuife acTaie 
jonr hand or now, and the7 will appear to 
be half cat off. 

1218. Thi Khot DiaaoLTn.— Tie an 
or^Duy knot — nngle, not double — npoo a 
handkerchief, and give one end of it to one 
of the company to hold, telling him that he 
cannot pull the knot so tight bat you will 
be able to ^Molve it with a word. When 
he pnlli, yoD otter aome hocos-pociu, and 
•lip the thumb of yonr left hand into the 
knot, aa shown in the cut. The handker- 




ehiefwllt then he pnlled 
the knot will disappear. 

1219, ThK WOHBBBTOl FlLTKTl.^ — We 

well remember with what wonder we first 
witnessed the performance of this trick ; 
jret it is a very simple one. Yon place 
before the company a vase full of ink. To 
aiaore the spectators that it really contuns 
ink, a ladle is dipped into tbe vase, and a 
portion of the ink poured out upon a dish, 
and sent round for inspection. Yon then 
throw a handkerchief orer the rsse, and 
instantly withdraw it, when the vsse is 
found to contoin pore water, in which a 
number of gold-Ei^ are awimming. The 
myftery is thus solved:— A lining of black 
nUc is made to flt the interior of the vase 
'"i the greatest exactness. The water 



with which tins is filled keep* the lining in 
its pbue. Tbe ladle is made wit^ a tolmln 
handle, into whiA a few spoonafiil of ink ii 
poured. When dipped into Um vase, tlic 
ink flow* down tbe handle into ite tio*l, 
and is poured out. In withdrawing the 
handkerehief, the lining is alao wiUi£ini, 
■nd all ia complete. 

1220. TBB HAITDCVFFS UHTABTdni. 

— Two persons tie their handatogethei Witt 
two t^ecea of atring, as shown in tbe eot^ m 




Fig. a. 
that the itripga cross. The problem is U 
free themselves withoat nntying an; of Ui( 
knots. This will cause a consider^le dol 
of mancenvring, and it will, probably, be 
some time before the right method is linDil 
out. It is done as follows : — A gattun u; 
the middle part of the string that lumli 
him, and slips it nnder the noose on F^ 
wrist. Throngh this noose, if B'a hsnd'ii 
pnt, the handcuffed partiea will be firee. 

1281. ThK WONDBBJTJt WjJgBi.- 

This delouon. which is a very Bmonng one, 
and one which, if well performed, onie 
much wonder, d«>ends entirely npou ii* 
rapid way in which tbe knife ia turned a 
the hand. Tbin part of the bcick should te 
practised well by the yoong perfixntr 
before exbilnting it befinv company. On 
each aide of an ivory paper-knife place, or 
let one of tbe cmnpsny place, three wsW 
These shonld be ^1 of the eame siie mi 
colour, ^hibit the knife well, to sh/f 
that there are really three waArs at cad 
side. Now desire some person to reman 
one of the vrafeis from one side of tit 
blade ; turn the knife ttaice, and there iriE 
appear to be only two waftea on eaicli aiii. 
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Baie wiotlier vmter ramorcd horn the 
■une nde, tnd again torn the knife twioe : 
Uiere will now Kppear odIj one on each 
^de. B«aiove a third wafer ; tora the 
Icnife rapidly twice, and the wafers will 
«pp«*r to have ail diwppeared. The secret 
ia in tnming the knife between the flnjcer 
and thomb lo deiteronely, that two car- 
eoiti are made where only one is sui' 
pected, and the aide npon which the wafers 
remBiD beiog kept always out of ngbt. 
Thia it not bo hard to do as it may be ima- 
gined. 

1223. Thi SSLF-BimOBTIKa Bbisob. 
— Set OtTte gUaa tumhlers, or three cops, or 
gallipots, npon the table, in the form of a 
tr^gle, as shown in the cat, and arrange 




upon them three knives. No. 1 thns reita 
upon No. Z ; No. 2 npon No. 3 ; and No. 3 
upon No. I, Such a bridge will bear con- 
aiderable weight, 

laas. Thb Tripod of Pipes.— A aimflar 
trick to the precedi:^ may be performed 
with tbree tobacco ^pes. Procure three 
nice, clean clay pipes ; these are betUr than 
any others, as thmr evident fragility tends 
to moke the remit more remarkable. Flnce 




■imilarly. The third pipe is placed so as to 
complete the triangle— it* bowl supporting 
the stem of No. 2, and its stem resting upon 
No. 1. Thia little tripod, notwithataoding 
the brittle materials of its structure, niu 
support ■ considerable weight. 

1224. To Lirr a Bottlb with a. 
Stbaw. — Get a thick, atrODg straw, of 
about three times the length of the bottle 
with which yon intend to eiperinieiit ; bend 
the thicker end of it in a aharp angle, as 
shown in the cut. Put tbia bent end into 




rig. B. 
the bottle. When the donblcd part has 
reached below the neck, it will open, and 
form a book. Yon have tb^ oidy to 
raise the botUe by the other end. Care 
must be taken that the atraw selected is not 
bmiaed, or bent, otherwise tbun as you 
mean it to b(^ or it will bil in raiung the 
bottle. 



1235. PAIN IN PLEASURE. 
A thotuiht lay like a flower upon mine hnrl 
' --■ ■■ -•' '• -"— thoughts, like bei 



For multitude «.- 

Where&t reioLeinR, I desiri 
or the Greek whutler, whi 
Could lure those insect Tor 
That I might have with n: 

plotse 
Uy Boul BO alvaya. Foolli 
Of a weali man's wishoe. 
The thought I called s 



wharT and moor 



{cried BcsBon, aashe wok„. 

Tour beat aod gladdest thoughts but long 
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1226. MEDICAL StTRaEKT. 

FAiNTiNa Fits. — These diBtressing af- 
fections are often the consequence of 
hysteria, the patient complaining of a suf- 
focating feeling in the throat, as if from the 
presence of a hall or some actual ohstruc- 
tton, A sudden and unexpected slap between 
the shoulders will often produce an instant 
recovery, by exciting the nervous system 
and quickening the circulation. Where 
this, however, is not sufficient, and the syn- 
cope or fainting takes place, the stays and 
all strings about the dress loosened, the 
hands and arms should be rubbed, burnt 
feathers applied to the nostrils, with smell- 
ing salts or fumes of hot vinegar, and a 
draught given every ten minutes, composed 
of half a teaspoonful of spirits of lavender, 
with twenty drops of sal volatile and ether 
in a little water; placing bottles of hot 
water to the soles of the feet. At the same 
time cold water is to be dashed on the 
face every few minutes, drying the counte- 
nance before each fresh application. The 
head, of course, should be elevated, and if 
the patient has been lying down, raise the 
body to a sitting posture, and vice versa. 

1227. General Faom connected with 
THE Blood. — Where a sudden and relax- 
ing effect is wanted, as in a case of inflam- 
mation or dislocation, the patient should be 
bled standing, and from a large opening; 
and when bleeding cannot be adopted, the 
same effect can be produced on the heart by 
giving one grain of tartar emetic, which, 
without inducing vomiting, excites a power- 
ful degree of nausea. The circulation of blood 
through the brain varies with the posture of 
the body : in the erect position the heart, 
in its propelling action, has to overcome the 
force of gravitfltion in the blood, and ac- 
cording to the strength or debility of the 
patient, the flow will be vigorous or torpid ; 
but in the horizontal position there is little 
or no resistance to overcome. Hence, where 
the heart is feeble from a diminished circu- 
lation, a sadden change, from the recumbent 
to the perpendicular position, will sometimes 
cause fatal syncope ; on the other hand, a 
patient who has fainted in the erect posture, 
is quickly restored by placing him on his 
back ; and as a general rule, whenever there 
is great arterial action in the brain, as in 
apoplexy, that posstion should be adopted 



which wiU retard the flewof blood to tbe 
part, as elevating the head aBd.sfamldan; 
and in cases of iBuoh debility^ tiie bo^ 
should be Teclined, or placed in the horizon- 
tal attitude. 

1226. Whitlow.— WlutlowB are -very 
painful deep-eeated absoeses, in gencnd ooa> 
flned to the fingers, and usually tbe last 
joint of the finger. The distinctive featme 
of -whitlow is, that, unlike other suppura- 
tions, the matter forms deep, under the 
fascia and muscles, and often in the riiea^ 
of the tendon that moves the finger. 
From this eausQ, the unresiBting natore of 
the part, and the difficulty of the pus or 
matter reaching the service^ the pain is 
very protracted and intense attended with 
a dry burning heat and pulsating throbs of 
acute anguish. As these symptoms, with 
great tenderness and pain of the surround- 
ing parts, continue long before the matter 
shows on the surface, the best course to 
pursue, after having poulticed well with 
bran, is to cover the extremity, or tender 
part of the finger, with a goo<l rubbing of 
lunar caustic, and renew the poultices; 
repeating the caustic if necessary till the 
abscess is fit to open, when it should be 
lanced freely, encouraging the after dis- 
charge by hot linseed meal poultices. 

1229. Bites op Doqs ob Cats. — When 
such injuries have been inflicted through a 
boot, trousers, glove, or any thsck material, 
even supposing the animal to be rabid, tiiese 
need be little apprehension, as the substance 
through which the bite has been given 
must have cleansed the teeth of the -innis 
or poison that might have been upon them. 
In this case, wash the punctures with warm 
water, cauterise both apertures with lunar 
caustic, and apply a hot bran poultice, 
keeping the part at perfect rest. When 
the bite has been at once into the flesh, 
but from healthy animals, apply a pledget 
of extract of le^d, place over it a large 
poultice, and lay the limb up to rest. 

1230. External Kemedies or Appli- 
ances—Bandages, Baths, Poultices, 
Emetics, Splints. 

1281. Bandages are strips of linen, ca- 
lico or flannel, rolled tightly up, and vary- 
ing from one to five inches in width, and 
from three to twelve yards in length, and 
are divided into what are called single or 
double-lieaded xoUevs. Fori^nriaB -to the 
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finger, or the hand of ekUdren, the roller 
shoiUd be about an uioh wide by four yards 
long. For the leg or arm, the bandage 
sbonld be two and a-half inches wide by a 
length of nine yards; and for the trunk 
or body, about four inches and twelve 
yards. 

1232. In applying a bandage, the roller 
should be held firmly in tlie hollow of the 
hand, the loose end being grasped between 
the fingers and thumb of the right hand. 
The application must commence at the ex> 
tremity of the limb, making the hand or 
foot the starting-pointy and passing the 
roller from hand to hand, as the limb is 
enveloped, every fold being made to over* 
lap the former by a third of the width. As 
the limb increases in bulk the bandage 
must be made to fold back on itself, by a 
double of the cloth. The tightest part of 
the bandage should be at the commeuoe> 
ment, with a very gradual sladce&iog as it 
proceeds. 

1238. A double-headed roUer is only a 
bandage rolled from both ends to the centre, 
and used chiefly for accidents to the head, 
or fifl a uniting bandage for deep cuts on the 
extremities. 

1234. Bavhs are either hot, warm, 
tepid, or cold. As few persons are pos* 
sessed of a thermometer to test the tempo* 
rature of a bath required in an emergency, 
the proper heat must be judged from the 
sensation of the attendant's hand, the thin 
cuticle, on the baek of the -hand, being a 
very good common index of what the body 
can bear, or of the heat required. Except 
in cases of suspended animation, when the 
patient must be kept in the water fix* ten 
or fifteen minutes, the body is never to be 
allowed to remain over five miMUeg^OB if, 
in that space the effect for whidh the bath 
was employed is not produced, a longer 
stay only relaxes the frame and produces 
exhaustion. It is the sudden enkersion 
that produces the benefit, and that effect 
obtained, the sooner the patient is removed 
the better. As a general guidance, a hot 
bath may be made by an equal mixture of 
boiling and cold water, with an after addi- 
tion of a few pints of cold, if the tempera* 
tare is too high; a warm bcUh, by one 
part of boiling to two of cold water; a 
tepid baik, by one of boiling to three of 
oold water; a tkower baih is easily ex- 



temporised by a watering>|)Ot ; while fbr 
sun-stroke and .oaBes of apoplexy, a very 
exo^lent aspersion for the head is pro- 
duced by a person standing on a ciioir, and 
pouring from a large jug a heavy stream of 
water on the head of the patient seated 
below. 

1235. PoTTLTiCKS.— As heat is the object 
for which all poultices are applied, those 
articles are the best for the purpose which 
will longest hold the heat ; for this reason 
bread, linseed-meal, flour, turnips, and 
other articles, are generally employed* 
When bread is used, a thick slice, the size 
of the part for which it is to be used, 
should bo placed in a plate on a piece of 
muslin, and sufficient boiling water poured 
on it to saturate without breaking the 
bread. Press out the excess of water, and 
apply the poultice unbroken to the place 
affected. 

1236. In mixing linseed-meal, enougb 
boiling-water must be poured at once on 
the meal, to make it into a thick porridge, 
as, from the oily nature of the powder, the 
utmost difficulty is experienced in mixing 
any second addition of water with the pre- 
vious paste. This is best spread on flannel, 
and must be applied without any interven- 
tion to the skin. Mustard poultices are 
either made of all mustard, or equal parts 
of mustard and flour. Whichever is used 
it must be mixed with hot water, spread on 
flannel, and, 1 ke the last, applied without 
protection to the skin. But in no case is^ 
a mustard poultice to be kept on for more 
than twenty minutes^ the average time 
being ten minutes for an adult, and not 
more than five for a child. 

1237. But good as most of these are, ex- 
cept the mustard, which is used for a spe- 
cial purpose, they are all surpassed by the 
eose and cleanliness of the bran poultice. 
This useful poultice is made by putting one,. 
two, or more handsful of bran into a small 
bag, and sewing up the end, so as to make 
it resemble a long or short pincushion ; it 
is then immersed in boiling water, roughly 
squeesed out, and applied wheVever re- 
quired. When used ibr the neck, the leg- 
of a stocking, sewed at both ends and flUed 
with bran, makes an admirable poultice, or 
fomentation ; for, as soon as cold, it has but 
to be dipped in hot water to bo again fit 
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ibr use, such a poultice lasting a whole day 
without changing the burn. 

1238. Ehbtics.— Where there is time to 
procure a proper emetic, a scruple of ipe- 
cacuanha with one g^n of tartar emetic, 
mixed in a little warm water, makes an ex- 
cellent vomit for a robust man ; and where 
the relaxing effect of nausea is demanded, 
two grains of tartar emetic alone makes 
an effective emetic. Where a very quick 
emetic is required, from twenty to thirty 
grains of white vitriol, or salphate of zinc, 
is to he given in warm water. If these are 
not procurable, mix a tablespoonful of mus« 
tard in a breakfast cup cf warm water, and 
while the patient holds his nostrils com- 
pressed with his fingers, he must drink the 
whole at a draught ; for it will he difficult 
to induce him to return to the potation if 
not swallowed at the first gulph. When 
no emetic can be procured, titilhtte the root 
of the tongue and throat with a feather ; or 
take a gooKd drink of salt and water, hot. 

1239. Of Splints and their application 
we have already spoken, under the head 
of fractures. Softened pasteboard always 
making a very good substitute. 

1240. The Liqitob PXiTTMbi, liquor of lead, 
or extract of lead, of which so much has 
been said, must be obtained pure and una- 
dulterated, and used in the the same state, 
as all its curative and astringent properties 
depend upon the purity of the article. For 
weieik, running, or an inflammatory state of 
the eyes, mix sixty drops of the extract 
with four ounces, or a quartern of rose or 
elder flower water, and hcithe the eyes three 
or four times a day with this lotion, which, 
if made with common water, is called 
Gouland's, or Goulard lotion. 

1241. Violet Powdeb, or baby's pow- 
der, makes the best dressing for a blister, 
afker having first poulticed the place for a 
few minutes. Instead of the ointments 
generally employed for the healing pro- 
cess, dust the blistered surface freqnentlj^ 
with violet powder; and thepain and tedium 
usually attending the healing of a blister 
will he quite avoided. 

1242. ExcoBiATiOKS, from whatever 
cause, should he treated with the violet 
powder, which, with a puff, should be dusted 
freely over the part, or gently rubhed into 
the cuticle, as in the case of chapped hands, 
every time after washing and d^ing. 



1243. MiBOBLLAimoiTS Facts. — Ikpajt* 
TIKE Fits. — From the birth, till after 
teething, infants are more or less sub- 
ject or Uable to sudden fits, that often, with- 
out any assignable cause, will attack the 
child in a moment, and while in the mother's 
arms; and which, according to their fre- 
quency, the age and strength of the infant, 
are either light or dangerous. Whatever 
may have been the remote cause, the im- 
mediate one is some irritation to the ner- 
vous system, causing convulsions, or an 
effusion to the head, inducing coma. In 
the first instance, the infkat cries out with 
a quick, short scream, rolls up its eyes, 
arches its bodv backward, the arms become 
bent and fixed, and the fingers parted, the 
lips and eye-lids assume a dusky leaden 
colour, while the face remains pale, and the 
eyes open, glassy, or staring. This condition 
may, or may not, be attended with muscular 
t^tchings of the mouth, and convulsive 
plunges of the arms. The fit generally 
lasts firom one to three minutes, when the 
child recovers with a sigh and the relaxation 
of the body. In the oth^ case, the infant 
is attacked at once with total insenalnliiiy, 
and relaxation of the limbs, coldness of body 
and suppressed breathing; the eyes when 
open are dilated, and present a dim, glisten- 
ing appearance; and the infant appears, 
for the moment^ to be dead. 

1244. Tbbatuekt. — The first step, in 
either case, is to immerse the child in a hot 
bath up to the chin; or if suffident hot 
water cannot be procured to cover the 
body, make a hip bath of what can be ob- 
tained, and while the left hand supports 
the child in a sitting or recumbent posi- 
tion, with the right scoop up the water, 
and run it over the chest of the patient. 
When sufficient water can be obtained, 
the spine should be briskly rubbed while 
in the bath; when this cannot be done, 
lay the child on the knees, and with the 
fingers dipped in brandy, rub the whole 
lengpth of the spine vigorously for two or 
throe minutes, and when restored to con- 
sciousness, give occasionally a teaspoonful of 
brandy or wine and water. Where the 
head is affected, as in the comatose cases, it 
may be necessary to put mustard to the 
feet to restore the circulation through the 
head ; but whether or not, a blister behind 
the neck will be necessary to rdieve the 
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brain, and prevent a recarrence of the fits. 
As the irritation to the system, by teething, 
the crudity of food, or the effect produced 
by the presence of much bile in the body, 
are most frequently the cause of these fits, 
it will be necessary, as soon as the child is 
recovered, to give such aperient medicine 
as will carry off the two last causea of irri- 
tation; for this purpose give a powder 
every four hours, marked Xo. 4d4>, and 
from half to a whole teaspoonful of the fol- 
lowing mixture every three hours : — 

1246. CamUnaHve Mixture, — ^Take of 
lump sugar, one drachm and a-half ; oil of 
aniseed, oil of peppermint, of each two 
drops ; water, two ounces. Rub these into 
a smooth mixture, and then add spirits of 
nitre, twenty drops ; tincture of assafoetida, 
fbnr drops; carbonate of magnesia, two 
scruples. Mix. This will be found an 
admirable carminative for all conditions of 
childhood. 

1246. DiABBHCEA, in children, ought to 
be attended to at once, as infants are 
found to sink most rapidly from the effects 
of a diarrhoea that had been regarded as of 
no consideration; and often not guarded 
against till the vital energies have sunk 
beneath the power of restoration, from the 
absence of all apparent cause of alarm. 

1247. Agreeable with the statement we 
made, in beginning these medical papers, 
to keep to practical information, and ad- 
vise nothing but what experience dictated 
as simplest and best, we now propose con- 
cluding them, with an easy and eflScacious 
mode of curing diarrhoea, the result of a 
very large and very varied experience, and 
which any mother may adopt with perfect 
safety, and every confidence of success. 

1248. According to the age, from six 
weeks to twelve years, give from five drops 
to a large teaspoonful of the tincture of 
kino in a little syrup, or sugar and water, 
repeating the dose three times, if required 
so oflten, after an interval of half an hour. 
Two days after, carry off the crudity that 
caused the diarrhoea by an aperient powder, 
and if attended with griping, a dose of the 
carminative mixture, and the diarrhoea and 
its cause will be perfectly cured. 



1249. THE OLD IRISH SAILING 
PACKET.— ThU vessel, says Mrs. Hall, 



was a small trader, schooner, or sloop ; the 
cabin, of very limited extent, was lined with 
berths, a curtain portioned off those that 
were appropriated to ladies ; in the centre 
was a table, seldom used, the formality of a 
dinner being a rare event, each passenger 
having laid in his own supply of sea store, 
to which he resorted when hungered or 
athirst, finding, however, very often, when 
his appetite returned, that his basket had 
been impoverished by the visits of unscra- 
pulous voyagers who were proof against sea- 
sickness. The steward was almost invari- 
ably an awkward boy, whose only recom- 
mendation was the activity with which he 
answered the calls of unhappy sufferers, and 
the voyage across was a kind of purgatory 
for the time being, to be endured only in 
cases of absolute necessity. It was not aJone 
the miserable paucity of accomodation and 
utter indifference to the comfort of the pas- 
sengers, that made the voyage an intoler- 
able evil ; though it usually occupied but 
three or four days, frequently as many weeks 
were expended in making it. It was once our 
lot to pass a month between the ports of 
Bristol and Cork, putting back every now 
and then, to the wretched village of PiU, 
and not daring to leave it for an hour, lest 
the wind should change, and the packet 
weigh anchor. But with us it was holiday 
time, and our case was far less dismal than 
that of an officer, to whom we recently re- 
lated it, his two months' leave of absence 
had expired the very day he reached his 
Irish home. 

1250. HOUSEHOLD BREAD.— Mix 
four ounces of salt, three quarts of water, a 
pint of yeast, and a peck of second flour, in 
a trough ; when properly fermented, knead 
and divide it into loaves. Sometimes a por- 
tion of rye-meal, rice-fiour, or boiled pota- 
toes, are mixed with the flour, previous to 
the kneading; the two former serve to bind 
the bread, the latter cause it to be open and 
spongy. 

1251. THE BEST OATS ARK ALWAYS 
THE CHEAPEST.— Oats weighing SOlbs. 
per bushel, contains 161bs. of meal, and 
141bs. of husk. Those at 36lbs. per 
bushel contain upwards of 201bs. of meal, 
and less than 161bs. of husk ; and as the 
weight increases, the proportion of the meal 
to the husk is often greater. 
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1252. PHEXOMESTA OF NOVEMBER. 
**Him« o'or ttie CaurUiest verge of hearen, the 

Scarce spread* throngli other the dejected 

day; 
Faint are hia gleams, and ineffectual shoot 
His struggling rays, in horizontal linos, 
Through the thick air ; as clothed in cloudy 

storm, 
\yeak, waa and brood, he skirts the southern 

skf * 
And soon descending to the long dark night, 
"Wide-shading all the prostrate world, resigns 
Nor is the raghb unwish'd ; while vital heat. 
Light, life, and joy, the dubious day forsake. 
"Meanwhile, in sable cincture, shadows vast 
iteep-tinged and damp, and congregated 

clouds. 
And all the vapoxiry turbulcuce of hoaven. 
Involve the face of thing. Thus, Wiuter 

A heavy gloom oppressive o er the world. 

• ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Then comes the Father of the tempest forth, 
Wrapt in black glooms. First, joyless rains 

obscure , , 

Drive through the mingling skies with vapour 

Dash on the mountain's brow, and shake the 

woods, 
That grumbling, wave below. The unsightly 

plain , , , ^ , , 

Lies, a brown deluge ; as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood; yet unexhausted, still 
Combine, and, deepening into night, shut up 
The day's fair face." THOiisojr. 

1253. Thb short dark days and the cold 
nights tell us that winter has come in the twdn 
of the yellow autumn. Plants and annuals 
alike seem dull, and many assume the aspect 
of death. Rattling hail or more penetrating 
sleet comes pelting pitilessly into the face 
of the poor pedestrian, or hisses down the 
chimney, where the fire, rendered neces- 
sary by the inclemency of the season, flick- 
ers before the family circle. Far away in 
the country desolation seems to reign. The 
wind comes howling and mourning over the 
heath, or knocks the leafless boughs of the 
trees together with a dismal noise. Nature 
has changed her habit of joytul green lor a 
robe of sombre russet, and the songsters— 
all save the cheerful robin— are dumb. 

1254. The fogs and mists of October and 
November are the terrestrial phenomena 
which are most noticeable in our climate, and 
which are a kind of reproach to us in the 
eyes of foreigners, living in latitudes where 
the temperature does not usually descend 
flo low. The vapour of water, when com« 
pletely taken up or dissolved in the air, is 
invisible ; indeed, the atmosphere can hardly 



eTCOP be said' to be- without a eonsiderable 
quantity of water dissolved in it. At any 
time, 8 glas» containing a freeBing- mlxtore 
wUl be found to condense upon its aides 
the water which has hitbertoo existed an- 
seen in the surrounding vaponr. IP yon 
observe the dond of steam from a locomo- 
tive, as it dashes on its irofi way, you will 
perceive that the cloud, at first, is very 
thick, bat that it gradually fades, till at 
last it ** vanislies into thin air." The vapour 
of water, however, is only invisiUe when 
the air is of as higba temperature aa itself; 
for whea the temperature of the lur be- 
comes lower than the point at which water 
can preserve its vaporous form, the latter 
becomes visible, and forms a mist or a fog. 

1255. Water, in the form of transparent 
steam or vapour, is continually rising^iutotbe 
atmosphere at all usual temperatures ; even 
at^ or below the freezing point, fVom ice 
and snow, evaporation goes on, for these 
solid substances gradually disappear with- 
out becoming liquid, when the atmosphere 
is dry. Yet heat is the sole cause of tiie 
conversion of all liquids into vapour, and 
solids iuto liquids. Ice melta at the fiie- 
side, as also wax and tallow ; the average 
temperature of the air is sufficiently hot 
to keep water in the flmd condition, but it 
is cold enough to &eeze wax, tallow, lead, 
and iron. 

125G. The quantity of vapour given off 
by water is (other things being equal) in 
exact proportion, therefore, to the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere ; and hence it U 
that the earth soon dries in sutnmer, while 
the surface remains wet for a long while in 
winter. Just as hot water will dissolve 
more sugar than the same quantity of cold, 
so heated air will take up or absorb more 
water than cold air. Hence, there is mor*_ 
water in the air in summer than iu winter. 
and in hot than in cold climates. Bu: 
some one may say, ** The weather is vcn 
damp in winter/' This sense of daip 
arises from the fact that the vapow ol 
water is in the act of condensation, or, in 
other words, that mist or rain is about tu 
be formed, on account of the coldness of 
the air. 

1257. So completely is evaporation re- 
gulated by temperature, that we find tbe 
quantity of vapour in the air diminishes in 
a regular proportiion fh)m the equator to 
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the poles.. This will appear at first sight 
eontradiotary, inasmuch as it asserts tibat 
the atmosphere ooutaiiia more moisture 
over the great Airican desert of Zahara 
than over the- fena of Lincolnshire. Any 
expansion of the air is aeoompanied with a 
readinesa to ahaorb water. If a shallow 
saucer, containing water, be placed under 
the recebrar of an air-pump, and a part of 
the ais removed, a considerable part of the 
fluid will rise under the glass, but will be 
quite invisible ; but if the outer tur be sud- 
denly admitted, the internal air will be 
condensed, and the moisture which it had 
taken up will form a mist, and collect like 
dew upon the aides of the receiver. As the 
quantity of vapour which the air will con- 
tain at any time is limited by the state of 
expansion of the latter, and this expansion 
always depends upon heat under natural 
circumatances, we are only strengthened in 
our view that the quantity of vapour of 
water in the air is regulated entirely by 
temperature. If the air be saturated with 
moisture, the abstraction of heat will make 
it contract and deposit some of the water 
as vapour, or doud, or dew, or rain, in pro- 
portion as the reduction of temperature is 
great or little, gradual or sudden. 

1258. In so changeable a climate as ours, 
there is a frequent tendency to destroy the 
transparency of the air, owing to the causes 
just named, and our atmosphere b rarely 
clear. But in early morning, soon after 
sunrise, if there has been a heavy dew 
(which means that the moisture of the air 
has been precipitated), before the sloping 
rays of the sun have had power to raise 
new vapours by evaporation, the air may 
often be discovered perfectly transparent 
even at this season of the year. On such 
occasions the view has a singularly beau- 
tiful appearance, owing to the sharpness of 
the outlines of the details of the landscape. 

1259. When the vapour has been ac- 
cumulated in a great quantity in the air, 
and a sudden and considerable reduction of 
tempcratnre takes place, a fo£f is pix)duced, 
which is, in fact, a cloud too heavy to float, 
and which rests upon the earth. The 
London fogs are proverbial; but in all 
large towns, especially those in which 
manufactures are carried on, there are 
similar phenomena. Their peculiarity 
consists in their being compounded of 



smoke and vapour, which gives them 
greater density than ordinary mists, and 
causes them to feel more unpleasant to 
breathe. At these times, if the observer 
walks a few miles beyond the houses, and 
stains the summit of a hill, he will find the 
sky clear and the air transparent; while 
in the house-crowded valley lies the fog, 
like an outspread garment, or a patch 
of snow, or a lake — with the spires and 
chimneys, and here and there the house* 
tops peeping up through it above the 
level. 

1260. When the days become short, and 
the rays of the sun htive very little time 
to warm the earth, the surface becomes 
very cold, and the air which is in contact 
with it deposits the moisture which it 
before contained ; thus arises Dsw, — 

"Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed dews." 

Dew is deposited in the form of minute 
globules, whenever the ground is colder 
than the air ; but , upon these occasions 
the air does . not lose its transparency. 
Sometimes the air contains so little mois" 
ture that, although the earth becomes very 
cold, little or no dew is deposited. It is, 
moreover, rarely deposited in any consi- 
derable degree when the weather is 
windy or the sky is clouded. It is more 
plentiful in spring and autumn than in 
summer, probably owing to the greater 
cifier nee in the temperature between 
the oay and night in the two former, es- 
pecially autumn. It is also more copious 
on those clear and calm nights which often 
occur early in November, and which are 
followed by misty or foggy mornings ; or 
when a clear morning succeeds a night 
which was clouded in its first hours. 
When the clearness and stillness of the 
atmosphere are the Fame, more dew is 
formed between midnight and sanrise 
than between sunset and midnight. The 
cause of this is, evidently, that during the 
former part of the night the earth had not 
so completely given up its heat as it has 
during the hours after midnight. If, 
however, clouds hang in the sky, the heat 
which otherwise would be radiated away 
without any return, is reflected back again 
to the ground, and less dew is then to be 
found. This radiation of heat, and pro- 
duction, of cold thereby, are ^e trubject 
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of the following cnrioas observations by 
Dr. Wells, which are not inappropriate 
here: — 

1261. " I bad often/' he says, " in the 
pride of half-knowledge, smiled at the 
means frequently employed by gardeners to 
protect tender plants from cold, as it ap- 
peared to me impossible that a thin mat, 
or any such flimsy substance, could prevent 
them from attaining the temperature of 
the atmosphere, by which alone I thought 
them liable to be injured. But when I had 
learned that bodies on the surface of the 
earth become, during a still and serene 
night, colder than the atmosphere, by ra- 
diating their heat to the heavens, I per- 
ceived immediately a just reason for the 
practice which I had before deemed use- 
less/' 

il262. Dew forms in very different 
quantities, under the same circumstances, 
upon different materials ;— on metals spar- 
ingly, because they radiate heat imper- 
fiBCtly, but upon animal substances copiously, 
because they part with their heat more 
rapidly. And in conformity with the 
theory of radiation, it is observable, likewise, 
that whatever diminishes the view of the 
sky, as seen from the exposed body, occa- 
sions a less deposit of dew upon it than 
upon bodies not so protected. 



1263. SOUNDNESS OF THB LUNGS. 
— The following is one of the most unmis- 
takeable tests of the soundness or un ound- 
uess of the lungs. The patient is dit oted 
to draw in a fall breath, and then begin to 
count, as far as he can, slowly and audibly, 
without again drawing his breath. The 
number of seconds be can continue count- 



ing is then to be carefully noted. In con- 
firmed consumption the time does not ex- 
ceed eight seconds, and often less than six. 
In pleurisy and pneumonia it ranges from 
nine to fourteen seconds. But when the 
lungfs are sound, the lime will reach as high 
as from twenty to thirty-five seconds. 

1264. A CHILD'S INQUIRIES.— In 
my early childhood I slept in a little cot in 
Owley's room. One night I was awoke, 
just as she was stretching out of bed, with 
the extinguisher in her hand* " Owley/' 
said I — so she drew back, and turned her 
face, which was buried in a superfluity of 
snow-white cap-borders, towards me. ** Yoa 
awake, at this time of night?" she ex- 
chumod. " What do you want ?" " I want 
to know, Owley, where the light will go 
when you put out the candle?" Owley 
paused, and for a few minutes felt spell- 
bound; her hand, the extinguisher, the 
candle — there they were — immovable! 
Something must have flashed across Ow- 
ley's mind; she was about to do a thing 
she had done many thousands of times be- 
fore, but had given no heed to ; yet in that 
act, so many times performed, she had sud- 
denly recognised some impenetrable mys- 
tery. " Owley,'*' said I, again, " what are 
yon stopping for ?" The extinguisher im- 
mediately dropped upon the candle, and 
she muttered, in a low tone, " go to sleep." 
I have often thought of that circumstance, 
and feel convinced, after -a large acquaint- 
ance with the world, that there are many, 
from whom better things might be expected, 
who, when inquiring minds ask them for 
knowledge, only mutter, as poor old Owley 
did, "go to sleep!"— TAa Hdusewif^s 
Season Why. 
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